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Art. I.-TllE PHILOSOPHY OF* THE^U^ANISHAUS. 

JL’aut I. 

T he earliest product of luotapliysical speculation iu ]u(ji,j^a8 
doliueatcd in a former article,* is a rude system of absolute 
egoism. Put into an intelligible shape it sliou?d have !l general 
interest, and it ineiits the attention of students of pliil^ifiphy.^n tins 
system, as it has been shown, that fiom wliiclKalLthiiigs j?>i‘oCecd„ 
in which all things subsist, into which they disappear, and from 
which they re-appear, in a never-ending «cycle, is one reality, the 
impeisonal self, hVahnan, dtman, idija that trauj 

scends the relation of subject aud*ol»joct, yet ft associated from 
eveiiastiug with an inexplicable illusion neiLlier*(V^istent not non- 
existent, and from that association passes in appearanqe only*int<f« 
duality, into innumerable seutienci<^ or personaLselves wdth their 
several objective environments. View^'d in conneetk)n with the 
totality of organisms the one spiritual reality the am’ma mundi 
or God ; in connection iith each several organism it is*this or that 
sentient being. ^‘Tlie one ^elf of *11 seiTlieiil beings distributed 
through all sentiencies, appears *one, appears mii'ii'y, Iiko the one 
nioon, and the many moons leflected upon Uie niaii^ waters.’^ 
“ The imjieisonal is tiue, the v^orld is fals#, thef peisonal is the im- 
personal, and is nunecl.sm” brahma butijam, j ujan^'idithiid, jlvo 
hrahinaivandparah. The insoluble riddlt; for man is them^de jn 
wliicli the unrelated co-ex fsts .with the related, Jlhe intiiiife with tlie 
finite. This is the bottom of every metapliysical dllieuliy. d'his 
riddle the earliest Indian thinkers tlioug^it that they lead hy pro- 
nouncing the relative and the finite t! be *iilusurj^, i^nd indicative 
only of an iinderla^iinf; leairty, ajo, self. • 

The rudiments of this earliest system of Indian specuUtion wtre 
shown to exist, obscun ly perhup.s, ainf ine.xplicilly, in the hUgr 
Vedicliymns,*in the Nasadiya-siikta and the Puiu^-s^ikta. The 
system grew into clearer ^amf fuller shape with the seal eh for a 
principle of universal uxplauaiioii. “ \Y4iat is that,” asts Sauuaka 
in the Mundaka UpauLshad, by which when knowm itll things 

* Aucient iiidiau Metnjfhysics, (Jdc^ttji. October Ist 1 870. 
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are known r It was worked out with ardour from the necessity of 
finding some escape from that series of re-wnhodiments, the idea of 
which the Indian Aryans appear to have taken up from the ruder 
^.ribes among whom they settled, ancf with whom they intermixed. 
The system as developed in the Upanish|^ds er Vedantas is the 
subject of the present pap^r. In its exposition it will follow the 
authority of the scholiasts Sankaracharya and Anandagiri. As 
said in tjio * former articltv the interpretation of the Indian 
echoolifien may at finies appear'a little violent, but it is likely to be 
nearer to the design of the ancient texts than any which we can 
put upon tliein, the cruder of our thoughts being determined by 
altogetlior irrelevant antecedents. , 

In India, as elsewhere, as soon as a certain degree of social order 
ha^ irriseii, hereditary beliefs, products of the as-yet unrelloctive 
consciousvess, ceased to satisfy the higher intellects. The transfor- 
mation, of thf^ght was accelerated, as it became reflective. Philoso- 
phy cn^rgeh as men Iregan to strive by rectifying and mctliodising 
the current opirvTons, the accredited imagery of their relations to the 
powers around thorn, to construct a clear and distinct conception of 
the totality of thing^s. Philosophy is the effort to .reach tliis concep- 
tion. In India, as^lsewbere, tlic effort was made by seeking some 
one oumoro principles of unit}fcboyoiul or beucatb, or some threads 
, jgf sijuilarity amtdst, the infinite variety of nature. 

The search is for all thinkers and for all ages, as soon as nn reflec- 
tive has risen jut# reflective thought, and the fow have ceased to find 
repose in the faiths that sati.#y the many. Once started, the imjuiry 
proceeds no^withstaufling all opposition, and notwithstanding any 
finality arrogated by tliis.or thjit school. \t is not tht) temporary 
work of tl/) indjyidual, but the secwlar work of the human race. 
Somethin" is gained in every a^e, partly in truth, and partly in 
Vidth of viiion, in \Sigoin’^of intellect. The idea of each gmieration 
gives way to the ricker and more efiifctive conception of the next. 
I'he .socia^ consciousness is in perpetual nmvefiicnt,«aud the Divine 
idea, ftie miiversal lifeiiltinifests it.self moj'pand more fully through 
the successiv^energptiojis of mankind: 

In Indio- Mie search ha^ »ot gone far. Hero we have to con- 
template a barbarous and .stationary community, a little progress 
ami an arresf Gf prog^es.s. The few cosniological conceptions 
tb^t grew up have indurated into .sacred ancl kS-ditionary systems, 
and motap*ljy8ical con.striKftion has been superseded by scholastic 
reproduction and controversy. Yet, sucli as they bav^* been, the.so 
primitive IfldiaShcorfceptions have Uioir position in the history of 
i)l)i]oso()hv.«The purpose of this as of tlTe former paper, is to iudi- 
c.:ie tlc't ^Hjsitiou, to invite atteution'to a iicgiectecl, but not alto- 
gether nnengaging portion of the philosophic fiokl. 

In the Indian oystems the metiaphybioiil siibstructure is overlaid 
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with thick deposits of religious figmeuts. With tills superstruc- 
ture we have little concern, but it cannot be .thrown out of 
account. Of the Indian may be said whato has boon said of the 
early Greek sages, tiiat “their effort has been to supply to the spe- 
culative mind something answering to the vague affirmations of 
the popular creed, lienee they hav§ perpetually kept these 
superstitions in view, and made it a constant aim to harmonise 
their physics with the public theology, = — to make thetr cosmogonies 
an explanation of the theogonies of the poeticar faith.” J^hidosophy 
in its earliest stage begins with ideas which existed pilBvious to it, 
religious ideas, or ideas relating to tlie.mind, or lo external nature, 
spontaneous products of the unreflectiv'e consciousness of pre- 
historic man, work of the “dim antenatal life of humanity,” 
These products it takes up into itself, but not with a con^'i-ous 
spirit of compromise for the thoughts of the thinker ar^ only the 
liighest expression of the intellectual tendencies of jhe community. 
Ho is the instrument ot the common intelligence. ^ 

The Upanishads are also styled Vedfintas, that is,* the latter por- 
tions of the Veda, The Vedanta philosophy, as systematizing the 
unsystematic teaqliing of the Upanishads, is styleii the AupanishadI 
MiinSnsa. The primary sense pf ®the tenn Upafiiishad is, ns 
Sankaracarya teaches, hvahmavidya, paramdtmajndnq,, the 
science of the absolute Ego, the knowledge of \l?e impersonal self. ^ 
The end of every Upanishad is to set out the unity of all sentien- 
cies. An Upanishad is started Tor the deliwy of the know- 
ledge of the unity of all selves, and that knowledge is delivered 
that man may escape beyond the unreality illusorily overspread 
upon the one aiul onl^ real. Incidentally it may yeliver other 
teaching. “ Bhaskara,” says ATiandagiri, “ teache^ that every 
Upanishad has to do solely With the. knowledge of the absolute 
Ego, and that therefore they cannot be diviijpd as d^^jlling with a 
variety of topics, but this isnintrue, asW fuuhn the Upanishads 
precepts for meditation upon Hiranyagarbha ifnd • the like.” 
The knowledge of the^ unity of all sentiencies in thp out tftin- 
scendent self is the means of liberation, of exiricatit^i, that is, from 
tho series of re -embodiments. It js only in a se«oudary sense 
that the word Upanishad desigm^ics a, book of such* and such 
extent, whickmay be read and recited : learnt taught. 

Such is the niTtiife, such the scope, of the Upanishads, llie 
derivation of the name Upanishad is conformable to this charfteter 
ajid aim. “The highest knov/ledge,” to cite Sankaras preface to 
the Katha Upanishad, “is chilled Upauishac^ a^Telaxing, inpair- 
ing, or destroying the illusion that is the germ of transmigra- 
tory experience, in those who yearning to escape from further re- 
<5nibodiment, and averse from the objects of every-day life and the 
promifcios of Vcdic ^riies^ approach (o tlie gei|uine gnosis, and 
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steadfastly and resolutely, halu’tuate tlicmselves to it. And thus 
we sJ)all read, in the text that Nacliiketas after surveying this 
escaped from the jaw^s of death. To take another derivation the 
l^eicnee of the absolute Ego is stykd Upanishad as leading to 
absolute existence, as conducting the asoiranjs to emancipaliou 
already cliaracteris^'d to be the real self. And thus the text will 
be found to declare that reaching Brahman lie became unsullied^ 
deathless. Ta take anotlici; explanation, the sacrificial know- 
ledge ba gged by ^bacliikctas •from Varna is a means of attain- 
’ ing the enjoyment of Elysian pleasure, and thus puts an 
. end to the varied*, misery's . of birth, decrepitude, and death, 
which aiise again and !<g?dn in body after body ; and thus even 
this knowledge may lie called Upanishad as relaxing the sncocs- 
sicu'-of transmigratory miseries.” In many other places, as in 
the prefaj^ory remarks on tlie S'vetSs'vatara, and in those on the 
Taittiiiya, the term Upanishad is also derived from the root 
to destVoy, to oopduct, or to loosen, with the prefixes 
amd ni. Brofes^r Cdax Miiller surmises that the word Upanishad 
meant originally the act of sitting down near a teacher, of suh- 
missively listening to him, whence it came to mean im])licit faith, 
ajid at last (truth or divine revelation. The late Dr. Golds- 
tucker took the eaifiest sense ot the word to be secret or mystery, 
^ literally that whijfi sits or rests beneath, a sense recognised by ilie 
Hidian authorities as one of tiie meanings of the weul. 

In India tlic , march of imptiiy was directed by two impulses, 
tlie search forb. unifying forf.an alUsimplifyiiig principle, an 
and tlie yearning to escape from transinigption, from the cease- 
less series of rc-en)l)()diments and all tbe^nisorics that waitc'd the 
soul ill bir^i after birth'. Thb prpgres.s was (jualified liy the 
necessity of absorliing the f>arlier ^.-rder of conceptions, of fimling 
a place forttjie ancicAit tlu'ological imagery. Tlio conciliation was 
effected by declaiMig' tliat the gods atiid their woiship belonged to 
the nnieal, tr> the transmigratory fieri ^or illusfiry spheres of 
pleasure and pain, but yet that that worship was tlie necessary 
preliminary to real ki^wlodge, as the only’ ineans of purifying tlio 
intellect of tjie aspirani for the reception of the truth. Lot 
those three 'momenta of Jhh fiidian speculative procedure be earri- 
cdjn mind, and<tKo reader wilT have no^ditliculty in understanding 
the complex texture of tbfi Indian cosmogonic^s. * 

Thcf|uest^of a principle pf unity appears in siicli pas.^ages as 
the^e. In the sixth Prapatliaka of the Chhandogya Upanisliad it 
is found in c(vina)tion with the doctrine of the threefold composi- 
tion of all external tilings, trivritkamna, afterwards explained 
(though not m the Upanisltads thems<.*lvos) rs a fivefold compo- 
sition fi(uu* the five elements, the panclukarami mentioned in 
the earlier article. The purpose is to show that one spiritual 
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reality underlies the apparent world of duality. "‘Svetaketu was 
the grandson of Aiuna. His father Iruni said to IiiYn, Svetaketu 
enter upon thy sacred studentship. None of our family, dear son> 
is unstudic'd, a Brahman only hy kindred. Svetaketu therefore 
spent twelve years with a spiritual guide, and returned at the age* 
of twenty-four, after reading all the Vedaj, higli-minded^and proud 
of' his proficiency. His father said to him ; Svetaketu, as thou 
art high-minded, thinkest thyself proficient, and^art proud, tell me 
hast thou asked for that instruction whereby the unheard becomes 
heard, the unthought thought, the unknown know^i ? riow, holy 
sir, he replied, is that instriictior given? H:s father said: Fair 
son, as by one lump of clay all that is made of clay lieconies 
known, being a modification of speech only, a change, a name, 
while the clay is the only reality : as, biir son, by one piece of ir^ 
all that is made of iron becomes known, being»a modititatiou of. 
speech onl}^, a change, a name, while the iron is the tfi^y reality : 
as, fair son, by a pair of scissors all that is made of^ steel becomes 
known, being a modification of speech only, a cffa*nge, a name * 
while the steel is the only reality: such is the method of that 
instruetlon. Svetaketu said: Holy sir, doub'tess my spiritual 
guide know not that, for, if he had known it, how shoViId lie not* 
liave told me ot it \ — Ho thou thei:, holy sir, tell me of it,* Be 
it so, he replied, fair youth. Existent only, fair son, was thiiia*, 
the beginning, one only, witl.out duality. 

A similar in(|uiry as to wliat is the one tbii.'g »'hic]) howcf 
known all things shall ho known is met with in the first chapter 
of the Mandaka Upaiiisbal : — ^ 

S'ainiaka the liouselioldor with reverence approachenl Anf^iras 
and asked, Holy sir, by knowing wliat sliall all this universe be 
known? To him Aiigiras said : Two scienees^are to be known, 
which they that know the Veda proclaim, higlu'r aii(4*a lower! * 
Of these the lower is the Rig^ofia, the Yj'jurvmlal th^^ Samaveda’, 
Bin Alharvaveda^ the rifonotica, Ritual, Orammar, Etymology! 

I roeody and Astronomy.,^ The higher is that by which* tliaf mi- 
di caying is attained. That wiiicb none can st%, non% can handle, 
without kindred, wirliout colour, which bag fteitber eyA uor ears! 
neither bands nor feet, impcrisbablo**infimtc1y divorsitiod, evory- 
w.iere present, wholly impercdptible, that is the iufmiitablo which* 
«ages behold as the siuircc of all/’ 

If wo know, as Aiiaudagiri says, tko tliP emanatory 
Fincipium of ;vll things, we shall know all tlnngs,^for all effcctf 
navo pre-existed in and are idejjtical with their "caused In the 
wor d of (lady life, says SankarScliarya, all individual things, indivi- 
«"al pieces of gold for efltainpl^, are known to ordinary meu if they 
plow tlie unities under which they are contained, the nature of ^old 
lor example. The que^ion ,of the^ text is, therefor#, what is°tho 
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one cause, or emanatory principle, of all the diversity of the 
universe, 'whith being Rnown all else must be known. 

/ The doctrine of 'metempsychosis appears everywhere in the 
Upanishads. It had apparently been taken up by the Indo-Arians 
•from the lower races amongst which they settled and with which 
they intcwningled. It ijf.a belief widely spread among the lower 
races, and ^appnars to mark a particular stage of their cultiire. 
To qyoti the Chli^jidogya : These rivers flow east and west, east- 
ward and^westwaid they come from the sea and return to the sea, 
and become i]\§ s^a, and know /lot they are this, or that. Even 
so <ill these living pVoceod from the existent, and know 

not that they proceed from it'" The one transcendent soul by 
illusory limitation to innumerable illus«)ry organisms passes into in- 
numerable individual sentiencies. Each personal soul is but the ono 
« impersohal soul itivestcd with such or such a tenuous involuorum^ 
with ‘whic)ji«l passes from body to body till tlie rise in it of real 
„ knowledge. jQnto.wHat l)odies it shall pass is determined by its 
former works. Departing from its present sphere of transmigra- 
tory experience it quits ^ts present body and takes up another ac- 
cording to its works, as the^ caterpillar passes yito a chrysalis and 
the chrysalis into^i liuttcrfly.""# There are two paths to the soul as 
it qtfits the body, the northern course, Uftaramdrga, to those that 
' knew the spiiitual reality, the southern, Lohshinamdrga to those 
that have fulfilled good works. “ They ” says the Chhandogya 
Upanishad, tlftit have this knowledge, and they that exercise 
faith and austerity in tlfb forest, attain to tlie light from the 
light, to the day frSm the day to the* light semilunation, from 
that to the six monihs the sun'.? northern journey, from 
those six ^months to the year, fjpom tho year to the sun, and 
I thence by dogrqes to This is the divine journey, 

deviiydnit. Th9y‘'hat*rpraain in the village practise revealed and 
traditionary works, pass into smok&, from smoke to the night, from 
piglit to' the dark semilunation, from tbte to the six months of tlie 
sun’s southern course, from these to the^^phere of tlie fathers, from 
thence to tho expahsc, from these to the moon. In tlie moon they 
abide till tlie exbaustiun of <,beir merits, and then they return by the 
selfsame path. 'I’hey* thet’efore, the residue of whose deserts is 
‘ good, quickly Obtain good einbodi#nent, ^embodiment as a Brah- 
man, a Ksliatriya, or a Vai.sya. They the resfdue of whOsSC de.serts 
is evil, quickly enter upftn an evil embodiment, embodiment as a 
^og, as a hog, or as a Chandala or degraded outcai^e." “ Seven,^ 
says the Mundakr#, “are the tongaes of fire. He that offers sacri- 
fice while theLe are shimng, and in due season, — the sacrifices, as 
solar rays, take him thither where flie one* lord of the gods abidc.s. 
Tlie resplendent sacrifice.s carry the sacrifice!' by the solar rays, 
crying; Come* hither, come hi^ier, gjjpetip^ him with kind words, 
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and praising him, saying This is the holy Brahma-sphere won by 
thy merits. Frail are these boats, the sacrifices, in •which is the 
lower rite witli its eighteen elements. They that rejoice in this 
tho highest end, are infatuated, and proceed again and again to 
decrepitude and death, ^Residing in the midst of the illusion," 
liaving a wisdom of their OAvn, thinking themselvQ3 learned, 
hei«vily smitten, they go about not ki\,owing tlicir way, like the 
blind led by the blind. Residing amit!}ft the illu|ion uSdej; various 
conditions, in their childish folly** they think they have^done 
all that they should do. But ^ inasmuch as these workers of 
works have no knowledge, because* Uiey " are attached^ to 
tlic fruits of their works, they become luiserable, falling from 
the sph(*res thereby attained, upon the exhaustion of their 
merits. Thinking rites revealed and traditionary the highest 
they are infatuated and know of uothir>g higher.* After enjoying 
happiness in tho heights of the paradise won by theitr*yorksj! they 
re-enter this or a lower sphere of fruition. ’Tl^ey that exorcise 
austerity and faith in the forest, having their senses restrained, full 
of knowledge, living upon alms, proceed passionless, thither where 
is that immortal spirit, the undecaying soul.t Surveying the 
spheres earned hy works, a Brahman should attain t(5 exemption 
from desire ; the uncreate is not attained by jvorks. To iome 
to know this iincreate, he should approach, with fuel in his hamls, 
a spirtual guide learned in the Vedas^ intent upon the impersonal 
self. To him sliould that theosophist, to him w’lieA h« has drawm 
nigh, with (piiescent mind, with senses wfth drawn from tho sensihles, 
procaim truly the science ftf the absolute, whei’eby be may know 
the uiidecayiijg, real, spin\'’ , • t 

Up and down the stream •of metempsychosis the^ personal 
Kelt floats like a gourd upon ^he waters. I^s trausinigratory 
expeiicnces are the miseries of birth, ^ decay, ^deatli**h linger, 
thirst, grief, bewilderment, jaiMajammimniimlndyiipipdi^dtiobt, 
'inohdavitah saimdjrah. •'These last till the rise of gnosik. ‘‘ Sp 
long,” .say.s Sankara in his <j.ommentary on tfie Aitareya l>pnnishad, 

‘ ‘'IS he know.s not the absolute spirit, so liftig mist he mis- 
take for Idniself his organism, external^ wlulractcrised iiydluctuat- 
iiJg visions ; and fancying the conditiins ii4' his illusory adjuuct 
lo he tlie conditions pf hi»rcal .self, parsing agliiii and a^aiu 
througii spheres of experience, divine, or human, or bestial, or iu- 
loiriid, from the state of the liighest dciU to that of a clump of 
grass, he mu.sU transmigrate, under the influonce of illusion, ami it! 
I* taut desires and actions.” • It is because the soul does not 
its real nature that it ts infected wd^h vlesiro and awersiou as 
rogauls the objects of its fictiefous environment ; from siidi desire 
im apriug its activities, from these its merits and de- 

iroiu those its siiccesiiive re-<4iiibudiiucuU l\t is by learuiug 
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the unreality of these objects, that it ceases to admire and desire 
tliat it ceases 4)0 act, that it ceases to be tainted with merits and 
demerits, that it escapes from further transmigration. The world, 
of experience is the only result of actions, samsdra eva karmandm 
'fhalam. ^ , 

In the w^Qi'Id of experi^cc, the sphere of the semblance and 
the unreal, reside agents, action, ends of action, lmi/dkdrakaphaJ,a- 
rupa evQ sdmmmh. In die supreme reality, the ultimate truth 
beyond the world of semblaticc, there is neither agent, nor act, 
nor end of action, the absolute self lies beyond all traiismigratory 
conditions, savvasd^msdiudhurmivarjitam brahma. J3y know- 
ledge of its real nature Tlie personal soul re-enters into union with 
the impersonal self, the absolute ego : for its desires falling away 
tiTere is nothing to prolong its connection with its illusuiy sur- 
roundings. On the cessation of*lhe illusion the soul lemains 
within itsel4*.and this is to reach tl»c highest end,(t vidydaivritlaa 
svdtmmy avastJunum paraprdptih. The means of liberation 
from metempsychosis is to know the unity of all souls in the 
one universal soul, mokohasya, sddlianam bi\ihamdtmaik(dva 
jndnam. And to^ be liberated is to abidt* injts real nature as 
'uudiflerence(\ spirit, kcadtUiuasiurupavadhCmalaLiihano mo'c- 
shali,^ Such libei’atiou, the ^lidding of ilie self as nndilfcrencod 
-selfyiis existence, not non-existcncc, Bhdvai u.po mokshah. And 
the unditferenced self, the absolute cg(D^ is au existence, knowledge, 
beatitude, uwrelMcd, above all* iclalion of snlject and object, such 
chidaiiandam brahma^ jaikrijmyabhdvLitinktam. 

So long jis the personal self is implic(\^ed in illusion, so long 
must its Utuismigration .proce^Jd. The ^^^rld, the seiies of trails- 
migratory 'experiences, is like the sacred fig-tree. 

Till fig-tfi'c, not that kind fur fruit renowued, 
bulf .such \ii at thus day to Indian.s known. 

In illlalahar or Deccan spread.s her arin.^, 
ihancliing so broad and ioiig^that in tli^ gionnd 
Ihe beinknl twig.s lake loot, and d.iuglileis grow 
Abopt the mother tree, a judAied sh.ule. 

High o\yrarche(l, and echoing walks between. 

Its root aliove is t*lie iiiipersonal reality, its brandies down- 
<;vaid.s^ arc thc‘ illu.sory Rplieus of * fruition. ‘MVitli upwaid 
ropts, ’ to quote the Railia Upauisbad, ‘^Wlth branches down- 
wards stands this sacred fig-tree from everlasting. That up- 
\Vard root is the resplendent bralimanj that alone ]s said to he 
immortal. On that the woilds repi^se one and all, that, no man 
can pass iiayond.’^ As on seeing one of its fibre.s,’' .says 8ankarA- 
charya, i‘a man may learn whatsis tlitf root of the Dee, so by 
obsei vine the tree of iriundanc existences, we may learn the 
natuie of its root, the absolute Ilgo, Jj^ is t^o show this that the 
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sixtli Vnlli of tliis Upnnisliad tliiis begins. This tree, the series 
uf triuisiiiigrntory oxisU^nces, froiti the undcTeloped tfl the statioii- 
;n v order of ohjeets, has its root upweards, th(? supremo sphere ot\ 
Vislitiu. This apparent uiiivers'e is a tree, inasmuch as it may 
1)0 cut down/’ l\'ee^fvvilcslui, is here derived from vraHch, to cut. 

It consists of divers miseries, births and deaths, decay aud sorrow. 

It at every moimmt other than it was Ijefore. ft appears awhilo 
and disappears, like a spectral illusio#i* a mirat^e, the aiuy fa-hrio 
of a reverie, and becomes thus in th^Tend, like the tree, a^mjiienti- 
ty. It is hollow . like the stem of a plantain. U is matter of 
doubt to the uiuhu standings of jnany huudrgds of misbeiiov«rs. 
To those that seek to know the truth its precise nature is unascer- 
tainable. ItvS only reality is its root the eternal spirit set out 
in the Upanishads. It springs from illusion, ami the desires auci* 
woiks resultant from illu^i()n, as from an imdeviloped stx'd. It 
has as its germinatiug seed Hiranyagarbha, in whom ^manifest- 
ed the two powers, the cognitive, and the activ^ j)owers, the 
absolute Ego. Its shalted trunk is the various tenuuiis uivolucra 
of all sentient creatures. It grows into l^uxuriant pride when 
wateied from the re^jervoir of tlnur desires. Its ihoots and twigs 
aie the sensitive organs. Us Ibliage* is revol;ition,* tradition, 
reasoning, science, instruction. Its Uossoins are /sacrifices, akns- 
giviiig, moitiiication, and many like observances. 'Its fruits m'e 
iiimiimuablo, eaten by .tranjunigratin^^ spirits, of vaiious taste, 
.SLMjsations of pleasure and of pain. Its roots gidw strong and 
stubborn when spiinkhxl with the watA’ of the craving for those 
fruits. Its seven upper .spheres, the Satyafoka or sphere of 
Ihabnifi and the rest, ar<? nosts in ^vhicli Jlialimfi nnd*all other 
spirits dwell like birds. Itrusth« loudly with a multitude^ of ciies, 
with the laughter and weeping of*croatures findmg pleasure and 
pain, joy and sorrow. It is cut down by tl|p‘ prct;epts foi* detaeli- 
niout from it and for the iiitiiitiCm of the ahsoiifte self delivered 
in the Upanishadst Such m the world-tree. It is a holy lig-t/rjee,, 
for like a sacred fig-tree it is in constant agitation, trenfulous” to 
th (3 breeze of desire and action. It has its hrafiches tlow awards, 
paradises, purgatories, and other places^of 4'e\Vard and puimhment. 
It is eternal : it has proa»cded from ev«*lastiiig, The root of this 
free is the respleudcmt^ tiie« pure supreip^ soul,* self-luminous 
with conseiousness. \’hat root is brahman^ for brahman js great 
over all, That only is immortal, of imperishable essence, because 
it is real. All glse than this, mortal or perisimblo, is unreal, “ a 
^(tdification of speech, a changOi a name.” UpBn this supreme- 
Jy-real absolute essence all *1116 worlds repose, unreal •like the 
niui'^(*iy of a waking dr*cam, Ifke the wateis of a mirage, sliowing 
tliouiselves so long as there is no intuition of the real. On it they 
ilhisoiily superposc<lJa their geyesis, their coutmuance, their 
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retractation. No other, no modification, lies beyond that imper- 
sonal self, as jars and other products lie as it were beyond the clay 
^and other materials out of which they were fashioned.” 

^ A like simile we find in the Miindaka (HI. 1, 1.) and the 
S'vctasvatara (IV. G) : ^ , 

“ Two i)iids associated, united, nestle on the same tree. Of 
these the one eats the sweet fruit of the holy fig-troe, the otlier 
looks on Without eating. .On the same tree the personal soul 
settl'Od, sorrows 'helplessly, knowing not what to do, hut when 
he sees the other, the adored lord, and his glory, .his sorrow leaves 
hini, When the' sper srecs tinj golden-coloured creator, the lord, 
the spirit, the spiiituarsource of all, then the sage shakes ofi his 
good and evil deeds, and unsullied cuters into the ultimate 
•identity.” 

, In this similetthe tree stands not for the aggregate of all bodies 
and. their ,i^irroundiugs, but for the body of any given individual 
souht “The two bii>ls,” Sankaracharya says, “associated, as always 
' together, itnitbd' as being manifestations of the same principle, 
settle on the same tree, the body regarded as a tree because it 
may be cut dow^, the same as the iinlifierent sphere ot the expe- 
‘ rience of both, o.s two birds .may settle on the same tree to eat its 
fruit. This treQ “with rools upwards, Inancbos downwards,” the 
sacred fig-tree, springing from an unapparent loot, and calhal the 
body, is that in which all living croatures must eat the fiuitsof 
their actiof^s. ■ Settled upon this like two birds are the individual 
soul associated with suchund such a tenuous inivlucrum in which 
illusion ^.ud its resultants, desires, wouks, and inpressions resides, 
and the divine spirit, .fhat is. the ahsoliHe spirit as associated with 
the totality of the cosmical illusion. Of these two birds thus 
stationed the one, the embodied spirit, associateil with the tenuous 
involvkvumf eals the^^sweet fruit of the holy fig-tree, the fruit of 
pleasure Ojud paia accruing from past actions, sweet as consisting 
of ^several diverse sensations. The other, G/jd, in his essence 
evtr pure, intelligent; and free, omniscient, illusorily conditioned 
by gooduQ'.s, lofiks on without eating, inasmuch as he is, in 
virtue .of his eternaflly witnessing them and of eternally existing, 
the moving cause of thc»» expeiience of pleasure and pain and 
• of the individual squl that experiences them. Ho looks on 
^without eating, that is, he merely sees 'all' that passes, for lii^^ 
motive causality is a* mere overlooking of others, liko that of n 
^ king. Thus then the personal soul home down .with its heavy 
burden of illr.siiJM, and of the r^^sultant desires, actions, results, 
d(‘.sii('h and Mversions, rolls to and frfi like a gourd upon the waters 
ot tlia ocean, identifying itself iiAplicitiy with the body, thinking 
itself tiie son of such a one, the grandson of another, thin or stout, 
accomplished or iinaccomplisl|cd, ha^ipy ^or miserable ; and sup* 
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posing that it is no other than this, is born, and dies, is united 
with or parted from friends and kindred. Tims then he sorrows 
liolplessly seeing that his wife qr childen die, that he can do no-\ 
thing, that his life is useless. Anxious and troubled about many 
things, because he rioes'’not know his real nature, he passes 
tlirough many states, as a spectre, a b’east, a man. At last in 
liis'niaiiy eml)odiments his pure and good works may rycumulate, 
the way may he pointed out to him^by a tenderly compassiopate 
spiritual guide, he may he possessed of harmlessncss, tnitjifiilnes.s, 
continence, abiiegntioii, self-restraint, and quiescence and his soul 
may he intent upon the truth. Tiicn whenjic^sces in his medita- 
tion, the other, God, different from the tree, or from all illusory 
adjuncts, exempt from transmigration, beyond all hunger and, 
thirst, and sorrow, and bewilderment, and decrepitude and death, 
he recognises that ho is himself the soul of all thi^ univers^, alike 
in all, residing in all sentiencies, and not merely thatbifltir illusive 
spirit individuated by unreal adjuncts springing from illusion. ’ He 
secs also that the glory, the expansive power, whereof the whole 
universe is a manifestation, is his own, he being one with God. 
When he sees this hw sorrow leaves him, he escipes l^eyond the 
sea of all his miseries." * * 

Jn the Taittiriya (1-10) the absolute self is described as the 
internal actuator of the tree, that is as Sankaiacharya says, of the 
tree of transmigratory exporfences, which has to be cut^down by 
those that aspire to liberation. ^ 

This world of transmigratory experience is oqly a modification 
of the sensories, or illusory/adjuncts, which, when the absolute Ego 
is apparently and urireally limited by them, constitute^ the sen- 
tient beings of the universe. Th^t the world is a more modifi- 
cation of these sensories is, Sankaracharya sqys, | 3 eovcd l)]^/.he fact 
that it is resolved into them jit the time of di*eamless sleep, 
mrvdm liy nntahhiranavUcaram eva jagat, manasy evu sushupte 
2^mhiya(larsiindL* As emanating from illusion it is, huU’t is»got' 
r'-Apmpanchasya mdyaya vidymnanatvam. i^a U vastutvam. 

■" new idea oftlio unity of seiitioncy, tlio,impeisoiialHy of con- 
ws, took up into itself, and retai«ed*s^ill a secondary place 


Tlio 

sciun^ness, 


tnr llie earlier mythology. The third feature of Indian specula- 
tinn. it.ci Knivit of onmpromiiJe, tlic reader •will mark in most of 


tion, its spirit . . 

file citations of the present article. Tt ... 
teaching of most of the Upanishads is 
niytliical sc¥r, and said to have been 
in an unbroken 

From any. but qiie of the.s(r exponents in3"tructio’a 
iSi 'i’ho teacher is to be ap- 

' , as h.as heen seen wKli fitting awe, the would-lie 
nriugiiiK bun fncl for his saereii fiiea *'Tl,a ,.„i 


IS tlii.s .spirit that thd' 
reforiefl to some deity 
handed down from 


spiritual teachers, guru- 
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soul,” to quote S'ankaraclKMryii’s ooiiinieiitary on the Kena Upa- 
tiisliad, “ oxeViipt from hi) differences, luminous with pure knovv- 
^(Ige, is to 1)0 aitaiiWd through the instructions of a succession of 
spiritual guides. The absolute intuition is to he arrived at 
' through the teaching of a succession *of aathorilies, not from 
independent reasoning.” ‘ 

■The spiijit of compromise again manifests itself in the 
distincliui takoq in tlie* Afundaka Upanishad between the 
inferior find the superior science, the apnid vul//d and the 
para vidyd, fjquivalent to tjie hirvud'dnd^ or ciuemonial 
portion, and the jt.dnaJtd'hda or gnostic portion, of th(‘ Vedas. 
The inferior science is to serve as an initiation to the higlier, as 
purifying the intellect of the aspirant to liberation for the recep- 
tion of tlic trutli. It is contained in tlie hymns and the com- 
inentarit's and (disquisitions, the Mantras and the lhahmanas. 
The gods qr.?? their worship helong to the unreal. Corenionial acts 
arc fetdowed hy^thoir^appropriate rewanis, hy a blind and fatal 
necessity. But those rewards are transitory T'lo good woik^ 
that procure a sojourn, in a paradise are sooner or later exhaust (ul, 
and their residuary iuflucuc(is (anusaya) necendtate the re-iunhodi- 
ment of the soul do which tlu^ cling. A ])ieture to some (h^gice 
similar to tlijs.is familiar Mo the reader of the tenth hook ol 
Plato’s Republic, ami the sixtli yErndd. Even the lia]>piness of the 
paradise^ or spheres of the (Icities, is®taiuto<l with the inecjualitUh 
amongst tli# p<‘ntici pants, ami the uever-abseut misgiving tluit it 
most ere long expire. Thdl'o is no lasting satisfaction to l>o got 
anywhere«hi the illusory or transmigratoi*V order of things. ‘‘ I’Ik'v 
that ivjoi?e in rites as the highest end,” as we liave already lead 
ill the Mundaka Upanishad, ” are •infatuated, and proceial again to 
decrepitude a»Hl (^cath, tSurvi^ing the spheres earned by works a 
BrahinauVslioubl Vlttaiii, to exemption from desire: tlie uncroatc is 
notattanied by tvorks.” The purifi(iatiou of intellect necessary 
to tke aspirant may be the result of his^ merit 'in perhaps many 
enifK^diuttmts. Thus ^ankaiacharya says, in his commentary on 
the S vetasi'atara U I 7): ‘*It is as a conseijucuce of worship in 
many eKihodiments, and wlpm his inner faculties liave been purgeil 
in successive states ‘of existence liy sacrilico, almsgiving, aus- 
terities, and coerciouc of tlie brearii, tl^it ,the intuition of tlie 
fwpremt^ self beyond duality, the pleroma of beatitude, arises. R 
^arises not in iinpurgcd fmier faculties ” By ascesis he destroys 
impurity that is merit and demerit — hy gnrosis ho enjois 
immortality, tapnsd kabna.shamdtanli, vidyd *inriiai)i aSHvic. 

“ lor fis a tarnished ipirior is not receptive of colours and lighh 
so the* faculties unmatmed are not receptive of the absoluh' 
inttiitiiin. “ 1 he intellectual intuition,” to quote Sankariicharyas 
iulfoduction to the 6 veiasvuUra, “ie noUsiiontaucous, butcoinc'j 
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only mediately through the prerequisite purity of tlie internal facul- 
ties.” Avacjamndta evu tadapehsliHa siiddhidvarena na cha 
sdhiult. So again in his commentary on the Taittiriya : “The ffj^e 
ol the spectator is not reflected on a dull surface, as for example 
upon that of a watfr-jar, hut is mirrored upon a lustrous sinTac'^ 
such as that of a .sheet of water: in the, .same manner the intuition 
of the spiritual ab.solute is po.ssihlo only in an unruflled state 
of the internal faculties, when the rdcunent of purity predomi- 
nates.” And in his prolegomena*"to the SVetiisvatara : ‘^Wheri 
men perform the rites, as an offering to God, the aiii'hia mundiy 
without any view to their results, these rites 'become immediately 
conducive to lilieiation, being a means urtll'e purification of the 
faculties, which puriticatioii is aeain a means to gnosis, the 
means of extrication from further transmigration.” And in Itis 
commentary on the Kona IJpanishad : “ A],! the ritual and the 

knowledge of the deities and their worship, rightlv^v , exercised by 
the a>piiaiit (‘xompt from desire of jihaiiipmenal ‘enjoyments, 
result in purification of the intellect.” ' ' • * 

I he sy''temat iscd V(‘danta sets out in its tlifosophy, four 
pr(e'U)(/)iit(t (aiiv^jaudJui) the (pialirK'daspiia^it, adhikdrut ; tiie 
ol)j(‘ct matter, vis/uij^^L that about, wfucli all tjie Upanishads aiG 
conversant, nanudy, tin* unity of all personal souls in the one uni- 
versal and impersonal S'»ul, the pure or undiderciiOed coii.sciou^sne.ss* , 
tin* comwxum, r,nml)<Lndh(9, that is, tin* redation of the Upanishads 
to the unity of all sou 1'^, as evidontuiry of the maHer evidenced, 
the relation between (he Upaiiishad.stas conveying tran.scemlental 
knowledge, and the kii )wledge ( hat they cmivey ; and the end, 
'pi'dt/ojiina the cessatioif of illusion through knowleilgrvof the unity 
of all souls in the universal spirit, *as exhibited in the ^exts. “ He 

that knows self pa.sscs heyoinf miseiy ” ” He knows the absolute, 

becomes the al)solute,” and matjy others. * * * 

“Tlie qualified aspirant,’^ then, to ’follow the words of the 
A^edruitasrira, ‘iscorchct^ by the fire of biitlis and deaths and 
other tiansinigratory experiences, repai^s^vitll his offering *in ’Ins 
hand to a spiritual guide, learned in the Vedas, aiql intent upon 
the spiiitnal reality, and follows him, jn' a same m’an,ner that a 
man whose head is stricken by the fl®es to a tank.’ And thus 
It IS that the lext^of UiclXpanishad .say.s : To Icain tiiat let hvn 
‘‘Approach, fuel in hand, a spiritual guide, learned in the Vedas, 
intent upon the undifferenced self. This director in tile plenftude 
of Ins teuderues.s, instructs him by the method of illusory 
assertion and the unsaying ^)f tliat assertion,” adhifdromlpavd- 
d^nyaueua. “ And thus tlie same text proceeds : to liim that 
j laws nigh with du6 revefence, with his faculties quiciscent, with 
ns soases restrained, the theosophist proclaims truly tliat science of 
uo absolute, by whi«h hashall ^uow the uudecayiug, real spiriu” 
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Such is tho method, then, of the Upanishads, and of the 
VeclSnta philo.^ophy, first to show bow all the apparent order of 
all internal anti external phoenomena, arc illusorily over- 
spread upon the one spiritual reality, brahman; and then to 
Unsay all that has been said, to show that thk spiritual reality 
is iu its owi^, nature undidVreiiced, transcending the relation of 
subject and object, that all .that has been predicated of it ha^ 
been predi/jated uinjer illus()r 3 '*conccptions, that the whole round of 
things which appear to overlie it, is fictitious, an illusorily generated 
illusion. “Tiiat ^whicli lies beyopd the cosmical series,^’ sa 3 's 
Sank^vracharya, ‘^is articula\ely describe<l by illiisorv predications, 
and the unsaying of those predications:” adhijdropdpfivdddbJiJjdin 
7i'ishprapa nchah pvapanchfate. 

^Yhat is to be said of this ultimate reality, that lies beyond or 
beneath the world of appearance, the unmanife'''ted that tianscends 
the niaii^ifestp]",^ What U brahman in its original conception? 
Let ns look at the w,i)i(i, to get at the thing. “ The term brah- 
Qiian' says Anandagiri in his glo.ss to Sankarachaya's commentary 
on tho Taittirya, “ comes frpm the root brih to glow, to increase, 
and is expressive of fgrowth ijnd gn'atness. 'This is a vastness 
uhlimited as to spaces time, andviontent, there being no evidence 
of any- coarctation, and appKos to a subject ol unsurpassed 
ijaagiikude/’ And again : Brahnvm is from brih, to grow, 
and it is matter of common experience how tho body grows 
by respiration and similar functions.” This latter note has reference 
to a passage iu which tlie* vital air is identified with 6rrt/ma?i, 
of which it Js one ol the manifestations*. Perhaps its earliest 
signification was the oxpansivp force of 'nature, rcgardc<l as a 
spiritual power, tin* power manifested most fully in vegetable, 
animal and human bfe, hut everywhere present though unseen. 
II. is, to xhs theJtiMguagp of Emerson, “ tho great and crescivo 
self rooted in, absolute nature.” It’ underlies all pluenomenal 
existences, 'from the highest divinity dowrt to tho humldost grass, 
brtuimHddsftsmibaparyanf'ain As Fichte .says; — A Hower has 
sprung out nli; the ’earth, and I iider from thence a plastic 
power in n/itfire Siich'a, forpiative power exists for me only 
so far as this flower and otl^u's, plants generally, and animals, 
exist for me: — 1 can d<v>cril)e this power ogly j>y its effects, and 
it i^i to me no more that tlie producing cause of such effect.s, 
tho generative principle of* flowers, plants, animals, and organic 
foiln.s ill general. 1 liavo not come into heing hy my ^wn power. 
It would he the highest ali.surdity to .siuppo.se that 1 was before I 
came into esistence, in ordef to bring mykelf into existence, I have, 
then been* called into being by anot^ier power l^ejmnd myself. 
And by what power but the universal power of nature, since 1 too 
am a part of nature ? Tho timv. at which «iny oxistence began, 
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and the attributes by which I came into being, were determined 
by this universal power of nature; and. all the ppwers by which 
these inborn attributes have since manifested themselves, and will 
manifest themselves as long- as I have a being, are determined 
by the same power. I cannot, indeed, explain how the power gf 
nature can produce thought ; but can I, better explain its opera- 
tion in the formation of a plant or in the motion or an animal ? 
There is in nature an oiiginal thinkipg-power, as the.e is an origi- 
nal formative power. "J’liis originarl thinking-power of tlfe rmiverse 
goes forth and developes itself in all possible inodes of which it is 
capable, as the other original hU’ces of^.naturt -go foith and assume 
all forms possible to them I, like tlrs •Jilant, am a parficular 
mode or manifostatiori of the formative-power; like the animal, a 
particular mod(? or manifestation of tlie power of motion ; and be- 
sides these I am also a particular mode ormanife^tation of the think- 
ing power, and tlie union of these three original powers into one, — 
into one harmonious development,— is the ,distingin>l)ir)g charac- 
teristic of my species, as it is the distinguishing characteristic cf 
the plant species to be merely a mode or manifestation of the 
formative power, when I contemplate all ibingf^ as one whole, one 
nature: there is but one powei\’ This ultimate <power is the 
brahman of Indian metaphysics. Again, Fiefite says : Man, a 

paiticiilar mode or manifestation of all the powers of nature in 
tlieir union, when left to himself proceeds from birth to death iii 
old age. 1 as individual — that which I call me — my personality, 
— am not the man forming power cf nature, but only one of its 
manifestations; and it» is only of this manifestation that I am 
conscious as myself, mi of that power whose exisf,eiico 1 onl^ 
infer from the imces.sity of ex^ilairiing my own.’' This manil'esta' 
tion is the Jiva, the personal soul, or iinlividual sentiency, o 
the Upanishads, rising through innumeiahle Varieties, ♦“ to man’i 
imperial race, from the green- myriads in the peopled grass.” 

“ Soe miiltcr i.Vxt, with v.-irions lih' eiuhied, 

Trt’ss to one centre .still ; the gcnei'al good. 

See dyi!ig veg(3tjil>les life .sustain, ^ 

Sec life (li^.solvi^g vegetate a^Min: 

All forms that perish (*thor supply, — 

lyv turns we catch the vital 'treath’^iml die — 

Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, ' 

They ilse, Ihey bre.ik, and to that sea return.” 

In each individual," proceeds Fichte “ nature beholds hersel 
from a particular point of view." For natuiv, take biahman, .tm 
you have the sense of (he Upanishads exactly. “I call myself— 
/, and thee — Thon ; thuU callest tliy^self — 1, and n\e — Thou ; 
lie beyond thee, as thou beyond me.’ Of what is without me, 
t'om prebend first those things wliich touch me most nearly : tho 
those which touch Jthee.,most pearly, from those points w^e cac 
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proceed onwards to the next, proximate ; hut we describe very 
different patlus;^ which may liere and there intersect eacli otlier, 
but never run paralle,!. There is an intinifo variety of possible 
iriUividuals, and hence also an infinite variety of possible startini^^- 
points of consciousness. This consciousness of all individuals, 
taken toi^ether, constitutes the complete co'nscidusness of the uni- 
verse ; and there is no otlier, for only in the individual is there 
defi'niteness and reality.’^ Tins consciousness of the universe is 
jagadatmTn} , the Kiviina mu ndi, ihc God, of -the ancient Indian 
theosophistr, the absolute Eqroas qianifested in infinite variety of 
“name and form/’ h the apparent and fictitious world of sense. 
In the language of l^oj^. n, iIkuo must bo assuriu'd to be some 
internal spring that impels everything to life, and to a life mure 
ap^l more developed. 

The spiritual reality which unmanifested underlies all the ma- 
nifested and unreal world of experience is said in the Upanishads 
to be “ llie luldaused cause of all,” “ thought by him that cannot 
think it’lie that tl'inks it knows it not, unknown to them that 
know it, known to them that know it not” (Kona. 11.3.) It is 
necessitated to negative thought, withheld from positive conception : 
QOfpwscendo njnorfUur, at ycpiovando cognoscitar. “ From it 
words turn back wifli the mind, not reaching it.” (Taitterlya II. 4.) 
It lies beyond ttife apparent things of evory'day exfierience, 
%arudvjjavaluivgo(‘hanldlbnn ; it is nptonched by the intiunal 
and external order of things, f,r(f]vincJH%s}fris/d<tm evit hndnna. 
Ail duality, all the cognition,, the action, and pas.sion of all sen- 
tient beings, is the fictiiioii.s creation of the illusion, as.^oidatod uu- 
rcally witli ttiis one reality, from everlasting, (tcid gapdrfiulplhim 
dvdltam. ‘jThe deity, that is, the <,me s[)iritual n^aliiy as.soi'ialisl 
with illusion,” says JSMiikairieharya lo his commentary on the Svetas 
vatara Up«i^islia<l. 1,0,) “ is to he viewed as the moving cause of 
all things, luasmtrvjh^as it fimlerhos tlum, importing existence and 
manife.station ‘to all create«l things:” Sfttjdi^phdrtgdtiipradattijifi^ 
*dhif{hiLdn(f{irma prarafptdram eva vid/jdf. As associa,te<l with 
illusion and viewed ajs Deity it i.s the internal ruler, as presiding 
over all cre.'ittfA things, by giving to thorn existence and manife.st- 
ation.” Tills Is that whicl^ ‘V*x[,st(jd in the beginning, one only, with- 
oytdualiiy.” ^Chhandogya. VI. l-2.j Ayd without duality means, a.s 
Ariandagiii tells us, without aught like itself without, and without 
diffdrences ‘within : ^Svffjdiigasvagatidjhed^^^^^^^ As the cause 
ofi^all change, it is itself unchaugcahle. It is c^'i;empt from 
activity, and all modg^sol transmigrat(^ry (‘xistence ; Jiatrituddisuka^ 
l(XS(imHdi'(idhiXTiiiT(iTavii(i. It lias naught before it, or after it, 
or Within it, or without it :* tad dad (tmhuilipurvam anapavam, 
(inantdTdm avdJiyam. In it.s real es.sence, and when the unreal 
world is left out pt view, it n, a.s Sankaij-charya. saj-s, in his com- 
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mentnry ou the S'vetasvataraTIpanIsliad neither a cause, nor not 
a cause, nor botli cause and not cause. Jti? eternally puie, intelli' 
gent, and free. Pure, says Nrisinhasarasvatilii the Subodhini, aV. 
exempt from illusion and all* other imperfections, intelligent as 
self-luminous, as excludir\g all that is incognitive, free as absolved' 
from all illusory adjuncts. “ It is ' the Kena Upanishatl declares 
cither than the known, and above the. unknown” on which A.n- 
audagiri remarks that, that which isoPaSr than the knowing sub- 
ject is either known or unknown'^ and thus the text by denying 
lioth the known and the iinknowm in regard to the absolute, identi- 
fies it with the self or soul ofCthe kno wing subject. “Thc-eye 
1 caches it not, speech reaches it not, tlioiiglit reaches it not ; we 
know not, we understand not, tliat one should teach it ; it is other 
than the known, above the unknown. Thus have wo heard of ihos5 
of the old time, who set it forth to it.s. That \Wiich by speech is • 
not uttered, by which speech is uttered ; that kwt^y thou as 
self (as not that which they think Ijo be tlii.s. ^ That 
wiiicli with tliought one thinks not, that wlierefiy tlie tliought 
is thought, that know thou to he self the sijprcmo, not that w'hich 
they think to be thi^. That which with the eyo\one sees not, tliat 
whereby the eyes see, that know Uion to he se^f, nof that wliicli 
they think to be so. That which with tlie ear onp hears not, 'that 
by which the ear is heard, that know thou to he tlie siiprome, 
not that which they think* to be this. That which the breath 
breathes not, that by which the breath is l)reathe(h that know 
thou to he the supreme, not that which they think to be supreme. 

Similarly in tlie Briliadaranyaka; This ^ame iiupei i.shablc 
piiiici])le is that which fes unseei^ hears unheard, thinks un- 
tliought, knows unknown. Other than this there is none that 
t^ecs ; other than tliis there is nd\io that* hears ; other than this 
there is none that thinks ; other than tliis Ui^re is'npue tluxl knows. 
Over this imperishable priucipTe the illusory expans/s is woven, 
both woof and wai*p. • ’ . , 

•As in dreamless sleep seeing the spirit' sec.s not this or that, 
so seeing tlie spiritual reality sees not ; for tlTere is^io intcirnp- 
turn in the sight of that tliat .sees, ,ks. vision is imperishable; 
hut there is nothing second to that, •othef tliau that, apart from 
tha% that it should s^e. ^ ^ 

A.S in dreamless sleep hearing the spirit hears not thi§ or tlia4;, 
Ko hearing the spiritual reality liears not ;T()r there is no intennis- 
bon in the heading of that that hears, for its audition is imperish- 
able ; but there is nothing sccoad to that, othc? than that, apart 
hcni tliat, that it should , * 

As in dreamle.ss sleep thinking the spirit thinks not, so thinking 
‘e spuitual reality thinks not; for there is no interruption in the 
ol that that tUijiks,* for its# thought is iinporishable ; but 
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there is nothing second to that, other than that, apart from that, 
that it should think. * 

As in dreamless sleep knowing the spirit knows not, so knowing 
the spiritual reality knows not ; for’there is no interruption to the 
knowledge of that that knows, for its knowledge is imperishable ; 
hut therq is nothing seeond to that, other than that, apart from 
that, that it should know. ' 

Where, iti waking or di'earoing, there is, as it were, something 
else, 'there one sees somethirig other than itself, smells something 
else, tastes something else, says something else, hears something 
els^, thinks so'meihmg else, touches something else, knows some- 
thing else. 

In the Katha XJpanishad the ultimate spiritual reality, the ah- 
holute Ego, is thus described as illusively undeilying the world, 
but unoiffected by its imperfections. 

AP'One St'o spreading through a house becomes the counterpart 
of evory form, so the one soul internal to all scntiencies is tlie 
counterpart of every form, and extends beyond. 

As the one atmosphere filling a house becomes the counterpart 
of every form, ^ the one soul within all scntiencies is the coun- 
terpart of every fi^rm, and extends beyond. 

As the sun, the eye of all the world, is unsullied by external, 
visible impurities, so the one soul within all seutiencies is unsullied 
by the misery of the world, being external to it. 

In the Atharva-siras wc read : 

The sages that see tliat spirit, of the size of the extremity of a 
hair, in tjie midst V)f the heart, the uni /crsal deity, golden (that is 
self-luiiiiwous), most excellent, they find peace, and no others find it. 

In the Biihadaranyaka and th« Muudaka, tiie spiritual reality 
out of which, when overspread'hy the comical illusion, all things 
emanatfe,«into wl^ich tl\ey are withdrawn at the periods of universal 
collapse, is, exhibited, is the followrng illustrations: — 

a’spider extends and retracts its tliicads, as plants spring up 
from the^earth, as from the living man grow the hairs of the head 
and body, %o fronf that imperishable reality arises this universe. 

In th® Brihadfiranyalvi wo read : — 

This same spiritual realidy is the lord of all beings, the king of 
all beings. *As in thei axle and in dlie felly of a wheel all the 
^okes i^re fixed, so are all creatures, all living souls, superposed 
upon the spiritual reality. . , 

* The impersonal self is “ existent, intelligence, beatitude, sachchid 
dnanda” “ The^ absolute self, says the Taittariya, is truth, kno\v- 
ledge, infinity.'’ “ The^aUsolute self,'' to quote Sankarficharyas 
comine4itary on this passage, “ is tAith ; t^lie absolute self is kuo'V' 
ledge; the absolute self is infinity. A thing is true when it 
not exceed or fall short of thr^furui uudeti which it is cognised. 
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The false is that which does exceed or fall short of the form 
iiuder which it is cognised. Hence all change or modification is 
fictitious, ‘a modification of speech, a chahge, a name ouiy> 
and the clay is the only reality*. Thus the existent alone being 
found to be true or real**-^JS^/j8 i)eing real and ficniia fictitious, uii-' 
real, having a spurious being only, the more semblance of an exis- 
tence, — “ the words, the absolute self is, truth exclude all changes 
or modifications from the one reality. follows hence that the 
absolute self is the universal em^natory cause. Its causality 
is inferred from its reality, and lest it should be inferred that being 
the principiam, that of which all Hiings Were -riiade, it must like 
the potters clay h(i incognitive, it is added* flTat the absolute self 
is knowledge. Knowledge is here an abstract, indicating cogni- 
tion not the cognitive subject, being predicated of the ultirnatS' 
spiritual reality along with truth and infinity. Truth amhinfinity - 
would he iticornpatible with it. did it imply a subject .K cogidtiou. 

If the pure idea were susceptible of modifications, how could it be 
true and infinite? That is infinite wbicli cannot" be demarcated' 
in any direction, If it were a knowing subject, it would be limited 
by its objects and itj cognitions. Another Upaufishad text says : 
that is the infinite where naught else is known,! wlier 5 one knows 
something ulterior, that is finite. •Being thus^ affirmed of the 
absolute togetlicr with truth aud infinity, the word knowledge is an *». 
abstract term. The words Hhe absolute self is knowledge are 
intended to deny agency and other active modes, and at the same 
time to deny that it is incognitive, Ifke the potter’s clay in the 
familiar example of material causation. The .^amc W07I3 might 
be taken to imply the •finitude of the spiritual real ?ty, all the 
cognitions of every-day experience being limited or finite. The 
word infinity is therefore addeiT to exchidc the idea of finitude. 
The term infinite is negative, denying J:he pa'i^ence '(ff limits, 
the words truth and knowledge ^re po.sitive as aftirming a sense of 
their own. The k^iowledge of the absolute spirit, like the light of 
the sun, or like the heat in fire, is naught *e)se than the absolute 
essence itself. It does not, therefore, like our experiences, need any 
conditions external to it.self, being the etei^iaf essence.*' * 

In this knowledge there is neithei^subj(?ct nor olyect, it is, as 
Bamatirtha says in the Padayojanika, eten^il objectless cognition, 
'nityam mrvishayam jndnavi. When the impersonal self is sai.d 
to be omniscient, this means that it is s«?lf-luminons, ami that it 
gives light to all objects, and to all the modifications of the cognitive^ 
faculties of all sentient beings. •Its omniscience»is an illumination 
of all ^things sarvdvahhdsaJattva, ** It is pot literally, but figuia- 
tively/" says Anaadagiri,*“ thatlihe absolute .self is said to bo omnis- 
cient,’* saryajnam brafimo'pacfmryate, ** The cognitions of the 
I mind in the \)jorld*of sen^e suppose faculties and organs, 
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but the knowledge which is the essence of the idea does no 
suppose faculties and organs, for otherwise it could not exist in tb 
jtiite of dreamless siec; , in AVhich the activities of all the facultie 
and organs have ceased.’' 

“ In regard to the infinity of the spiritual reality SankarSchary 
proceeds:.. “Its infinity is threefold, it is infinite in spac 
tune, and content, extepsively, protonsively, and euhstautiall} 
Space, QS having no boifiw.ls, is extensively infinite, but spac 
is not protensively or subf>tantially infinite. And why so 
Because its existence is derived. But the spiritual reality is no 
like space, limited Lftinpomlly, because its existence is undciivecl 
Whatever has a denWa existence is bounded as to time, hut th 
spiritual reality has an underived existence, and is therefore infinit 
as to time. So also it is infinite as to matter or content. And ho^ 
so? Because it isandifferent from all that is. One thing is the limit ( 
anotkerth^g, inasmuch as the notion of one thing has a certain c.x 
tent, ns excluded from that of another thing. The limit of any giv(‘ 
thing is tlie point where the conception of that thing teiminatc 
The notion, for example^ of a cow witliholds itself from the notion c 
a horse, and tiiuij'tlie nature and notion of a cow, is limited i)y th 
nature and'uotioB of a horse,, and therefore finite. This suit ( 
liniwtatiou is seen in other tilings, but there is no limitation of tlii 
kied in the absofute Ego, and tliercfore the absolute Ego is unlimitci 
as to content. If it be asked how tlierspiritual reality is indilfereii 
from, or identical with all things, it must be replied that it i 
80 because it is the the ^V>x7, ^>f all things. Fo 

brahman^ is the ^ouice of all that is>; of space, and lime, am 
all tliing»clse. Is it urged that hnhm\-^,n must be limited as t 
content, by those things ? bleijnbtr : for all things having a deri 
vative existence are fictitious or’Tmreal. No derivative existeiici 
has aii}^ existence apart from that from which it emanates. Tli( 
notion of existence terminates at that 

(.^hhaudogya Upanishad already cited » saNS. bt is a modificatioi 
of speech only, a nain(f, the clay is alone the reality, and the existcii 
alone is tln^ reallK^ The spiritual absolute is therefore, as tli( 
^Vxv Space, and* ^irtio, and things, unlimited as to time 
Eveiyhody knows thn 4 spaQo is unlimited as to extension, drdhmai^ 
is the cmanatory cau^e of space, and llierefoio soul or self is iufi’ 
nito as to extent. No one knows of anytldng*uhiquitous emanating 
from the ulji(|uitous, and thus the spatial infinity of soul or self 
unconditioned. As liaving an iinderived existence is it infinite 
as to time ; all oUier things haviu^>- no i*eal existence, it is iiifmit® 
as to coi4ton^. It.s reality is uncondiiJioucd.” 

Thcio quotations are a fair specimen* of Saukach 3 rya’s meta' 
piiysics, and i 5 s tru.stcd, that the reader will forgive their prolixity- 
They bring to light the eterna^ dilhcidty to the thinker, the co-t‘X' 
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istence of the unrelated with the related : of the finite with the 
finite. This is the crux philoso'pUorii'irk,. iThe UpaiUishads try to 
cut the knot, by teaching the unreality o^ th/e many ; the fiuitu^, 
the imperfect, the relative. 

“ The conception of the absolute and infinite” says Dr. Manse!,. 

“ from whatever side we view it, appofars encompassed with con- 
tradictions. There is a contradiction in supposing such an ob- 
ject to exist, whether alone or in Qoojimction witli*others ; and 
there is a contradiction in supposing it not to “exist. There is a 
contradiction in conceiving it as one ; and there is a coAtradiction 
ill conceiving it as many. Thefe is , a contr^-dictfon in conceiving 
it as personal ; and there is a contradict^ in conceiving it as 
impersonal. It cannot, without contradiction, be represented as 
active ; nor without ec^ual contradiction, be represented as inactiv''.. 
It cannot be conceived as the sum of all existence; nor^yet can 
it be conceived as a part only of that sum.” The aycient j[ndian 
theosophists, were alive to these contradictions. tiyed to 

oveicome them by their “ method of unreal pVe^icaiion and the* 
aunullment of that unreal predication,” adJnjdropdpavddany- 
df/ena, teaching first how all the out^r and the inner order 
of things, in the world of .semhlanc<^, through* which the trans-* 
migrating spii it Inid to pass, were illusorily overspread, adhyasta^ 
adki/(lropif(i, upon tne undifVerenced unity, thedmpersonal and 
spiritual al).soluto, and then* how, by recognising the unreality of^' 
all these things, and by tlirowing away all ditiVrences as unreal, 
the intuition of the one undifierencec^ reality was to* be attained, 
on the rise of which all .apparent action, pa^ision and cognition 
cease, and the soul or s»lf recovers its reality, remain^ the pure, 
uiKlificreiiccd self. Tlie many, thfj relative, and the imperfect, is 
to be shown to be unreal, a scmblanc.c only, adequate to the 
experience of the ordinary man, inadequate trt^the sci^BfCe of the- 
tlieosophist, the fictitious creation of an illusion that lias been in 
association with, the 0114 absolute self from all eterni\y. « All this 
«eoming action, and passion, and cognition, arises fr^m the in- 
flection of the one real self upon the unreal se^isories of inmimer- 
ablo personal, transmigrating selves, or jivas. ‘‘ One^’general soul 
fills every brain” — the Indian tbeo^opfiij^ wmuld .say tlie interior 
ol every licart, — “ as one bright sun sheds light in every star.”^ 
“ There is,” says Anaudagiri in bis gloss on SankSracharya's 
commentary or the Aitareya Upani.sbad„ one soul otht-r t]ian*’all 
sensqries, other than the modifications of all semsories, st^f 
luminous in its es.seiice, the wihiess of all thino^s, present through- 
out the modifications of aU sensories.” I n Deo iQium sum us et 
iter urn diversa ab es, vt a sole radii, 

D is only as the light of this spirit becomes one witl/tbe light 
of the sensory afid the light of the object that the ohipct. vCspa 
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into consciousness ; apart from its light the faculties could not 
operate. In. the absecice of this, in such a state of things as the 
IPuddhist nihilists ^describe, there would follow, as Rainatirtha 
teaches in the VidvaumanoranjinT, a total blindness throughout 
» the whole imagined universe, jagaddndhyam prasojyeta. In 
a like manner it is that Plotiuus says tliat the intellectual vision 
beholds things enlightened by the fontal unity, and in the light of 
that fontal faiity. ^ o 

“The same spirit is present throughout all sentiencies,*’ to cite 
S'ankaiSc^iarya's Bhashya on the Svetasvatara “ as the same ether 
is present throu^di UjDlurality of >vater-jars, at once one really and 
iinreally many, likd^ne one sun reflected upon many sheets of 
water.’* “The one sun appears to be many in many sheets of 
v;ater, the absolute Ego appears to be many, residing throughout 
its many illusory adjuncts/' that it is throughout the sonsories 
(antojikara^ia) of ail sentiencies. In the language of Plotinus, 
there js onb life in alHhings, manifesting itself by its presence in 
•bodies, shining 'Irito them and animating them, thus projecting 
pictures of itself, like a face seen in many mirrors. As Fichte 
says : In all the forms that surround me, I behold the reflection of 
•my own being br^)ken up into. countless diversified shapes as the 
mort\ing sun, broken in a thousand dew-drops, sparkles towards 
.itsel.f. 

“ That which all sentencies are,’* Sankaracharya says in his Bhas- 
hya on theTaittiiiya, isthereai, absolute self, transcending all trans- 
migratory conditions, and they are nothing else than that.” Biah- 
man is the “ one spirit internal to allseii-tiencies,” ckah sarvabhut- 
antardtmq. It specially abides in the heavt, for it is there that the 
internal faculties are lodged, ancl it is,there reflected upon or in juxta- 
position to those faculties, and thhs illuminates them, "Theiin- 
maiiifested bi'ahnuUi,” v/rites Anandagiri (on Taittiriya Upanishad 
II. I,) “ resides as a, looker-on in the intellect, in the elemental ether 
witliin the heart.” As thus residing *in the .sensories of all 
sentient creatures it i» the witness of the cognitions in all 
intellects, SiuvabiK^dhipratyasdkshm, It is seated according 
to the physiology of the^ llpanishads at a point in the heart 
from which a hundrail ancl* one arteries radiate. Of these, one, 
.the coronal artery, sudJifimrid, is the passage which the spirit 
of^the worshipper, who adds knowledge ‘of ‘the deities to his 
works, tkkes to ascend to the sphere of BrahmS. “The 
stiiritual reality” says Anandagiri (on Taittirjya II. I,) ^‘dwells 
manifested as a wiUiess or spectator Jn sensory, in the elemental 
ether whicli occupies the heart.” Whe^i it is said that the spiritual 
reality dwells in the sensory in the heart, \('e are, Sankarficharya 
tells us in bis commentary on the same passage, to understand tbat 
the spiritual rpality is to be learn ed^frotn^a modification of the 
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sensory, for then is no other way in which that universal soul 
omnipresent and un differenced could have^ connection with any 
space. In other places he explains the special localisation of 
this supreme spiritual piinciple to be its juxtaposition to or 
reflection upon, the sensory. The sensory is unreal, a fictitious 
creation of the cos'mical illusion, the localisation is therefore ' 
unreal. Like the other assertions about ' 6ra/tman it has to be 
said, and then to be unsaid. Such js.the only way in which the 
teacher can expound the real self. A handled s«d,one/' 
to quote the Clihandogya (VI 11. 6,) “ are the arteries of the 
licart, Of these, one proceedii upwards through the head. 
Going upwards by it the soui proceedsuJb immortality. ‘The 
others proceeds in all directions, to give egress to the soul.” The 
immortality here spoken of is relative immortality’', dpekshikam 
nltifavam, a sojourn in the sphere of Brahma till the end of an 
moil, till a period of universal collapse, abhutasamplavam avas^' 
thdiiciin amrilatvam uchyate. The others proceed in all directions, 
for its egress, that is, for its further transmigiation,. as S'ahkaia-, 
chaiya says, in regard to parallel passage in the Katha Upanishad : 

“ A hundred and one are the arteries of the heart, of these one 
proceeds, upwards \hrough the head.» Going ilpwards by it the, 
soul proceeds to immortality. The others proceed in all directions 
for its passage outwards. The spirit, the soul within, of tli'e size 
of the thumb, is ever seated within the heart of sentient beings, 
This a man should steadfastly extricate from his body, like the 
pith from a read. This he should knojv to be the pdre, the im- 
inortar (Katha II. 3-15-17). In the Pras'>ia (III. 6) we read : 
‘‘This spirit is in the heart. In the heart are these hundred and 
one arteries. Of each of these^thei'fe are a hundred branclilets, and 
of each branch there are sev<enty-two thousand ramifications, 
through which the vital air circulates. By. one ^f the arteries the. 
ascending vital air conducts the soul by its good deeds to a sphere 
won by merit, by its evil bleeds to an evil sphere, by good and 
evil deeds commingled to a human embodiment.” The /eacier 
will note tiiat the arteries, detected as 0119 of the scholiasts 
remarks in the inspection of saciificial^ victims, are in^lhe primitive 
^ iulian, as in the Aristotelian, physiology* regarded as air-passages, 

I ho personal soul or sentieiicy” to cite S'ankaraoliarya’s exposi- 
lon of this last pas^sag'e, “ that is the tenuous inrolucrumy th^ 
f^ngasarim investing the transmigrating spirit, is seated in the 
^ the Jieart, in a lump of flesh shaped like a lotus.” ^ 

] . J'^(*''is*nig rating soul, Really one with jihe universal spirit, 

n individualised and pessonalised by its illusory adjuncts, is 
invested in a series c/f wnippers or 'ihwoliicra. It is explain- 
Taittiriya Upanishad how these must be successively 
pped oflr,— pealed off lil^e the envelopments of a grain of rice, 
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fis Aiiandagiri says, — to arrive at the fontal unity of uudifferenccd 
self> The outermost of these is the gross external organism built 
yp of and repaiied rwith food, and therefoie called the nutrimenti- 
tious sheaih. 'This is the aunaviayako^'a, made up of the active 
, organs and the common sensory. Below this and 'wraj>ped within 
it lies the respitory sheath, tiie made up of the five 

vital airs, and the active organs. Below this is the sensorial sheath, 
the manomayakos'a, composed of the active organs and tlie 
com naon' sensory,' Below this lies the cognitional sheath or 
wrapper, made up of the sensitive organs and the intellect. Inner- 
most of all is tho Beatific wrapper or investment, made of tlie bliss 
of being, dnandam^rn^^A^osa. Beyond all these the aspiiant 
must pass to reach the uliimatc spiritual leality. Tlje tenuous 
vivolucrum tliat resides in tlie heart, and passes, together witii the 
spirit it , invests, from body to body, is made up of the cognitional, 
'sensorjal anjJ, respiratory wrappers. To this it is tliat the merits 
and d^nerf.-s cling that detenniue the embodiments of the tians- 
«migrating spirit. • 

All these illusory adjuncts arise out of tliat inexplicable illusion 
which lias been associated with the universal sonlfioni all eternily. 
olt is from the universal soul as, associated with illusion tliat the 
world of experience, the fictitious order of dnnlity, emanates. 
Apart from its associate illusion, as we have already seen, the 
ultimate spiritual reality, hrahnan, ca^nnot be spoken of either as 
a cause, or as not a cau.se, of thlugs, forthe.se are no things to wliich 
it could stand in this relatuw. Apart from its as.sociaie illusion too, 
the ultimate spiiitual reality, is neither b.ound nor free, neillier im- 
plicated in^nor absolved from, tran.smigratmry experiences, for there 
is no transmigratory experience' to which it could stand in these rela- 
tions. IJoudage and liberation aie in fact lelative to the tictilious 
•order, tha)\vorld o£'*semblance. As Niisimliasaiasvatl says in liis 
Siibodliiiii : "Ether and all the ollicrs constituents of the world oi 
expeiiencc aie fictitious, and it is no objection tojhis to say that 
bdnddfge and liberation as products of illusion are unreal, if the illu- 
sion itself is unreal ; for we freely grant their unreality. Ami tlius it 
is said ill the Bliagavatapmaiia : "Tlie difleieiice of bound and 
libeiated is from the.illusv'iy primordiat not in reality: the 
^mimordia ai\i illusory, and therefore 1 am neither bound noi 
free.’' 

A self-dut.spread illusion accounts for the apparent plurality 
aiid impel fectioii of the world of (‘xperience. Tlie conception of this 
illusion, neither entity nor nonenlilyj— " more than nothing less thaii 
anything”-;— seif-outspread, fictiii(m.^, from everlasting, is no doiiht 
unintelligible and contradictory. The Iiidihn tbeosopliist accepts 
the uiiiiitclligibiliiy and contradiction. It is none of bis makini<’> 
be says; it lias made itself, projected itself from time uith* 
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oufc beginning. Tho world of sejiiblancc, the twofold order of 
subject and object, is the fictitious efflux of illusion, avidvd- 
parikalpitam dvaitam. Illusion is defined taking the uniVnil 
for the real, the* order of fictitious experiences, for the ultimate 
reality, idcntificaticpi oj| self with the organism, the organs, th<s 
sensorium, tho vital breath, and the like. Andtmdddp dtmatvd- 
dtbuddhir avidyd. “All cognitions,” says Sankaracharya in his 
commentary on the Mundaka, “otka* than that fflea^ which is 
the ultimate spiritual reality, are illusion only, like the col^nitioii 
of a snake in regard to a rope.” And in his commenfary on the 
Katha Upanishad : ‘‘ The undeveloped principle, illusion, kjiown 

by such appellations as the unevolved, 5tn1S^, and the like, is the 
aggregate of all powers, causes and effects, spread out like warp 
and woof upon the ultimate spiritual reality, as the power ^f 
growing into a tree resides in the seed of •that tre».” An{l 
Anandagiri adds : “ The seed of a tree is not twofol^J^and contains 

no duality, on account of its power, the pojver of Ibeccining a * 
future tree ; and in like manner the spiritual absolute is not im- 
plicated in duality by its power of illiKsion.” 

It is illusion tha^ presents the mult|plo in exj^erience, Nd 7 idtva- 
pmtyupastkdpikd/vidyd. “ The appearance of duality,” wo read iif 
►Saidtarricliarya’s commentary on tlm Svetas vata^ra^ “ both in wak- 
ing experience and in dreams is erroneous, in every case the triUli i.i, 
non-duality.” And in bis omnmentary on the Clibandogya (vi. 3) : 

All things, all names, all forms, are* true only, as identified with tho 
spiritual reality, which they fictitiously tiverlie ; all derived existences 
are in themselves unreal,^* a modification of speech only, a change, 
a name.” In tho Brihadflranyaka w^ read : “ Where there is, as it 
were, duality, there one sees* another, one smells anotlier, one 
hears another, one speaks to another, one tliinks of another, one 
knows another; but where the whole lyil verst* self,* Vith what 

should one smell, with what should ouo see, with what should one 
hear, with whatf^liould t^io speak to, with what should one Jliiyk, 
with what should on(3 know, another ? That with which he knows 
all things, that how should he know ? With \^hat sl^iuld he know 
that which knows Vjjndldvii'iii ai^e kena vljdmy^V 
Unity, the unity of the ab.solute»Ego, *010110 is^real, plurality 
IS unreal, and proceeds frcmi unreality, tlf the one infinite, and* 
unrelated is knowledge jiidiia^ tlio many, tho finite, the^related* is 
Ignorance, fictitious cognition, the somhlaficc of knowledge, illusion, 
avklijd, Kecoguition of the real self leads back ?o 
he fontal unity ; the mistaking of not-sclf for ‘self is the source 
u plurality, that fronj wliich duality arises, thar of •which the 
seeming world of fictitious experieuce is constructed. Ignorance 
* usiou is that which separates, but in semblance only, the 
pel jjouai self from the ijne finpeisuniil, spiritual reality. It severs 
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as it were self from self by identifying self with its pbocnomcna 
manifestations and iilnsory adjuncts, for it is under the influence 
0*^ illusion that sentbnt creatuies seem to tln'inselves to be identi- 
cal with tiieir faculties, tiieir orL;rms/or tlieir total organisms. To 
the Oldinary man, the Itmkikd, self is \m /inimated organism. 
The sum to.tal of those errors, or illusion associated with the reality 
i>eyoiid, is that from which the spurious ouhu* flows in wliich 
‘‘one sees aiTother, hears smother.” And as the whole ilow of 
tiansifiigiatory experiences is if succession of ploa^uies, pains, and 
neutial stiltes, the whole appaient order of things is imeh? up ot 
pleaMiH', pain, indhbrienco, -the 'three strands of the cord that 
hinds the trail si nigi^HTig spirit, f rifiundtinikd md/id 'I’he uii- 
intelligihle .source of the seeming world, ol the enviioiiinents adot- 
"“d accoiding to tiieir meiits, by the latality (d works, to ilie 
annumeivihie traiwmigiating spmts, is a coinph-xiis ot pleasure, 
pain, ■»ndiflo’'gnce, S((Uv(f, tdhuis. ^Ihis is pmhaps as dis- 

tinct .‘K conception, a.^ we shall get ot the illu'-ion, the aoidtjd, ot 
'trie Upaiii.sli'ads/ 'hhe term has many .synonyms: avjidknla, 
dhtUd, yai‘(un<tvi/()iiLdny^ vidfjciy 'prukrltl, siikHy UiiiKiSy ijliluiijii, 

ajndndy anritdy aj'ifdkriUu ^ •. . . 

’■ Idle ult innate .s^piiitual reality as.sociated witli, illusorily over- 
spica/l hy, thi.s illm^ion, is God. As llie totality (tf the iilusna: 
-aiid.the iilu.^ion dr'll iihuted thiough (lie sen.-orios of all stmlieiicK^ 
are one, and as the .spiiitual reality, the iindifferomM d self, whndi 
underlies boith the aggregate and the disliihuhal illusion is mi(\ it 
follows that the sum total sentieiicies are God. AH aniinaiMl 
things fioiv tliii tui'tr'of grass to the highest deity in the [lantluoii 
aio God. 'dlif total aggrega(p of illn.sioh thus in .^('inhlaiice <iV( r- 
lying the ninliifoi<mced real, the inrpei.Mn.al .self, is lie' causal body, 
L'di'andsdn i)i God. It G the\*ausal or all-oiigiiiat ing illu>ioii, 
kd.t mnii'h^id rUbjd’. \ 

The sentJoiici! .S' associated willf causal illusion arcmdl transni'- 
gjating spiiits in tlic stati* of dieandess *'slce[), in winch tiny :m‘ 
teachiiicaijy ile-ignated In dreamless sk'op t he woi Id 'I 

plurality In^s niohed away into its illii'Oiy origin, and the ^oiil 
sinks ink) a state of*’unc(«i,scious laatitude. ddiat it docs so is 
cri tided Igy the c()iist:iou.<i?e.ss of those waking fiom dieanil'-s 
* sleep, that they saw nofehing, dreamed nothing, hut slept at tlu it’ 
ea*e. Avandagiii .says in lefeivnce to Mfindidkya Upaiiids^'l 
V. 5, “We cannot coinaale that in the .state of dreamless sleep tlaj 
Bli.ss of the slee[)ing and nndieaming .spirit is tlie oincondili<'i>‘''* 
beatitude of the Millimute spiiinral cs.^eiicr), inasmuch as if"' 
spiiit i.s still t'Gsociated iasornhlance wuth jlie all oiiginating 
sion. if it rotiched the undinrieneccl bliss of the spiritual reaGy 
it would attain liberation fiom tiansmigratoi y cxpcriinict', 
we abould uoL bce it lise again,. lu we do, aatci the dieamka-^ 
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is over. It must tlierefore be held that it attains only to a pre- 
vailing stato of happiness/" In the .stale of drehiiiloss 
It) (piotc Nrisitnhasarasvatl’.s kjnbodhini, “ aiaf in a period of mii- 
■viMsal diss<)liili<»nj the sleeping and undreaming spiiit, and (lod, 
through luodifii'ations ri' illusion, oxperi(‘nce, beatitude. Tlic 
state of dreamless sleep arises from the reMjlutiou of 'the whole 
seeming univeise, perceptible, and impero(;ptible, into tJ^e all-origin- 
ating illusory adjunct of the ultimate spiritiml reality.” j, The 
soul Anandagiii tells us (on Mandukya v. 12) rises again fioin 
dieainle>s sleep^ because the illusion which the germ of the 
seeming world is still a.s.soci;ited with itinJiiat condition. The 
ah^iolute Kgo, tlum, associated with the totality of illusion, that 
illusion abiding in its causa, I state, is (Jod. The ab.solutc Kgo a^so-^ 
(•i:ite(l with the iilimion alloted to this or that sensoiium, that 
iihi'ion remaining in its causal state, is the individual seiitiency ' 
ami the pers(mal >eul, in its state <d’ drc.arnlcss sleep. ' '^Jihcsc’*soul.s 
ai(.‘ in lh(‘ aggte-^a(e (lod, as iln‘ fore^t-tiees arc* in the aggiegate * 
ihc foio^t, a^ the wateis of a pool me on tluj aggregale the ])ool 
i 4 ^'^‘]f And one and dm .same ultimate spiritual reality undedics 
hoth doJ and the p^iisonal souls, as ihtf same spiTce is occupied by , 
the tieos .and the forest, by the watcd’.s and tlie pftol. 

Cod, then, belongs to tlie imia*al Gdjd is a ligmmit of the o<3$mi- 
cal illusion. Cod is the earliest of the illusoiy manifestations' of ' ' 
the impersonal selt or absolute Kgo.# lie is called Isv.tra .as presi- 
ding over all peisonal .souls, and meting out t" them few aids and 
puni.slimmits accor<ling to their works, lie is beared by the many as 
he that retracts them iiit^ his own e.s.scnco at the uijivcr^?d collapse, 
or casts them into places of tormentticcerding to their evil ticed.s. 
Tlic sage learning Uod^s inire.airt^’, and his own identity watli Cod, 
cea.se.s to fear Cod. He p.asses to fe.arle.ssness, There . 

being no God apait fiom that ^absolute knowlodg*^' which is abso- 
lute being, to be :iu object of fear, a slate of fcai Ics.siless. is com- 
petent to tlie pbiloso})her. Ky the kiiowUalgo of Cod and imself 
1 sublate duality, and there remains no can.se of b'ar, ’ 
mdjnCiusndJctvi hCidhe (huidam, Into iidsti lilnti/dh'd rd *^aiii. This 
is the teaching of Sankaracliarx a and IViTandagii i in thefr e.xposi- 
tioiis of the Taitiiiya, (II. 8, IJT. (>)*aml ’otiier passages of thc^ 
Cpanishad.s. Tiio u-ltiiMate spiritual reality , *0111 of which (hedi\ino 
mid other ptusoual souls illusorily emaii^Ue, is ti'chnioidly styled 
the lourih, tun yum, as distinguished from the three states 
waking, drean*ingy and dreamle.ss sleep. 

As associated with illu.sicyi, flie unditToreiicccf self, is illusively 
cxhil)ited in a secondt .state, that of Hiianyagar\)iia if viewed 
collectively, that of dreaming sentioncies, taijasa, if viewed di.stri- 
uitively. The illu.sion winch inneally overspreads the real self, 
two powers, that ^fith which ilf envelopes self, hiding from the 
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soul its real nature, and that which projects the seeming world of 
duality. That sel f dfsired, let me become many, let me pass 
into l)einof, let me dTfferentiate into name and form.'' Thus from 
it arose the elements, ether, light, air, water, earth, as yet imper- 
'’ceptiblc. From these supersensible riulinvints emanated the 
tenuous of trarrsmigrating spirits, and the perceptible 

elements. The tenuous involvcra arc made up, as has been ab 
ready se^n, of the; cognitiohal, sensoiial, and respiratory, wrappers 
of the soul. The soul invested with its cognitioiial involncriim, 
and appearing tp itself to act and suffer, is the soul which passes 
from sphere to spligre of Iran smi grate ry experience, having a 
kind of being sufficient *lo account for thefactsofevery-dayex- 
vyCmihanko jivah. Hiranya.^arbha is spirit identb 
lying itself illusively with the aggregate of the subtile elements, 
and tennous im’okfcm. As passing like a thread through them 
all, Mirai^yiVgarbha is styled the thread-soul, Hvtrdbiian. 'ITc 
indiviflual sentiencieS associated, or illusively identifying thone 
selves, with the supersensible rudiments and tenuous invohicm 
distributively, are the d/caming souls, taijasa. Hiianyagarbha is 
the totality of dreaming copsciousnoss. , 

The ultimate spiritual reality, illusorily associated with illusion 
in a farther degi^e exhiliits ibself in another state, that of VaisvS- 
nam or Virat, the self of all waking senticncies, and the waking 
soul, technically styled Visva.^ VaisviTnara is the spiritual reality 
illusively identifying itself with the perceptible elements, and 
the gross organisms, the visible and tangible bodies of all sentient 
things. Vaisvanara is also Prajapati, tlih Puruslia of the Puruslia- 
sakta. TRc waking soul is tlictspiritiial absolute as illu.sivcly identi- 
fied with this or that external orija'nism. 

Thus then there, arc thlee bodies, three illusory adjuncts, of the 
transcendent spii'fc, (IJ thecan.sal l)ody, the aggregate of illusion; 
(2/ the imporceptiidc body, the su*persen.sil)le rudiments, and the 
invoh I era ; (3,1 the porccptibld body, 'the sensible ele- 
ments, ahd the external organisms of sentient beings. The 
ultimate sperituar reality exhibits itself illusively in three slntes, 
irlsliv aiKistiidsUy (1) as is\fara and prajna, God and the sleeping 
but undreamjng spirits of *iiW sontienoies ; (2) as Jliranyagarbha 
and taijasa, the thr€^id-soul and iche j?pirits of all dreaming 
sotiticncies ; (3) as Vaaivanara and Visva, the spirit of all em- 
bodied life and the spirits of all waking scntiencies. Beyond tlir.se 
manifestations, uiimanifcsted, the ultimate spirituaPreality is the 
fourth, tlie pure at'ul only essence. • 

This doctrine^f the three states of the SQul is exhibited in the 
. Ma^idilkya Upanisliad : — * 

Cm. This syllable is all. Its interpretation is that ^vhidi 
has been, that which is, aivi that ^vhick shall be. All is 0i» 
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Om alone. And whatsoever overpasses trinal time is 
Om and Oni nloiie. 

For all this is Bralunan, this self is Brahman, Brahman 
is, this same Ego, lias four quarters. 

The first quaiUer ig the Ego in its waking sphere, externally * 
cognitive, with seven memhers, with*nirietoen inlet§ of expe- 
rience, having fruition of the se;isible, — the spirit of all 
waking scntiencies. •* 

The second quarter is the Ego in its dreaming sj^ere, 
internally cognitive, with seven memhers, with nineteen, 
avenues of experience, having fruition of.t^ie supersensible, — 
the dreaming spirit. * 

Dreamless sleep is that state in which the sleeper desires 
no desin*, sees no dream. • 

The third quarter is the Ego in its .sphere of dreamless, 
sleep, unified, a mass of knowledge, made up of.hliss, having 
fruition of beatitude. * . • 

This the fourth is the lord of all, this the internal ruler, * 
this tlie source of all, this the origin, ,the re-absorbent, this is 
all things, • ^ •, 

Neither internally nor externally cognitwo, m)r cognitive* 
both within and without, not a* ma.ss of knowledge, neither 
conscious nor uncon.scious, invisihlc, intangible, characterless,*, 
unthinkable, unspcakalfle, to hq roache<l l)y the knowledge 
of the unity of all spirits, that in which the world cca.se8 
to he, nrjchanging blissful, abov5 dualit 3 \ Such do sages 
think the fourtli tb be. That is tho'self, tl^t is to be 
known. * , • 

Such is that .self exhibited in that syllable. Om is exhibit- 
ed in letters. The quarters are the* letters, earn! the letters 
arc the quarters, the letter A, the let/or U,*?ltc lettef M. 

The first letter, the letter A is Vaisvanara, the .spirit of 
waking .sent ’fencics, ifi the waking world, hecan.se it is perva- 
.sive, beeansc it has a beginning, lie that knows t'lis attains 
to all desires, and becomes the first of all 'men. • The second 
letter, the letter IF, is tlie.spiiit of tlr^'aming sentieiieje.s, in the 
world of dreams, because this kHtorMs more excellent, or 
because it is the pitenAediatc letter.t lie that knows this • 
elevates the train of his ideas, becomes passionle.s.s^ there, is 
none in his family that knows ndt Brahman. 'J'he third 
letter, the letter M, is the sleeping and undreaming spin?, 
hccause it comprehends thfi others, b(‘cause k is the origin of all 
things. He that kyovv.s* this comprehends tno att of •all tilings, 
and becomes the origin ot things. 

I ho fourth is not a letter, Ijut the whole syllahle Om, un- 
knowable and unspeaLAible, that in which the world ceases 
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to be, blissful, above duality. TIis soul enters with self the 
Self, — lies soul, who knows ibis, who knows this. 

'Ineffable indeed ‘'is the efficacy^ of this mystic syllable Oni, 
the nearest imao^e of Nie transcendeiU E.i^o, hrahmuno nedUhiham 
'pratJtiin. Tiioiii^di insentient it is an in^age of the supreme self 
as the blnck ammonite, aCnUujmnut, is a n'presentative of Vishnu! 
It is idemlieal with the ona ami all, for it, includes the whole of 
speech, rpid naimjs and th6 ‘thhigs named, the scholiasts tell us, 
arc one and the same. zVs one with all names, it is one with 
all thinL,^ Its^ constant iteration conducts the tardy aspirant 
mrt'iidadhihlrin, to .-a j:[ra<kial lilvnation from im^ternpsvchosis, 
to Icmmamuldi. poet of the Taittaiiya Upanishad thus 

hymns the myst ic syllable : — \ 

May that India (Oin), that is the hie host Ihiiig in the Vedas, 
tluit is all tli^tis, Iliac is immortal ahova* the immortality of 
t^ie \h/ii^.s, may lliat (hdty sticneflK'n me with wisdom. 

•Let life, ^ y {( 0 ( 1 , become a holder of immortality. Lot 
my body become competent, mv tongue mellifluous. L->t 
me hi^ar much with my cars, thou art the slieath of the 
spiritual r('aL;ty, only ojiscurcd by wisdom. Preseive in mo 
that w^iiich I liavo hoartl. That piosperiry which brings 
which enlarges, which (piickly provides, cloth(>s, and kino, 
and meat ami drink at all times,— tliat prospeiify bring thou 
tome. Wealth woolly ydth hei^ls': Svaha L-t the^icred 
students come to ni(3 i^Svaha. Let the sacred stmhmts i(‘>oit 
to me j Svalia, Let me become a glory among men : Syfilia. 
0 holf one lethne enter into thee : hSvkha. Jn tlieo witii thy 
tlions‘riml hianches let m^. hi^come pure : Svaha. 

As the waters flow downwards, as the months pass away 
^ into the ^car, evei^ so lot tlui sacred simhmts come to me. 0 
maker, let theiu •come ‘on from every side : Svaha Thou art the 
refuge, (live ineMhy light. licf-civi* me into thy.self.’^ 

• •‘'ydahle Om, /^ay.s Pippalada iri the l^asna Upani-shad 

y’ Satyakamn, is the hi'iher and the lower Hrahmaii,” that 

is, lioth Liajmiiaii \^iewed mid«‘r illusoiy predicates as the sn[)rcnic 
(.4(.Mt\, ami Lialmian vie»A'(id in its own nature as unconditioned, 
supremo spiritutil ]udi,ciple,” to cite Saiikarachat va and 
“ AiiamlagiiiS commeiitsioii this pas.saje, ‘‘.cannot be explicated in 
lauguagOj^ is exi'iiipt from all particular conditions, and thendoro 
cannot he ilealt with by Ihe thinking faculty, being a transixmdent 
entitj ; but it the mystic syllaoh* Om be taken, as oii6 may take an 
image of Vj.shnu A' the like, and ddvoutly identified with the abso- 
lute es.seiici*, iTlh inner faculty of the a.spirant is purified hy that 
course ()1 im^ditatioii, and upon it tile umliffercncod spirit of itself 
shines forth, fbe mystic .syllahie is a bow, the soul is the arro'^ 
the ajsolute self the mark, Tliodowith let thi aspirant carefully hit 
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! it, nnd like thn arrow the soul will be united to its mark. Let 
him imike Ills body the iioIIkm- tirediill, and tjie mystic syllaldo the 
upper liiedrill, and by meditation as by friction,, come* to sec th^ 
latent lire,” 

The <,uoar.cst of all the texts of th(3 IJpanisliads, that on the 
comprehension of which the intuition of the spiiitiial absolute 
ansos in the inner faculties (ittiuthkdnufti) of the aspiiant’to libcra- 
tioi), is the text, That art thou. TJiis, the malia^dkija, the 
fri(\‘it text fc-ar’ ttiken from the sixth PrApathaka* ofi the 

Clihando^ya Ujiamshad : — • 

“ Root(Ml in the existent are all. these created things, built 
upon tlio real, basoii upon the real. l.as ])een already said 
. how those three divine ohjincnts, heat, water, earth, in man are 
thn^etbid. As man <lies, bis spei'cb passes into lii.s thinking 
facidty, bis thinking faenlty into bis vital bia'atb. hfs \ital 
breath into b(*at, the Inxit into the supremo divinity, ^that which 
is transcendent. , * • ^ 

Animated hy this is all the world. This*i.^ real. This is 
self. Tit At’ ART TifOir, Svctakotu. Healing tliis, Svetakotu 
spoke again : Teacli me further, holy sih Bo, it so, my son, lie 
i rq)li(Ml. * ^ . 

As liccs make hone}^ gathering jnto one mass, into unity, ^ the 
sweet juices of divers trees; as those jiiict'^ Cannot distin- 
guish between tliemsolve<j as the juice of this ami of that tree ; 
so all these creatures unified in tlie one self, know not that 
they are iinilied in that spiritual reiility. 

'Jdiey in this woild kcome severally, as k may he, tiger or 
lion, or hoar, or woriif, or moth, or gnat, or mo>(|uiJ;o. 'fdiat 
winch is (ran.scendeiU, — animated by that is all the world. This 
is real. Tins is self. TifAT ART THOr. Svetaketu. 

lieiention Svciaketii spake again : Tk.‘ach*vio fut^jior, holy 
sir. Be it S(3, my stm, said»Aruni. * , 

The.se riveus flow ea»>t and we.st, from Avest from east they 
iise fioMi the s( a and tlow into the se.'i again. They hePoniii 
<lie SCI, (he sea only. 'J’licre they know no4 that one is this, 
aiiotluM’ that, river. So are all thy.si^ cfoaturo.^j. Proceeding 
flora the real, they know not that they proceed from the 
leal. 'I'licy become, as it. may he, tige^' or lion; or hoar, or 
^vonn, or moth, of gnat, or nius(|Uito. That wliicdi is the 
tianccndent, — animated hy that is albtho world. TlTat is real. 
That is .s*jlf. That art thou, Svetaketu. i 

lleroupon SVetakctu s[)a.kc again : Teach me furtlior, holy 
Be it so, mv son, said Aimii. , 

Of thi s great tree if a lAan stiikc the root, it still live.s, ifc.s 
^a]) Hows out. If a man stiike it in the midst, it still lives, its 
flows out. Tiips tiei< permeated by the liviivg soul stands 
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Still imbibing, still liixiinant. If the living soul forsake one of 
its branches, that branch dries np : if it forsake another, 
that branch* dries np : it forsake a third branch, that 
branch dries np : if it forsakes the whole tree, the whole tn^e 
dries up. Know this, my son, said Ariini. Informed by the 
living spirit the bocj,y dies, t})e spirit dies not. That which is 
the transcendent, — animated by that is all the world. That 
is realj That is self. , That akt thou, Svetaketn. 

» Horenpoil Svetaketn vjpake again : Teach me further, holy 
sir. ' Be it so, my son, said Aruni. 

Take a’ fr>:it of the lioly fig-tree. Here it is, holy sir, 
said he. HreahFTt. open. It is broken open, holy sir. What 
seeest thon therein ? 'J’he.se little seeds, holy sir. It is brukeai 
open. What seest thou therein ? Nothing, holy sir. To him 
big hither spake : From this, so .small that thou canstnots(*o it, 

f rom ^lis minntene.s.s, the great banyan-tree springs np. He- 
ieve*, htir sun, that that which is the transcendent, — animated 
by that is ’all this world. That is real. That is self. That 
AKT THOU, Svetaketn. 

Hereupon., Sveta'icetu spake again : Teach me further, holy 
sir. Be it so, my son', .sfjid Aruni. 

Take this lump of .si>lt. throw it into water, and come to 
me again‘0]*! the morrow. Svetaketn did so His father smd 
to him : Take up again the salt which thou fhrewest yestei- 
day evening into the u’^ater. He sought for it l)iit found it 
not. Ssiiice it is meked away, said his father, taste it from 
the surface: how is it ? It is salt^he replied. Taste it from 
the middle ; how is it? It is salt. Now that thou hast tnsled 
it; come to me, said Aruni, Svetaketn did so, saying, It 
remains always as it is. His fitlier .‘<aid to him : The suit 
remains in it?, tluxigh thou helioldest it not That that is the 
transcendent/— animated by that is all tiiis world. Tiial is 
real. ^Iliat is Self. '1'hat art ti*'ju, Svetnketii. 

• Hereupon Sveblketu said ag;iin : Teach me further, holy 
sir. Bf it so ^ny son, .said Am ni. 

A,jS 'a high way^nan ^leaves a stranger from Kandahar, in 
desolate wa.ste to*whicb he has brought him blindfolded. As 
the wa}ftirer kDo\ying not wliat.is cast, wliat is north, wli.it 
is south, cries aloud for guidance, blindfolded, brought iat'^ 
the 'waste blindfolded, and there left ; as some passcr-hy 
unties his hands and iinhinds his eyes, and tails him. Tins 
is the way to JCandahar, walk tm in that direction ; and as ihe 
travgller^iioceeds, asking for village after village, instrnct^'^ 
and in formed, until he lem-lios Kaiulahar ; even so a 
finding n spiritual guide learns his way, and proceeds al"” ’ 'I* 
till he la .iibciulcd, till he rcach^is hi^ joiiruey’s end. 
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wliicli is the transcendent, — animated by that is all this world. 
That aht thou, Svctaketu. . , 

Hereupon Svctakctii spake again : Teaoii me further, hol^ 
sir. Ijg it so iny son, said •Avuni. 

His relations come^ round the dying man and ask. Dost 
thou know me, dost thou know me.? Ho reeogtii^es them 
so long as liis voice lapses not into tliought, his thought into 
breath, his hroatli into warmth, his*wannth iiUo tiih suproiiie 
divinity. Tlien when his speftch has passed away ^tito 
tliouglit. Ills thought into breath, his breath into 'warmth, 
his warmth itjto the supreme divinity, at he* knows the,m 
not. That which is the transcendent,— aiji mated by that is 
all the world. That is the real. That is self. That aet 
THOU, Svetaketu. 

Hereupon Svetaketu spake yet once arjain : Tea«h me 
further, holy sir. Be it so, my son, said Aruni. , i . 

As they hring a man with his hands bound, and say to 
the ll.'ija, this man has .stolon, has committed a ’ theft, put 
him to the ordeal of the rcd-liot axe: a.s the piisoner if ho 
lias dune the (|eed, if ho fa’.sify himself, ij thus clolhiiig 
hi'iiself with a he, ho lay hold.of’the glowing Imtcluit, lie 
is i^eared, and then is put to dejuth. But if he has not dene 
the d(' 0 (l alleged against him, lie .shoivs himself *a true in;in, 
and clad witli the tiutl^ lays liold of the red-hot hntchet 
and is not burnt, and is not put to death. Asdic is thus 
unburut in that ordeal, so is it wiiK the soul in tlio in ry 
tiial of transmigration. That which is iransce^niout, — 
aiiiiiiated by that i.s aW thi.s wor|^d. That i.s real. tThat is 
.Self. That art thou, S^^etaketu. Hereupon Svetaketu 
knew the truth. He knew the trutli.* 

; That Airr thou. I'lio word that, says Nnsimlia^^arasvi«4? in bis 
>Su]i().lliiin, primarily denotes the^iim of cxi.stence^ tliat vs, (1) the 
Ico.Miiical illusion, (’2) tlio divine conscion.sne.ss, illusoril} condi- 
jtionod by that illusion, and (»‘>) the pure coiiciousues.s, the .spiiitual 
ii'cality, liiicoiiditioned by that illusion. These three apj^ear one 
tliroiigh the illusory attribution of samepe^s of one with another, 
lil^e a red-hot iron ball and the lire wliicli permrales, ami iuter- 
IHMietraies it. Tlic word THM’ implicate.s .sk'condanly the pure, 
Hicoiulitionatc, coiisciousile.ss, the absolute Ego, which iljusivcly 
’I'lderlic.s the consciousnc.ss of God coi\ditit)ned by the cosmical 
1 usioii. The \w)vd thou primarily denotes (1) the distiilmted 
imisiou, (:>) the common sensoiiei* to wliicli it is .severally allotted, 
con.sciousness of transmigrating spirits, and pure eon- 
I'jieusiie.ss, the .spiritual reality, dnatVeotoil by that illusion, ^riieso 
HOC appear to be one, being illn.sorily identified with one luiolhor, 
a redd) ot iron ball, apd the lire jvluch permeates and inter- 
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penetrates it. The word Tnou implicates secondarily the trans. 
pendent l)eatitudo, pure iirulifferenced iutellif^euce, uiiassocijited 
with illusiou, iliu.^ivoly underlyinjj; or contaiuiiis; in itself tlio 
consciousness allotted to the severA,! sciisories. 

Thus the traditionary explanation ^of the Great 'lext is this. 
Particular souls are one with the univeisal so\d and the um. 
versal soul or God is jonc with the real self, the absolute Kno. 
S('lf^is pne and ^-11, alone'oxistent. It is of tiiis, but oidy, when it 
is overspread with illusiou, That all individual things and persuiii 
are the parts : 

• Not alf paVt^s like, but all alike informed 

With ladiaiTT’light, as glowing iron with Hrc. 

Ego Sinn, d ens esf, omne alind non-ens^d non-evs non ,«( 
fingit ttxuiiLin. This last, this highest, of cognitions, the intuition 
of thcMbsolute *Kgo, the 'phaUtam hnilmyt,, the spiritual ncility 
rosultanj 'fi-oni gno.sis, is itself a inodilication of the sensoiy wind] 
mus'i; pass away,.thht the absolute Kgo may alone nunain, (lie 
isolated, only rc.al. The sage to whose inner faculties this visiDii i' 
pre.sent, rcinain.s in lys body till those merits are exhausted ^\h)(.•il 
have procured kis present embodiment. Thmi wln n his body fails 
away, his'soul netuin.-^ to its^tatc of })ure indeterminatioii, to ahino 
in'itsedf an untlifforenced existence, undifftMonci'd intcdligence, iiii* 
d'lflerenced beatitude. This is the end of braltniavulgdy the cdu- 
summation of theosophy. • 

The tluosophist thus liberated from medompsychosis, hut sn'l 
in the body, is untoucheA by merit and dcmm’it, absolved liomail 
works good and evil, unsoilod by sinfnl works, nn Upgide Ini- 
mand pj-pahena, uninjured, by what ho has done, and by what lie 
has left undone, nainnm h'iidl'rite tnpntnli. Good woiks, like (j\il I 
works, and like die God that iecompons<‘S them, helong to tin* un- 
real, to *‘the {ir-titiou?5 /luaiity, the world of .semlilaiices. “Gll<|^k 
once arisen,'" sajs SankaraeharyaGn his prolegomena to the S\o- 
. ta^vatara, requires, nothing farllier for the realisation ot 
result, it needs siihsidia only that it may aris(\’" Anandavid: 
“The tli^fsophis^, so long as he lives may do good and evil as lie 
clioose.s, and incur no s>ain, such is the cflicacy of gnosis.” Aml 'e 
in the Taittjnya Up.* Jl. H) we read : “ The thought ahlicts ii'h 

liim, What, good have T left undone, what evil done." And in dn 
Brihad/iranyaka : “ Ibne tin* thi(‘f is no more a tliief, the Chau'kid 
^ no more a Chandaln, l*he Paulkasa no more a Panlka.sa, the skU'"' 
mendicant no more a sacred Jiieiidicant: they are •not follou"! 
goo(l woiks, tliej are not followe{hl»y evil works. Uor at la.-t ihe":';^ 
has [uisVed ITfyond .all t lie .‘sorrows of fiis lu'ait.'' Imnioial inleiciuy 
Iroin this doctiino, — the (piietisls of all ages have heen taxed 
immorality — are tlius ledaigued Niisiiniiasarasvati : “Suiiu! 
may eay, Idwill not follow fioui i\m that tbc theosophibt 
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[IS lie cliooses, TImt he can act as he pleases cannot be denied in the 
pu'sence of texts of revelation, traditionary texl/sand arguments such^ 
[IS the following. Not by matricide, not by pan*ici(lo.” “ lie that 
iloi-s not identify not-self with self, whoso inner faculty is unsullied, — > 
ho though he slay the.se pyoplo, neither slays them, nor is slain/' 
Ho may odor hundreds of thousands of lA)r.so-sacrifices, Jie may 
slay liundrods of thousands of Brahmans., “ llo that knows tlie 
trntli is sullied neither hy good actions, .Ktr hy evil^ actions.” “If 
ho secs the unity of all things h(i i.s bnstained, though he coffer 
hmidrods of horse* saciitices, tliough he slay hundiods of Brahmans/' 
“Sages through tlie influence of meiits already fI^lctesceut — detep 
iHiiiiiig tliat is the nature of fclmir actions amr sufferings in their 
present hodit'S — act in various manners.” In answer to all this we 
n'ply ; Tine, hut as texts are only eulogistic of the theoso- 

pliHt, it is not intended that he .slionld thus -wet. And. thus 
i(, IS that tlie great master has said : From evil d;)hig arises 
i^niirance, and from that the following of om/s *o\Yn desires ; ^low 
;c:iii (his aiise in the result of good works, in which the good 
d\ork,s pass away? The prelimiMary (pialitic^itions of the aspirant, 
lih hninilitv, siiicority, kindness to all sentient cr^jaturos, remain 
iip'in him like ornaments, even after the rise of the intellectual 
diiliiitiun.” • » 

The reader will have no difficulty now in nmlerstanding the 
fiillowiiig excerpts from the Ikihadaranyaka. They contain some 
of liic texts most frispiently cited in the Vedanta, and 'auist con- 
clude the present pa[)er. • 

111 visible is the path*, out.sprcad, primeval* reache(\ hy me, 
by me discovered ; aloflg that path, tlie sagos travel, — '^ley that 
know tlie real self, — to paradifO, after tins world, emancipated 
'J'hick darkiios they enter tliat follow after illusion, a 
thicker darkness still they that renujili safi.^tied u«iCh the 
kiiowlcdgo of \h?(Iic ritual. * * 

Joyless are Hiose spliTuos, overspread with thick darkness^-^ ^ 
to them gotho.^e infatuated men that have no real knowledge. 

Ifa man know liim.sclf, that he is this •universal spirit, 
^vhat can lie desire, -to gratify wbai passion, shall, he go 
througli (ho feverishness of another-omhoflimeiit ? 

11(3 whose soul is found,* is gazed upon, amidst this wild 
of <loul)ts and ditficultie.s, — ho is the maker of all ^ things, 
the cianitor of the world, the world is Ifis, for he is the world 
Beiiig«here we know thi.s, and if we knew it not, it would 
be a great perdition : • • 

'liny tliat know ^this* become immortal, aii^ others go 
ngain to misery. * * 

When be .so(‘s this self arigbt, as God, the lord of all that 
has been, all that slyill bo, then be shrinks away from none. 
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That outside of which tho year revolves day by day,-- 
that tho gods adore as the light of liglits, as the never- 
ending Icngtlj^of life. 

Tliat upon which the five ‘orders of living beings, upon 
which the ether, is outspread,— tha^ do I, iinnioital, know to 
be myself, the universal soul. 

They that know tjic breath of tlie breath, the eye of tliu 
cy^, the ear of the* ear, the thought of the thought, tliry 

* have seen the foutal spifit, primeval, existing from before all 
time. 

It is {o be seen with, the intellect only. In it there 
is naught thatTs ifianifold. 

Prom death to death he goes, that looks on this as 
manifold. 

• It is to Ue seen in one way only, it is imthinkal)l<', it 

• irape^hhablo, unsullied, beyond illusion. Uuhorn, infiniu*, 
•imp*erishablp, is Self. 

Let the* patient J3rahman know that, and learn wisdom. 
Lot him not lea^n many works, for that is a weaiiiie.'^s of 
the voice. ^ , 

This indued is the* great, unborn Self. This in its oogm. 

• tioiial foriji, amidst tiie vital airs, dwelling in the etluu' i 
the licart, is tho ruler of all, the lord of all, tho king of ;ii 
It ])ecomes not greater by g )od works, nor le.'^ser hy (‘m 
This i.s the lord of all, *the king of the worlds, the uplioM- 
of the worlds. Thi^ is the hiidgo that.^^pans the spln n 
that^they fal! not into confusion. 'This it is that 13raliiii;ii. 
seelf after in reciting tl^e Vedas. • 

By sacrifice, ])y almsgiving, by self-inflicted pains, l^y fa t 
iiig, if ho knows this, a man becomes a (piietist. This it i^. i1j;i 
hoSy inen^hcaiitsi^ng for, in setting out upon their wandeiiiii 
life. . Yearning after this it*was that the sages of old tiuu 
desired no offsprmg, saying, Wliatdiavc we4>u do with childiLU 
we to whom belongs this spiritual reality, in this real woil'ii 
They « arose* and forsook the desire of children, of wealth, "I 
Avoiklly existence,* sfiid set out as holy mendicants. B'l 
desire of children is -desire of wealth, and desire of wealfli 
is desire of worldly existence, and these both are the de.^in'^ 
of jmen. 

This same Self ts not this, not that ; it is impalpable, for it 
is not handled ; undecaying, for it wastes not awy ; unattacbeJ, 
for it is not'implicated, • 

It is*ftot harmed by tlie sword, it is not slain. Tilings done 
and left undone reach it ifht. ll passes beyond both tlx^ 
thought that it has done evil, and the tbougbt that it 
done good. That which,it has done,, that which it has k'lt 
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undone, afflicts it not. Tliereforo it has been said in a 
sacred verse : This, the eterjial greatness of the sage that 
knows hiUfk'nidV; becomes neither greater ^jor looser i>y wor.Vs 
good and evil. Let him learn the nature of that greatness. 
He that knows it is not sullied by evil acts. Repressing his 
souses, qulesceiTt, ffee fnau all desires, ready to sufler all 
things, with his thoughts fixed, lie sees within hhusclf the 
Self, the universal soul. Iniperfjjction reaclu'^^ him nob. 
Ho ])asses beyond imperfccti(>n„hc burns up all hii i^^iper- 
fections. Ho that knows hnilihuin br-comes free, from im- 
perfection, free from doubt, insphered in r',^ah^y. 

This same great, unborii Sell, ,is jvideca\ing, undxing, 
imperishalilo, beyond all fear. The r(‘al Self is Ix'vond all 
f('ar. Me that knows this becomes the spiiitnal lealitv bevoml 
all fear." 

A 1^: ilOlKVH 



Art. II.— the FULLER CASE AND INDIAN APPELLATE 
CO U R’l'S. ( IndepeuiUnt* Scctioii.) 

W E hope that no renejer who follows ns to the end of this 
nrti(?i(‘, wUl rt'ijiiii'e* an npolotjy for onr nttoiin^ a final 
woul o^l tfio now fainons Eull(3rVa‘<o. Wo hold nobii.d eilhorfroin 
tho jndicial or tlip oxociitivc; hranoh of the public service*. Hut the 
ciy Inis boi'ii raiscM that tin* independence of the Indian fliuL^esis in 
danger. They theinscTl'es* claim exemption from all criticism except 
that of Her Majestv ; and it is on their qualifications, tho character 
c4 their work, and the exact position which we think oui^ht to ho 
qssigned to tln'in, Ijiat we intend to make soiiie observations. 

On the mo*;i|injr of the 3 1st of October 1875, at Ae^ra, Mr Fuller, 
an Enrasiar*,* inflicte(l‘'chastisement on his syc<’ winch r(*siilt(‘d in 
the syce’s death. ' Of tlie nainre of iluit chastis(*inent there were 
contradictory versions given at tho trial. Three out of four meu 
who saw the assait,U, rloposed that Mr. Fnlh'r , kicked the syce iu 
the stomach. •< The .fourth eye-witness, Mr. Euller’s coachman, was 
silent on this point. Mr. Fulkr himself stated, that as he and his 
^famil^ were going lo church, a syce who ought to have been pre- 
sent, was not. in attendance. Mr FuIKt sent for bim, and on liis 
airival struck* iiim on the head and face witli the open hand, pull- 
ed his hair, and tlius caused Ifiim to fall. The syce at once got up, 
took to his l>eoLs, felPiii the adjoining com’pomid, and di(*d shortly 
after. Tin* *preswmption (hai Fuller \V 'shed to have gathered 
fioiu his deh'iico and his Rnl)Spqne'nt statement addressed to a 
newspaper was, that the sycni died from the effects of the second fall. 

Mr. Lecfl«, the ^i>lMgisti'a,te, accepted Mr. Fuller’s own statcaneiit 
in piefc rence ,to that of the throe Native eye-witnesses, and gave 
six reasons f»r doing so. ^ To anyone ac^fustonied* to magisterial 
duties in India, only one of Mr. Leed’s reasons can be held at all 
satisfactory, nymely,* that there were no external marks of injury 
on tho dpGoased. Indian «lMjagist rates, however, who have tried 
charges of torture, know* that generally very considerable violence 
neccs.s.sary to leave .SKch a inaik ofi a l>lack skin as will not 
speeilily dLs^appear.‘(* In the present case six days intervened be- 

— 

t “Mr. Fuller wa.s not an Euro- “the reason.s lie gives, for tliis view 
pean he was what was gener.'illy call- “ are «’ertainly open to serious ciitb 
ed an East Indian.” >S7?’ 0. Campbell “cisin, yet it is quite possible he 
^in the Jlous&'of ilfmmons. “ way havcj been right as to tho 

+ “ Mr.J^jeeds , believed the nccus- “fa^ts.” Despatch of ISeoretarp of State. 
“ ed, supported by the .silence of one “ Mr, Leeds seemed to have assiim- 
witness, and di.sbelieved the three “ ed, w|iat was contrary to all rules of 

who testified against him. Some of • “ evidence, (hat the fact that one 
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tween the assault and the final judgment, and marks' of as- 
sault might well have vanished in the interval. .Be the nature 
of the assault, however, what it may. the medjeal ev'idenco’^d^J^ded 
to show that the syce was suifering at the time of his chastisc- 
inont from enlnrged spleen, and that only very slight viohmee was 
needed to rupture tlfat otj^aii. The S 3 Te miglit tlnui have died fiorn^ 
the fall — perhaps thesecoixl one — though this j)oinr. is not at all clear 
from Ihe published papers— and so Mr hnetl M/;. Fnlhu- only 

Bs. .‘10 under section 323 of the Jndian Peiiai Code, for <i,iusing 
simple hurt. 

Mr. Fidler, a pleader, was defended by a plet^deiv Two appeals* 
lay from Mr. Leeds’ older, one to tln^ Biitrict, Judge, and another 
to the High (doui t of the North Western Brovinres If tin* case 
linil been appealed, there would have heem no pleach r to defend the 
action of Mr. Lf.'eds before^ eith(*r of tlio Appellate Courts. Mn 
Leeds h.ad beem foiutf'cm years in India when Ife decided 'the case/ 
At that time* of an olllcer’s service, if not long befm^^,'in* htis had, 
or we are much mistakc^n, practical cxt»eiience .of the tern pen- of 
Appellate Courts. Ho knows their views on certain classes of 
crime. Ho knows thci ilh'galities they will tolerate. Ho knows 
to a nicety liow tln^y will interpret tho*'Woi(ls of >jodc-s to aoree witli 
their own conceptions of justice. He has heaid judges indulge in 
stioiig language. He has lia«l slnnp lessons dm the. system by 
which a magistrate’s rccoial is ignored and a phaidi'rs statetiient" 
taken for gospel. And years of wcuiy di udgciy have taught him 
tliat, liowever crcditahlc it would hc^ to his iiidepeifdcMicc' to act 
accoidiug to his own ju^lgment, sucli a cour‘«j.‘ would, at least, he 
usedc'ss so long as (hat^^judgmc'nt was suhordiiiated tt) the' judg- 
ment of others, and, what is woish, so long as its independent 
e.xeieiso might involve iiim in unpleasant ahercuitions with snpe- 
lior authority. * • ^ y 

A letter, v<M-y instinctive on^this point; was addrossocriri the end 
of Ls7(i by tin* ^’hief ('ojnmissioner of the Central Ih'ovinct s to the 
►Sccielary to the (Joveunmont of India. 'The ohject of thr* h'rter 
leally was to show, that the Judicial Coniijiissiouer of Nagpur 
erred in his intei pretatiun of the law, and iliat tlfo .suhordiiiate 


“ witness, out 'of four did not see 
“ wh.il Ollier tlireo iiideinindeftt wit- 
“ iie.'.ses laid (iep(isc«i to* iiecei'Sarily 
“ deroguteil fioin the evidence. 
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“dluMi again Mr. 'beeda said there 
‘‘ wciG no cxteinal marks of viohhice 
“on tlio deceased. Mow, a Iciek on 
“ the soft part of I lie stomach w^iiild 
“ most likely Jeave nomaiks of exter- 
“nal violence, and therefore the 


“leasonihg of Mr. Le*ds wa.s open 
‘* to (•(Kisidcrable oltj(*^ tioii.^’ YVeO 
Soh<'i:vr (lenvi’id hi the lloutie of 
ConiiJhiHit, June gO. ** 

* 'I'lie Ciiminal rrocednro C!oile 
bsce. Vn , says the appeal may he to 
the Court of* Srssiim or the High 
(’onrt. When tliV (.’oipt of Ses.sioii 
docs not accent an ajipeah the High 
Court will generally do so if it can- 
on a point of law, of course. 
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courts took their cue from liim and erred accordingly. Some of 
the results brougiit to the notice of the Chief Ooniinissioiier were, — 
tl/at, in one dase, mpn who Inid heaten a suspected witcli to death ; 
in Ji second case, men who had tied a thief’s arms tightly behind his 
back, and then dropped hot oil on them till he died ; in a third 
case, a })olice constable who had tortured 'a mhn to death in the 
process of ‘extracting information from him ; and in a fourth case, 
a man who bad killed hispiiother, were all tried for the otfcoicc of 
causiiig death hyvash or accidental acts; and none of the accused 
received a moni severe punishnn'ut than two years’ rigorous im- 
piisonment. Tliis jxmalty for such grave* offences was, of course, 
a n Mockery of all jns£ice,- but if was inllicied with tin* full and 
formal a[)[novalOf the highest jmlicial tribunal ot the piovincc. 
We presume, then, that magistrates and Scsssions Judges who 
adjudged more aderpiate piinishnients for these grave offences, 
would oTdy have Feeeivaal snubs or insults for their zeal. They, 
with a dim»ufioiuit of otlicial wisdom, repressed tlu'ir imlignatioii 
,at the outrages* perpetiated, and si'utenccd nuudeiers to two 
years’ imprisonment apiece. 

Wo know nothing ])enM)iinlly of Mr. Leeds or of the [[igh Court 
of the Noith \Ves*i'ern Fiovinces ; but we heiie\^e if the High Court 
had htdd views very diftcrenc from tlni Judicial Commissioner of 
tlie Central Piovi^.ees, or it Mr. Lecals had felt coiitideut that ho 
\voifld he supported, ho would have (halt more satisfactorily with 
Air Fullei ’s case. Tliat. h«i would not have been su[)()ort(‘(l ap- 
p('jirs clearly enough fion^ the suhs(*(]uent (‘onespomleiice with 
the High C/Ourt. ^'fliat trihiiiial decl^ired that the sentence, 
though pfuhaps lighter than the C(nut would have hceii 
disp()S('d to inflict, did iiof appear specially o[)eii to ohjec;- 
tion. Indeed the Court admitted in tlie conelusion of its r«> 
joinder tjiat « Lebed's ^‘action could not hut have been 
“ infliienc<'d by ‘the viow^ of the law entertaineii by tluj Court to 
‘‘which ho ’was subordinate.’’ The Chjef Jnslme in a minute 
which wo sliall afterward further nolica* hinted that if Mr. Fuller 
had been cimimitted to the KSeshions Conit or the; High Court, 
the fine miJht probably have* lieeii le.ss than Its. JO, as the syce 
had violated his (lMly,^and *^(lisob(iy('d his niastei’s orders. 1’he 
CliU'f Justi(;e fui th(*r stated as the result ol his (experience, that 
theio was no particular tendency on the part oi magistrates to 
adopt a lenient view of. en.-es on tiial hefuro them, whether the 
focused were Europeans or natives, but (piito the rovci'sc. And 
the judge.s colhaiuvely and unanjmously bestowed the tribute 
ot a pleasing ^ uconiium on Air. Le(‘ds, piesmnably because he 
iiivariahly'paid attention to th(*ir wi.skes and crotchets. 

Still, notwitlistanding all this, we maintain the opinion, that 
Mr. Leeds, even at the risk of censure, from the Appellate Court 
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oil the representation of Mr. Fuller’s pleader, should have 
imposed a heavier fine on the accused. Mr. Fuller s illegal act led 
to the death of the syce; and, though it* is .not at* present tii^ 
law to take the fatal issue into consideration, we believe it to be 
according to the dictates of common sense. A fine of Rs. 150 
ov Its. 200 paid, as Mr. Rbeds ordered the fine imposed to be 
paid,* to tho widow and family of the deceased, would*probably 
liave met all the circumstances of tl^e; case. For Uiis sum a 
slave^can be purchased in a native state ; for this^’iim aii erdiiiary 
igriculturist or mone^ -lender who has lost caste and the advan- 
ages of life itself, can be restored to religious a»d social commu- 
iion ; and for this sum the zemindar of U])per india can piirchasS a 
Yoman to love as a wife, to cha-stise as a slave, aiid to imprison 
IS a criminal in a zenana. Our venlict tlieii is tliis, that the 
[ligli Court was primarily, and Mr. Leeds but secondarily responsi- 
)le for tho mild punishment inflicted ; and that Tt was the High 
Jiairt that should h;ive received the main portion of *tfi® ce^.suro 
of the Government of India. • • 

Two pleas, however, might he urged on belialf of courts which 
liave to deal witli such offences as Mr. Fuller’s. In tho first place, 

“ strictly speaking ft may bo said^ that such Vtioi^s arc not 
“ punishable under the Penal Code^ as no section of it exactly 
applies to tliem."[*’’ We will, at the risk of being considered 
technical, briefly consider thi^plea. * 

The Indian Penal Code, after elaborately explaining when 
culpable homicide is or is not murder, hi^%s down tlie punishment 
ill the latter case; — Whoever commits culpable homicide, not 
‘‘ ainounting to murder, shall bo puuislied with transporjation for 
“hie, or imprisonment of eitluir description for a term which 
“niay extend to ten years, and shall also l>e liable to fine, if the 
“act by which the death is caused, is tUiie wiTli the jitentioii 
“ of causing death or of causing such b'odily jnj^iry as is likely 
“ to cause death ; gr with imprisonment of either description for 
‘ a term which may extend to ten 3 Tars’ or with line or v\itlr 
'* both, if the act is done with the knowledge that it is likely to 
“ cause death, hut without any iiitci^tion to cause cfeatli, or to 
“cause such bodily injury as is likely tocausp ileath.” 

Now, oddly enough, neitlvcr this nor agy other section of the 

* Wu prefer gnintiugconipeuHJitiou Xlil. are tedious and uvsuitod to 
Jiuder the Crimiual Procedure Code persons of the status of a dome.stic 
to obligiug tli^ injured party to servaut’s wife. • 

U's^o^rt to a suit under Act XIII. t Letter (abo^e cited) from the 
The operation of the Criiuinal Officiating Secretary, to Chief Com- 
yooedure Code is swift, ami with^i missiouer, Central Provinces, to 
I'lc competency of the magistrate Secretary to (Toverunieut of India, 
pefore whom tho criminal charge Home Doj)Uitmcut, 
ly bi’ouglit. Proceedings ^iidertAct 
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Indian Penal Code meets cases in which the person assaulted has 
a secix t disease such, as enlarged spleen, and the assailant has no 
i/itention of causing death and no knowledijc that his act is 
likely to cause doalh, but yet death to his horror results. To 
impose punishment in such cases magistrates are obliged to strain 
the law. They either ti>3at the ofleiices^as lash or accidental acts, 
as in the Central Provinces, or as otiences of simple hurt or 
grievous htfi't, acconling^o the nature of the original violence, 
as ifi tbo North Westein raid other Indian Provinces. Here, 
inanifostly, there is some flaw in our legislation. Such offea- 
CfcS are not at tfll (>f Uie nature of rash or accidental acts. 

And although tire o[r3ration of killing a man is generally beguu 
by causing him hurt or giicvous hurt, yet it seems to us an unne* 
cessaiy delicacy not to call the act by its propiu’ nanie — homicide. 
The rgasoii of o^ir (hdicacy on this subject, liowcver, is not diril- 
cult,to explain. As Jhiglislimeu reared in a clime more favour- 
able/o ifiah's phys«'que, where the vital spai k does not so readily 
quit its mortar fiame as in India, wo are unwilling to apply the 
woid homicide, which has now ac([uircd a })roiioi.nct'd meaning in 
our language, to, cases of death resulting froin slight force applied 
by way oh chastisement. ''Bjitif the etymology of the word be 
coUfsidered, it is ditHcuIt to jmdeistaud how its a[)plication ('veii 
in^ such case.'^is^ inappropriate. It appeals to us, tlio death of a 
servant resulting from even moderate eiiastisement is a homicide 
which can^ haidly be callcd'innocent or altogether accidental, but 
which, iicvertlieless, may be a homicide of the least cnlpabio 
character. Such homicides, however, arc ei( her not contoinplated 
or purpovoly ignored in the sa-ctioii of the Penal Code which lays 
down the punishment for culpable homicide. 

The silence theu of the law on the subjc'ct of punishment for 
this particular ditss of offences allows courts to set their own value 
on the heipousness of such offences. If a man is put to sea with no 
compuss or chart to guide him, he car.i liardly he blamed for nut 
'gaining the harbour of desiination. If it bo necessary to tieai 
as culpalj];^ lioiiiicide the case of a servant, who, suffering fioiii 
some seci^t disoase/duf while undergoing moderate ehastisomeut 
at the hands of liis master, it appeals to us that the addition ot 
such a clause as tin* hdlowing to the section wo iiave cited laaiu^^ 
down the piiuishinemL fur culpalue Immicide would meet the diflicui- 
ty : — ‘‘ br with iinpi rsunment of either descriplion, which ni iy 
* extend to one }eai, or with fine, or with hoih, if tke act, heiiig 
the nature of a simple assault, is /lone without the knowledge that 
it is lili/dy to cause death, and without any intention to cau.so 
death/ or such bodily injury as‘is likely to cause death.’' Th^' 
difTiculty in the way of adding this clause to the section of th; 
Penal Code, however, is the principle op which tlio sections et 
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tlio code relating to offences affecting Imnian life were drcawn 
up, namely, that a man should he only responsible f’oi; the iiatu^l 
or iiocessnry consequences of his own act. In«tJio case of mildly 
chastising a servant for rnisbelutvionr, his death is neither natural 
nor necessary according ^to Englisli ideas. Even if the addition 
that we propose were made to the cod#‘, courts would still he 
called upon to use their common sens.*, and they would need 
piotcction from the incompetenco or* iflio croto^iots siipov-or 
appellate tribunals. These should,* by tlm way, amoii^ other 
lessons which wo shall point out to be administered to th(>m, 
receive a memorable warning; tl^at c;>s('.s of wftelMnurder, mniri- 
nde, and torture to death by the police* aref mjii sim])1y rash or 
accidental acts. 

The second pica that might ho nro’od for nThi punishment in 
the case of fatal assaedts on servants Iw tlnow nia'^ters,* is tlie 
absence of a law hi't.wet ii master aini sei ant Tlm^wii ivo «|)re.'S 
— and indeed a portiosi ot the ivnoja’an • j);vss in * return — 
th'atod the Fuller case as an nppoiturniy id- I lie (Aipn'ssion of nice 
nntipathiOvS. With great re’p ei hn- tin* jo loletnoii who (leati'd the 
([iK'stion in this man^nn*, we liiink (hey were in ejgor. Tt was not 
a (jui^stion hi'tweori black man amkwlnto man,* l)(‘l\\'^'en Indian 
and Eiuopean. Iti was a (|iiestioii between Imliau master •and 
Indian servant. As wo have licard Europeans, so wo liavo heard 
native masters complain of llieir servants ; and cases of death of 
servants and dependents at the bands of native masteis4iave come 
to our notice, and arc not uncommon. • 

It cannot bo denied that, as masters, Europeans »aro often 
unreasonable. Tlu'y in m?my cases require tludr sm-vanfr; to be in 
continual ai tendance, and do m>t allow them snUlcicnt time for 
sleep or meals. A s('ivant is perhaps caHed in the middle of tlie 
night. At a time, next day, Avhen he is qi'dinarily^on be is 

found asleep and falls under lifS master's displeasure. . A servant 
m:iy be ill, and liis mastei*pay.s no heed to.the circumstance, ^but 
exacts service all the same. Ma.sters often give orders which for 
various reasons cannot he promptly obeyed. A*Em()[ic;/m master 
can very ficquently not express himself witelligibly in an^^ Indian 
language, and he is, we fear, often 11 n reasonable enongli to punish 
his siu'vant for misundcTstanding him. Tlnm the climate is hot 
and apt to spoil the temper of European masters ; and tlbs condi- 
tion of tilings is not improved by the strain on the nervous sys- 
tem produced by- tlie severe mental toil wliich they generally have 
to undergo. * * 

But in any case, Europeans, still pos.sessing at l?ast a* recollec- 
tion of tlie physical activity oT man in their native country, are 
intolerant of the laziness and apathy of Indian servants. The 
European master is aciJustofned to .trust for success iu this world, 
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at any rate, to his own energy and perseverance. Tlie native 
6^»*vant thinks that, if ‘destiny has so ordained it, his hapniuess in 
this world and the next arc fully secured without any exertion on 
his part. To the European inastel* time is precious, A native 
servant annihilates time with the skill of a ^^antian philosopher; 
and, if ever he applies diis mind to reasoning, regards all exis- 
tence as an unexplained a;id unexplainable illusion. A European 
partakes^of the ei^ergy and‘vigour of the animals of his climate. A 
native is lazy like the oxen ‘which obstruct the traveller’s path 
through the fields, like the sheep which will barely move out of 
the^ way of his carrhage-wheels, like the canine quadrupeds which 
are too lazy to b;\rk?)n Ifls approach to their village. 

But though the European master is often unreasonable in not 
making allowance for the peculiarities of the Indian servant, the 
latter too has his own failings. In the first place, he could 
rarely he trvthful, even though he would. lie can extemporise 
falsehoods^ with the tasy fluency of the most accomplislu'd political 
hireling. In his master’s house he will break all things breakable, 
and then tell him, witli^thc most giavo and convincing demeanour, 
that the article? terminakd their oxistencot by self-destruction. 
When his iorvic6.s are necessary at home, he is away in the bazar, 
selling articles ^ pilferred from his master’s house, or carous- 
ing and spending his ill-gotten gains on improper objects. 
Be has reduced thieving and peculation to a well delineu 
system. AVhile his ma.ster is asleep, he steals his keys and pur- 
loins, not indeed the whole of his rupees, for that would lead to a 
formal ewquiry aifd possibly a conviction before a magistrate, hiifc 
such a snfall proportion of them as will *make his master suspect 
that the fault is his own in having erred in counting the money 
deposited, or in having forgotten some small expenditure which lie 
has nuafe from, It. The, native servant receives an order to do any 
particular act ; but that he considers no reason at all for doing it. 
J:lc,is warned against, a particular course of action ; hut tliat again 
is no reason at all for heeding the warning. If his master is at 
any timo,i^l, he 'selects the occasion as a time of release from 
labour, and carefully rtnufaius out of ear-shot. Servants in Euro- 
pean countries occasionally indulge in strong drink. This is not 
generally a fault of the Indian servant, but lie lias a more incon- 
venient *one. He frequently uses some drug which stupefies 
his intellect and renders him unable to heed orders or peiforni 
'intelligent service. Trained from youth to despise the female 
sex, he is impertinent or disobedient to his masters wife. 
When h. ndtive of position comes to, visit his master, tlie 
servant stands behind the door to hear what is said? 
and will afterwards, retail to the stranger his master’.^ 
every foible, ‘peculiarity, and eccentricity. If remonstrated with 
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for petty faults, the servant is insolent, and causes Ids master pin- 
point or intangible worries by his rude and^provoking demeanour. 
If warmly reproved, he asks for liis discharge and, *if his masfer 
docs not grant it, absconds afc the very moment when the losr 
of Ids services will be most keenly felt. And to all this is addeu 
the fact, that his maStor ^is a Firmeji, ^unclean as the Pariahs 
of an Indian villago, and communicating *a blight to a* Hindu or 
Musalman s* viands by his shadow falling over thei« either in 
sunlight or moonlight. , • • ^ 

With these failings and unreasonablenesses on both sides, 
it is not surprising that differences should aristf lietween masters 
and servants. The master looks on Jiis •ervant in the light 
of ail unreasoning cliild, and when provoked be^mnd endurance 
cliastises him accordingly. Though members of tho ruling power, 
are willing enough to admit, in^ a general way, that the"'’ native* 
is still in a state of tutelage, this is not admittenr in the particular* 
instance when a servant drags his master before a nn*g4strnje for 
assnult. Tho Penal Code does not contain one law for. the servant* 
and one law for tho master— one law for the hlaek man and one for 
the white man. It ^ives tMpial rights to all, to tho TIriton and the 
Indian, to (ho school-master and thejuTpil. The^ result is that, on* 
the whole, wo believe the European master in In*dia receives inoro 
annoyance from his servants than his servants it^ci*ive from* him, 
and that it is the poor European, particularly if a non-ollicial, who* 
often stands most in need of piotection and commiseration. 

Although, as we have stated, natiiHj masters oftG*ii complain 
of their servants, they never receive a tithe* of the annoyarico 
fiom them that Europeans do. In the native commiinj-y servants 
and inasters are hound by tjie ties of nntiemulity, language, 
prejudice, religion, and customs. The. native master feeds his 
servant, gives him his cast-off clothes, confer.^ on him* presents * 
«at stated anniversaries, and treats Iiim more as .an erpial than a 
European master*, for obvious reasons, can possibly do. Tho 
lesnlt is that more satisfactory relations subsist luTween a rihti^O 
master and his servant. If the servant is chastised l)y the master, 
ho IS not prone to complain before a ,c(^iirf of justice* ;,and if a 
servant’s swollen and diseased spleen, is broken by the 
assault, the privacy that *rcigns in natives’ houses and the 
jacihty with wliicli a rifth native can escape, oven if his offence 
bo knonu to the police, generally hinder tyhe scandal of unpleasant 
mid inconvenient legal investigations. • 

It has often been suggested! that there slu^uld be a law to 
relations befrween master and sei«vant,iu India, 
^ule we write, a draft’ Act -of the Legislative Council, on the 

* In India the Musal mans have generally adopted the prejudice of the 
• Hindus in tins respect. 
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subject has been printed in the Gazette of India, with a view to 
its receiving 1)1 ief critipisin before it obtains the force of law, 
Tfie matter is*^ liedgCifl around witli great difliciilties. Our legis- 
lature cannot take a retrograde step, and declare that a master 
I and his servant are unequal before the law, and that a 
master may heat his ^ servant at ^lis 'oVn caprice with 
impunity.* This would be to reduce the native servant to the 
condition of«ia slave, and td (^n courage violence on the part of the 
lowest aihl mosl. t*noughtl(‘ss class of hairo])ean residents in (he 
East. In the draft Act, tlnu'eaie enuniHra.ted certain oflences 
of S(‘rvants for wbiul) they niay be discharged wi(h the hjss of 
salary. Tliis no d<)i4)t ^\kili bo a punishm nt to the servants, but 
will it relieve the master who, if he get a servant at all, is 
•pretty certain to get as bad an one as the man he has dis- 
^charge(^_ The servant summarily dischaiged will sit in the 
bazar, and hinder his own class from going to seive his late 
master ; artd Tiow will this ho rennslied ? Who will ])eif()rm the 
' master’s service *tril ho gc'ts a sul)stitute ? Though the proposed 
Act contains many admirable provisions which will no doubt tend 
to the security of servants as well as inasleis, still we fear that, 

► even wlnm 4\gislal,ion lias e.\h;^ustod ail its efforts on the sub- 
ject, piasters and siu’vants mu^it make the best of their positions 
.uiitjl tire Indiati reliiujuislios his piajudices, Ireoomcs more 
intelligent and active, arni has a highei’, sense of duty and honesty. 
Meantime, ip the case of assaults on native servants by European 
masters, we must tr ust to (i ir rrragistrates to deterrrrirre in each 
case that is reportc'd to them, the extent of the provocation, the 
exact natiu’c of the master’s retnliatiorj ou chastisement, and the 
penalty, if any, to be irrflict(3d tirgrefor. And we liope that, in 
the diseinir-ge of tliis didy, rnagistiatcs will on the one Iraird 
show llitniselve* ^nirnifnl of human life and sutfering, and on 
tire other Iqind 'di^riegard the suggestions of all spurious philan- 
thro|^. 

The Covernmorit censure which clicilcd the ire of the judges 
of the llighpourtat Allahabad was the following • — After referring 
to the opijri'on of the ;jnd;^evs that the tine of thirty rupees tor 
Mr. Fuller’s offence, though peihaps lighter than the Judges 
of the High Cijurt would have been dispo.''ed to inflict, was not 
specially open to oljection, the letter of censure went orr to say-- 
“The Governor General ‘in Council cannot but n'gret that tlie 
•High Court sliould have considered that its. duties and 
“respotisihililies in, this matter we^e adequately fulfilled by the 
“ expressien of •such an opinion.” This very mild and very proper 
censure dead to some tall talk on the part of the judges. They 
point out that the “Statute U and 25 Victoria, Chapter 10 k 
“declares the Judges of tire il mb Courts slrall 1 mid office dining 
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“Her Majesty’s pleasure, and confers on the Governor General in 
“Councilor Governors in Council, as the case may, he, no otli^r 
“powers in respect of the appointment or removal of judges than 
“the power to receive their rt^ignation, and to make temporary 
“appointments to vacancies in the court until Her Majesty’s 
“pleasure be known.” 'Jhe judges further maintain that their 
court is not subject to the executive power of tlie Governor Gene- 
ral, further than that the court shalk comply with sftch recjuire- 
incnts as may be made for records, i^turns, and statemenls. • Tiie 
judges assert, in fact, that tlmir powers being derived from Her 
Imperial Majesty, they aie only respon.sible to^bei’for the projicr 
(liscbaige of the functions connnitted to tl^iii. ^ ^ 

Willi great respect for the High Court of Allaliabad, \vc tliink 
this is all nonsense. The contiol of Her Majesty in pcrs<jn is a 
\Ycll-kno\vn legal fiction ; the Govi-rnor Geueial yi India JkS Vice- 
roy occn[)i(‘S the place of her Majesty ; an<l the apixyulments to 
jmlgeshipsariMt'ally made by him, and not hy Her,Maje>ty*in ]'•'rsoll. 
The Chief Justice, however, not satisfied with lhe*ma)iifesto of the 
judges in tlieir collective capacity, put fortli a high-faluiin defiance 
of his own, “ I grow full of anger, Sir Lucius,— J fire apace, oilds 
‘Giilts and blades ! ’^The Chief Justice 'declared Uiat the language 
of the Government of India invadeal tlic Couit’s indepoudent 
aiitlioiity whicli was protected and enforced on *tlie same coii.sti- 
tutional principles as thoiio recognized in tlie case of Englidi 
Courts, the only difTerence being that, instead of pri)ce( ding hy 
appeal and error in Pailiament, the app§al from the Supreme Court 
was to be to tlie Queen m Council ; that tln5 Govenynent had 
coiise([uently assumed a ^^Ise and nntenahlc position tc«vards the 
HiLih Court; that tlie High Court was not bound to answer 
olhcial cn(|niries addressed to it by the Government, and that even 
a Magistrate of Mr. Leeds position was nOt in*a*iy way* answer- 
able to any Government authoiitv for his judicial corvluct. The 
Chief Justice furth(;r proufiunces ex caihcAit^d, that “ tliert‘ are no 
'‘persons or authorities in India posse.ssed of qualifications 
“which could fit them to supervise, or in :iny way control Her 
“ Majesty’s Courts, for, I say it with f^lU respect, ilis Kxcelloncy 
*‘itud His Council, with one exception, •aie not legally and 
technically learneil persons.* They have not within themselves 
“ as a body, uecessarify and intrinsically, any ollicia],, twrensic, 
“or judicial training, or experience in matters of law ; and they 
'could not, however justly disposed (and they could not be other- 
“ wise than justly dis])osed) stilisfactorily perfown the duties ol 
Liiectors or SuporinJ-emrents of the Courts. ”* Aftta’ this wc 
I'idnk tlie Government of Iiutta must have regretted its'*qnarie 
)'’ith this redouhtahle functionary who, like the Fencing Mastei 
10 Moli ore’s inimitable coluedy, intend la ticrcc»ct la quarto, Ci 
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qui salt tuer un liomme par raison ddmoyistrative. 

But, seriously, we w/3nder that tlie Cliief Justice did not re- 
ceive olFicial chastisement for this insolent bravado. The executive 
authorities in India, who make the -laws, may without any argu- 
ment on our part be presumed to know what they mean by them. 
They are generally men qf common senSe, and do not require a 
knowledge of tlie rulings of the High Court of Allahabad nor yet 
of tlie anthpiated formsi of English legal procedure to tell 
thenf whether a hue of Us. .SW is suliicient penalty for culpable 
homicide. We believe the Members of the Government of India 
to be for the fnos*-j)art intellect ually superior to Higli Court 
Judges; and we wil^go «further, and state, since the gauntlet lias 
been thrown down, that the really able men whom we have ever 
-known among Indian High Court Judges were but few, and tlnit 
their Qpurts arc, ^is was once recorded in a minute by the late 
Sir I![enry pnrand, a tenor to the native' community.’^ Yet the 
positi^)!! fhey take #up, would, as the Governor Ceiiei’al states, 
“shut out the Government from noticing all judicial acts, however 
‘‘corrupt, however arbitrary, however perverse, however calculated 
“ to bring obloqip’ on the Indian admini^tration The po'-iinm 
claimed wo y Id alj^o produce* tly3 extraordinai’y anomaly of leaving 
the power of commendation qnd reproof with the High Courts anil 
thq whole powhrbf reward and punishment with tlie executive 
authorities. , 

It niight^bo inferred from the speeches of ^Ir. Lowe and Sir 
Ileniy James in the dchalk^ in Parliament on lire itulepeudericc 
of the Judges of ^ho High Courts oh India, that liord Lytton 
and the •Mendicrs of his Council were some wicked mouvstci's, 
who sought to put pressure ou, the linlian Judges to lu cp 
olmoxious Oriental noble.s or perhaps lovely maidens in captivity 
in sonic fernote lutlian Hower*, and afterwards, as desciibed in sonic 
Arabian ta^e, beligad the inteiestir>g victims of their jealousy or 
caprice. By no means. The chief judicial officers of d.istiicLs in 
file *regulfition pruvinces or of divisions in the non-regulation [no- 
vincesare tl^e rcal pidges of India. 'J’lie Higli Court Judges can hard- 
ly he called judges at ‘alijaijtho sense in which the wonl is generally 
used in Englaiul. Except the few ju.stices of ap[)eal in tlie Biitisli 

* ‘‘ 'I'hc erior of our Indian Judi- “ f)eoplo Of India, these Courts anJ 
“catine hS> noLonou.dy bwiu the in- not, however’, such a terror to tliei^ 

i‘tliieiice which the (.xample of tin* “ as the »Su|>rerne I 'oiirts of the Pit" 

“ technuMhtK's of h]ugli!>li law, prac- “sidency Capitals, aiid any nica.^iae 
“tice, and proccdic.e have uiifortii- V which tends to a.sdruilate Iii<h«'ni 
“iiately Ijecn jfnowed to exerci.se. “ English Courts of Justice wilUpiyaJ 

“ The influence vitiates the regulation “^iisniay ‘'among the most inflfnciiti.i 
“system, and it lias lendeied tlv “cla.sses of tho native coiiinnmay' 

“ Court.s which it rules hatefid to the —Hin Henry Durand on the 
“ people. Though hateful to t^e Herme) Bdl 
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if^laiids, all English Judges liave original jurisdictiou. In India, 
Judges of High Courts may be said to have* no original jurisdic- 
tion whatever. It is true, they try Europeans •charged with the 
coniinissioD of certain felonies ;* and they can call for civil cases 
from subordinate coLu;ts fo^ their own decision. Practically, however, 
such cases are very few; and it may couser^icntly be said ^liat High 
Court Judges have no original jurisdiction^over the great mass of the 
population of India. Tiiey are simply* supervisors of* the works 
of oiiginal and su])ordinate appellate? courts. This is the ‘dofnain 
in which the High Court Judges, who ought probably to have 
some other official designation, clgtim -to be ahsolTito. We now 
proceed to consider how they have obtaiifed authority, and 
llio manner in which they exercise it. 

We are not aware that any jurist or archmologist has stated 
wlionce the Indian appellate s> stem has been de^iseil. Itjs cer- 
tainly not Englisli; nor, wotliink, wouldany civil ize<l coipd-iy tolerate 
such a system for a fortnight. It is posMuJe it drigiwated 
somewhat in tlie following way: — In the early year.? of Anglo- 
Indian administralion, inagistiates were sent out young ironi 
tlni inotlicr-CdUiitry, to India, and tlieir knowh;^lgo of any sort, 
l(gal or worldly, was not ext(‘n.si\u*. ’ At the ,samc,tiiiic, they 
woikcd on the whole very well, lliough they occasionally t;iTed 
in tlieir l<>gal procedure and in their appicciation'ot* the voniality 
or enoimiiyof certain clas.soR ot crime. It was deemed necessary 
tliat ap[)ollate tribunals should he placed (»vcr thein^to correct 
tlirir occasional orror.s. This iiccc.ssity* at the same time dovo- 
tailfd with the desire of tli!) East India Company to givo^enhanced 
]):iy and light w«)rk to thf; older imigistrates. In this way Appel- 
late Courts wore gradually iutroiluced. The Appellate Judges, 
l(K), made mistake.s, particularly in their .interpretation of English 
statutes and in tei national law. Over tiioso Afipellitc (Sourt.« it 
deemed uece.ssary to Inive <^thor chocks, and so Sadr Adalats 
and High Courts 'Were (InAlly constituted. was thought neces- 
sary to appoint at least one English Harrister to each High Court 
f' keep tlie civilian judges on the straight legal ^road. This 
aiTcUigoment again was found to dovt^all \vith the dJslre of the 
^I'aiie Government to provide for useful Members of Parliament 
ol the legal profession. • 

The system as at first* elaborated looked the most complete thing 
lhat could be imagined. Appeals from the comts of a subordi- 
aale inagi.slratc lay to the District Court, appeals from the District 
lay to the Session’s Courts corresponding tryi Court of Assize 
England ; and appeals ftom the Judge of As.^ae lay to Higli 
^’oiirts. There was to be orfe appeal on a point ot f«ict and 
■^iiotlna’ on a point of law ; and the whole thing looked perfect 
paper. ]t was hop^*d that aot^a shadow of inj.ustlce could be 
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perpetrated iu India, and that there would be a return to tlie pri- 
ipitive golden age, iu ftict to a stale of public security when, to use 
the familiar langua^^c of the Bagh-o-Bahar, “ no man would ask 
“another how many teeth he had m his mouth, or whither he was 
“ going.’' • » 

The appeals presented in High Courts are deeided on the 
perusal of the records of .the Original Courts. With civil appeals 
we havp here nothing t(5 iSay. In criminal appeals the appellant 
is cither represented by a pleader, or has his appeal drawn up by 
a 2 «cm-profcssional lawyer iu the shape of a court petition- writer. 
The Crown, so far* ns the ‘appeal goes, is totally unrepresented. 
Several points ^.e so clear to the Oiiginal Court, that they aie not 
referred to in the record ; or the Magistrate of the Original Court has 
not had time to write an exhaustive judgment. The record is 
mercilessly critiewed by a hireling pleader. The parties accused 
arid bhc wj1ja#)s.scs are not before the Appellate Court, and it bases its 
action altogetliyr, oh hearsay evidence of what they said. Ou 
paper, falso‘evidencc often reads the same as true evidence. Or the 
true evidence is made to apiiear false, and the false true, by the wily 
or imscriipulous pleader who, like one Eurasiiiu lawyer wo know, 
always makes a tfolemii asseveration before the Appcdlate Court as 
to lus holief ii\ tjie innocence of Iris client. The just decisions of 
Original Courts arc, by tlicse and other means known to the iiiili- 
ated, reversed iu a huge proportion oV tlm appeals presented ; and 
thieves anU murderers arc let loose ou society to puisue their 
careers of crinio and be a terror and a source of misery to the cuni- 
muuity. « * * 

But cv^u when criminals are not in tills way let totally loose ou 
appeal, theie is an ever-growing ttfndency on the part of the higher 
Appellate Courts rcdii'ee the sentences of convicts. As we lia\e 
indicatefl, itis.ui revenging or reducing the sentences of Original 
Courts thaft High* Com t Judges can exercise any authority. Whctlicr 
t(be^‘xercise of this authoiity be iu every case s\v cot ; wdiether the 
craving^ fur power bo overmastering ; whether the natural 
spirit of o^^)osition \yhicli some philosophers Lave asserted to exi.J 
among aH meit be the irfutfvo principle j or wliethcr personal di'^- 
likes and prejudices hver cuter into the calculations of High Court 
Judges, we do not stay hero to en([uirc,g but certain it is that 
there is perpetual clieese-paiiiig of seutouces in the atdicTS el 
^igli Court Judges. A murderer is sentenced to death. iB'’ 
appeal goes belure a High Court, and the sonteneb is commuted 
to transporlaUAjif fur life. It ishstill in the recollection of the 
public that the convict who inurdered'^Lorti Mayo at tho Andamau 
islands* had previously been a murllerer whom the Sessions Judge 
1 sentenced to be hanged. When his case went bclere 

tbo Chief Court of the Punjab, the *judgos modified tho soutento 
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to transportation for life. The melancholy result was the assasina- 
tion of one of the most able and conscientious Oovcrpors-Generj^l 
of recent times. > 

I'jy the same refining process,* if a briifal rape is committed on a 
cliild and the offender is sentenced to seven years' rigorous impri- 
sonment, the Appellate (?ouit reduces (Jie punishment to four 
years’ rigorous imprisonment. A tiehly convicted cattfe-lifter is 
sentenced to^ six years’ rigorous imjx’ifionmcnt : au* Appellate 
Couit tliinks it consistent with its clemency to red'uce tlie s’ciu^nco 
to three years’ rigorous imprisonment. A common tliief is seu- 
tonced to suffer one year’s rigorous imprisonmcAt : * the Appellate 
Court satisfies its love for power hy redueiitg t^i\j)unishmeat 'to 
six mouths. A court sentences a criminal to pay {Ttine of Rs. 100 
for a dastardly assault : an Appellate Court repays the flattery, 
the mild demeanour, and the suppliant attitude ,of the offender, 
by reducing the fine to Rs. 20. In all these cases ^ho Original 
Courts arc apt to receive violent censure for their want *of j^idg- 
moiit in imposing such severe penalties. * * 

It is refining and chccse-paring of this description which must 
liave led to the miiyi sentence of Mr. Leeds, njid which leads 
to iho totiilly and ludicrously inadeipiate sontei\cos vihich most 
Indian magistrates and judges arc in, the habit of passing. ,We 
roincinbcr, on onr first arrival in India, liavihg* been strupk 
with this extraordinary foacusic peculiarity, Men of whose 
guilt Rritisli juries would entertain no doubts at all, regoived tlie 
luMiefit of wliat magistrates responsibfe to ITigli Court called 
doubts, and \verc acquitted. If haply the ’evideneq^ was so 
clear tliat magistrates could not avoid convicting, they took care 
that Cl iminals who would receive^ say, five years’ penal servitude 
in England, only received about one-fifth of that penalty. This is 
the result of the Indian appellate system Vvith fwo apper^s from 
the orders of a magistrate even of the ’first-class, and a birch 
kept continually suspended «over him to be applied to his back 
by judges jealous of authority in the event of his meting but* 
iidi’(|uato punishment to the criminals who come before Jiim. 

We have of late years noticed that i^ Jiufia there is* a very 
groat tendency on the part of some of the very highest officials to 
^rork for themselves rather tlmn for the people of the country. 
Judges of High Courts are no exception to this rule. Especially 
they prone to hastily dispose of criihinal appeals. If the 
J^agi.strate’s oi^ judge’s order is to be reversed, who cares for what 
file magistrate or judge says, eve* if he happens to^y anything at 
j^ll, which is very doubtful ? 'The culprit will not the world 
hat the High Court has release!!] him unjustly, and to the demora- 
1^‘atiou of him and liis follows. Aud tlic man whom he has 
''•longed, cries that the \vays 'uf God .arc wonderful, and the justice 
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of the Fidngis mysterious ; and he continues to bear his ills wltli 
tl'o same submission to nnfilterable destiny that ho bears a foreign 
political dominatfv>n. Whenever the work of High Courts 
is to appear before the pub lie, ‘ and whenever they enter 
on a correspondence with the Government, ,they put forth their 
strength, juul work with dJic utmost care; but in most ordinary 
appeals in which they liaye iid*.' ' led with the orders of original 
eourt'^, we* have tomi.l •tlu-ir judgments of a desciiption which 
wouM b'v ar no r; ‘-uvntog eiiticfi.sm. Even their decisions reported 
in lew jonrnojs i^ften ili'Ciose to the trained eye rca«]iiigK hetwecii 
iio'.s, which C'3ipluch, ^]y pro^vo that the original records wane 
nevor im(h;(S{oo^t '.Tf* tl)o* Appellat-' Courts. All (ho evidence on 
wliicii iho coi.cUi^i )ijs of l iigh* Couits are based is of com sc 
gi neiaily .'Uppressed in the i( poito,] cases, dii'^t as on the occasion 
of ilie,'l \'tL' oi .'iiemh know per}u 4 >s the disease of which 
lie dv'd, misiakes )f Ids medical advisers are all concealed 

leiieitCi *uc wli^Gti sepulchio and the greensward above tlic 
nioiihieiiug* Corpse, 

Having expressed ourselves with, we hope, unmistakable 
clearness, as we Jiave felt it onr duty to do, on^tbe general result of 
appeals to • Higlrf Court Judges, it will be pet haps satisfactory 
to the nou-protcssional public if wo desceuil from general to parti- 
cular statements! We will, therefore, take up a judgment of wliat 
we shall call a Mofussil or np-coiiutr}'» High Courts. Mauy such 
jndgmonis, are accessible to us— and indeed we arc making a 
collection of them for lustdiical purpoiscs — but our space is limited, 
and we cjn at pPesent only offer a specimen— a ilower gathered 
by the tvayside. *• 

Well we remember once on t a morning ride in a certain 
“up-country ” district, having met a dead body mangled with 
tliiustsfind woumVs, betruo slowly along to the police-office. It 
was tliG coi’pso of- one of the forelnost natives of the district, a 
rnan whom we knew q,nd respected fof bis honesty and intelli- 
gence, his marvellous energy and business capacity, and his 
unflinching, loyalty to the llritish cause during the dark peiiod 
of the Indian rebcnioni <>t 1857. The body was accompaid" 
ed by tlic younger wife and the two sons of the doeased, who 
staiiled witli tin ir cries the echoes of the silent wilderness through 
which thgy passed. Circumstances occurred which led us to close- 
ly follow the trial. The*a])ettor of the foul midnight murder was 
‘well-known iu the district. He, too, like the deceased, was a man 
of wealth a^y^position which 'entitled liim to the considcift* 
tiou of • the district oiHcers. His tr[be had, lio conceived, 
suffered injury from the loyal conduct of the deceased to the 
state during 1857; there were other more recent causes 
of irritation .or enmity, not the feast being the high efetima- 
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tlon in which the deceased was held by the district officers. 
The rival vowed revenge, and his already sable, brow daijj- 
eiicd with passion into a deeper ebon shade. » 

The deceased was a devoted admirer of the fair sex, and 
the weakness to which this passion extended was employed 
for his ruin. An attractive female \Mas selected to^ facilitate 
his murder. She was introduced into his zananah as Ids paramour, 
and under the veil of darkness and andiJthe love-charfns of night, 
she guided the murderers to the* bedside of ’their victinV A 
man young, and stalwart, and of high promise, was at once reduc- 
ed to a slmpeless niass of bones and lacerated fh3sh! 

The principal assassin confessed U tl^c\^olice. At the 
investigation before the committing magistrate he charged the 
alxdtor with the crime. The latter, deeming that every hope 
for him had fled, foil off his chair in open court in^a swoon ohterror. 
Tho magistiate committed tlie abettor and murderer U) the 
Se.^sion. Tho abettor and one of the inurdvjrcrs w'crc ‘acq’dtted, 
hut two other murderers ordered to be hanged. Tt was felt 
in tho district that the Sessions Judge ought not to have 
acquitted any of the men committed to his c<yirt in the case. 
Let us see, however, what was doue,by the princ,ipal Court of the 
province whose confirmation was nccef^sary for the sentence of d,path. 
One of the convicted murderers bore on his hands wounds inflicted 
by the deceased in his struggle for life — woimds fresh the day after 
the murder, and wiiich could not be explained in a manng: consistent 
with the prisoner’s innocence. An tapper garment and other 
ai tides of dress stained with blood were foum? bmidlet^in a cloth 
of his near his well ; aiKbsome more of tho clothes he wore at the 
time of the inurdor Avcrc found recently washed. His tracks were 
discovered on the housetop where the deceased slept on the night 
of the murder. And, as the coinmittin<j*mag'ist;mto stated, tho 
various statements voluntarily made by the prisouer’alnipst amount- 
ed to a confession ^of guilO 

The tracks of the second convicted murderer were also found 
at tho scene of tho murder. An axe Avas disco y^red in his 
house, a blow of which, according t^ ^he' medical evidence, in 
all probability inflicted one of the wound* on the corpse. The 
axe when discovered by the police had a new handle made by 
tho prisoner himself though not a carpenter by trade. ^ broken 
handle, which exactly fitted the iron of tile axe, was found on the 
roof of the house where the murder had been committed ; and thd 
prisoner was unable to account for this awkward^^t in evidence. 
1 1 was further proved, ^thaii there had been an old e»mity for 
sundry reasons between this prisoner and the deceased ; and finally 
tiiere was evidence to prove that lie had been seen on the night 

the murder near the house on which the deceased slcDt. 
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In short, so conclusive was the evidence against these two 
murderers irt paiticniclr, that the barrister who defended them 
before the Session^ Judge, confessed to his friends that he liad 
not the sliglitcst hope of being* able to get them of! on 
' appeal. 1711611 the appeal was tak^n lv?fore the principal 
Court of the province, the usual doiibts arose in the minds of 
weak and irresolute judge? ; they descended to personal remarks on 
the Sessions* Judge ; they*' 6 riticized his English, and stated ho 
was unable to produce a satisfactory or grammatical judgnumt ; 
they even laid the grave charge at his door that he himself did not 
believe the eviefence, on which he*had ordered the prisoners to bn 
hanged*; they appeared even to doubt whether the deceased had 
ever been killed ; and they acquitted all his murderers with some 
strong language to the Sessions Judge for his conduct of the 
case. • • 

This jqdgKient of the exalted tribunal which acquitted the 
miirdlrers is the,drs|kir of the virtuous and the encouragement of 
the wicked in a large tract of country with which wo are well 
acquainted. All the poifiime of Araby couhl not wasli from tliat 
court the stain ofr-thc injuiitice which it peiptVrated in acquitting 
those das tanlly and inhuman murderers. The people whose litera- 
ture ^ormulate^l tjio now famous dictum, “ damnatar caim 

nooens ahsolvHur'' would have called judges to severe account for 
such conduct ; and an ancient Greek pbpulace would have promptly 
ostracized them. The murderers would have been stoneil amid 
vivid, poetical portraitures of Erinnyes dogging the stops of crimi- 
nals, and stire, if sfow, vengeance from heaven awaiting deeds of 
blood ! • * 

, ticrnn i t o Kni'vicv. 
fu)n>ci (A iuyivo\no ? tV A/osr 

TTiiOihf lov OifffKOU 

7i\' nr r^nrar npdior t ofiivi'y 

KCfcopijTai \Lro9 ttcos utu * ^ 

* But no one in India for a moment supposes that Appellate 
Judges run^^ny risk in the parpetration of the wildest injustice; 
and nobody for a inoihcn^ lyjlicves that criminals of any sort arc 
sure to meet puuishmant, that the houses of murderers are to he 
even temporarily the sojourn of the brood of curses, or that their 
race is any way wedded to calamity. The 'principal murderer in 
the case we have cited lifis since been twice in jail on clearly-proved 
charges of theft or wrongful possession of stolen property ; and in 
both instances hgjjas been rclcasedon appeal, once by the same 
high trilwinal ^nat violently dragged* him from the noose of the 
fitting baiter. He is again in jail bn a cfjarge of stealing a large 


iEscliyd AgauM>hmoiJ.< 
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(jnantity of jewels from the orphan child of ^the man he murdered. 
There is very little doubt that his old patron, ^the a?)cttor of tne 
murder, has again instigated .him to this deed, will again Ijire a 
pleader to defend him, and again have him released to pursue his 
career of crime. The magistrate of the district apprehends that 
the man will at last murder the sons of his former victim* and thus 
cut off the entire family root and brancjli;! • 

It lias been remarked that under gur appellate* system no native 
criminal who does not confess his guilt is ever tried at all. He 
it is true, brought before a magistrate, and^tbo form of a trial 
is gone through ; but a convictioU is not,bin'iF^ 4 g on the accused, 
unless ho acquiesces in it. If be docs not, be a^^eals to a higher 
court ; and the higher court, although it olijects in a general way 
to hearsay evidence and would be horrified if it heard a subordi- 
n;i(e court paid attention to it, not only itself dbeides^the aj^peal 
on hearsay evidence, (that is, on a record whic^i gives ''nc* adequate 
idea of the case, of the demeanour of the parses, of tlie licsita- 
tioii or glibness with which they gave their evidence, of the glances 
exchanged by the witnesses with the prosecutor or the accused, 
and a thousand autl one other points* known tifthe court of first 
instance) — but on evidence which is infinitely worse t&au hearsay 
evidence, namely, the irresponsible’ and unsworn *statemenls of 
a pleader whose feo in case of ill success is perhaps ml or at least 
of a severely ciicumscribed amount. 

Indeed, we do not see why, in the present state ortho law of 
appeal, any native wlio has not confessed before, the original court, 
sliouhl be punished at all./ Such is the general looseness of the 
oiieiital intellect, that native witnesses, even when the justice of 
tlieir case is unimpeachable, cannot toll tlie whole unadulterated 
tiuth, but with foolish perverseness have riicourf¥3 to the ipvention 
of impossible details, A skilful pleader has only to show contra- 
dictions in the evidence, and most appellate courts, if ’sufficiently 
importuned, will give prisoners the benefit of what the presiding 
judges arc pleased to call doubts. The same effoct niiglit be 
produced by summoning witnesses to pr3vc enmity, dislike, 
previous good character, &c. We are nb\^^ speaking of cases an here 
ull the formalities prescribed in Act X of 18/ have been attended 
to by the original court. Any neglect of these, such as omitting 
to get an ignorant and unlettered criminal to sign biff name to 
Ids deposition, is a priceless advantage to an accused person on 
iippeal. ^ 

it is !)ative officials who, are as yet best acqb^nted^with the 
numerous portals by which crinpuals can legally escape from jail ; 
nnd the knowledge thus possessed is no doubt tending to their 
demoralization. True cliargcs against court writers and tlic lower 
jttdiciul agency arc rarely nplicld in* appeal; and td biing homo 
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an offencQ to a member of the police-force is at present next to 
impossible. 'It is Ijttle wonder that we hear of peculation and 
bribery on all sides, and that wcj read in up-country papers of 
such outrages as the murder of a Punjab Deputy Commissioner 
in the sight of a police-sentry by an #x-member of the police- 
force. * 

Since tha appellate system, whose results we thus deprecate, was 
first instituted, everything * has been changed. The subordinate 
native magistrates are already in most of the Indian provinces well- 
trained and intelligent ; their independence has increased ; and the 
character of th^^i^bidigiarwork has perceptibly improved ; the 
necessity of affpcal from their decisions has greatly diminished. 
But it is not alone the native magistrates who are improved. A 
civil servant now comes out to India older than before, and with 
a more complete V‘gal and scholastic training. A good despotism 
is geiJeraWy^jfdmittet| to be the best form of Government ; and if ever 
men were fitted *to be good despots, it is tlie India civil servants 
under the present system of appointment. In recent times, at aiiy 
rate, they have been middle-aged men, when put iu cliaige of di'i- 
tricts. They raTght be ptesumed at that period of life to know 
something about* tlieir duties, *and the customs and manners of tlie 
people of India.* To say ibal such men generally possess as much 
ability as the present judges of Indian High Courts would be (o 
damn them with faint praise. But whatever their (pjalificatioiis 
may be, fliey are hamj^ired in the discharge of their duties 
at every point, Their judicial decisions, particularly in crimiiuil 
cases in which there is no one to takc’the part of the Crown, arc, 
as we have explained, persistently reversed or modified. The result 
is that the people are becomi&g demoralized and losing their 
respect /or law oi\leV; the material and social growth of the 
country is retarded, jealousies and endless suspicions arise in native 
society ; and officers of the highest worth are loosing heart for the 
bartiest and conscientit)US discharge of {heir dutres. 

In writing thus wc do not think we arc advancing anything 
original.^ •Our remarks are but echoes of the warnings which have 
been made at different fieiiods during perhaps the last fifty years 
of Anglo-Indian administration. General Cunningham wrote in 
IHI-I), or eight years l)cfrG tlie great* Sepoy War — “ Tlio police of 
India is •notoriously coi7*npt and oppressive ; and even the useful 
establishments for tracing Thugs and Dakoits, or banded assassins 
and confederate rol)])ers, may before long becoiff'e as great an 
evil in pne as the gangs ^)f criminals they are breaking np 
are in,auother. The British rule i^s mo.sU defective in the preven- 
tion and detection of crime ; and, while supremely poweitul 
in military m^cans, the government is comparatively valueless 
the guardian of the private property of its citizens. Thus a feel- 
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of insecurity arises, which gives birth to a want of confidence, 
and finally leads loan active desire fora change of masters.^ Wliat 
General Cunningham thus prophetically wrote, tias been repeated 
ill different forms up to date* both in the public press and, to 
some extent, in official district reports on criminal administration. 

An idea prevails among a large portion of English ofiQcials in 
India that native society is an Augean stable, all but impossible to 
purify. We do not think so at all. Conliption existed iSider native 
rule because native officials were tlicmSelves corrupt or supine. *Tlie 
same, if not greater, corruption exists under British rule, mainly 
liecause British officials reverse owe another's eftdefs. Wo do not 
think it can reasonably be said, that tberd is S^iJ'dpug inherently 
had in Asiatic any more thau there is in European nature, or any 
cause why the Asiatic should not become as virtuous as the Euro- 
pean. Inferior religious systems no doubt intinence the morals 
of a people ; but the extent of this influence has becii •frequently 
exaggerated. Wlierever there is a good GoVeimment, thc'ten- 
(h'licy of the people is to rise superior to all religious systems. 
The gods of ancient Greece and Rome are not represent eil more 
moral than the god^ of tlio Hindus ;^yet the •ancient Greeks 
and Homans attained a higher statc»of public and pii\*ate virtue, 
than lias ever been attained by the inhabitants of^ India, wo 
I'xcept the condition of society at tlie time of Alexaudcr s expedi- 
tion, as described by the Gr<?ek liistorian.s.t The modern Greeks 
and Romans, under wliat we must believe to be better forms of 
religion, have sunk to a lower state of mSrality than their ancestors 
of a pagan ago ; and tliis ’appears to bo due *to irnpin fect and 
corrupt civil governments! The Anglo-Indian administration is 
notoriously the reverse of corruptf; but it is more fertile iu expedi- 
ents to save the wicked from the consequences of^their crimes, thau 
perhaps any otlier administration with wlnyFi we aiAacquaftitcd. 

In the first place, owing to a ’generally corrupt police, a vast 
proportion of olTeii'ces coininitted is never . reported at all. , Iq 
the second place, of the offences reported, magistrates, particularly 
native magistrates, witli the terrors of sliarp-tongue4, appellate 
judges over them, acquit criminals in a? Sar larger proportion of 
cases thau is ever known in Europe. And iif the tliird place, of 
the convicted criminals a vdry consid rable percentage escape on 
appeal. Thus there is a gradual process ^of sifting and, refining 
tintil at last it is, for the most part, only’ criminals who confess 
thoir crimes, lir against whom there is ovcrwhtdming direct evi- 
dence who suffer punishment^ — And even then, a:%we have above 
sduwu, the puuisliment is iu many cases totally inatlctpiate to the 


* History of the Sikhs,’' page 338. Indian v’irtue at that period in Strabo, 
t See a remarkable testimony to 13»#XV. (J. I., Section 63. 
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offences. There is a Hindustani proverb whicli we have oft on 
•iicard, cmU)dying the popular fteliugs on the subject. It is need 
less to state that it was nnule since tlio introduction of British rule. 

J^rJ^ Jjj j% 

He whj tells the truth, will go to jail, and lie who tells untiutli 
wilj eat laddUyvH sweetmeat almost equal to amvit or ambrosia 
in the estimation of the natives of Upper India. 

We arc sqvry to have to say that wo believe the present appel- 
late system is ^^nnoralizing to the native magistrates, to tlio 
criminals, an(Uo-<^en to the most virtuous classes of the comm unity. 
In numerous judicial cases the evidence tliat comes before ma- 
gistrates is undoubtedly weak. There seems a dread on the pint 
of tlfe best classes of the people to give full or true evidence 
against ^crifiiinals. Often where a man has a pci feet ly genuiiio 
clialgc to inajv«, *Jic tortures it into something altogether dif- 
ferent, to which ho believes an English judge will more readily 
listen. We do not think this is due to the inliercnt hadnos 
of Asiatics. Tiio fact is tliey have no conlidtmce in our law courts 
They kudw vcly well that criminals in a great majoiity ef 
instances escAp«? in appeal, ‘and they fear rotaliaiion from the cii- 
niinals when they regain their liberty. This will cause iiiitno 
society to remain hopelessly corrupt until there arc restraints put 
on the apipellate system, ^until more care is taken to appoint good 
judges, and, evei^ then, until the wings of all judges are clipped, 
and a proper restraint put ou their power of interfering with the 
judgments of subordinate courts. 

VVe have seen that the Judges' of tlio Indian High Courts pro- 
claim themstdves,on a, p'ar witli English judges, except indeed that 
they apparently think •themselves much superior and more iml”- 
peiulenb persons, inasmuch as tliey are only subject to Her M.v 
jeswy’s criticism, whihif the English jiufges, poof oning and dcpeii- 
dont mortals! are subject to the critiei.'^ni of Parliament coni- 
posed, it iifay be, of *^ucli poisons as Dr. Kim^aly, Mr. Whalley, and 
Mr. Biifgar. It would W beneath the dignity of an Indian lli^h 
Court to bo suljccL to the ciiticism not only of such men as those, 
but also of men of tlie humhio position vf the Governor Oem‘i:d 
of India* and his Coungllors But in sober earnest it is time that 
,tbis presumption should he ciirhed. 

In reality, cuui.-.e, ni.tkiug Orowii to PurliaMient by tlio Act of 
judges subject ^ily to Pailiameiit Setfleincnt, and English judges 
confers, on them a far more seouro H*ace hord otiico “(luring good bcdiavi- 
status than making them subject to ouiV’ which is deemed to be a 
the Crown. Authority over English atable liuiuroof olUeo than duiiao 
judges was titunst cried lioni ijio Koy*al jileasuie. 
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At the outset there can be no comparison at all instituted 
between Etiglisli cand Indian judges. We liave often witnessed 
trials in the law-courts of England, and have frequently inarvellSd 
at tlie maiinei m whieli Englisli judges discliarge their duties. 
J hey take their seats for tlie disposal of ea.ses at ten o’clock in 

the mormng.anawe*)iavc» often known them sit until nightfali. 
during all that jime except the briefest period for refto,shment 
wilting with singular rapidity ; adju^tjng tangled diffcreuccs be- 
tween banisters; delivering, the incment th-y 'have laid Jown 
their pens at the conclusion of the record of the ovi.ience ehv 
rjueut accurate, and exhaustive verbal »/rciS,ofit; and inean- 
ti.ne drawing from the vast stores of their ^-emories technlfcal 
illirstrations and principles who.se correctness aruHippropriateness 
even hostile critics in the Ici.siire and retirement of their cham- 
hors cannot unfavourably erillcize. Other men, repoiters, specta- 
tors, &c., of ordinary calibre, grow wearied before Iho lone day is at 
an end, but not .so the judge. Like the valval, t prii^ir^itc? who 
iftei the hiiiidrcdth round comes up to time smilihgaiid apparently 
resli after tile coinhat, the jiulgo eontinnes to write, .spe'ak, and 
npoiind knotty legal ipiestions to the sotting of the sun with 
i|iparently the same jaunty vigour, the s-amo mat'cliless endurance 
vith which he addressed himself to his w.irk after'his mVhtly 
Inmlicr an, his morning meal. Ainl the Eirglmli judge” can 
pparently Ihnsgo on day after day with uuwcari.xl attention, 
inil)lnntcd luhillecfc, and unexliaustnl resources 
This happy result for the people -»f England is Sue to the 
iinrivalled excellence of the .system by whicU they select their 
Judges In England no krwyer can he appointed a jn,rge whose 
autece, louts are not well-known ^o the public, and wliose abilities 
are not something more than mediocre. 'The barrister elevated to 
1 10 Lcnch iniist havo distinguished him.si'If.at tlw IJar, or in Pnrlia- 
nii'iit, orin both the.se great iyt.dleclual* arenas. • No minister cf 
10 Crown dares fonh-r .a,jiidgship on an nnworthy candidate or 
iiiorely from ndatioiiship or private interest.' Tlio result is, tlu.'t in 
all recent times we have re.ason to be proud of onr Eiudish 
Judges. We grant them the highest. respect, and n’etord tliom 
absolute , 11, h pemlci, CO bccau.se wo li.aVc’ sflected them’ for their 
mical know eelge, their jam good judgment, their untiring 
I'lustry, a.11, their ab.sohito Int.'grity. And having so .selected 
H‘in, we them in edifices with tra>i. spa rent walls find whis- 

poring galhutps where every act and word of thoirs is seen and 
^loard by a prying populace. 

Almost all these conditions arc di.srogarded in appointment 
" Jndum Judges. FiriAne.ss «f character, sound indwm’eut and 
oovv edge of the people 'often yield to seniority or private inter- 

cst. Lord Mayo used to tyll a story of the inaunor in which 
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he appointed one of the civilian judges to the Cluef Court of 
the Punjab. A member of the Bengal Civil Service had at- 
tilined such •“seniority* that hia appointment to the High Court 
of the North-Western Provinces began to be considered by the 
Local Government. About the same time a judge was required 
for the Chief Court of tiie Punjab. Lord* Mayo consulted the 
Chief Justice at Allahaktd as to the advisability of appointing the 
genth-mau io the Chief Court of the Punjab. The Chief Justice 
merqh' replied • I shall ho* very happy, my Lord, to see him get 
the Punjab appointment.” *Accordingly he got it. Sometime 
afterwards, Lopl Mayo on hearing that his late nominee was not 
quite a success, i^onstrated with the Chief Justice for recom- 
mending an uufTOitable person. The Chief Justice is said to have 
retorted, *‘I never said he was fit to be judge of any court. 
“I merely meant that I did not wish him to be a Judge of 
• “the High Couft at Allahabad; and I feel personally indebted 
“ to Joii fcl having sent him out of this province,’' 

Bift to our minds ‘far and away worse than the worst civilians 
that could be appointed, are barrister judges williout experiencs 
of the working of English law courts. In a few years mest uf 
the barristers in 4ndia will. he men who have* faded at the great 
examination for tfne East India Civil Service — men who, unahle to 
take’in knowledge, vigorously apply thennelves to take in beef and 
mutton at Grays Inn, and who, directly they are called to the Bar 
principally for success in this strenglii-giving feat, take a berth 
in an India-bound vcssijl to live on the fat of (his unhappy 
country ! ^ 

The Jifdian barrister is an exotic *^of extraordinary growth. 
Planted at the outset in no healthy soil, nourished in no pure 
atmosphere, trained and pruned h}' no skilful liands, it rapidly dc- 
velopcs under a trppicaj f^un into some peculiar bobinical product of 
rank anJ shapofess luxuniunce. To lay aside allegory. Directly 
the young tnexpcrienccd barrister arrives in India, the cases ofibred 
him* are those from uhich practitioners of standing keep aloof, 
and can keep aloof. He is, moreover, in all hut the presidency 
capitals hic«own attorney. He is thrown among the most unprin- 
cipled of the native pbpulatioii, and soon leai ns to pettifog or 
perhaps tout for cases.* He thus frequently loses amid a coniipt 
atmosphere a consideialile portion uf the rectitude parents and 
guardiaui are wont to ipstil into the mind in tender years. To 
such a degree does this practice warp the character^ that wc have 
Known a Government Advocate putting himself to auction to 
litigants at boy^i^idcs of cases. We ryay state in passing that this 
very barfister in a few months afipr we •knew him do tins, was 
deemed fitted by the Ooverumont for the Bench of a Higli 
Court. 
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The covenanted civilian in India has given proof of his industry 
and acquirements. His knowledge on no qpe subject is taken fyt 
granted. He has had to pass departmental e<amina\ion in la^, 
languages, and avhninist ration.. He has lived among the people, 
and learned their feelings and customs. And, more tlian all • 
this, he has had expe»rieuc^ as a magistrafe of original jurisdiction, 
and knows exactly how the appellate courts err in their decisions and 
their appreciation of the work of lower. Courts. The barrister, on 
the other hand, has passed no examin^ition which ^hows his Iftmw- 
Icdge of even Indian law ; he has not qualified in Indian languges 
or Indian history ; he is unacquainted with .tht> difficulties of 
administration ; he has never decided an origiiW'-case in his lile ; 
he docs not know how appellate courts are led ll^to error ; he is 
unacquainted with the customs and feelings of the best classes of 
the people; and, on the strength of all this negative array of,mcrits 
and accomplishments, lie is made a judge and claims ii^lt'peuilence 
of the Executive. Surely India is not the country wTiert! su«h an 
anomaly should he tolerated ; and this is not age when the • 
miracle of the days of Balaam should he repeated. 

We should be sorry to have it understood from our remarks that 
we wish to speak agjtinst the great mps*of the h{^iTiste|s of Eng- * 
land, or to depreciate their useful calling. We know that our 
own country barristers have obtained a cleserve^tly* high position. 
There, however, the condition of things is different. In England 
it is the jury system and not the Bar that is the pj^lladium of 
public interests ; and the mass of the poojde have generally attain- 
ed the highest state of private virtue. With »the strong feeling 
against felonious acts tlicy possess, let a barrister, it he have 
sufficient skill, occasionally work upon the feelings of a British 
judge and jury — not always an easy task ! — and lot a wretched 
criminal occasionally escape justice. He may nepeut oftliis evil ’ 
deeds; or he may learn wisocai^ion from Ids hair-breadth escape 
and arrive at the cpnclusioru that acquiescence in the law may be 
more profitable in the end. In any case, however, in England’ the 
man who i.s publicly believed to have committed a felonious act, 
will not find his future life a pleasant onq, eveif tiiough h^ \^e declar- 
ed innocent by a jury. And an educate^l press and intelligent 
public opinion may be trusted, to vindicate the true interests of 
the British people. 

In India everything is different; no* jury for the* trial of 
natives — no intelligent native press,* — no enlightened public opi-* 
liiou, no high standard of private virtue, — and in ^the face of all 
I^is the pleader is allowed* to ply the Appellate Oourt. with his 


f A few able exponeiita of n.itivo be deemed exceptions, 
opiuiou published in Calcutta .can hardly 




eloquent or ingenious assiduities ; and the criminal is released on 
th/^ perusal of a record pius tlie assertions of his advocate. We 
repeat that the presence of pleaders for criminal trials in India 
will not he an unmixed blessing mitii there are prosecutors for 
the Crown to oppose them, and until public opinion hecotnos 
more enli^ditoiicJ. At present ncail}" all tile forces arc in favour 
of the ac(piittal of criminals; and although a criminars friends 
are alwoys fery ^lad at lirs* escape, no matter what his offence 
may have been, uiere is at the same time a strong general feeling 
of public dissatisfaction with the existing state of things under 
wh^ch a dispia1por<oi(iuate number of malefactors is turned loose 
on the commiujil!^ When our able Lieutenant-Governor, the 
Honorable ]\Ir. Eden, recently censured the tone of the native 
press towards the members of the ruling power, and complaiiit)d 
that the merits 0 / even the most liard-working officials wore never 
acknQwlodgoJ by mitivc writers, he possibly forgot that there 
migh4 bollard wo^'king in the wrong direction. Wo are quite 
sure that the judicial system, however well meant, is the weakest 
point in our Indian Administration. 

If the natives ^f India could be taught our laiigunge ; if trial by 
jury could, be introduced; it the maum*rs and customs of Indi:i 
were, the same as those of England ; — then might the services of 
English barrisfers bo freely utilized; but until Lidia is moio assinii- 
latod to Eugland, wo must continue to maintain that the barrister 
judge and Cockney court arc totally out of place except perhaps 
at the capital of a presidenty. A former barrister judge of the Chiif 
Court of t^ie Puiij.'ifi) in an admirable memorandum oii the judicial 
system of the Punjab said, that for judges* the encoiinigemont of the 
knowledge of the native languages should ho the first object. f 
draw the inference also,” he continued, “ that the Government 
shouldMiot bo*ho*imd 'to appoint a barrister judge, now that the 
period of..traiisitioii is past. Tw« other reasons point to the same 
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conclusion. There is^ nothing so mudh waiibvl in order to pro- 
mote the formation of a good judicial branch of the service, 
as prizes ^or inducements to tiie junior members of it. No 
lawyer, however profeipd, could have been more useful to the 


‘^Punjab than its old Judicial Commissioners; and to reproduce 
“ that stamp of men should he tho great object in forming the 
'^judicial agency. Consulted as 1 have' been, I am hound to 
“ point this out ; and* it is much mixed up with the preference 
■*‘so often sliown for the executive branch hy the more promising 
yoinig officer^ Any legitimate preferment should he open to the 
district judge ; and it is not the highest reward to say that he 
“ may -rise to be judge junior to a barrfstcr, whom accident imay 
have placed at the head of the Chief Court. The other reason 


‘ffis the necessity of using a^l the means available for seciuiuS 
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“ to the Chief Court officers versed in the criminal adrninstratioQ 
^‘of tlii.s piovince. I cannot exaggerate ^hc impoMance of this. 
Without, at least, two judges in the Cliief Cf)urt who have been 
good and firm district magistrates in their day, there would be 
cause for ceaseless anxiety. A return of the serious criminal cases, 
‘^aud a practical view of the Punjab, would establish tliis opinion 
“ beyond a doubt ; and it must be admitted that no ^where else, 
“and certainly not in the advocate^ however acwmiplislied, yr tlio 
“author, however profound, will the necessary qualities so surely 
'• he found as in the ratiks of district officers t^-uined for years 
“ under the eye of the authoiities; and discipli^'qd in this country/' 
Apropos of this passage, we regret to StA that in the 
Pinijah Court’s Act passed during the last year, a paragraph 
provides that one of the judges of the Chief Court shall 
always be a barrister. The ([ualitication for tliis*iiigh and respoii- 
sihle post is-tliat he shall have only five years* JiuliaA ’eijperjence, 
tliat is, that a young man who failed for the India civil service 
and came out to India as a barrister at tlie age of twenty-one or 
twenty-two, should in five years afterwards Jiavo it in his power to 
revel se the decisioiu^ of able men who .arc doubjc bis age, and 
who have siient the best part of tlfcir lives perforrni’ng judicial 
duties among tlie natives of India. * • » * 

O’lc gieat obstacle to members of the civil service obtaining 
lii'^li legal appointments is tliis, hVom the beginning, they are 
biinply parts' of a gigantic adininist^^itive rnaebine,'* and tlieir 
individuality is repressed. They must implicitly obey orders, 
often conceal their real sentiments, and curb their zeal. •They are 
obliged to spend too large a peiiod of their service performing 
tiie mofel obscure judicial aixl administrative duties. They have 
generally scant leisure for public writing. * They# aj-e not ^allowed, 
like the barrister-atl venturer who owes ix> subordination to the 
Covermnent, to spout and blow* their own trumpots. 'Then the 
laws of the Legislative Council arc still, in Coo many respects,' sO 
incomplete, that civilian magistrates and judges must frequently 
^tniiii them ill order to do justice and j)res«rvo ord^i* ^in their 
districts. Such of the civilians as haCe^hirce of character and 
intelligence to act thus, are dubbed “ bad lawyers” iii bairister 
and High Court parlance ; wliile the officials who dread respon- 
■sihility, who, often to the iuconvenienen of the people and in 
disii'gard of the true interests of the Governmoiit, attend to all 
llio foimalitie.s* and crotcliets of a still iuperfect k\^isla.tion, obtain 
a reputation for true j udicial acumen. Barristers.^ independent 
practice have no Goveurmout iyterests. They make thoirjiveli- 
1)00(1 by studying the laws of the Legislative Council and the 
decisions of lligli Coiiils, secretly rejoice at the impel fection or 
incoinpluteiiess of the Indian judicial syiem, and laugh at the 
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helplessness or gullibility of appellate tribunals. Such are the 
in^n who urge priority* of claim to all high judicial appointments. 
And it is by appointing tbein that imperfect laws and vicious 
forms of proce(iurc arc allowed to descend, as Goethe says, like an 
iuveterate hereditary disease and to trail .from generation to 
generation. 

Es erben sich Ge.se tz’ lu'd llechte 
( Wie eiuB cw’ge Kimiklieit fort ; 

8ie S- lileppch von Ge.schleclit .sich wun Goschlechto, 

Giul riickeu siicht von Oiitzii Ort.* 

Mr. Lowe, in bi spe^ch'in the House of Commons, stated that 
though the Ausl^fuian and almost all the Colonial judges held oflico 
during tlie pleasure of the Crown, yet no effort was ever made to 
deprive them of independence, as was made in the case of the 
Judged of Indian •High Courts. The reason is this : Colonial Courts 
are dfffer^lly constituted from Indian courts ; th(>Y have gencrah 
ly to deal witU Europeans or the descendants of Kurv>peaiis ; tiny 
arc subject to public and intelligent ciiticism ; and tliey dale nut 
causelessly reverse or modify the decisions of subordinate trihunals 
as Indian High ^luvts are.able to do. « 

The extent to* which the decisions of Indian High Courts, or, 
rather, their revisions of the tleci.sions of subordinate courts, escape 
adequate public criticism has struck us as one of the most singular 
of the many auoirialies of modern iHdian history. Perhaps it is 
to be attilbuted to the ^unwillingness of the magistrates and 
subordinate judgeg wliose decisions are reversed, to express Ibcir 
opinions fn public regarding the injustice committe(l by their 
superiors j perhaps it is to be attiibuted to tlio ignorance of the 
natives who suffer and their inability to move intelligent public 
opinion j or perhaps, jt* is, to a great extent, to be attril)uted 
to the respect •traditionally paid by almost all Anglo-Indian nows* 
paper edit’ors to the decisions of High Courts. But the fact 
lK^Il^ains notwitbstandhig, that there is hardly a village gathering 
ill India in which stories often ludicrous and sometimes truly 
pathetic iHii not told of the injustice committed by High Court 
Judges, *and the manner Mn which they are bamboozled by pro* 
fessioiial pleaders, ift the height of the Indian Mutiny of 
one of the most telling appeals to the rehids is said to have hocii 
that of tke Queen of Ouilh, 111 which she set forth the court injustice 
and judicial robbery under British rule. VVe warn the Govern- 
ment that serious <lissatisfaction has already spread, * and that the 
piv.sent Judiajy^Appellate system* is jiot for the advantage ol the 
people^ of India, hut on the coiitrc\ry tends to their demoralization 


* “.Pausl"’— scene in faust’s study (Studiiziuimer). 
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nnrl iTiF?ocnrif,y. It is not the independence of fligli Court Judges, 
l)iir, tliat of the judges of distiicts and divisions, the real judges 
of India, that must be maintained. At present iheir independence 
is .‘ilmost nil, and the tighter thctrein over the High Court Judges 
[)r .supervisors of their work, tlie better will it be for the people 
.f India and the stability o*f Her Imperial, Majesty’s well-meaning 
Indian administration. 

Wc may .sum up and say that the jiwlgments of original courts 
no generally correct, and that whenever High CoiuVs interfere with 
lli( Ml they usually intertore with them for the wor.se ; in other words, 
that, gonorally speaking, justice is adininistered h}' full-powered 
magistrates and di.strict or divisional judgof.*. helieve if it were 
jM^siide to collect statistics of the just deci.sions ibvcrsed by the 
f(. liner august triliunals, the annals wonhl form a collection as largo 
as fh(‘ renowned Ah'xandrian library of the Ptohmiies, larger^thaii 
the b'ntimite library at Cairo in the great age oT Mnliaminadan 
It annng and ])()wer, and be perhaps one of tb^ most *stu^icn jous 
moiiuincnt.s of the perversion of the intollectiiar powers of man 
known to civilization 1 

One of th(‘ remedies for the pre.seiit deplorable state of public 
jimtice w'ould hoof cdurse a remodelling t)f the appellate system; 
hut, to oiir mind.s, more important is it^that greater care should be 
h(^siowcd on the appointment of judgo.s. No bart’ister of under 
twenty years’ Indian or ten y(^ars’ Knglish experience should in 
our opinion be ^ecnied eligible for tliepo.st of lligli Court or Chief 
( oiirt judge ; ’and even then ho should iipt be appointeil until his 
ability, integrity, and impai’tiality were fully k^iown and recog- 
ni/i'd. In the same way, vio would have no civilian inade*a judge 
of a High or Chief Court till after the completion of twenty years’ 
^orvice ; and wo would have the same tests of general fitness 
anjiliLMl as in the case of the barrister. \Vh.j w» tlx the Ijniit of 
twenty years in both ca.ses is, ^ apart from the question of ex- 
fmenco, which is in itself a most momentous one — that the 
q^'‘ct:iclft of a young man rever.siiig the decisions of judges and* 
ouigistratos, in who.se court ho lias been a humble pleader and 
pMlmps lost liis temper as well as his cajies, oe to wliobi Jie has 
subordinate in the early yea r.s of h’is sc^' vice, is not a decent 
and lias a demoralizing, intluonce on the judicial officers 
Moreover, u*e think wo have noticed in a few cases a 
■’UMig tendency on the part of young men • rajudly prombtod, to 
i>^\ olf old scor^^s, to snub the men who liavc snubbed them in their 
''’>h()idinate capacities, and to alhiw personal feelings to enter into 
relations. • - , 

Thonuli u'(* have been h'd inUvfbesc remarks by the profensions 
^^‘gh Court Judges, and by a consideration of the results of 
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their energies, we have no wish to class Mr. Fuller with the crimi- 
mils whom High Courts delight to favour. VVe regret that, instead 
of this unfortunate case, such an one as any European or native 
of our acquaintance may be invotved in, who cannot restrain his 
temper under the disobedience, the wilful neglect or, the insolence 
of nativq servants, the Government did not take some one of the 
thousand and one instances which every magistrate or subordinate 
judge in •India could report of the total acquittal of notorious 
thieVes and defiberate mimlcrers by High Court Judges. Any 
energy in this direction will, we can assure the Govornmeni, 
rc^ceivc the wrfrmftst sympathy not only of the real judges of India 
and the cnlight^ifAi portion of its European community, but of all 
men of whatever race, complexion, or religion, who hate evil ami 
love good, who believe that it is the duty of a Government to 
exalt, its suhject|<j to virtue, and not debase them to crime. Let 
LorJ Lytioii pursue the good and judicious course he has l)t>gmi. 
Het ne^d have^n® apprehension whatever for his reputation 
from the -puny attacks of those who have a direct peisonal 
interest in maintaining the present highly-unsatisfactoty appellate 
system, 

It is wp suppose a very ol/l-fashioned thing in this age to admit 
a .belief in fate or destiny, hut even very sceptical persons wi.l 
admit with 'Gibbon that ‘‘in this world the natural order of 
‘‘ events will sometimes afford the strongest ajipearances of 
“moral Retribution.'’* If Mr. Fuller had been fined Rs. *2U0, 
and this fine bad been paid to the family of the (leccased syco, 
probably the nifJter would never have been known to any <>iie 
but the presiding magistrate and Mr. Fullers own personal 
friends. Perhaps, liowcver, in retribution for the nominal fine of 
Rs. 30, Mr Fuller h^s been pilloried in botli hemispheies a' 
the miLrderer*of*an Indian groom, as the type of the flogging anl 
inhuman. Briton in thJ East, and as the scare crow of baliled jus- 
^ tice ! But this is not the worst. Soiiie edit()rs of Anglo-ndi;ui 
newspapeis with the playfulness of leisure and genius 
derived frjm his name a word signifying to chastise the Oriental, 
a wore] *which w5 regrpt to say threatens to become a part, of 
the Englisli languj,go. * Poor Jmlgc Lynch, when he perfbinie>f 
wdiat he deemed an act of Roman virtue, liy hanging liis son aviIIi 
his own liaiid for a death-deserving crimb from the window of a 
fitrec.'t in the capital of Connemara, had no idea of tlie base ust'’ 
to which his name would at a distant day be applk^d in the hack- 
woods of Arnj^rica ! And Mr. Fuller, when he escaped from Ah- 
Leeds’ .court 'with a fine of Rs. 30 fc»r having killed his syce, coul»l 

• Decline auu Fall of the Uouian Empiie, yoliimo VIII, page 32. 
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liave laJ no apprehension of tlie further consequences wl,ich 
iiiade IheJiuropeau Jiiiglish master who his servant he 

Saxon ! ” We thinkn Mr. h'uller at any 

aiaple punishment for the act which 
reSviltecl ill the dcutli of K.atw^rti. 



Art. III.-COMMERCE IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

Life in Ancient India. By Mrs Spier, 8vo. 1856. 

/JGRKJULTURE.-Max Muller assumes that “there was a 
timoiwiieu the poe^^\yas the leader, the king, and priest of liig 
or tribe.'’* Wilson thyjks tliat the Rig Vcdic hymns do not 
warrant this inference ; as “ the people were collected in hamlets and 
towns, and tli^ir Readers were neither poets nor pariarchs but 
prfnces wlio^o fav^r g,nd mnnificence were sought and be- 
stowed upon pi>\stsand poot.s." The country of the Aryas originally 
coufuicd to the Punjab gradually extended itself, the government was. 
monarchical, and tlie principles of administration were every wlieie 
tlio^ same. The' village S 3 ^stcm existed dining the Rig Veda 
periojl. find in Unit work mention of “ rulers or governors uinh^r 
the title of inof'ptdl, lord of a city or fortified placii and ruler 
of a village or tiibe or band of men.” This orgaiiiz ition wiis 
gradually improvc'd in view to the revenue and police administra- 
tion as dctail(’c^* in Menu.* Tluu'c were lordA of one town with 
Its district,*’ ot ton, twenty, alfundred and a thousand towns. From 
the lowest to«tlni' highest to\^n there was correspondence with re- 
terence to robberies and tumults, and the minister under whose 
control the towns were, had always *'f nil information before him. 
riie Greel^s found every t^wn like a petty republic, ‘ and no war 
could interrupt t|je labours of a cultivator. Lord Metcalfe says 
the village communities are little repujilics, having nearly eveiy- 
thing tliey can want within themselves. Tliey seem to last wlicii 
nothing else lasts.” The orgauizixtion and maiuteuance of villo.ne 
commuyities liehi out, great security to the cultivating commu- 
nity ; and their undivl^^ed attention was thus direcied to the 
developem’ciit of their agriculturaf resources. The Vishnu Puiaiia 
fuss^its that before Pritha’s reign there was no defined boun- 
dary of villages or towns— no cultivation— no pasture— no high- 
way for^ •iticrchantf*.* This must have been anterior to the 
Rig Yeila jieriod, as *\Ve liave already sliown tliat there is 
distinct mention in* that work of iho constitution of town.s. 
ill' ic me also prayiTs for ai tides of ^ food, ahundan foddcr> 
pa.stiire kinds, f m catno, bh ssiug.s lor agiiculluial implements, tiel'l 
opuatious, tortile water-courses and water obtained from channels 
hcuig diig out. Another song is “ never withdraw biR practice agi’i- 
culliirc. llie ffrticles of food were bi'onglit from the field in cai’i;^- 
Deep ploughing was required and, hence, the verse— “ as a Inis* 
band man repeatedly pl oughs the earth for barley. ” It appears 

^ bieemut BImgbut,contirmrf this statement. 
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tli.'it corn wns first grown ; bub tlie articles mentioned in tlie Adiiiiva 
V('ila are rice, iiKislnir, (beans) tila (sesan>um). Wlien tlie A. 
Bialiinaiia was written, agriculture had beefi extended to the 
sQLithern India, as that work states that the “ cereals ripen first in 
southern countries/' ^ Accprding to Sajuna, barley and wheat were 
cliu lly cultivated on the north of the Vindya mountains, and reaped 
ill February and March, and that in the countries north of the 
Vindya, v\z..^ Deccan, rice was harvested in Novemia?r and De- 
Cftnbei*. Ill ancient times great stress ^vas laid on general and sp'-cial 
education as regards tln^ sacerdotal, military and commercial 
classes. Every person belonging to - the agricultural class was 
loquired fo be skilled in “ the time and rtianrAir of sowing seeds, 
and in tlie bad and good qualities of the bu'd, the advantages and 
di>cidvantagos of difliucnt regions and the means of breeding with 
large augmentation/' (Menu IX 30). Economy^ iu every depart- 
ineiit was stiidi' (I. It had reference to seeds, and g(vwiiig. , We 
hidiove the Hindus weie the first who inti’oduced the nltatiou of 
crops. They also understood the process of transplantation. About 
270 B. C, the Greeks noticiMl the Indian linsbandman as being the 
“ most numerous in Jbe Indian community " and ^le class as good 
fiiriuers.” The testimony of Dr. Koxborougli k als<\ flattering. 
*‘Tlie Indians do not attempt to rear a S( cond oroj) oftencr ,tbaa 
eveiy tliird or fourth year, allowing the land either to rest or em- 
ploying it for the giowth of such plants ns are fuuiid to improve the 
soil, of wliigh the Indian farmer is a perfect judge.” ,Menu also 
legislates as follows: — “If the land b(‘?injurc(l by the fault of the 
fanner himself, or if he fail to sow it iu due time. In; , shall pay 
ten times as much as fhe king’s share of the crop which might 
other wis(' have been raised/’ 

Wlun Menu wrote, indigo, sugar, cotton and many other articles 
wcie grown. Great care was taken Of tlTc 'cattle '^ind the 
pa.stiire land was kept intast. ’The Vishnu Parana and 
3ieemut Bliagbiit* contain* nbuiidant proofs, of the tender feiding 
shown to the cattle. In the former work Krislina says “cows 
‘'00 our divinities.” The Srceimit Bliaghut ( Book ^ j contains 
■'^overai pas.<«ages inculcating great care?ofi the' cattle. In Maha- 
olianit we find that the kings had in their employ a class of 
loilkmcu to inquire into the age and color of the cattle and 
P<‘rio(lically to number them by a mark. In commemoration 

this usage we have now a festival colled Pongal in Southern 
Jtidia, at which cattle are adorned with flowers and allowed 
to perambulate the streets. • 

Vislmu Parana speal^s of the cultivation of teak, cereals, &e. 
Ihe Agni and Brahma Puraflias contain lists of ai tides* grown 
'vliich are chiefly, cereals, sugarcane, &c. The Brihat Sanliita 
t^toiiiions safflor, lac, madder, Ijnseed, hemp, which indicate 
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that the manufacturing period had commenced. The Rarnayana 
aVudes to the “ fragr^jint rice, ” '^golden wheat, and' ‘ tinest cake 
of the sifted wheat/' India was divided into a number of king- 
doms, and the kings fought with .each other and extended their 
territories. Dasarath's kingdom consisted of the eastern countries, 
Sindliu, Sarastra, Savira„southern countVy, Abga, Banga, Magadha, 
Matsya, Kosala, Kasi — “ rich in golden corn, sheep, and kine/' 

From Mahabharat we learn that Chedi when governed by Basu 
possessed fertile* soil and abounded in agricultural wealth — the 
weak cattle were never worked. After the death of Pandu, Kurii- 
gangala, Kouraba^ KuruKlietra prospered — merchants and arti- 
zans crowded in cv(iry town. In the Banaparva, Krishna gives a 
description of Dwarka abounding in wealth. In the Biratparva, 
Aijuna names the following prosperous countries to enable Yudis^ 
thira Jo determine where the Pandavas should pass one year iu 
disgujse — ^ 

Ro^ichjfla/ Chedi,* Matsya, Sursena, Patchur, Dasarna, Nava- 
raptia, Malya, S'nMya Yagundhar, Bishal, Kanti Rashtra, Sarras- 
tra, and Avanti. 

The Greeks discovered a thousand cities in the Pan jab alone.” 
^ The country beyond the Hyphasis was reported to bo highly pro- 
ductive and well cultivated " ( Journal of the A. Society, vol. .S4) 
Ma Ihva Lin \fh(/ visited India in B. C. 126, says “the popula- 
tion very numerous, the soil rich and fertile/' He adds “ that the 
grain sowed in the marshy soils ripens four times .a year. Tlio 
barley which grows the highest, exceeds the length ‘of a camel.” 
Appolonius of Tyana, who came here. about the first half of the 
Christian era, found the soil of a courtry fifteen days journey 
from the Ganges “ very productive," wheat stalks like reeds, 
beans three times as large as Egyptian sesamum, and millet extra- 
ordinaril^^ fine.". Fa Ilian’s remarks on the different cities visited 
by him in A. D, 309 al^^ interesting. Arriving at Khokan he 
finds it “a happy kingdom, the people living gniidst great abun- 
dance of Central India, Glide andBehar he says the “people live 
in abundance and happiness ; “ of Furrackabad “ the people nu- 
merous apd rich and* beycud comparison more happy than else- 
where.” Of the repuj)lic Vaisali the country was ‘‘ rich and popu- 
lous and the people happy and contented.” Hiouen Thsang was 
tlie next Chinese traveller. He found K'handesh full of foreign 
merchan(fise and the ricii merchandise was brought into Khandesh 
and Malwa from Surat. He describes Samarkand f‘ as a place of 
valuable trade and the country rigli and productive.” Hr. Vincent 
says tbat,“ the upper country near Tatta was fertile in the best rice 
and oUicr produce of importance • while* the country had any 
commerce." 

Cordon -has been known to le indigenous in 

I » 
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There are several passages in the R. V. as to weaving 
fxud threads. “ Understand the tliiead of* the woof not tl*it 
(clotl)) which those who assiduous in united* exeitions weave.’^ 
It may ho said that weaving miglit refer to wool. This doubt 
is removed hy tin; following verse: ‘‘Cares consume me, Sata 
Kiatii, altfiough thy worshipper, as a rat gnaws weaver’s 
thread which was steeped in starch. In Menu cotton is often 
mentioned — cloth was mado of h’ on a * and cshama h?irk hesidos 
cotton, hut th(3 Brahmanical thiead could he made on^y of 
cotton. The R.V. says “ like a hiide clad in white a'ppaiel.” 
The Ramayan mentions Hindu ^ladies airay*d ill linen robes.* 
The A. Brahmana alludes to an advanced sUito of w'eaving — ‘‘ a 
Weaver W(*aving decorations in the midst of cloth amf of gd<led cloths 
on the hack of elephants.”*!' Herodotus (44?5 B. C.) noticed C(»tton 
hi India. Baines says that when Heiodoins wn)^e, “ cotton iuanu- 
acture existed westwaid of the Indus.” Neaichns B.C.^ says 
In) “ Indians wore linen garmonfs, the substance of which rhey%\v(MC 
nii'le growing upon trees and this indeed is a tlax or something 
iiiicli whiter and Hnor than fla.x.” ThePcriplus nientitms Masalia 
Moselipatam ) where finest muslins were manufactured. Jfroiu 
danjetic malts in the vicinity of Sipja'igoiig, iiei^r Bayca, muslins 
iVere exported. Indian calicoes and oljier cotton goods were exjiort- 

to Aiahia from eaily tin.es. When Tavernier A. D. i visited 

India, Indian calicoes were njade m Golaricla and iVlasiilipntam. 
Tiiey came from Agia, Lahoic, S:o, Cotton W'^is cleaned. 
Dadu the founder of the l)adu Panlha, a religious sect, was a 
cotton cleaner. . • ^ 

k-ilh . — Tlie consumpthm of silk in ancient time was consider- 
ahle. The kings, queens, nobility and the fair sex put on silk dress- 
es more specially on occasions of religious^ })eiformaiic<*s, and ^ilk 
formed pait of nuptial presents. Silk wasnio di^ul4 impo>ited from 
China, hut it was also manufactured here*, (.hh hruoke says. ‘‘ The 
Puiidracaand Paltp,salracaria, or feeder of silk worms and silk-twister, 
deserve notice; for it lias been said that silk was the pioduce of 
China Solely until the reign of the Greek Emperor Justinian, and 
that ihe laws of China je.'ilously guarded {he Exclusive p|oduciion. 
The frequent mention of silk in the moi^t ancient books would 
not fully disprove that opinion ; but the mention of an Indian class, 
whose occupation is to attend silk worms may he admitted as 
proof, if the antiquity of the Tautra be not que.'.lioned. I arn 
informed tliat the Tantras collectively are noticed in very ancient 
compositions ; hut as they are ^ery numerous, they must have been 
Composed at different periods; and the Tantra which 1 qmite might 

It 

• J7ol)ortson says tine linen (vSciii- t In Iliiulu diamas we read of 
<ln) mhs prepcire<i m great perfection “flowered mnsIinH and ‘'tioweied 
near the Indus. * cloth made of hue thiead,'* 
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bo tlionglit comparatively modern. However it may be presumed 
tlyit the Riidra Yan^alii is among the most authentic and by a 
natural iiifefeiice a^notig the most ancient; since it is named in 
the Dnrga Mohattwa whore the prii^ipal Tantras arc ennmerato(i.’^ 
Sir W. Jones con firms the above statement. Ho says “ silk was 
fabricated immemorially, by the Himhis though commonly as- 
oiibed to the people of Serica or Tancul.’' It was supposed that 
Thina or Serica was Chibo, ; but it is now clear that it is Assam^ 
wher« silk was g!own, and Asusam supplie<l Ihiragaza v\(l IJacliia, 
and Bengal and also Limuiuki or the Coast of Malabar by sea 
with raw and «naijuhxctured silk. From Baragnza and Patata 
thdy were exported to„ In the days of Aristotle, silk 

was imported “from India to Greece and the Grecian women 
used to iinr.'ivel the silk stuffs and made what the Roman 
poets called “ coan nests.” The Assamese ])re])arcd “a strong 
fabric* silk ” for tents, which Julius CVesar is said to hav(‘ impoit- 
ed. Jn one* of tln^ Hindu dramas there is mention of ‘'Clunest^ 
gorgeous silks,”*^ * Ma Twan Lin says “their king and his minis- 
ters have a vast number of silk dresses and fine woollen 
fabrics.” According to Arrian and Charita “silks of vaiious 
fabrications ” were in one of*th(5 bazars of Anhfdwara. In Moohaii, 
Sirhand, Tagara, &c, there were huge market.s. Jt was on account 
of the silk, says (Jolonel Uod “ tliat the prince named Porus, 
sovereign of Ougein, sent an embassy to Augustins and a lettc'r 
written in Greek.” Moorecroft say.s that “ silk xvas extensively 
raisi'd in Kotan and that it appears that it extends tliVnice through 
Yarkand and Balk, to Kashmere.” Wh^.n Tavernier visited India, 
he found .sMk coming from Bengal to Ciuzerat, Ahmedabad and 
Meerut, where it was manufacture.). 

Wool, — Menu speaks of “ wo(d and hair/' woolen stuffs and lilan- 
kets of ^V'paul., V'he .sjieep living in tlio mountainous countries 
of Cabul and 'Candahav were f<*d with f<ti piiinw. or 'imiuffos.iwi 
excellent fodder. Wool was u.sed in, making sliaw Is and other 
manufactures. In tlie Sava Parva we meet witli cats' wool, .shawls of 
goats hair and clothes of wool as pre.^eut.s to Y udhisthira. Shawls and 
broeatles pre.scnted to him ftomthe people of Karnliaja. Trihes 
living along (lie Tndu.s^pre.senb'd to him blankets of various manii* 
facture.^'’. The Sacas or Scythians livpig between the Jaxarte.s and 
Oxus presented clothes made of the word of sheep and goats 
thread sptm by worms or puttas, vegetable fabrics, also soft sh(‘<'p 
skims. Buddhist red covcis or sleeping robes were made fiom sheep 
and sliaggy dogs. 

Farriery and leather mannf act utpp , — The number of animals 
sacriticerf and killed, viz., cattle, sbeep, goats, buffalo, rhinocero.s 


* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Binig.d, Vol. 10, Part I. 
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porcupine, tortoise, birds of different kinds noj only opei^cd a larg^ 
iicld of occupation to the fowler but to the bi|tcher, 'cobbler and 
other classes. . 

The Jiides of tho cattle were utilized in different ways. They were 
not held in low estimation*. One of the Vedic rites was that the 
wife should be placed by the husband on a piece of* leather. 
The R. V. s«ays “ tliou art girt witV ; cow bides.” i It also 
alludes to “ birds’ feathers” as forniingAu article of •trade. Skiiis of 
animals formed a jjortion of nuptial presents to Sita. Heercn says 
that furs were held “in great estimation among ^hctlndians from 
the most ancient times.” The HinUii medh^al sjtudeuts used skin'fe, 
katlierand carcasses. Kambojas brought to Yiulliisthira, among other 
articles, skins of animals living in holes and of wild cats. The skins 
of deer were used for the garments of the twicc-born students. 
Peiiphis noticed that skins were exported from *Scrica (Assam) 
to Chittagong. Assam also supplied rhiuocerosi and bbffaio hjdea 
wiiich the Romans bought for shields. * * 

Animals , — Horses were presented to Yudhislhira by the people of 
Kutch, Scindo, Pragjotish and Gamboge. Scindo horses are de- 
scribed in Mahabharaf as swift, strong,* ([uiet j^tl not capable 
of being disturbed ; other good horses inentioiiGw in that work 
ue from Kamboga, l^anchala, Titur (Tartary), Kalmas (Kalrnac), 
Eastern countries sent K:ija ’^udhistbira good horses. Large ele- 
phants were also presented by the rajahs of Eastern countries— we 
iiotice they cabic from lower Rengal, Midnapoor and Ganjam — 
riicsc elephants had large tusks. Knowledge* and discipline of 
elopluuits (husti shika) formed a part of military cduiation — 
hawliijsoii states that in the Sassaman or new Persian Empire 
the elephant corps held the first position. It was recruited from 
The olepliant corps was under a special •chief km^wu as 
fhe gired kupit, or “ commander (jf the Indians, ” either^ because 
flio beasts come froin that ci)untry or because^ they were managed 
% natives of Hindustan. Goats, sheep, oxen, apes and camels 
ni'ist have been well bred in Guzorat as these came to Yiulids- 
fhira from that country. Albania or ^ibrnaf in Pubj'ab was 
^^niious for fighting dogs, which is mentioned pi the Ramayana : 

And the doga withii the palace bred, 

Of body vaai and massive liead, 

With mighty fangs for battle bred#” ♦ 

hjory and Horns , — Assam used to export rhinoceros liorue 
10 hengal where the Cl iiiese bought them. Tlio Phoeneciaus also 
0‘Unyd from India ivory, eboi/y arid horn of the unicorns. , Ivory 
‘orns were also carried to Jerusalem, Greece and Egypt. 

^iKjar , — We know of no article the consumption of which has 
i So e^irlie.st *tniies as sugar, except peiliaps rice 

wheat. Morewood savs that “although tlic Arabians culti- 
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^atcd the sugar cane and supplied the city of Romo with its 
produce, yet it is -known that they were indebted to the 
Orientals as well as for the kjiowledge of its manufacture.” 
Our sugar was introduced u\ Greece and Rome but it was not 
grown in either of those ctuintries. The CVeek physicians calkd 
our sug^ir “ Jiulian saft.” Our merchants on taking sugar to 
jyi usiiis (ieclared that ^t^was grown from a seed but its idonti- 
ficrUion with the “ Indian ^salt ” was not removed till Mairo 
Polo threw light on tlie point. Massio, in the Continental Iiidiii, 
says that tho«Phgonicians used to trade with the Peninsular India 
a^id Ceylon for thg “ s^^’cet cane 

lloncAj — was of different kinds, fruit-generated honey in 
Guzerat, rock-lioney in the count ly of the Takas, and honey finm 
tlui fruits of the Himalayas, ie., between Himalaya and Tiuu. 
Honey Lotus Citme to Laiagaza as an article of import. 

Spiinluoiis JAijiioiii— weio largely consumed not only 
by the lower* classes but by rcspeclabie onlcrs and also by tiiti 
fair sex. Fivcpu-nt mention lias l)ecn made of drinks on tcstivo 
occasions and of respectable females cari'ssing their hushauds attd 
indulging in wMic.* Wben a ChandalinI with live sons was ^\lt!l 
KuuU at’Bai otiR >rata, she gave her wiiii food a iinantity of artiuli 
for her drink w«hi(di ap[)earH to have boen the custom, ddie tniii' 
and other articles from wliicli wines and liipiois worn nuinufactiiiel 
are horupr, jack fruit, rai.sin, date, palm tr(‘i‘ (toddy), sugar caiio, 
plum, wood apple, beehiyc.s, custard a))pley, and kobtLaile, saccaiine 
matter of fruits, ^Jocoaniits and meal. 

KStroii*g liquors were made by distillation from molasses, bniisel 
rice or Passialatifolia called inowali. There wore also eight otlar 
kinds prepared with the flesh of ‘animals. Drinking ])revailcd tmiii 
the \Vlic tiin/?s.c The Vendors of spirits used to keep leather bottles. 
As regards tlie cone€ption of a home, the Aryas approached the 
Englisli““ a pleasant abode, a well-cjressed wife, and a drauglitof 
winc'^ — R.V. When Alexander came to India, he met with a 

sort of wine which is supposed to have been no other than 
the niTfftrmcn ted juice ^ of the cocoanut tree.” Morewood >sa}^ 
the “ llindus dealt I^aigoly in the importation and their acquaintance 
with a variety of native diiuks shqws the extent to which the) 
ariivcd in their manufacture.” We observe that either the (juiuility 
of winTi made in Inilia was not equal to the consumption ci 
there was a growing taste for foreign wines as^ the Egypk^^^^^ 
and Grecians brouglit their wines to India. 

Bpiees . — India abounded in aromatic substances. Frank 
was^giown ill India and not in Arabia. Malabathrum, a specif 
of cinnamon was exported from Assam and Sylh^^l^^ 

* See Walukblinrut ^trikdapa I’arvu. 
t Jouinq^l of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society, V0l- | 
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Chittagong. Its leaf was called tej and bark •putri. Tiie tree grew 
Iso in liungpaor and as bir as Miinsori Tlio* branclieo peeled olt 
[lo cassia tree were called From the leaves malahathruni 

,'as' prepared. It was used as an unguent orperfuine, and as betel, 
t was us(‘d ill the wine by the Greeks and Romans. It is con- 
yiinded with the spikenard which is the leaf, and costus t?he root, 
'ho nard resembles the ear of wheat. • ^ 

Malabathrum was sent from Easterly fndia to tho Malabar Cyast 
nd Northern India, and thence exported to the Mediterranean. 
Ipikenard was carried over the desert from India, to Alh‘ppo.* 
iloorcioft states tliat Kuth or Costiis was pollcctod in the Aloim- 
ains of Kaskmere and exported to Amritsur. Heeren states that • 
'the districts bordering on India were in the time of Alexander, 
mil fid in aromatic trees and shrubs particularly the myrrb and 
uudiis which here flourished in great abiiudaiifce and pcVfcc- 
i(tn. ^ » 

Lignaloe or aquari or agal or eagle wmod was *gM*own between 
nlhet and Assam. The atar of this wood was called by Arrian 
iidljin Cinnabar. It was exported to Socotra. 

Cinnamon was grovVn in Indian Peninsula and C^J^lon, 

IMclellium, a fragrant guiii, was groWn in Katthvar. *Myrrli in 
iidia is called hola, ‘ • • * 

Sandal wood, agallacbum, jlie fragrant wood Kaloj^aka were 
)ron(,dit to Yudjiisthira from the Eastern portion of the Himalaya. 

Sandal ointments, aloe wood, and .sandaj wood came toliiiu from 
d\. sore and Carnatic. ^ 

Cassia and Cinnamon yv’cre grown in Sumatra whbnce tlie 
^lahlans got thmii from native meichauts and were thus known to 
la* Iv^yptians, !md ‘Uhc aromatic productions of the Mollticcas” 
K'lv known to Itome.*[* * . ► , ^ 

— Menu mentions indigo. ^ Bancroft'* expresses wonder tliat 
lie coloring matter of indigo, was known in oaily times ui India. 
Ifidigo (nil) was exjiorted to Aral)ia, Tyre anU Egypt, Cochineal* 
'Vas an article of commerce from (ho mouth of tiie Jndus. Cochineal 
^natlier India-u lac was taken by the Poisiaiis* and Bdhyioniaiis. 
fjo'.ver Assam produced lac and muujit. ' In flipper Assa*m mis- 
lila and room (a valuable , blue d}e) were grown. The Hm- 
I'ls wore particularly prolicieut iu the printing and dyeing of cloths. 
^"V(‘n Mill has gone the length of siiying th.tt “the b(?aut^^ bul- 
as well, as the dural»ility of the colours they pioduco are 
Jurthy of particular praise.’' |leync says that “ the metliod of 
cotton red iu the Levant is neaily the same as the 
[•’‘Hail method.’' From Toy Clart it appears that marknig ou 
was done hy the Hindus. 

Asi itic fjosc.'uvlnis, vol. ‘24. 
t History of Maritmio iind Iiilainl Discovery, %ol. I. 
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Polhliin^ known in early times, as the R.V. says, tbej 
5(1(1 lustre (by polislfinj:) to an axe.” 

Lacquering afid Gilding — were also known ; the former wag 
specially cultivated. 

Engraving — on gems and hard sybsta^nces was a branch of 
industry in India. • 

Precious Stones — abounded in India. They came from the desert 
of ^Cobi, Baetjia and ^liat Mountains. Pearls came from tlie 
Peninsular India and Ceyloh. 

Precious stones were presented to Yudhisthira by the Sacas and 
tiie Rajas of OariVitic an(l'Mys(?rc. Gem V^aidurja, acoral, also camo 
from them. Jhcfo were mines of diamonds in Golconda and other 
places. Tavernier, Hamilton and Heyne liave given some informa- 
tion on the subject. Diamonds abounded “ on the eastern side 
of til e Deccan* and Amarkartaka plateau near Kaddupah, Nan. 
disA, iy)i«ll40ijda, Ellora, Subbulpara, and Paune.” From India 
cr^^tals were .axpbrtcd and the Rajapeppalc mountain raiij^e 
between ‘the louver and Narmada yielded onyx and sardonyx 
stones in large ipiantities.” 

Make BruR. says, “iyi no part of the ^orld are diamonds so 
niimerouw or S(3 bountiful as in India, especially in the provinev.s of 
£(»ngal, Buij(le]kund, Allahabad, Orissa, I3erar, Vijapoor, Golcunda 
and the Carnatic.” 

In the confines of Little Bifohuira precious minerals and 
lapislazuli wore found. 

Metals . — Tlierc were iron mines, and iron was taken away by tlie 
Phcenictans, Sfccl of excellent ({uality was made in India. Ponu 
gave 3G pounds of steel to Alexander. ^Dr. Ibnde is surprised that 
a primitive people could have (tvercome the difficulties of nudling 
iron and lorginj^ steeb • The Arabians used to take away fiom 
India^iron and steel. ‘ ,The Egyptian obelisks and temples are said 
to have been made of Indian std*eh 

Tin (Kastira) occurs in Panini's sufra and must have been found 
in India. It Was abundant in Tenasserim, Malacca and Borneo. 

Iron •vessels and ivory sword hilts were presented to Yudhis- 
thira ’by the S()verc\gh of Projymtisli (Thibet?); sharp swonk 
javelins, spears, hatbhets and battle-axes were presented to Yiulliis* 
thira by the Sacas. 

There were gold paincs as gold was brought to Yudhisthira by 
ccitain tribes, 

The Eastern Countries sent much gold, curiously wrought seats 
and litters, beds made of iVory and inlaid with gold and 
jewej.^ ; al^o coals of armour, weapons of various kinds, war 
chariots hung with tiger skins an(l decorated with gold, different 
sorts of armours, 

Pliny notices the gold and silver mines near the Ghat 
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Iu(lni5, Herodotus also mentions the Packjic.i near the sources 
of the Jiulus eugagod in searching for gotd. Fronj the descrl! of 
Cobbi, gold and g(dd-dnst were brought. Po?iplus speaks of gold 
aiui Sliver in tlie lower Ganges. Tod says that tlie seven metals 
w^e found in AnliiJwarj^. The mines of Jewau in Mewar having 
different metals, were worked from carl} times. 

Branches of Indxistvy. — Menu sjipaks of oriental metals, 
5;ems, coral, sliells, pearls, gold, silver,* ijopper, iron, brass, pewter, 
till, lead, wooden utensils, leatlier iitensds, silk and wooden' stuff, 
hlaukets (Ncpaul), utensils made of shells, or horn, of boxes of ivory, 
also of dykes, bridges, or other great •uicchanieaHvorks. He also 
speaks of joining masonry, painting, writfng, f-ailoring, blacksmith, 
work m gold, kc, 

riie ioy Cart contains the following passage on some of tlie pro- 
fessions wliicli were establislied as taste for luxuries increased: •, 

tSkilful artists arc examining pearls, topazes, sappli’r 3 s, emeralds,' 
rubies, lapizlazhi, coral, and other jewels ; f-ipme set lubies 
ill gold, some woik gold ornaments on colored thread \ some string 
puails ; some grind tlie lapiz lazulo ; some pierce sliells and some 
cut corals. HfU'e we have perfumes, drying the saffron bags, 
shaking the musk bag, expressing the sandle jurcc and compound- • 
ing essences.” 

The above passage gives some idea of tlio tranches of indns. > 
try. lie Ivamayan speaks of able carpenters, diggers, engineers, 
kc, and of Uddges being built, rocks broken through, canals and 
well^^ (lug. It also mentions “ merchc^nts and every class of arti- 
zan. ’ The number of professions mentioued in tlirt work ig 
Rixty-fonr. There are afcluological proofs of the works of industry 
and utdity and for divine woiship in the different parts of the 
country, Crawford says, “ There are few pieces of sculpture hero in 
very perfect preservatiou which with many oflieils scattered over ‘ 
Hindustan prove the great superiority of the ancient Hindoos in 
this art to their later tlescdndants.” 

They had several modes of quarrying and polishing stone and 
J^|akuig bridges without arches. Captain. Mackir.t'jsh speaks 
highly of an arch in Nagpoor of 22 fedt, without any frame for its 
support, on the rock-cut temples of India.’ Fergusson says that 
fho Sanchi tope near Iff.iilsar resembles European art more than any 
!1 ^vhat Sir W. Joims has said. 

lliough tliG salpa snstra (Sanscrit collection of sciences on arts 
and manufiidtures) reduces them to sixty-four, yet Abul Fazel had 
iceu assured tliat the Hindus ’ reckoned three hundred arts and 
sciences. Now these sciences ^being comparatively few,* we may 
conclude they anciently practised at least as many useful arts as 
ourselves.” 

JiUenial Commerce, — We have alluded to the presents toYiulhis- 
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thy'a with tho view to show the different articles grown and maniifac- 
turetl in different parts*' of India. These presents were tokens of 
allegiance from tlie Ktijahs of the North, feast, West, and South of 
India, where tlie four Pandavas had gone with military force and 
fought with thorn. This expedition pn^iUpposes that tiicre were 
roads from Indraprastha* (Delhi) to the countries visited. It 
appears tli[^ tlie Aryas ^thought of the means of transit from 
the ep,rlicst tirms. The V. says “there are good roads 
and easy to be traversed in mountains and inaccessible places 
there arc allusions to, “apart from the road on horse back/' 
“ resting places on^ the, roads 'where refreshments were nmly/’ 
ajtKl “great roads and little paths/' Menu speaks of ‘Hoi Is- 
on waggons, water courses, king’s liighways, footbridges. The 
Vislimi Purana mentions roads, lanes, paths, and footpaths. 

•The PtlVinayaii metitions royal highways studded with trees and 
watered, ^lS(f royal streets, squares, roads, lanes, thorouglifares, 
deliglftful bowels,* crossways, court roof and town, and tlie class 
of men “ who superintended the different parts of the roads. ' 
Mountainous countries were visited by caravans of winch wo find 
proof in Naisluuftt. • ^ 

* The royal*road found by tbh Greeks w;is from Taxila on the 
Indu.^ through -Laiiore to Palibatlua 011 the Gauges. Fahlan found 
that tho highways of India wore measured, and at certain distances 
columns were erected. There were routes leading to Western 
and EasteriT Asia and also between Persia and Persian* India down 
to the Gangetic proyiiices and the peniirsplar India.* 

Cunuing^iam (Ancient Geography) say§ that, the countries from 
the Sutledge to the Gange.s were “ the richest and most populous 
districts.” 

, Coloncj Tod olis^’wes Jtllat “ tho Northern India was rich from 
the earliest times.” Punjab was densely populated, and contained 
a number Sf flouiisbing state.s. I^Iiny i^ays, “ The Aiidara*; kings 
wre very powtuful in Tiulia having no less tlian thirty fortiliod 
cities, an army of 10(),tU)0 men ami ],()0() elephants.” 

Dr. Iliilifer finds* Kuliuga at one time was an emporium of 
trade ; it* boasted of fabric^. The ruck iiiscriptioiis .speak of navi- 
gation and ship commerce.” Ma}iq.l>alipura was place of 
considerable commercial re.soit.” Cabul during the Macedoniaa 
invasion \fas inhabited by Hind us who “ had a great spice trade.'" 
In Samarcand they met annually with foreign trailers “ to deal 
in very valuable commodities.” 

In tlie^Gaugetic countries grain and'cereals were chiefly grown ; 
they wi^re sent to tho Peninsular India aifd paid by pearls and 
precious stones ; diamond, rubie.s, precious stones and pearls 'vero 

^ _ 

* 11 ceren d Asiatic Nations, Vol III. Appendix. 
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brought to the port of Nelkynda and onyx stone to Barygaza. 
Pci'iplus noticed an active tiade in theGang^tic mart/yis^., Chit'ia- 
gong where Chinese articles, silk, iron and skhis were sent. Tlie 
Bengal articles were malahaJmrm from Sylhet, and spikenard 
from Riingpore where it came from Bhutan. The exports from 
the Gangetic Mait, were malahathurm, spikenard, pearls and 
muslins to the Malabar Court. The next important mart was 
Sonargong, soutli-east of Dacca. ' 

Bengal was then named llami which exported Uhinocerus horns, 
Signaloe, and skins — shells were used as monies. Chowries used 
as ornaments came from Bhutan and Tibet to Ilnngpoie. 

Aromatics and pepper came from thfe’ Wo'Attnn India. In the 
middle of the 8th century, Anliulwara was the capital of tlie 
AVestern India ; it possessed St bazars, of which Barygaza was 
one; it was called the Tyre of India, its chief po^t was Cemhay. 

Independent of its eighty-four ports it received daily custom 
(Intifs amounting to one lakh of rupees. 

The trade between Eastern and Western India was carried on 
hy country-built crafts. Vincent says there was an intercourse by 
the Indus from Mod tan, Attock, Cabul, Cashmere, to the Coast of 
Malabar. Ayoeii Akbury mentions that 40,000 vessels were 
iu the commerce of tlie Indus. 

Bactria and Maicunda (Samarcand) wore very important places 
of internal trade between India and other nations interested in 
the oxcliang^f or sale of goods of immense variety. During the 
Macedoninii period “ the productions of India and Bactria were 
tallied down the Oxus to the Caspian.” Strabo gives the routes 
hy which the wares of Ihdia were earned to the chief cities of 
Persia and Baln lon. 

Uawlinson states that there was a land traffic between Assyria 
and Western India ^‘by the way of Cabul, Hm-at, Jic Caspian gate 
and Indus.” Elephants' tusks and gold passed hy the loute. The 
Jjahylonians took away from India precious stones, dogs, and dvQS. 
Laiulsays, “The Babylonians and Assyrians carried on considerable 
commerce with India, and the cxjistly produce of the P'uwnsula was 
convoyed through the Babylonian terrimiies to the dislii.et regions 
of Syria.” Eorster, who wrote in 1753, discovereil Hindus travel- 
ling to the Caspiau , Sea ' by tiie road from Canduhar aiul 
Hmat. ^ , 

Alaepherson says that, iu 14 A. D., Indian goods ’wero sent 
from Bactria* to the river Oxus, across tlie Caspian Sea, whence 
to the Bran Cyrus, a river of Colcliis, and at last at the end of the 
Buxine Sea. On the banks of the Ganges there were sevx}ral fiour- 
ishiiig cities. The Magadha* Emperors encouraged the merchants 
'vho were bold, enterprising, and at the same time cautiou> and 
circumspect.'^ M.assie says' that “ from the modern Uude to the 
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Panjaub a home trade was carried on along the course of the Gan 
ges/' 111 tlie*. western Imlia there were several places of importance 
for internal trade. (Jzine the capital of Scindia, Cluindravati near 
Abu, out of whose ruins Ahmedabad was liuilt in the 5th century) 

• and Kaliare Taguraor the modern Deogett'Wasta city where cotton 
and muslins were extensii^ely manufactured, where goods from the 
different pa^ts of Deccan were conveyed and thouco forwarded to 
Barock. Plutannak, not tarlroni Ahmednagorc, was the “greatest 
market for onyx stones."' Ptolemy says The southern part of the 
Coromandel Co|ist was thickly studded with commercial towns. 
The archa3logical remains of the Seven Pagodas testify to its 
liaving been a cominercial place.” 

In the first or second century, Periplus notices the following 
ports in Western India : Nelkynd, north of Calicut, Barygaza^ 
•(Barock), Musoris •(Mangalore), and Pattla (Ilydrabad). Ho also 
mentions ,MfxW5alia (Masiilipatam) and Ganges on the moulh of 
^ the river Gamgeit.* 

In tlie south of India there was a number of ports, 
Balita, Comar, Colchi, near which pearl fishery was cariicd on and 
Camara, Padme, fnid Sapata, where a coasting twide was pi‘osccuted. 

• Mr. Thomaf? speaking of the coins subinittcil for his examination 
says lyliat they ;vci;c intended for the countries down the Doah of 

• the Ganges and Jumna below Haspilapoor and westward l)cyon(l 
the latter river to some extent along \Lie foot of the Himalaya 
into the Pafijab,” This is i\ proof of the extent of trade. Moer- 
croft bears tcstim(jny to tho largo trade between Cabul and 
Hindustan* and Khotan and Hindustan.*^ 

llnet says that, “the great number of trading towns 
formerly. in the Iinlus was an *undou])ted proof of its coui- 
^ merce; I speak ^ ogly of Its trading towns. Fur if we searcliod 
after the number of all their towns in general and depended upon 
Strabo, Pliliy and Plutarcb, we should find five thousand of them 
in that port only whidh Alexander co'nqucred ; and even some 
of the first magnitude according to Solinus, And Arrian says 
that the nttr&ber of them was so great that they could not he 
Darned." ‘ •’ ' 

Dr. Burnes states thkt when Nadir Shah visited Tatta he found 
there ‘‘ no less than 40,(){)0 weavers 0 / calico on loongies or silk 
embroidered cloths ; besides artizans of other descriptions to tlie 
number of twenty thousand exclusive of the bankers, grain 
dealers and shop-keepers who were estimated at 60, 000.” 

. The Toy Cart mentions merchants “ rich with tho wealth of 
many coifntrics” visited, and the “ Jljlxhange ” where the principal 
merchants and bankeis lived. 

* There were several ports to the soiitlnt^ard of Jiiuygaza which were 
visited by country ships. 
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External Trade . — Tlic Rig Veda affords abundant proofs of the 
Aryans having been a maritime nation. “ When I (Vausatta) anc^ 
Varna ascend the ship togetlier, when we s»nd forth in tho 
iimist of the ocean, we proceed over tho waters witii swift (sail- 
ing vessels) then may^ we both undertake happily in the pros- 
perous swing. • 

Come as a ship to bear over an ocean of praises. Your 
vessel vaster than sky stops on the sea shore/' » 

As those wlio are desirous of wealth send “ships to sea/' 
“ As merchants covetous of gain crowd tlie ocean on a voyage, 

“ Do tliosfi convey us in a ship across. tho sea for cmr welfaie/' 

“ You brought Jihiyya in a hundred oarjd ship to his father's 
house,” 

“ The son of Tungra brought by you anxious (to his father} 
gloiifiod when he had crossed tlie ocean in safety.”^ 

ITe legend of the deluge makes mention of a stropg sl\^p." 
(Muir’s O. S. T. voL 1 1. 329-31.) . ^ , 

Mahaljluirut speaks of merchants trading by se*a‘and.tho Surya 
Sulhanta “ go therefore to Romaka city.” 

From Menu (viii. 406) it appears tiiat freight for passengers 
up and down tho rivers was according to dij^tange and time but 
at “sea” there was “ no settled freigh^.” There was price of tho 
risk on insurance or sea voyage “ or journeys beyond land. ’ 

These quotations clearly s\)OW that the Aryas won* not content 
vith infernal .trade Init undertook sea voyages. We will endea- 
vour to show lhat they not only travelled to distant countries 
and were settled there, but went by sea toiforeign countries. 
Captain Wilford says, D*iring the first centuries of tlie fjhiistiaii 
era, tho Hindus were very fom} of travelling. Their kings sent 
Imperial embassies to the Greek and Roman Emperors, and 
some (jf these ambassadors went as far as Slpaiin Dtlim’s^visited 
Ale.xandria and Egypt where .Ptolemy* in the third century 
saw and conversed with -.them. Some o( these ambassadors 
had long conferences in Babylon.” He also discovered that many 
Hindus were servants in Greece, many settled in Colchis, a large 
‘lotacliment followed Alexander to Peri^ia^ niihibers w’cfe to bo 
■‘Jiemi ill Arabia. Maepherson (Annals of Cpmmeice) says tiiab 
in A. D. 161 “ the natives of Jndia now extendeil their voyages 
heyoml their former limits and took an active share in the trade 
with Egypt, as it appears probable from* Agathaiidis ihid cer- 
hiiti troin Pesiplus that they traded to Arabia probably from tlie 
niost remote ages ; so we know ^ from Ptolemy that they sailed 
the Red Sea as far as Egypt, where he conversed with some of 
thorn who were from Timula^ an emporium on tho west sjdo of 
India called Syrreylla by the Greeks.’' The Hindus were found 
Astracan, Indian Arcliipeliigo, the Interior of Africa, and some 

L 
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^ parts of Caspian shore, the Persian Gulf and Syria. Among the 
ambassadors to the*^ Roman Emperors there were Brahmins. At 
Alexandria some of them lived with Scvorus in A. D. 470. 

Faffian visited India between the fourth and fifth centuries. 
From Tamalipta or Tamlook, which was tlren a place of groat com- 
mercial importance, he sailed in a large ship to Java, and thence to 
Cliina, £y:id there wer&on board Brahmins “ merchants trading to 
China.” * According to this Chinese traveller, ship«i sailed fioin 
the Ganges to Ceylon anJ from Ceylon to China. In Hindu 
poems and titles, sea voyages arc mentioned, but Ceylon was thou^dit 
•to be the ulthna thutie. ' Later researches show that the Hindus 
made more distant voyages. Dr. Hunter states that in the l.^t 
Century A. D. Tamalipta now Tumlook formed the starting phioe 
for a voyage to the Java Archipelago. MaTwaLin (Olh century) in 
tli^Cliinese account of India says ‘‘ India carric'tl on a consideruhle 
commerce*- by sea with Tatsen (the Roman Empire ) the A use 
(oV Asal Syrians)'; and some of the Indians came as far as Eoi- 
mosaand Keaon Che (Tonquiu ) to trallic in pearl necklaces ami 
pearls of superior quality.” It is also well-known that IJiiulu 
physicians livud at the court of Heraii A1 Rasihid. f 

The Arabiafis were the carriers of Indian wares from very eaily 
times. * , 

They obtained tlie|p by land through Persia and Egypt, and hy 
sea from the mouth of the lndu*s. The Syrians bought Jndiiiii 
goods fr©m the Arabians. The Arabians got Indian goods from 
the mouth of the Red Sea until they had diiect communication. 

From Arabia a number of Indian ’<joods and manufactures was 
imported, and for this reason commerce with India was continued. 
Arabi^. Felix was a great emporium of Indian wares and sup- 
plied them to Egypt, Africa, Phoenicia, Carthage and other coun- 
tries. * Ther^ was a ..commercial intercourse between India and 
Jerusalem in tlie days of Solomon. Solomon's llect came to Opkr 
to take pure gold, Tigura tree, ivory' apes, peacocks, &c. Opliir, 
or Sophir of scripture, is Sauvira or south western Rajpootauat 
The of Kaijihay produced gold and silver. Tadmore was 

chosen' by Solomon to'ohricli himself by drawing the commerce 
of India through ' his dominions. When Homer lived, the 
goods of India reached Greece. The Pbmniciaus took from India 
ivory, c4)ouy, cotton aijd tusks of the unicorn. They got the goods 
in Deccan in tlie Persian Gulf where they were collected. 
There was exclusive commerce by sea between China and India. 
There was trade also hy land) viz,, from Bactria to Barygaza 
and- by*^ a road to Palibothra. An intercourse existed betweeu 
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Western India and Eastern Africa, the former exported rice, 
^diee, oil of sesamuin, cotton, molases snslies, and su^ar from Pattala' 
hiiiygaza, Musiri ( on tlie Malabar Coast) and •the Ooromandel 
Coast. Sir W. Jones, from the. examination of the remains of 
ni’chitectiire and sculpture states that there was connection between 
India and Africa. * * . 

Tlio Egyptians used to send metals, corals, ointments, white 
glasses, silver vessels, wines of the first quality, bedutiful^vmjins, 
for the seraglio, spices, &c., they took •silks, ivory, calicoes, long- 
pepper, precious stone.s, indigo, dyeing stuff, spices, &c. Traders 
iioiii Egypt came as far as the Ganges, The •Grecian traders, 
hioiiglit chrysalitos, plain clothing, ‘stimmi? (hkick lead), white 
^da^^, metals, wine, sandarack, arsenic and spices, and they carried 
'^'lack popper, pearls, ivory, .silk stuffs, spikenard, malibuthrum, 
ijiuioiids, hyacarts, and other pellucid gems, and turtle shell, 
ho Gr(3cian trade was with a town named Ganges at ^h^ mm%th 
F the Ganges from which they got muslins, malibuthrum, gahgeiic 
[)ikenard and pearls. The Romans required more goo'ds from India 
lau they cousiimed vid Egypt and Syria, and they therefore open- 
d another route vid Palmyra from the Euphrates.to the Medi- 
;rra,no;u). The silks ai!d spices of Indja’wero pavl by, Greece 
lid Home by silver, and it was so prodigal that Tacitus and Piir^ 
iinont it “ as a national evil/^ * 

The commercial intercourse l^etween Rome and India is said to 
i'iv(3 heen so profilaljlo to the form^'r that a Roman fortune fre- 
[iioiitly exceeded X^2()0,0()0 sterling, and “Lallia and Paulina 
lio niece of one of their governors decorated herffelf on o);diuary 
iccasioiig with jewels valued j,t more than .-^300,000.”* 

B'‘si(les the above nations, Indian goods were imported by 
!"loiiies and tribes or exported by the Indians, Indian vessels 
Ji^ll^^d at Diascorcles between Arabia and Africa •^vhere Infiians 
Ji^d been settled to sell rice, In^lian linen and female slaves. 
Indiiin vessels also called ^it Moseha (Mi^scat) and passed 

f i'Jier tliere sellirjg’ calicoes, corn, and oil for frankincense, 
'"isels from Barygaga also went to Apologus at the mouljjivf the 
^>pl*rates to sell brass and woods and rece^vp frankincense.. We 
otice that Barygaza was the most important; port. It was the 
‘tropot of merchandize from .China, the southern India and 
It possessed a numl>er of pilot vessels by which all foreign 
J'ps were conducted to the city. In three llays a vessel could 
•■'Charge hor inijxn’t cargo and be loaded again. 

‘I the trade with Chryse — comprising Ava, Pegu, and Malacca, 
7 took an active pari. The trade of Inoia with Ceylon 

also important. • * 


* Taylor’s Letters on India. 
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, The most important places in Western Tridia are asfollows 

1. Warharee^ emporium (Pattala) vessels from various coun- 
tries broil, f^ht drapery, chrysolites; corals, storax, frankinceii.se, 
glass, vessels (silver plate), money, and wine. The exports from 
the port were costus, Bdellium, dye stulfs, Uulliau stone, sapphires, 
silk, skins, calicoes, indigo. 

2. The next empoiviim was Barygaga or Barnock. Here tlio 
productions oft* the dilferent countries home and foreign were 
brought by laud over the‘ Balu Ghat Mountains. From Eg\pt 
were brought wine, metals, coral, chrysolites, garments, sadic^, 
Storax, mehlot, * whix glass^ samdaruk ointment, gold, silvm; 
precious silver vessels, musical instruments, heaiitifnX vivijinH fur 
tlie seraglio, wine of trie first quality and plain dresses, 'idie o^c* 
ports wore costus, Iklcllium, ivory, onyx, and Miirrhino stones, 
myrrh, Lyciiim muslins and calicoes, silk stuff and silk tlirca'I, 
mdlo'»hi*linm (cotton cloth), &c. 

Musiria was frequented by Grecian vessels. 

4. Nedkyndu at the mouth of which was Barakc, wlicre vo.sscls 
used to come for pepper and malabuthrum, 

5. Another port which was a great ipart, was tlie Island of 

Bate on* the ‘opposite si(k) of the Gulf of Ciitch. This poit 
which was. tljo depository of excellent sliells* and a ount 
mart of commerce for other nations from tlie East and Soiilli." 
Tin; Egyptians and Arabs arc said‘io have carried away from tlii« 
port th(? learning of India. \ 

Tlio Soutlnrn India liad a number of ports vlz.^ Bulita, Comor, 
Colcliie, CumurM, Poducke and Sapatima which carried on a. coastm 
trade. From Limyrica th(*y received af tides impoi ted from Egypt n 
well as native wares. Ceylon, immortalized in the Ramayan :is 
great country ijliounduig in gold, silver and pearls, was the si'at c 
exteifsive commerce.. To the different native and foreign raco^f 1 
was known as produtdng ivorjg turtle shell, pearls, mushes, ciiin:i 
inon, &c Even .sodato as A. D. 517-22, t];e ksland was visited t; 
vessels from India, Peisia, Ethiopia, South Arabia, and Clini3 
From* (Ellina wea’c recidved silk, aloes, cloves, the wood of clo\'-* 
i From* Calliene (W.^'ffidia) copper, wood of sesame like eln'H.' 
and a variety of ^tutls. From tScindia, niiisk, castro veiini, 
spikcnaul. Ceylon exported cinnhmori pearls, gem.s, tiutle sla-i-' 
ivory, &c , to Mali i,n Malabar. 

Tlio countries adjacent were Angalc and Musulia where 
muslin was manufactured and the latter possessed a pearl 
Another country coni iguons* was Desarone which aboundvi 
elephants. For more than twocentuqies, Constantinople carrie‘l;^| 
a trade with India by land and sea from the banks of 
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and Indus to tbe south-east quarter of the Caspian Sea 
and from thence to Trebesond in the Hlack Sea and also fr^m, 
the Persian (iulf, by the deserts of Syria jnd Arabia assisted 
by the rivers Euphrates am^ Tigris/’ If the Hindus wore a 
inaiitimo nation, navigation must have been tli(3 study of certain 

classes. • • 

Arrian states that some classes of* the Hindus Avere “ship- 
builders and sailors who navigate tlie nyers,” ^ 

Mrs. Postans iti her Western Indi|i says, “ The»inarinors however 
satisfied Avith their country are a most fearless and enterprizing 
ract', trading as their forefathers for centuiies to^all parts of the 
Rod Sea and even stretching 'to the JEast^rn Coasts of Africa, 
Ceylon, and China Sea/' 

Coins. — Colonel Tod says “their (Rama, Krishna and P?ndavas) 
cities and coins still exist/' 

The R V. says “ who gives one hundred of suvarnas.” A suvar-* 
na according to Colebrooke, Avas equal to sixteen nftiShas. 'Rama- 
yana, “And lot a thousand coins of gold.” *Jn*]^[enu the d?ff(*rent 
Aveightsof copper, silver and gold coin are to be met. 'idio Mitak- 
shara contains a law punishing those who counterfidtcd coin. Huet 
sa}s “ that the Indians having gold aixl silver of*their own produce 
had h'ariit among other customs ot*th<‘ Egyptians th^s art of mak- 
ing moiK'V to facilitate their trade.’** Wii.son. i?^ a iiote to the Toy 
Cai t, (d(*arly bears his testimony to the oxl^tmice of coins among 
the Hindus. He shows this by the sen.se of the Suverna, Gadhi, 
Saeti and Namaka. Arrian states that the Hindus had gold money 
hi'fore Alexander as he rpeeived it from certaui countries. Hindu 
cin'ns have been found iy Nepaul, Assam, Rungpoor, Gooch Beliar, 
Tippera, Joyantipoor, .Munipoor, Central India, Aidra, Rajpootana 
Indraprastha.^ * , 

dames Prinsep observes: — “TheHli/dus n^ado considerable pro- 
gress in coining/' Ceylon and We.sterrv India ball coine*l gold and 
silver. 

Bills. — Tlie a'nthorof Commerce, Mohey and Banking,” states 
that “ bills of exchange have been known to the Hindus from 
V('ry remote period.s.’' * • » 

Interest. — The Mitaksara states' that persons wlTo borrowed 
for employiiumt in mercantile biisine.ss had to pay interest at 10 
per coiit. per month if they had to travel on a dangerous road and 
20 per cent, if tliey maile a sea voyage., Bibad CliintAmoni sanc- 
tions tbe enlarging of interest on goods sold if not paid for Avithin 
six months. 

Commercial Movality.r—iienM legislated for tlie punishment oi 

• • 

* Marsden’s Numismatica Orientalis and Journal of the A. S. of Ben- 

. galjVol, II. 
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commercial frauds in view to the promotion of commei cial morality. 
The delivery of goods of less value, charging higher prices for goods 
of Ordinary value, selling bad grain for good, or of good seed placed 
at the top of the bad to conceal the bad, constituted offences and 
were punishable. Mitakshara notices the following offences which 
were punishable. Combination on the p^rt gf merchants to fix a 
different value from tha<: fixed by the king. If the mercliaats 
wishing to pay the articles, of another country at low prices prevent 
them from feing^sold in thuir own with the view to secure high 
prices for their own goods, thej^ were punishable. Tf they spoke 
falsehood as to the weight of any article or passed by stealth 
thc^place where ^custom was payable, they were subject to fine. 

^ Menu inculcates, ** Of afll pure things, purity in acquiring wealth 
is pronounced the most excellent ; since he who gains wealth with 
pure hand is truly pure” 

, Wealthy — The wealth of India has heen proverbially great. Tlie 
description nf^tbe opulence of India given in the epic poems and 
other works is fabqjous ; but that the statements to a great extent 
are true is borne out by the buildings, temples, caves and other 
works, which added to the immense treasure plundered by tho 
Mahornedan conr^qerors, the fertility of the coiyitry, the elasticity 
of its resoiirc^es, tba industry and intelligence of its agricultural, 
manufacturing and commercial classes realizes the poetic descrip- 
tion that it is tlie land of “barbaric pearl and gold.” 

PkAiiY Chand Mittua. 



Art. IV.-OUR LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 
. IN^UPPER INDIA.* 

I FEAR that the spectacle of an officer of four and a half 
years' service darinj^ to lift up a piping voice va published 
criticisms on revenue problems has mitraged the Susceptibilities of 
some exf)ei'ienced revenue officials. 1 trust, however, that the book, 
notwithstanding its many errors and deficiencies, has served some 
good purpose. It is to be recollected, that yomig civilians do not 
in these days, whatever their other defects may be, disembark in 
ignorance of tlie main features of our revenue system ; to some 
extent they have penetrated those mysteries before tlieir ;irrival 
in India; to its shibboloihs and teclmicaliti(‘S indeed they n^ny be 
strangers, and perhaps it would be well for them never A> ar^quire 
many of its formalities; Imt its leading characiVristics are not 
unfaniiliai*, nor are they such sphinx-like riddles, as only an Q5dipus 
can hope to master, 

• “ Die hohe krapt* 

Der Wisseiikchaft 

Der ganzen Welt verborg^n.’*. 

Common sense, and some cai;eful enquiry can enable even youth- 
fill officers to, offer sound and well-considered opinions on these 
important questions, and 1 may plead in justification for my “iu- 
saiiabilis scribeiidi cacoethes” an uninterrnpt'id study jiursued 
under most favorable circumstances, my work having almost from 
the first months of residence majnly consisted of revenuo business, 
and since the cold weather of J873 I have been employed in help- 
ing to reconsider the revised assesmeuts in iour* districts. Jit would 
he impossible to provide a more .favorable* opportunity for arriving 
at a correct appreciation of. the real causes of, default and insolvency 
among the landed classes of Oudh ; I have followed in the close wak*e 
of the assessors, and have hence been able to trace with considerable 
accuracy the progress of particular lan^lowuerS and ^illfige com- 
uuiuities on the downward path. Employment of this kind enables 
any officer of ordinary intelligence to detect the precise points in 
which the shoe of reassossrnent has most pinched its wearers, and I 

• • 

* I am indebl;ed to the Editor for with any fullness. Many points in the 
kis courtesy iu allowing me a place m preceding articles on these revenue 
the Calcutta lieview iov the furthd* problems (those of Mr. Crosthwaite 
di^cusMiou of this important subject, and of Mr. Carnegy, which appeared 
l^pacc, however, is limited, and I ha'#e in the Nos. for October 1^76 and 
J>aly been able to treat two questions, January 1877) require more detailed 
tnose of rent roll assessment anc^ im- reply or investigation than I am able to 
proved district revenue management give in the following pages.— -C’. J. 0. 
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m^y perhaps be allowed to say without conceit that I have not 
neglected tlici rare Ojjphrtunity thus otfered. A laborious collection 
of facts derived from the recent histories of particular villages, 
has enabled me, for instance, to urge the question of imperfect 
partitions on the notice of officials with ^me, degree of success and 
1 trust, 1 shall not be ‘suspected of self-sufficiency, if I venture 
to assert, Jhat, had my .critic, Mr. Carnegy, in addition to the 
extensive attainnents of In's long career, possessed one tithe of 
such experience, lie would have been in a better position to conduct 
the «cttlementj)f a district than if he had previously carried out 
the asscssmcMit of whole province. There can he no better train- 
ing for the future* ass(Wr than to follow for a short wliilo tlio 
track of a retired settlement officer. He, poor man, with(lra^^,s 
from the ■‘scene of his intinite labour, justly proud of his admirahlo 
reports and statistical tables, and proudly deeming that his work 
will if he pass away : many a settlement, whicli looked 

so f;tir at first,, has'^cnimhled to pieces because its house was built 
on the sand of theoretical data, and their end reminds the constant 
reader of Government reports that the state of a settlement 
officer resembles', not indistinctly the general s^atc of man : — 

' ' “To-dftyhe puts foitli 

The te.ndej' leaves of hop * ; lo-inorrow ‘ilos^oins 
And bears his l)hislun;r lionors thick upon him ; 

Tlie third day comes a ftost, a kilkiiij fiost, 

Ami when he thinks, good easy man, full .'Uicly 

lits greatuiss is a ripening, nips his root ami then lie falls.’^ 

Tliosc ,wlio have criticized recent achievements and suggostotl 
a cliaiigo of system have done so solcky from a wish to prevtuit 
the repetition of similar mistakes,; and 1 had no intention of making 
out, as iVJr. Cro-thwaite /supposes, a grave indictment against Oinlii 
settleimjiit officer^ in particular, nor would they, 1 imagine, accept 
Mr. Caniegy’s'artiele as li satisfactory championship. 1 was c.irefiil 
to point out that many of tlie district settlei,nents, such as thu'O 
of Kai Bareli, Unao, Pratahgaih, Hultanpur proper, parts of 
Luckno^^,&c., had hoeu carried out with admirable skill, and the 
happiest results, and J/ofk occasion to enumerate the difficulLit^^s 
under which Oudh officers had laboured as compared with thcii' 
more lighily-worked brethren in tho North-West Provinces. Some 
of them carried on the current duties of district officers in addiiiou 
to their* settlement wolk ; all of them were not only assessors of tlie 
land revenue but of civil courts of first instance as well as of appeal ; 
there were no bill-station, in which they could cool their brains 
heated. and worried by cold-weatlicfr inspections ; a return from 
camp did not mean temporary rent, buf equal drudgery in stilha^ 
courts. Mr. Carnegy and bis F’aizabad staff have no need to k® 
greatly disturbed if their assessment of a most difficult district 
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lias not proved so successful as was hoped, when the returns show 
tliat they disposed of some GO, 000 lawsuits skk) by side with asscss'- 
meat operations ; indeed it is a matter for marvelMn^^ that the Oiidh 
settlement is so near its complelflon, when it is recollected that a 
complete record of rights, ^framed not on the simple basis of 
possession but in accordance with legal decisions in thousands of 
fiercely-contested suits, has been or will shortly be secuivd in 
addition to the fixation of the Government revenue for thirty 
years. This has been no light task, and Oudh oflicers may con- 
fidently assert, that, all things considered, their work though in 
many cases conducted according to principles tho*wi:sflom of wliicl/ 
has bitterly been questioned, is as satistactcfi’y as'^'ould bo exjiccted 
under the existing system of asscssnuint. It was tho sy,''tem that 
J ventured to assail, not tho otllcials, who cairicd out that system ; 
and 1 should be grieved, if any words of mine bav<' wounded,, the 
fi clings of any fidlow-otTicers, for all of whom T cnlorta’p),prof(\iind 
respect, and some of whom I am proud to coL«si([cr my persomal 
friends. Nothing, however, is more calculated to impiess the mind 
of a now arrival, iniiocoiit of all taint »)f “ revenue expeiience” or 
“practical knowledge”, than the case and (((uaniinity with which 
some Anglo-Indian officials have cpnlVmjilattHl • llics(? sudden 
enhancements of revenue, and lho.se ha/sh reductions in the rmjtc- 
rial well-being of large sections of the native population. 

To ofiicials like Mr. Came|ty, determined to contemplate the 
world beneath ,th cm through the tinted spectacles of statistical 
tables and .syramotrical percentages, there never scorn to occur 

# • . 

Those obstinate quesHoninga of sense and outward things. 

They move along in complacent, contemplation of Deccan liots, 
Belinr disturbances. Talukdars’ Relief Acts, Sindh JagirdArs and 
iiamindais’ Relief Acts, Chutia Nagpore, Thakuts of Broaoh, and 
Alimailabad Relief Acts, as if all this insoi’vciicy and discontent 
wore tho effect of some original sin on the part of the governed^ 
y^^e. and in no possible degree attributable to the (lirect or 
indirect action of the State. It is fortunate for India to all 
rulers are not equally unknown thosoi » . 

Blank misgivings of a crealuro 
Moving abou\ in worlds not realized. 

which appear to be so foreign to some burcAiicrats. A newcomer, 
'dio has any dasirc to understand the problems of Anglo-Indian 
^diniuistratioii, is not content with my critic’s philosophy, hut Is 
to discover l)y patient inquiry whether all this indebtedness 
misery is incapable ’ of relief or remedy ; and it was^ the 
y “satisfactory result of twenty years of English rule in Oudh, that 
^“ipelled me to attempt a course of investigation, the upshot of 
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wliich is embodied in tho book, which has recently been subjected 
to searching criticism in this review. 

I do not iiitencHo estimate the comparative merits of the North- 
West and Oudb settlements ; Miv Crosthwaite endeavours to white- 
wash the one, while he is content with tlie blackness of the other. 
The statements made .by me were based on the minutes and 
speeches of Sir W. Muir, the speech of Mr. Inglis in the Legisla- 
tive Asse^ibly, the memo ivind uni of Mr. A, C.’olvin, the Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, and that Board s report my critic (whom 
I have to thank for considerate courtesy under some provocation) 
^dduccs figuitjs relating to estates in Farrackabad and Etawah in 
proof of equitabU assessment, ‘and I am in no position to question 
them ; in justice to myself I will, hoivcvcr, requote what I printed 
before in respect to those districts. Sir W. Muir, in bis minute of 
Match 187‘t, records that ^‘some officers, have, as they say, ‘dis- 
coivited tjip coming rise of rent' that is, have pitched their standard 
rates al a level ^somewliat above the actual rental of the district, 
in the expectalion, that it would rise to the level assumed by them. 
This has been rightly discouraged by the Board of Regime. To 
some extent, iijdeed, the principle has been admitted ; that is to say, 
settlernerjt offiaors have beep allowed to assume when in any tract 
th^y find a prevailing rate, .that exceptional cases of a lower rating 
will rise to Such prevailing standard. But the Lieutenant- 
Governor fears that, in some ca.ses, » the action of the settlement 
officer lups gone beyond this principle. B'or instance, in the reports 
submitted, Mr, Crosthwaite states that he feels sure his assef'S- 
merits ry e nearer two- thirds than half the existing assets, « c., of 
the rental as tlicy now stand. The same is said by Mr. Buck 
(though perhaps on insufficieqt grounds) of the assessments of 
Farradcahad ; so al.so ^Mr. Ridsdale admits, that ' liis new as- 
sumed*' rentai’ i% at ‘present in excess of the actual by 18 p.c. 
The rules in regard to gradual enhancement of revenue are c 
recent origin, and d^i not therefore whitewall previous practict 
* while the authoritative fixation of rents by assessors only dak 
from tl^e Revenue Act of 1873. Mr, Auckland Colvin’s desn if 
tionf of tlie course of, settlement operations in the North- Wes 
Provinces may be* a sensational pamphlet to Mr. Crosthwaite 
but its most sensational passage wao quoted by Sir W. Muir at 
sitting of the Legislative Council. 

Henceforth indeed U will be difficult to contest the merits of an 
asses.sment, for since if the assessors are authorized to fix the rent 
of the teuantry on the basis of tJieir arbitrary rates the lent-roU 
will nQ longer testify to differences ‘between actualities and settle 


* And I beg to refer the reader to f Quoted on pnges 68-69 of 
my book for their persual. bfc-ok. 
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merit lucubrations, but will merely reflect the leading idiosyncracy of 
amateur laiidsurveyors. Under such circumstances criticism becomes 
an impossibility, since there are no data to guide thfi sceptic ; the vil- 
lai^e records prove the satisfactory \jharacter of the revised demand, 
because they tliemselve^ ha^e been re-written in accordance with 
its arbitrary rates, and in the absence of* reliable village papers 
(reliable, ie., in the sense of representing the spontaneous develop- 
ment of rent) the outsider is unable tb* secure ?^ny e^^deiice in 
respect to the moderation of the assess<5r*s proposed average rents. 
1 1 egret that I shall have no space to consider the merits of the 
uew practice of authoritative fixatipn of rents by thft settlement, 
olficer ; 1 fear unless carefully Watched, • it I'Aay lead to evil 
results. I have had some experiences of the results of determining 
the future payments of under- propiietors, and occupancy tenants * 
on the basis of the assessor’s average rates, and 1 have found 
tliat the application of these arbitrary rates to the vayi^ius fields 
of the decree-holders, unaccompanied by a nfost .rigid scrutiny 
of the native survey, loads to grave miscarriage of justice. At 
some future time 1 may perhaps hope to return to this subject, 
which I am unable to Jreat fully in this article. 

My two critics would not seem to have clone me tlw honor of any 
lengthened perusal of the method recomnnended with a view to rejU- 
roll assessments. Contempt for such puny and childlike suggestions 
has led Mr. Carnegy to swe«p them aside from his height of 
scientific sereujty by asseverating “ that the proposal in all its 
simplicity aud uakedneas means neither more nor less than the 
assessing officer abnegating his functions to tlid village -patwari, 
and contenting himself \/ith the undignified and mechanical 
process of dividing such figures ^as may be placed before him 
by two and so fixing the Government, demand”; siinilarly 
Mr. Crosthwaite considers that ‘‘no mor(5 utterly unfatr and 
preposterous assessment would be made than one which should 
be based on the recorded rentals accepting the condition of each 
village as normal and final, and trusting to the honesty of the 
zamiiidars aud the fidelity of the village accountants” ;tand that 
‘‘il it is the author’s intention to contends tkat each village* should 
bo assessed on its own rental without regard to the rents paid 
elsewhere for similar land, he *is altogether wrong and has nc 
conception of the first virtue of a settleme|jit — equality assess- 
lueut.” The same critic gently snubs the supposed conceit of a 
youthful enthusiast in assuming the role of a reformer, by assuring 
“le that there have been Agairfeinnous before his appearance or 
Ibe revenue stage, and tjiat ho is “ not the first wise <nan tc 

I allude to the small sub-holders in Eastern Oudh, whoso case has boei 
very sad one. 
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whom so very simple a way of getting through a veiy difficult 
lousiness lias occurcd/' Writers, who profess to examine the 
suggestions' of others, should at least do their proposers the justice 
of a sufficient examination. The most cursory perusal would 
show Mr. Crosthwaite that one argument in favor of niy 
views was that the *3ystem proposed was no neiu one ; it was 
devised and worked in Unao with excellent result by Mr. 
Clitford ^nd by his sncecfssor Mr. Maconachie ” ; and elsewhere it 
was noted that those OiuHi assessments which had as in Rai 
Bareli and Piatahgarh been based mainly on the village rent-rolls 
J^ad almost afoiie* stood the test of time. Mr. Caruegy ex cathedra 
Commissioneri ^amraurily disposes of the method advocated by 
assuring his readers that it has in all time been found simply 
impossible to oblain anything like a reliable lent-rolh” It is in- 
genious but scarcely iug(‘mious to hazard this courageous dictum, 
Biiiaa ther\\ritor at the very moment of penmanship was presiding 
ov(X' tfie destinjcsiof a district (Rai Bareli) in which the plans 
advocated had been carried out with pre-eminent success by Col, 
Macandrew (now Commissioner of Sitapur) and are described with 
admirable clc,arn('ss and with just confidence in his recently 
pul)lishe(] wort. * The most fugitive glance at my appendix 
wopld have shewn iny opponents that the system suggested involv- 
ed ail immense amount of labor.+ The rent-rolls of every vil- 
lage, tested previously by the pargana kanungos, were to be col- 
lected aiid analyzed in the greatest detail ; the rents recorded in 
the different rent-rolls for the different classes of fields in the occu- 
pation 0 / ordinary tenants were to he compared with one another, all 
under proprietary, and favoured holdii/gs having been separately 
grouped, and .similarly analyzod; by this process the rents re- 
cordoifas being actually paid by the tenants-at-will would he at 
lcugtli»sccurc\], dud tiicsc would form the basis of asses, smeiit, anil 
afford data for the proper taxatkin of the other low-rciited liokl- 
, iiigs. These rcut-rj^tes would be framed on 4iho solid stratum of 
fact, and would be adlicrcd to, unh ss it sliould appear on coffl- 
pariug 4 ii^ particular village with its neighbours, that the rents 
recorded in its papers # ^vR^re all abnormally high or unduly low ; if 
they exceeded or fell below the average of the neighbourhootl, 
enquiry was to Ire made to di.scovef, whether in the first case they 
represepted large expenditure of capital, 'and therefore required al- 
lowances, or wci’o tire result of a large proportion of unusually iiidus* 
trious tenants, as Mui’av.s or Kurmis liolding most ©f the best lunJ) 

Oil Sumo Revenue ]\I;ittor8, chief- *t For spociiueiifl of jaiuabaiiijj 
Jy in th* Province of Oiidli.” i^y Riuut- ^ analysis L refer the reader to his Ih'I’' 
Colonel .Macaiidrcw, u. s. c., 0<imnus- * and iny own appendix, loo lonS 
eioncr of Sitapur. Thacker, Spink insertion here. 

& Co.} 1^76. •• 
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or, in the second case, whether they were low because assets had 
been concealed, or because there was an unusual dearth of low-caste 
cultivators, or an occupation of the better fieldi^by the proprietors, 
or their sub-holders ; under thpse latter circumstances the average 
rates of similar estates would be taken in preference to those re- 
corded in the papers of the'^roperty in question. In calculating the 
rents to be placed on the lands of the Idgh-casto tenantry, or the 
farms of the owners, their kinsmen, and iJnder-proprietors, duo al- 
lowances were to be made in consideration of tbei^ numbers, or the 
multiplicity of tenures;* grain-lauds were to be separately classified 
with suitable deductions for the character of the ^entul.f Instead of 
futile and insufficient iuvestigatiofis as to the pi’oduce of different 
crops, the outturn of acres or bighas of special soils, the theoretical 
rent-paying capabilities of numberless classes of land, and laborious 
arguments as to prices, and possibilities of rent-increase in^ view 
of liazy canals or railways, in place of plough jamas, house jamas 
and manure jamas, toilful deductions from awcjstriking {allies pf ill- 
digested and scrappy data, bapbazard out-of-ddot enquiries from 
boorish peasants, who make the first answer which may come into 
their heads, and whose random speech may lead to dangerous 
calculations as to tlte falsity of the village rect'irds, ‘Uhe thing, 
(as 0)1, Macandrew says) to be ascertained is the rent\ not the 
true economic rent, but the rent actually paid to* the landlord, 
and by landlord is meant, all, who share in the rent” ; and he pro- 
ceeds to note,, that “the objection made is that the papers are un- 
tnistwoi’tliy, *but I may be allowed to doubt the fact. *I have not 
found it to be so myself, nyr has any other offiever whom I know, } 
and who has taken the.trouble to in([uire. A jamabaiitli or fard- 
batai requires a good deal of sifting and analysis before wo can 
get the true rent of the village out of it, but I firmly believe 


* On the subject of grain-assess# 
nieiits, Col. Macaudrew’s book should 
be consulted ; the ’ graiii-reiits in 
Ivlicii are most curious, and a perusal 
of his analysis of graiu-Aan/)<^^s will 
give much valuable infoim.ition and 
Ooinpletely contradict Mr. Crostli- 
Waite’s view of the landlord’s greater 
g:nn from grain-rent-rolls, .which ha.s 
no basis whatever so far as Oudh is 
concerned. 

t Colonel Macandrew says, “ I 
think that per cent, of the rent;)l 

not more tiian an ordinary tuluk- 
(lar or zemindar can pay to »tlie Gov- 
ornineut. 1 am of opinion, howevt/r, 
that where theie are large under-pro- 
pi’mlary interests in an caUtc*and 


those under-proprietary riglits are 
mucli sub-(^ivided, and even in the 
villages held direct from Government 
by higli-catte men forming a numer- 
ous communitv, so large^,a ^lercentage 
should ivot be dem-ndedi I tliink 
that discret^n should be allowed to 
officers making a settlement to reduce 
the pcrcentag:* of demand iu such 
cases. Ik is impossible /o say to 
what limit, for it dei-emU on circum- 
tances, and it must be left to the su- 
perior revenue officers to check any 
undue tendency in the direction of 
making the p reentage too lOW.” 

:j; Of the opinions of various ’officers 
quoted oil pp. 135-137 of Oi(,r Land 
Rivenm Roiicij, 
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thafc when put thougfli this process, it will give a nearer approxi- 
mation to the truth,, than can be reached by any other mode 
of procedure. Ui^ler tlieso circumstances, the dictum of a high 
revenue authority, that they were, worthless, may merely have 
been receivetl as an unquestionable article of faith by bis disci- 
ples, but, until they show, .me that they lAve ^ut the jamabandis to 
the test that I have put them, and found them to fail, 1 decline to 
accept the <lictum as fact *11^011 their authority. It is not so easy, 
as some people ‘think, for tlmusands of men to falsify hundreds 
of thousands of entries with a common object of deceit, when 
each false entry pufs the landlord at the mercy of his tenant both 
iiAlic matter of paying o^ily the Tower rent entered, and of exposing 
(lie fraud.^ The only extensive fraud I have found among village 
papers has been in villages belonging to Government, and (he 
instIgy,tors of it were Government servants acting on the principle 
of thg unjust stewards for their dishonest cnds.”i’ Now these are 
the yorKs of an ei^perienced assessor, who has carried out his 
system iu the face of much controversy to a successful issue ; 
there has been no revision of assessments in Kai Bareli, ami the 
rise obtained was 26 per cent. ; there are no allegations of undue 
lightness, and iiij work hati stood the severe' test of a successiou 
of bad seasons accompanied^ by every species of agiicultmal dis- 
aster! TIjc (Inquirer, however, will search in vain Mr. Caruegy’s 
published book, and his settlement,, reports, for any trace of such 
a detailed examination and analysis of the village rent-rolls ; he 
rejects them for a 'priori reasons, or because their totals give him 
insufficient rentals#; so far as can be. judged from bis various 
writings, he passed his unfavourable vexdict 011 all village papers 
for the very reasons, which prove ,|bhe abi^ence of any careful exam- 
ination ;*bc distrusts them for iustance, because they contain much 
aeer lan(l, but ho does wdt attempt to group togotlicr all the liclds 
held by co-slulrers of the village^ community apart from those in 
tho occupancy of tenQ,nts ; obviously, until all, the tenaiit-at-will 
fields arc brought together, (aud those only,) it is not possible to 
arrive at^the real rentals ; if tlie favoured holdings are not sepa- 

* Mr. Caruegy scolfis tLe idea of ing tho rates at wliich the/ were 
8ecurini( entry of the real rents. I alleged to hold tlieir lauds, they oiler- 
would draw his attention to a recent cd tliose pites to the Zamindar, anti 
article {Pipneer Mail of June 13th on his rejection of the oiFer promptly 
1877), which shows that when the paid the amounts into Court as thoir 
Behar landlords according to the defence against the impcudiu!,' 
provisions of the Bengal Cess Act filed aetion.” This action of the ryots 
reutrolls, which showed lower rents will, elTectually deter Behar Isml* 
than were really paid by their teiian- owners from liling incorrect returii3 
try, their cultivators “ came troop- ifi future, 
ing into Mozuderporc, or Durbhanga f pp. 109-110. 
to secure copies/’ and on discover- . 
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rated, the average will be far too low ; in the same way he con- 
demns them because they contain lands held rent-free by retainSra 
aud village servants, but of course Col. M«candix‘w’s system 
presupposes the careful classification of all such Isiids. I need 
not multiply instances ; my critic's remaiks demonstrate his ina- 
bility or disinclination to' comprebend even the rudiments of the 
system which be so unsparingly condemns ; until be deigns to 
examine its merits in an impartial «pirit, undistni^Jed by the 
memories of his own writings and ^icta, be is not competent to 
propound a weighty opinion ; those who hold Col. Macandrew'a 
views would advise my opponent to take the •opjfortunity of fiis 
present residence at Rai Bareli to acquaint hiiAself with the prin-; 
ciples of the method pursued in that district. “ As to the alterna- 
tive," soys the same experienced assessor, ‘Svhat are called test 
jamas, wliicli are calculations of so much per head of cultivating 
asarais, or so much per plough, so much per homestei\,d, and «o on, 

I have no faith in them. There is no possil)le.coinp{irison^)e{jween 
the outturn of a Kurmi, and a Thakur family off* so many acres 
of similar land, nor of their ploughs either ; one officer showed 
me five such jamas, which he had worked out. for a pargana, 
which he had assessefd at about a lakh, hnd the (fjffereqce between 
the highest and the lowest was Rs. 40,000. In individual viljagoa 
It would probably he even proportionally great*er, and such testa 
can be of no practical valuq whatever." In effect all tests that 
are not based. on rent-roll data are liable to similar err^^rs ; some 
may load to** equitable assessments, hut there is always a great 
possibility of lamentable .miscarriage of justice, sinpe higher 
authority has no option hut that of affording a doubting sanction 
to the elaboratious of its subordinates, or rejecting them altogether, 
when offered in the shape of such tests as those described by 
Mr. Carnegyin his hook on assessments.* >Ue •details his gross 
rental obtained from flougks'' in the following language : 
“from my own preliminary inquiries, confirmed by the report of 
a committee of experts, it has been fairly established, that eight 
highas is the average amount of land that can fairly ,be tilled 
during the year by a single plough in, tjiis neighbourhood, and 
the gross rental of such eight highas contingjRnt ou the description 
of the natural soil, will range from Rs. 18 to 25, From tliis 
plough estimate the gross rental of the village according to natural 
soils is obtained.” Again here is his “grofes rental calculated on 
cultivators,” jy:id it will he seen that the data are in no way calcu- 
lated to satisfy the thoughtful qritic as to the correctness of his 
generalizations — “Having satisfied myself by careful inquwy, that 
a resident cultivator ordinarily tills in a fairly average manner two 

* ^ ote* on the Land Tenures and By P. (^Jarnogy. Tnibner and Co., 

Assessments of Upper India. Loudon, 1874. pp. 109-110, 
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biybas and tliirteen biswas of land in the year, I find that the 
quota of each such ciritivator towards the gross rental of a village, 
situated in the varfous circles, ranges from eight to nine rupees." 
His third test is tlie ‘‘gross rental ‘obtained by the application of 
the average rent rates of experts (?) to th^‘ natural soils, as recorded 
by the native surveyors." • In his appendix which gives an example, 
his plough mna gave him Rs. 385, and his deduced jama Us. 162, 
while his ciutivatprs jama^iive him only Us, 136 : he takes the first 
as the appropriate one, and fixhs a demand of Us. 186, adding Re. 1, 
for the culturable waste ; the rent-roll only gave an assessment of 
R* 151. It is inA'cdible, that fh^rc should be any hesitation in 
deciding between the t^to systems, if critics would only impar- 
tially weigh their relative merits as set forth in the books of their 
respective advocates (Mi\ Carnegy’s “ Notes On Assessments " and 
Col. Macaudrew’s “ On Some Revenue Matters chiefly in the Pro- 
vince^f pwdh ”). In the one case there arc rent rates derived from 
actual facts ; ii\ .the other case there are generalizations from 
general theories, all leading to conflicting results, and the ideas for 
which were taken presumably from tests applied by previous asses- 
sors in other par4§ of India. They remind one qfPortia’s description 
of FalconbBidgG :• “ How o^dly he is suited ! I think he bought his 
doublet in Itajy, bis round ho<«e in France, his bonnet in Germany, 
and his behaviour everywhere. 

Having carried out bis assessment by these methods, which as 
stated by •their owner, are scarcely calculated to satjsfy the scep- 
tical inquirer, Mr. Carnegy proves satisfactorily the moderation 
of his pioposals ‘t)y similar processed.* His rates are light, 
because ‘‘ the Government demand falls 'at the rate of Rs. 3-8 
per cultjivator. It is universally admitted here that the gross 
produce per ordinary cultivator will be Rs. 20 per annum " and 
from this he c?mcludes’that Rs. 12 will go to the cultivator's 
share, and Rs. 8 to the proprietor as gross rental, “ this being 
tlie proportion in winch the produce is very . generally though 
by no means invariably (sic) divided between landlord and tenant," 
and as of* tlie Rs. Rs. 4-3 should be paid to the State, while 
he had only taken Rs. 3-S, his revenue demand was obviously light 
Again he asserts that* “ there are twelve descriptions of produce 
usually grown in the district, and thb average yield of the twelve 
per acre if; eight maund§ and four seers. ‘Apply this average yield 
to the cultivated area under report, and the total produce will 
be 15,20,985 maunds of grain; convert this in^ money iii 
accordance with the accepted average price current of given term 
of years, and the result will be Ks. 10,47,660, of which sum 
Government according to the pi'oportion of distribution just 


* Idenij pp. 125-127. 
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iridicafod, is entitled to Rs. 3,03,001 against Rs. 3,70 722, th() 
iniiuinit assessed on cultivation; “ so lie /?rows*tliat his .assossnicnt 
below by Rs. 23,170, the fair half as.sets.”* The third 700 / 
i, akin to tlie two already quoted, and is too long for insertion ; 
these astonishing proc^ssej^ of reasoning on what will appear to 
most readers data of very insutKcient trush^orthiuess remind me of 
the logical ability with which my critic in the early pages his arti- 
cle conclusively establishes the prosperity’ and happiness of the land- 
ed classes in Oiidh by estimating the number and value of “parcels 
eontaining rupees packed in cloth and tin, that .^re daily sent 
tlirough the rural post oflices in large numbers/’ /Apparently a hatek 
of these parcels Avas opened, and they 'contained an average 
of Rs. 0 ; Mr. Carnegy thereupon concludes, that “ we may bo 
well within the mark in estimating the receipts in this way 
at 2 lacs.” Crilicism is needless. * 

The system of assessing on arbitrary rent-rate.j!, besid?!S*re^|ui^ing 
:i far more accurate survey and cla.ssihcation of so//.s*than isusiuilly 
M cured from the Avork of natiAT surveyois (l)Ut 1 liave no space 
to discuss the (piestion of soihs bere) i.s, as remarked by Colonel 
MacaiidroAV, ‘‘not suited to lambs, tbe euUiA'ation of Avbicb vaiies 
bom year to year, csp(3cially when the hioken-uj) land pays a 
lower, htit increasing rate: the rates •being average arc apt bf ho 
lew on th(‘ best and liigh on the woist lands, and to pi ess bard 
oil the poorer classes of vdlag(^. It is true that the settlement 
f'lhVer IS not expected to blindly adliere to his rates, laU, Avdiere 
tley aio far out, an unnecessary responsibility js thrown u})on 
him, Avlien lie visits the v'lllage, ami he i.s .set a task v^ry hard 
t'>|H'ifonn with any degree of self-reliance — all the ass(‘.ssmcnt.s 
that have had to he revised in* Omlh, have been made ^>11 thi.s 
I'liiiciplo, ami the general stoiy i.s the .samo^—tl^) jama Avas too 
b'avy on the poor lambs.” The system of placing village.s in 
•'uhitiary cla.sse.s, and of a.sscssifig them on arbitrary average 
may lead to lx light rating of the averhge villages, f but it 
it'iiko.s no alloAvaiices for the innumerable items, iu Avliich one 
tillage or one property in the same cla.s.s dilFoi's in smaller or 
.-I' aier degree from its fellows ; nothing Iftit a careful analysis of 
riMit-roil will suHico to lay bare tlie real p^ying-oap;lbilitio.s of 
'‘'h('t(Mit esfate.s; iu other Avords the system alluded to, Avhilo 
I'uite.sjiiiio’ to secure absolute equality of as.sessment (as seems 

* J^nico wiitinir this Mr. (^nrnefry iioticp (hiriiei; (>tbeial woik. I Ii:»ve 
’■<« 'IncDveicd iliat tlie indebtediie'jS Veil in.-my wlioie vill.iL:e.s li.'ivo. 

‘'Vricnltiincis bus become a “.burn- a.s their own ivnt-inlls ^ll»^v. b(!LMi 
^‘*'1 'l'"^‘■'^tU)]l. *gro;itIy undcriatcd, .solely owingio ;iu 
t ^ Could give quantities of iu- oims-ion to take the luut-rolU a.s the 
• ‘in .'s, xvore I n -t preclmk'd basis, and na’ rtiw. 

Using fuels wbicli have come to 
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Air. Crost.liwaitc’s view) l>y levying identically the same rates fiom 
all villngcs, classitied in one group, in tact entails grievous m. 
e()uality of taxation, since no score of villages so exactly resciul.lo 
one another as to authorize theimposiiion of such a rigid ratin.;, 
and the assessor's hurried visit does iiQt allow a sufficient cxamiiKi- 
tion of the points in 'which they respectively ditfer. Hence ir 
folhjws ^lat, while to- superior authority, the average rent-iaU-i 
seem inodcrat®, and the pioposals of the assessors, based on them, 
are sanctioned, the (libtiwitiion of the revenue demand oti 
particular vijlages or estates may easily involve a grave miscarii.ii^c 
•of justice ; the solo guide foiv their due application lies in the 
accuracy, with which* the asse.ssing otiicer noted the capacilus 
and deticu’ucies of tin* hundreds of villages under settlement (lin- 
ing the shoit cold-weather tour. 

Both Mr. Carnegy and Mr. Croat hwaite utter some curioiiM 
cx?lanuifi(3tiis in n'gaid to the system advocated by Coh Macaiidicw, 
and myself. • ±\ib we, they ciy, to take half of rack-rents m 
villages, where the owners have succeeded in screwing excesmiw 
rates fium a destitute peasantry. “Take,"’ says the lattu, 
“ the case of ‘a notoiious rack-renter. Are* we to accept his raic', 
and niifi his* tenantry hn* him?” Arc we, 1 sliould say, to 
loflve him the, whole gain of his nefarious gieed ? If the landlniii 
succeeds in pillaging his tenants’ ot lis. UOO per annum, when th'j 
moderate rental would be lls. 500, ! cannot ctniceive on wliat grouml 
Mr. Uifethwaite would only assess the piopeiiy at'. half its noiiiml 
letting-value; he cannot surely mean tliat tl;e Slate, wdiik 
taking Sio measiircs to check extort i(»fi, is to leave the propiiclui 
the whole fruits of this coercive intimidation of the cultivatcm. 
If lic,collocts his Rs. 000, he should he called on to pay a full 
lialf of his C(dl('(;tjons to the State ; otlierwdse our assessment woiii'l 
act as* a premium on such rack-renting, whereas it is the duty ut 
Government to punish spoliatton of the tenants, hy compel liui; 
such landlords to rehder up every farthing of their ill-g(jtten receipts 
which the Stale can claim for its share. Of conise in such ex* 
ceptioflat cases -{as for in.slance in regard to Sir Man Singli ^ 
estate inentioned by Ml. Carnegy),! wouldsuggest, that the asse.^snig 
otiicer should oiler the owner a lower rating than his renl-roli^^ 
would justify, on the express condrtion, fhat he reduces them to 
the normal rates of the neighbourhood, and hinds himself uiKkr 
covenant not to raise them again for a fixed term of years: uiuhr 
any circumstances his rents would not he accepted as a basis for 
the assesment of other villages, as'Mv Carnegy imagines, forthe priu- 
ciplo 6f assessment on rent-rolls pi'esupposes that, unless thert^ he 
strong cause for rejecting the pajrcrs ol a particular estate, it will 
he based on its own records. 

The main defence of rent-roll assessments is this, that tlav 
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constitute the surest guarantee for real equality of assossmer.t ; in 
other words they will not take more than liaif of the landowncf’s 
actiuil iijconiings fro?n Ids estate. The rents, t aeLu.tlly paid, as 
recuided in the village rent-rolls^ alltbrd an infinitely l)ottcr e.stiauito 
of the exact value of landed properties, than the hasty glance-visit 
of the a.ssessor, paid once oifly at one particular time of year, perhaps 
at Ihe rif)ening of the rice crop, possibly just after a drought, or, as 
Colonel Macaudrew points out, it unfortuilately lianpenefl in parts 
of Oudh, just at a period of exceptional harvests. If an assessor 
bases his revenue demand mainly on his arbitrary rates, his visit 
to the villages, hurried a.s it necessarily must W, ^helesomar^ 
have to he inspected in a short tiine, practically determines the 
incidence of the revised tax; it follows that even where the total* 
;i'^M-ssments of a district or pargana is moderate, the lixation of the 
demand in instiinces may err extensively either in its 

lii;h(noss or its severity ; it may and often docs wholly .oversktate, 
or nndereslimate the real incomings, whereas the rofit-»ites 
olh ied from the village papers, represent the normal condition of 
the fields, their average marketable values, and not the prosperity or 
ailv('i^ity of a particular season, or the idiosyncracy.of this or that 
t'llicf'r. Tiiio efpiality of assessment ii^ not secured by ipiiformity 
ol lafiiig ; it must aim at requiring soipeerpiality of saciilico, ^iid 
the (lindosuros of the village ront-ioll will bestenabfo tfio assessor to 
df'tennine this important <pies‘uoii. Wo cannot accept that crpiality 
ol asM.\ssment, wjiich regards the land to ho assessed merely ;is a tract 
,H) many acres, in whicli all tlie fields of particular soils must contri- 
hiite unequal quota to the estimates of gross rental^ and tin; process 
fixing the levcnuo denuitid as a mere arithmetical prolilom when 
oiicc the aibitrary rates have been cgncoctod. The settlement of a dis- 
tiict does not mean the mere assessment of its component villages on 
I'levioiisly fixi d percentages of rating, hut the tiTxati'on of piopiio- 
fiiyand uuder-proprictary comnwinities, of large l) 0 (li< s of potty 
^'ih holders, of chiefs of ancient clans, of varyi?iig bodies of tenants,^ 
hmn whom one uniform sum cannot be demanded on any principle 
‘d <qnily. iMcn must live, but the rciital is limited ; jind if the 
►^tate mall cases inexorably exacts the fuU half o’f what it cwnsiders 
th(3 rental instead of accepting half itliat amonut which 
(lit; owners of particular estates with all hone'll effoit aio able to 
"htain from their peasant’s — or if it refuses to accept some reJuc- 
of its own legitimate share in consideration of the largo niim- 
r of mouths feo he fed from the remainder, it sanclions a system, 
'|hijh sooner or later entails as lAUch loss on society at large as it 
d^es at once on its immedi^ite victims. . 

fhat cannot bo considered a fair method of assessment, vdiich 
|•'Xes the lands tilled ny a high-caste community of resident Tha- 
eo-shurers, whose ploughmen receive a share in the outturn, 
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ajid the estate of a single owner tilled mainly hy Kurmi or Mnrav 
tenaots-at-will on e(\ual terms, because they are both grouped 
together in an avlfitrary class. The rent-roll shows the Fall in rents 
resulting from exposure to (looils* or the raids of wild animals, or 
from a necessity to allow periodical fallows as in the case of hard 
rice-lands, but not so suicly will tlie gallop-over of the inspecting 
officer detect similar defects ; even a leisurely morning's examina- 
tion, (anif not\}/ithstandin*g Mr. Crosthwaite's picture of a daily 
eight liours' tramp, how feW do tlius accurately walk their villages) 
would fail to yitdd half .such an accurate appraisement even to 
ekxperienced agric\illu lists, as few of our settlement staff aie. “I 
,can conceive,” whites the IJnao settlement officer, “ no system of 
arbitrary rates, by which I mean rates not actually deduced from 
recorded rents, no matter how carefully or scientifically prepared, 
giving anything like so correct a picture of the village, as aver- 
ugc •"rejjt}? Obhtained from the village rent-roll hy detailed analysi'^; 
diffifring as eve.ry village will do more or less, it is liardly possible 
to get one rate which can bo applied to all the villages in a circle, 
though with apparently the same class of soil and amount 
of irrigation.” .It is scarcely necessary to discuss at further length 
tiiis question of rent-roll assessments ; the Jlomhay .system (uliicli 
is tko oxtronje of the other plan) dependent as it is on generaliza- 
tions from data of insufficient certainty i.s not one which, in view 
of recent drsclosures, it is desiraWo to imitate ; and the Local 
Govcrnrni'nt of the North-West Provinces and^ Oudli, unde- 
terred hy Mr. Carnegy’s logic, arc apparently resolved to make 
every etltort to secure the accuracy of the village records as the 
only safe basis for future assessmentf^. Mr. Carnegy has falloti 
iuto a (^omplete error iu supposing that my writings advocated 
immoderate reduction, of assessment as the panacea tur 
all evl^s ; or’ that T am influenced by any mere amia-hlc" 
desire to improperly diminislr the share of land rent duo to 
.the State. Those wiio have urged tlic defects of the present 
system, have been compelled to expose existing abuses from no 
wanton •dtsire toiittack particular officials; but solely from an 
anxiety • that the embflrrassments of land-owners should not 
be attributable in uny degree to the direct action of Goveru- 
ment. * 

This i,s a reproach tg which a civilized’ Government cannot h\il 
to he keenly sensitive ; however undesirable it may bo to bring 
into prominent notice the errors of any particular official, a hurean- 
cracy of foreigners can only learn by experience, and the expediency 
of maifttaiiiing in full blossom any special reputation must some- 
times* yield to the greater necessfty of securing the happiness of 
the native population. It cannot bo denied that our excessive and 
suddeu euhancerneuts of revenue are* iu many districts greatly to 
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blame for the present insolvency of the landowners. * Mr. 
Crosthwaite admits that the plan of at oncc^ demanding payment 
of the full increase without granting any ^pi^gresswe rise was 
indefensible, and I gather fromjiis remarks that the North-West 
Provinces Government has, as in Oudli, sanctioned a change of 
policy in tliis respect^, hu« in earlier revisions the principle'of a 
gradual increase was not adopted, and it cannot be doubted that 
.serious distress l»as been caused in dir('(;t neglect of tjie notable 
directions of 1822, which cautioned ;issessors, that even where 
the means of raising the revenue arc more abundant, whore the 
stiict right of Government to demaini an inci;eas(i is undoubted 
and the ultimate enforcement of !such‘a pemajul may be of clca,r 
expediency, they have urged the necessity of avoiding any sudden* 
enhancement The existing appropriation of individuals, or classes 
of the net*rent of the country may be abusive and useless, but it 
may not he the less inconsistent with humanity and pf)licy for the 
Government to destroy, by a sudden resumption oY*itj rights, 
institutions and habits which have grown outof*thc relinquish- 
ment.’’ In the same strain wrote the Board of Directors, and 
such eminent authoritie.s as Mr. Holt Mackenzie and Mr. Bird; and 
Mr. (.'articgy would have done well to Imve introihfced their warn- 
ings into his code of etliics. Seeing that Government* has recog- 
nized the injustice of compelling the immediate priymont of lidhvily 
increased assessments, it is wa^te of time to seriously argue witli iny 
adversary, who is still under the imprc'ssion, that, ^Mieforetlic Oudli 
total provincial rise of 4(J per cent, can besliewn to be oppressive, it 
must be proved, that the .summary a‘isessment*s were absolutely 
correct.” He tlius fails tg comprehend in the slightest degree the 
argument in favour of gradual enhancement ; it is not because the 
present assessments do not represent more than 50 per conk of the 
lontal, that it is unwise and indeed inhunuln to ^exagt tat cyicc the 
full moiety ; the impolicy comsis^s in reducing men as Mr. Bird 
points out, ‘‘at a stroke from great aftlueuce.to narrow circumstan- 
ces,” as in the case of the Gahirwar clan mentioned in my book*. 
The question may now be regarded as settled, and even if it were 
still nub judice, it is idle to enter into coytipversj^ with a tvrjter, who, 
however able and experienced he may be in the toclinicalities of 
settlement question.s, can believe tliat “ in Goraklipur a rise of 350 

* This app..-ar.s from Mr. Colvm^s 'code, I •remember tlie* w.ariiing, 
inemoiandum on the Deccan riot.'? to tliat “ it is still more fatal to over- 
be one cause also of tlie present im- assess, than to under-. 'ssess ” (I 
poverislitnent of the cultivators in (juote niemoiy) ; and the author 
Some of the re-assessed lioiiibay h tb- (Mr. Thomason) yoe.son to point out 
divisions. * . the various evils which are jlie in- 

t Jtevenno Records, N.-W. P., 1822- evit:d)Ie couseecpieuco of immoderate 
•13.^ Allahabad 1872, settlements, 

-liven in Mr. Carnegy’s own ethical 
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per cent, was obtained, and that without a murmur * Sir 
Ay. Muir and Sir George Coiiper Inive both written .strongly on tli« 
snfTeriiig and hanl^liip caused by the adoption of the views still ad- 
liored to by Mr. Carnogy; and without wishing to irritate senior offi- 
cials hy-any further display of conceit, I may add, that having bpoDj 
since 1 first wrote on this question, coutifiuou.«.ly engaged in revisintr 
the recent a.ssessiuents, T^feel convinced that the practice of granting 
no respite J^jefoie the levy'of the new demand has been more exteu- 
sively the causo of the failure of recent settlements, especially ia 
districts crammed with small tenure-holders than mere over-e.sti- 
mate of the rentals. Mr. Carnogy points with pride to Ids en- 
hancement of ihe'J aizal)ad‘ revenue by ouly 39| per cent., but lie 
♦forgets that this is only tlie rate oil the ivhole district ; in many case.s 
the increase has of course been double and treble this figure, and the 
averages of his pargauas even reach so high as 59 per cent. This in- 
difference to the rehiilts of re-assessnicnt and other settlement oper- 
ations meniS deeply ingrained in my critic ; it is the haishnc.ss of 
the liicroase in nmtivldual instances, tliat has proved so fatal in 
some Otidh dirtricts. I illustrate this by a quotation from a 
published report of Mr, Carnogy, to which comment is ncedle.ss 
though the wrifw’s equanimity at the result d his work is surpri.s- 
iiig, “ Tho‘pargaua f (Birharjis I may say, entirely talukduri, Indiig 
hell* by four «members of the Pulwar class, and it i.s overrun with 
intormeiliate occupants, amongst whom are included sevm’al 
junior branches of the family of the talukdari.^ lo such an 
eutentdo these exist, that during the summary settlement, not moie 
than 1 5 p(‘r cent. o£ the property of the tajukdars has been under their 
direct management ; the rest, viz,, 85 per pent being held by the par- 
ties, who rightly or wrongly have hitherto been supposed to be sub- 
proprieters. Of this large perceiitage of land hitherto managed, as I 
bavesai^l, by iqterucecrmth occupants, 1 estimate that not more than 
] 1 per cent, of the profits lias, during tlic summary settlement, foiuul 
its 'vay to the talookdars, so that it may be said, that up to the 
present time, the profits of the pargana has been divided in tlio 
proportion of 25 percent, to the proprietor, and 75 per cent, to the 
inferior holfieis. 'ThS result the reoisad seltlchiieiit will be^ I bellavCf 
to invek these profits as nearly as possible, leaoiny to 
former 75 per cent, and to (he Latter per cent. ^ J Now when, as 
the wriier points out, the assessments were.at tlio same time raised 
59 per ctfnt. it is manifest that the result of settlement operations 
would he something like social revolution, even if the revised 


* he •italics are mine. Colonel m^ent, 'l^ahsil Alebarpur, para. 35. 
Macaiulrew’s leiiiaiks on tliis point Oiidh Goveniiuent 1 ress. 
aie woith perusal. ^ + 1 he italics aio mine, 

t Fiscal llepoit, Faizabad beltle- * 
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(leinaiid in itself represented, as doubtless it may have done, no more 
than a fair half of the assets. • • 

I have no intention of straying into any controi^^ersy *in regard to 
the merits of the Faizabad setUement ; nor indeed could I under- 
take such a course without impropriety. So far as Mr. Carnegy's 
article constitutes a championship of his special procedure in that 
district, so far it forms an attack on the policy of the Oudh Go- 
vernment whose deliberate verdict, as published in its ann^ial reports, 
has been the sole basis for recent discussions ; iuto*thc contests be- 
tween a settlement officer and liis Local Administration, youthful 
Agamemnon” though I be, fear to enter, and S*r Gi'oige Coupcf’s 
(jovernment may be safely left to ifs own weapows of defence. Tlie 
(piotations, which I have considered myself at liberty to make* 
liom Mr, Carnegy’s published work, I have used merely to illus- 
trate the fallacies and dangers of the methods of assc'ssment advo- 
cated by my critic. Jt would he idle moreover to argije.with^num, 
who, in dedance of the stern teachings of e:*p(?rienco, sfauschly 
pin their faith to fo.ssils ; and it is no disrespect to the 
inoinory of an eminent name to assert that Mr. Thoma- 
son’s celebrated ^ rules, (elevated unfoi tiuigtely by Mr. 
Cariiegy into a rigid code of sqttfemeut eShics pnder the 
title of the Thomasonian philosophy,) arc neitlier calculateit nor 
W('re they intended, to serve as a mod(d for servile* imitation in 
nil [irovincc.s, and in all ages,^ Mr, Thomason, were lie still alive, 
would probabjy be the first to recognise the inapplicability of 
all his principles to a newly annc.xod province like Oudh, crowded 
with intricate and little-hnown tenures, the tiefim of years of 
aiiaicliy and misrule. Moreover, in refusing to admit tlie justice 
of the strictures passed on certain portions of the Filizabad 
procedure, Mr. Caruegy runs counter to the decision of a cdnferonce 
of experienced Oiidii revenue officers, p-esiiTed *over !iy Lord 
Northbrook himself in Noveml»cr 1873, and there’ is no necessity 
for I’urthor thrasliiiig ; the principles, whovse* champion ho is, ar^ 
condemned by common sense as strongly as tliey are opposed to 
the first elements of etpiity. It is sufficient, to poii^t mit, that 
common justice, and fair play demand, that the State should not 
exact its augmented assessments from tli« proprietors of land 
OHlil it has recorded the lights, and proportionally raised the 
rents of the subordinate holder.'^, or, in the case of proprietary and 
tiiider-proprictary communities of a ne*wly occupied *province, 
authoritatively registered the shares of and the quota of land 
lovenue henceforth payable by •each member of the co-parcenary 
body. It is not creditable *to my critic’s candour, that h^ should 
instance Talukdari estates as* forming the majority of landed 
properties, and assure his readers, that it would be inexpedient 
to delay the levy of the revis’ed assessments merely in the interests 
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0 ^ *‘thefeiu** other estates, not similarly held hy single owners ; 
obviously, if those estates were few in number, it would be iio 
great matter to (fomplete their share-registers expeditiously, but, 
my opponent knows as well as 1 do, that it is precisely in tliose 
Talukdari estates that the proprietary communities are most 
numerous, though they* now occupy the position of suh-holdei.s. 
It is notorious, that it .is just in these estates, that the failure to 
complete ftie repord of figiits has been most fatal ; the anmuil 
reports have again and again' noticed the inability of the Faizabad 
Talukdars, and of the Superintendent of Encumbered Taluk- 
d&ri estates to secure payment of rent from these under-pro- 
.prietary communities, kud it was to settle their rights that 
the Sub-scttlemcnt Act of 18GG, which provoked such lengthy 
discussions, was passed at the instance of Sir John Strachey, then 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh. Again my cut ic knows, or sliould 
know, t^iat there was no laAV in Oudh authorizing tlie assessors to 
fix aVithoritativ^dy ttie rents of the tenants, at-will ; these are (pi(?s* 
tions of pure voluntary contracts, and the settlement circulars Cv)nld 
only cnconrvUgc officers to register in revised rent-rolls the nuitnal 
agreements of iivul lords q,nd tenants ; tlic ivcre record of leasi's 
filed by lindow*ners uiisup)V)rted by the intelligent consent of 
cnlti-vators isiiot^sucli evidence as a law-court could accept in legal 
proof of rcnt'eidianccment ; and Mr. Carnegy is less intimately 
acquainted will the characters of the Brahman, and Tliakur as 
well as of« the low caste peasantry, tlian I should 'have supposed, 
if ho believes tliat the soothing advice of subordinates of the 
scttlernenit establishments, followed up Vy elaborate rent-schedules 
fixes increased rents, of which the lanfllords can obtain rcguhir 
receipt.^ It may be quite possible even to obtain the signatures 
of large bodies of illiterate peasants to augmentations of rent 
(and hefe I ^V^)ukf draw his att(?iition to the ivvetuie report of 
1875, which gives tlie reasons fhr failure to realize rents in the 
estates managed by the Fah^ihad Superintendent) hut this does not 
secure payment of those rents. That report shows tliat in all hut 
the Faixahad circle the annual rentals wvre realized up to 1)5 
per cent,; but in that cirede^the collections witg equal to little more 
than 73 per cent, of a year’s rental, and 1 find a detailed tableof rents 
due ill the Faizabad estates, which shows tliat ordinary tenants at 
presentoivo 8.3-G9 per cc^it. of a j^ear’s rental, while the various classes 
of under-proprietors are indebted to the large extent of 133-lo 
per cent.* Again part of these balances is explained to'be items en- 
tered in the books but disallowed by the Couits,” as well as “ arrears 
due by •tenants, avIio have hrokeu dowii/i. absconded, or died.” B 
was also in regard to sudden and wdiolesale augmentations of rerts 


* Tage 20, Oudh Hevtuue Itport, 1875. 
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that I instanced the result of settlement operations in the Meerut 
District, and not, as Mr. Crosth waite iinagined, as an example of 
severe assessment per se. Neither Oudh, I imagine, ifor any other 
tenants are likely to agree to indiscriminate rcnt-augmentatioiis on 
tiie basis of the assessor’s arbitrary rates ; threats of wholesale evic- 
tion could alone secure assent, but evea consent does not imply 
payment , — and recent Oudh reports relate, how the attempts of 
the landlords to secure larger rents aftei’tLe introduction of the re- 
vised assessments multiplied notices of* ejectment to*an extent, which 
attracted the notice of the Government of India, while the necessity 
for the repeal of the stamp fee* on undcr-proprietory claims is absp- 
lute proof that until such suits had'been heard, acid the future rents 
fixed by due legal authority, Mr. Carnegy’s assessments could not 
obtain realization. I know tracts, where almost tlie wliolo pea- 
santry are Drahmau tenants ; it is an easy process to augment 
their rents all round on paper by applying the setye,mcuf% rent 
rati'S to tlieir fields, but 1 defy Mr. Carnegy or any omf eUe to 
force the cultivators to pay them. I have no leis'iire however to 
discuss this question of high-caste rents ; it is manifest that 
these liigh-caste peasants do not and cannot pay^the same rates 
as those olFered liy Koris and Pasis,^who live in hovels, and feed 
on the village pig. 

The under-proprietary difficulties in Oudh ard far from settle- 
ment, but this article has already reached its proper limit, and I 
must not trespass further ; suffice it to say, that an aipeiidment 
of the Oudh Kent Act is a matter of great urgency, with a view to 
restore to the landowners th^ir former power of dietraining^the crops 
of defaulting sub-holders ;..at present they have no remedy save in 
a lawsuit, but that is too costly l^o be a favorite, even if it were a 
successful process ; the crop is the security for the rent, and if 
the under-proprietor can legally cut and c»rry bff bis wh^le crop, 
before the landlord can secure ^ decree, there is sfnall chance of 
recovering the money-value of the grain. , I have no wish to 
revive the illegal measures of coercion employed by tyrannical 
over-lords during the Nawabi, which I only described to ijlustrato 
their powers of intimidation; but, tjie Gudh Cfov,crnineut 
has again and again pointed out the nee,d for a cheaper and 
prompter remedy against defaulting undcr-proprietors, and the 
advisability of altering the law of distraint is no nostrum of my 
invention. ** The remedy for this state *of things,” ^\^'itcs bir 
I Oeorge Couper “ was suggested nearly three years ago,’' when ho 
I proposed, “ tocheapen the cost of suits for arrears of rent, to simplify 
I and extend tlie law of distramt, and to provide, that the superior 
I proprietor might, under certain /;ircumstances, apply to the D.eputy 
Commissioner to realize, as arrears of revenue, the balances of 
due to him by bis undei’-proprietors. These proposals were 
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endorsed by Mr. Inglis when he was in charge of the province.”* 
The Supreme Government has not however, in spite of the urgent 
remonstrandtes of both Sir George Couper and Mr. Inglis, thought 
fit to sanction the proposal for cheapening the cost of rent-suits 
while apparently no steps havcheen taken to hurry on an amendment 
of the law of distraint; .and the third proposal, which is embodied 
in the Oudli Kevenue Act of 1876, only applies to sub-settled or 
permanently leased Talv^dari villages, and not to the immense 
number of subordinate tenure- holders in mitfrid estates, or to the 
petty hhdias, Sankallap-dars, See., in Talulcdari ones. The 
result is, thafr, while the . superior owner is forced to pay in his 
^revenue by fixed dates/ he cannot realize the rent from his under- 
holders, till he has obtained a decree, but that decree entails pay- 
ment of heavy initial expenses, one large item of which consists 
in the stamp-fee for the recovery of a sum, half of which, when 
realised, replenishes not his money-bags, but the coffers of the State 
in t^.ie *shape of land revenue ; it would seem only reasonable to 
remit the Government fee on that proportion of rent, which is 
due to the landlord’s co-sharer as revenue, at least until such tune 
as the law of distraint is amended. 

, Mr. Crqsthwaite has, iTu^d hardly observe, misunderstood niy 
argument in favour of the appointment in some districts of cailier 
dates for the*pay'ment of some of the revenue instalments. Earlier 
dates were advocated only for those , districts, or parts of districts, 
where, as jn Gondah-Bharaich, the early rice is cut, about the mid- 
dle of September, while the revenue does not fall dile till the loth 
Novembe^’ ;*!' and«I urged, that, in all s;ich cases as again with the 
sugarcane crop, (for which there is no r^cvenue instalment till the 
1st May) it is suicidal policy to p,lIow the rent-receiptvS to lie in the 
laudowifers hands, tempting them to expenditure of the Govern- 
ment share .of vheir collections, and not to advance the 
dates so as to 'intercept the mo,ney, before it has been squan- 
dered in extravagant entertainments, or disappeared into the 
money-lenders’ maw. In no Avay whatever do I advocate 
earlier d^ites with a view of harassing the tenantry ; if it were the 
practice pf the cou*iitry {.o* pay rents late, by all means let the 
revenue dates be latqr still, hut while, as at present, the landlords 
realize part of their rents according to old custom at such an early 
time, it is unwise to leave the Goveriimeut share of these collections 
so long ifl the power of the revenue payers. From these consi- 
derations the revenue dates iu Goudah were advainjed with most 
salutary effect. The alteration iu no degree affected the relations 

belwceq landowners and their peasantry ; it merely checked any 

» ... 

♦ Annual Heport, p. 23. 1875. little while, as a tentative measure, 

f Early kists have been introduced with great success, 
iu the Gondah district for some • 
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tcn(Jency to undue expenditure of collected rents on the part pf 
the former. Sir George Coiiper notes in the 0udh Revenue Report 
for 1875 * that, when Mr. Inglis asked the •opinions of Oudh 
officers in regard to the present dates, those who were not in 
favour of the dates at present in force recommended that they 
bhoiild be fixed earlier instead of later omtlie express ground, that 
wc should apply to the landlord, when in funds, and not let them 
devote them to other objects than tiie ’payment of th^ revenue, 
which they would do if left to thernsolves too long.” It is because 
the landlords require the tenants to pay an instalment of rent, 
before they remove the crop, that the tenant is dwverfto the money 
lender, and this practice, however, injurious* to tim interests of the, 
peasantry is, as he remarks, no novelty induced by our system 
of collecting the revenue ; it is the old custom of generations, 
and has its origin in the inability of the tenants to give any security 
for the payment of his rent, the consequence being thjittthe 4and- 
loid will not abandon his lien on the crop befor® ho has receive a 
substantial payment towards the rent, “ and he adds, that in his 
opinion ” we should pause before we interfere with the pre- 
sent relations of landlord and tenent ; for if we deprive the landlord 
of his lien on the cro^, on which he dppends for tte realization of 
his rent, we can hardly, in the event of, the tenant embezzling^ the 
proceeds, expect the landlord to pay the revenue. ” If Mr. 
Crosthwaite could only for a f<iw months undertake the charge of 
one of the Fai^abad, Gondah, or Sultanpur encumbered estates, 
his views on this and other points connected with the realization 
of rents might undergo a considerable change ; but I may npt longer 
discuss this grave question* It was from no disregard to the ten- 
antry that I made so few direct allusions to their unhappy situation, 
hut i)ecause, as I expressly noted, f the subject was too ihrge to 
be adequately considered in my book, and’ 1 ho{)e be able to 
consider it at some future date ; iq more than one passage, however, 
I pointed out the increased poverty of the. peasantry owing to^ 
arbitrary enchancements of revenue followed by similarly harsh aug- 
mentations of rent, a point upon which writers who adniire the 
system pursued in the North-West PKOVuces’ as described by 
Mr. luglis, would do well to reflect.J In regard to the assess- 
ment of fallows I need hardly^ remark, that I am no “admirer of, 
nor w^ould I carry out” Akbar's system further than to make allow- 
ances in calculating the rental of land wliidh requires fallows, as 
some classes of, rice lands do, and which under his method were 
only assessed when they were under cultivation ; in regard to the 
assessment of waste, it is obvious that Mr. Carnegy’s “proofs” are 
no evidence whatever of moderation in individual instojices, 

* Pp. 69-61. 

t iSote to p. 125. 


X Described on p. 60 idem. 
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and prudent agricultural operations will not admit the cultivation 
of the many produc^tive spots” ol)servablo in barren umr plains ; 
the argument in fa^or of an immediate asst^ssment of waste in view 
of future tillage is manifestly quite* untenable and the practice has 
now been definitely abandoned, as may^ ther^eforo bo any further 
discussion respecting its rmpropriety, 

II. 

Few officials would probably be found to deny the existence of 
grave defects in our general system of land-revenue administration 
hyvvever strongly they may .controvert allegations of undue severity 
or inequality in paiticular assessinents. “An easy assessment with 
a strict collection” in Mr, Crosthwaite’s language is the only policy 
which has any chance of success, if by success is meant, as should 
be meant, the maintenance of the landed clusses and peasantry iu 
somefdeccijt^well-beiug, and their gradual instruction iu habits of 
thrifi ^^ithout an dinmoderate sacrifice of the just rights of the 
State. Some few officials, of whom, I fear Mi. Carnegy is one, 
labour under the impression, that the interests of the State, and of 
the people are qs wholly unconnected and dissimilar, as are those for 
example of, crediior and debtor ; that that fixefi proportion of rent, 
which limits the demand of Government, constitutes a standard, 
rigid and unaUeilible, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, to 
depart from which in the minutest .particular is to be guilty of 
treachery to the State, and that the poverty and decay qf large sections 
of the community is of no import compared with the e'icaction to the 
uttermost^ farthing*' of the maximum revenue realizable from the 
land. These, however, are not the gwidiiig principles of the 
Supreme Government, orof any Lo, cal Administration. It isgenerally 
accepted as a maxim of policy that gains to the imperial exchequer, 
which can be .s^curtd only by a disregard to the material welfare of 
large portions 'of the native popplaiion, do not afford adequate 
compensation for the suffering and destitution thereby inflicted on 
s’pecial classes of .society. It may be wise to delay for a while the 
coiistruciion of palatial offices like those which decorate the 
Bombay ^sca-hoarff and Jo .retard for a generation even the erection 
of law-colleges, of st|)ne-bridges, of substantial schools, and of 
metalled roads, if their cost would entail the collection of largely 
enhanced revenues from an impoverished yeomanry. I do not 
suppose 1?hat many officials desire the total extinction, for instance, 
of the Jliansi landowners, or would refuse to grant ^ progressive 
enhancement of assessment cases where as, iu Kheri, Gondah and 
Bhaiaich the increase originally fixed, amounted to 133f, C5f 
and per cent. , * 

In a non-regulation province like Ondh, which has been somewhat 
unsuccessful iu its revenue policy, it is idle to assert that efficient 
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revenue administration can be secured, unless some adequate 
establislnnents are afforded to the local offiQuils. The Pionee'i^ 
(of the 27th September 1876) remarked that i^’hile nts savings 
swell the budget of the Supreme Government, its establishments 
have been starved to the low'cst minimum c<'m])atiblc with the 
barest execution of the’ rnosl ordinary functions of an Administra- 
tion.” The Supicmo Government in its despatch to the Secretary 
of State, regarding the amalgamation of jDudh with tlu North- 
West Provinces, made pointed reference to the* needs of the 
Piovitice in this respect. In the PiCvenne Report for 1875, the 
Chief Commissioner represented, that . the “ rpaliaation of the 
revenue and indeed the whole reven'ue administration is becoming’ 
more difficult and uncertain every year, owing to the inadequacy 
of the official establishments. In Oudh, revenue and judicial func- 
tions arc vested in the same class of officer ; and the present cstab- 
lishnients were fixed in 1868, when the land revenue demand^was 
Rs. 1,24,32,561, or Rs. 17,31,817 less than it l,s now,^ whUe ^he 
judicial work has nearly doubled. The Tahsildars, who are the offi- 
ces primarily responsible for the collection of the revenue prefer 
judicial work, partly because it is more attractive and vested 
with more dignity in Clie ordinary natiye*mind, and*, partly because 
it affords a better opportunity of attracting attention and thereby 
obtaining promotion. Under such circumstances* it* is not sur- 
prising that these officers do nq^ find time to move about in their 
circles, and acquire that knowledge of the character and condition 
of the people, Which alone can give them the means of ’forming 
an opinion how best to collect their revenin*, and how to act on an 
occasion of default. Simibrjrly, the Deputy Commissioners, whose 
duty it is to supervise the work of the tahsildars, and also to 
acquire a knowledge of the people on their own account^ must 
remain in their courts for tho trial of judicial oases, (appq^ils to 
tills class of officers have more than doubled since 1866) far longer 
than they should do, if their duties of collectors of the laud 
revenue had not to be subordinated to those which devolve on ' 
tlieiu as judges. The judicial work, moreover, is much more 
tedious,. if not more difficult, than it w^s eight years * a«^o ; for 
since the enforcement of a more elaborate system of procedure, 
and the arrival of barristers and pleaders, which class is now 
^Giy numerous, a case, w'bich formerly might have been disposed 
of to the satisfaction of the parties in two or*three hours, requires 
as many if not ipaore days for its disposal. Tliis is a standing 
difficulty against which we have to contend in our efforts to 
ffiifil the wishes of the Goveioment of India and show a clear 
oalance-sbeet ; and it wil? be enormously increased by the* addi- 
tjonal burden which has been cast on the district officers by 
abolition of the Superyiteudents of encumbered estates. 
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But this year there was another difficulty, which the Chief 
Comraissiouer, nevertheless, trusts will recur more frequently 
in the future than it has in the last lustrum. The year was a 
prosperous one, that is, there we|e abundant harvests, and the 
consequence has been that the officers of Government have had 
till now more trouble tlyin ever in realfzing'the revenue, and the 
land-owners in realizing their rents. This state of things is due 
to the faoit that grain was*so al>uiidant that it could not find a 
market, and A)n.sequently„ the rent and the revenue, which is a 
portion of it, lay unrealized upon the threshing-floors. Of course, 
if tlie people*werp less poor or less apathetic, they might do some- 
fhiiig towards finding, a market for themselves, but the great 
' difficulty to be contended against is tlie want of communicauons 
to the more distant markets in which grain would find a ready 
sale. This is not the first time that the necessity of extending 
our present communications has been brought to notice. The 
Rigjit •IJon’ble thp Secretary of State for India has inculcated the 
duty of providhig tliese, year after year, upon the Chief Commis- 
sioner, hut it is the old story of being required to make bricks 
without straw.” 

An article the same newspaper {Pioiteer, September 1870) 
described with sufficient accuracy the main characteristics of our 
atteinpts to* ad^ninister public business with starved establish- 
ments. Oudb revenue managemept,” wo read, “ means a hap- 
hazard collection of the land-tax, whenever and wherever its 
instalmeflts cun be realized, and the result is bft to the hc- 
iiefioence of Providence. But such a, plan, or rather the absence 
of any {)]{in, does not meet the requirements of justice ; our 
system in its ?no.st favourable dress is at best a rough device ; it 
is foieigu to the traditions and habits of onr subjects, and its results 
are as tuitagonistia to UVeir prosperity as tliey aie opposed to tlie 
wislies of tlieir rulers. We fix the land-tax for SO years, and each 
year we compel the landowners *to pay up their full tale ; it is 
•trusted that in the long course of three decades the shares received 
by tlie State and the proprietors will be about equal, and it is 
reckoned (5f small •consequence, whether at first the portion requir- 
ed by the Government fs excessive or not. It is considered that 
on the average good and bad years, counterbalance one anotlier, 
and that the tax-payers should be compelled to pay as much after 
a flood or a drought, as they do after a season of abundant har- 
vests. The exercise of diiect coercive processes is discouraged; 
the native plans of requiring security from regular or embarrassed 
defaulters, of cancelling the revenue engagement for any term of 
years oh the slightest symptom of^wilfut recusancy, or.ijiicurable 
incorApetency, or of securing the regular payment of the assess- 
ments by a bystematic transfer of estates from the indigent, or 
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incapable owners to others who could be trusted to liquidate the 
Government demand with punctuality, while .always reserving to 
: the temporarily dispossessed proprietors the privilege Of resuming 
I their seer cultivation at fixed favourable rents, would be regarded 
as heterodox, and contrary to a policy of civilization. The*^ dates 
appointed for the payment of the revenue. instalments have been 
fixed as a rule, so as to give the landowners the amplest oppor- 
tunity for peculation or extravgance ; and private tlire.ft of sale 
on the pait of the talisildar, or some indignity privily offered to a 
defaulter, constitute the cliief means of realizing arrears. Tljere 
is no register of transfers to enable the. colJectov to* discover tliq 
tiue circumstances of the various estates, asid th^re are no villa<re 
records save a rough and irregularly written rent-roll for Ijis illu- 
ininatiun ; there is no sufficient subordinate staff to aid liirn to 
distinguish between honest and dishonest claiiuauts for considera- 
tion, and he is powerless, therefore, to peiform his most^ 
duty, namely, to do justice between thelState an,d its sulqect tax- 
payer. Hence it was that shortly before Lord Hohhbroek’s visit 
to Lucknow in 1873, the revenue administration of the province 
had come to a deadlock. Since the terrible flood^ of 1871, the 
anears of revenue had been steadily afcdmulating,*.yet the collec- 
tors felt that they possessed no sufficierit knowledge of the villages 
to propose any measures of final relief ; tliey collected' what they 
could, and let the balances sta^d over. Although the incalculable 
damage caused J)y the flood was graphically described in the re- 
venue report, no less a sum than Hs. 1,35,1 1,154 was collected in 
lb7 1-72, the measures of r^jlief granted within » tin? year being 
confined to a reduction of» Ks. 18,313 in Sultanpore uu account of 
floods, and a remission of Rs. 10,^103 in Tbudui on account of 
losses from luiil. Tiie report notes that only one estate warf made 
/>/tu,m, t^yo yaiils were transferred, ami one'astat* wna farmed out • 
yet it is inconceivable that this enprmous revenue sholild have been 
secured from the landowners without a vast augmentation of their 
flehts and mortgages ; and the declaration bv the Maidui collector,’ 
that in those twelve months moitgages weie registered ,to the 
Extent of Rs. 3,94,782, and sales of, J|iud to the exjtent of 
hs. 88,511, money raised solely to pay tlm revenue, may he 
regarded as giving a fair picture of the embarrassments of the 
proprietors arising from the relentless exactions of the State.’' 

What is liere alleged of Oudh revenue adininistration applies in 
less degree perhaps, but still with some correctness to tlie manage- 
of revenue business in other provinces ; but little persistent 
^llort is made to place matters on a more satisfactory footing. 

H, Davies has more than once complained of the inability or 
o|mssioii of revenue officials under existing arrangements to 
atfurd prompt relief on account of argricultural disasters. In 
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Jhansi the neglect to make early provision for the landowners 
Ivhose estates have Ijeen eaten up by ham grass, or deteriorated 
by successions of i)ad seasons and murrain, appears to have reduced 
both landlords and tenantry to .insolvency. “ There is in fact/’ 
as I ventured to point out, “ no real revenue administration ; the 
collector is a taxgather^r, and nothing ‘mord, he is a compulsory 
jack-of-all-trades, whose days are spent in inditing countless 
reports on all miscellan^is matters of great or small importance, 
upon which th\3 local government of the day sets, or is forced 
to set great store; he has to draw up portentous memos on con- 
servancy, nwjnicypalitios,. drains, and self-government all the 
hfiorning, his af(^rnoo/is are 'occupied with his appellate work, 
and an odd half-hour, as leisure permits, is with difficulty snatch- 
ed for the real work of a Collector, namely the disposal of the 
revenue arrears ; these papers, which have to do with the fiUiiic 
prof^nerity or ruin of villages must be perfunctorily rushed 
thrpugli, while a proposal for a new latrine has taken up hours 
of valuable tilne. The English correspondence, and the judicial 
work mast be got through for obvious reavsons, but few know or 
care about the internal state of a district, so long as the revenue 
balance sheet clear ; thv3 revenue has all been realized without 
much resort to coercive processes, for the more threat of a Tahsililar 
suffices in nlost'cases to drive the landowners to the money-lender, 
and the local government cougralplates itself, that the largest 
revenue ever known has been realized in a year of great agricul- 
tural distress without any noticeable resort to the tltcrner coercive 
processes.'’ • , 

As Mf. Crosthwaite urges, the busineitss of collection should he 
far more closely supervised by English officials. Three causes 
prevent the detailed examination of the work of native subordin- 
ates, , * 

}st . — The Collector has not |?ufficient leisure himself. 

2nd . — He is top jealous to make due use, of his present stall 
of European assistants. 

2rd. — His native establishments are inadequate, and over* 
buVdened \Vith othpr work, and in some provinces the village 
records are in a very backward condition. 

Mr. Crosthwaite* declares that » in the North-West Provinces 
notwithstanding the wishes of Government repeatedly declai^? 
it has bfeen and still is* the usual practice of Collectors of districts 
to keep all the work of collection in their own. hands, or more 
correctly speaking, they habitually exclude their covenanted assii^^' 
ants from any share in this work. ‘Do it themselves they cannot. 
It is.common to hear Collectors bewailing their inability to coidio* 
six or seven Tahsildars, and offering this as an apology for then 
failure to administer this part of their duties. It never seems to 
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sfrike them, that their senior assistant at any rate—iisually in these 
(lays a bald or greyheaded man of middle age-*-might be employed 
with some profit on the work.” If the Collector is Hard-pressed 
in regulation provinces, where* there are sessions judges and 
munsifs, it is obvio,us ^hat in non-regulation provinces the 
due discharge of his multifarious pid)lic duties leaves him 
absolutely no time for the proper perf9nnance of his revenue 
work ; and suits, criminal cases, the Ehjglish correspondence and 
the general administrative business *of his distiict cannot be 
nislicd through. A perfunctory hearing in a criminal trial may 
develope into a Fuller case ; a hasty order in a idrahiage question 
may involve him in a Weld difficulty ; a superficial examination 
of a bridge-plan may result in local Saugor-barracks’ scandal. 
The misfortune about revenue work is that it alone can be scamped 
without risk, and English officials, over-burdened with their endless 
round of public business in an exhausting climate,, Qanncji bo 
severely censured, if they are unable to increase the number of 


hours m a (lay, and if they arc human enough to shelve or dash 
through piles of vernacular reports, sung out in unceasing monotone 
by the sleep-inspiring voice of a swaying native, clerk at the 
last half-hour of office-labour. Wlyle* the lia^y execution of 
revenue work entails no hazard, thp accurate and painstaj^ing 
discharge of his duties as a Collector obtains no spSciaf commenda- 
tion ; it is work to which futcire years will alone bear witness, 
i)Ut its results are in no way apparent at first, and, indeed, if it 
entiiils some temporary loss of revenue or exhibits a liberal use 
of recorded coercive processes, it may be condemned as slo\renly and 
as demoralizing to the revcMuie payers. The Collector has further 
during eight months of the year tp dispose of this work unaidecl 
l)y any eyesight of the locality ; he is probably quite unacitpiaint- 
od with the defaulters, or their villages and isde^pendent on»thc in- 
complete reports of a still-more-hard-worked official, the Tahsildar. 
Can it he wondered,, that there should occur much injustice, that our 
schemes of relief come too late, that our administration of the* 
laud is a failure. Tliere is as a rule, insufficient knowledge to 
justify prompt action, or elaborate rcpvrtjS, and by tlic, balance 
‘sheets, unless explained by adequate exculpatipns, will both Talisil- 
dar and Collector be judged ; *there is a concealed use of what are 
supposed to be the milder coercive processes, arrest, attachment of 
tnoveables and crops, the quartering of tahsil underlings on 
defaulting villages ; the revenue is collected somehow or other — 
ei armxs — and the consequences do not appear till the Tahsil- 
dar has been transferred elsewhere, and the Collector has departed 
on furlough to Europe, both perhaps thanked by their superiors 
lor their successful encleavours to clear off arrears. 

We are governing the country far too expensively in one sense, 
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and far too cheapl) in another sense ; we have too many highly, 
salaried European officers to perform petty duties, and we liave 
too few lo\vly-prfid native assistants. The native revenue staff 
in Oudh would scarely be adequate even if it were solely occu- 
pied with the realization of the land-tax, whereas in fact 
this only forms a small portion o! its current duties. The 
strengthening of these establishments is a matter of great urgency. 
Till this *5s done, it is « impossible for Collectors to depart in any 
perceptible degree from the».prescnt system ; the just disposal of 
revenue business demands a minute knowledge of the landowneis 
(ind peasantr'^, and entails extensive local inquiries: the arm of 
the district officen- shovld be J)rompt to succour those deserving 
of relief, but stern to check any demoralization or punish attempt^ 
to deceive. The ncccs.sity of increasing the subordinate agency 
is referred to by the Supreme Government in their despatch to 
the S^'ecretaj’y of State relative to tlie Oudh amalgamation scheme; 
an dr it** may be hoped that some of tlie savings obtained by the 
disappearance of a separate Oudh Administration may be promptly 
devoted to this object. 

The questions for consideration are, liow, economically, to secure 
a more efficient staff, aAd.how to cmplo 3 ^ that staff when it is 
provided. Before we can afford relief to sufferers, we must know 
(and that witltout delay) who are deserving claimants ; the Ad- 
ministration must be strong enough to summarily and finally 
reject alj undeserving claimants, or the whole b,ody of revenue 
payers will become un.settlcd and prone to default ;’i:he Sindh land- 
owners, JlieJliarui yeomanry, and tlie,ITardui clansmen, were not 
assisted till too late to make assistance easy, because their real 
circumstances were not fully brought to light in time. The 
Collccttjr then must have more leisure for the prompt di.spo^al 
of revciiue work, ftad kTthe cold weather, especially, should devote 
himself more'attentively than a|: present is possible, to investiga- 
^ting quietly but rnetliodically the circumstances of his landowners; 
until he can secure a larger subordinate staff he could at any 
rate eipploy his European assistants in making inquiries, and in 
supervising the proceedings of the Tahsil staff even if he 
deems it necessary to keep the direct realization of the revenue 
in his own hands. But it seems now admitted on all hands, and, 

I believe, has been specially pointed out by the late Lieutenant- 
Governdl* of the Punjab, that our whole administrative agency, 
particularly in non-regulation provinces, lequires remodelling 
a view as well to greater economy of strength and in some degree 
perhaps of money as to greater efficiency. There are, in Oudh 
for instance, a very large numhqr of European assi.stants, wlio^^e 
present salaries constitute a very costly item in the imijeiial 
budget, and whose future pensions will prove a heavy drain on 
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exchequer ; they are civilian and military officers of considerable 
standing and experience, whose time, iiowevejT, is mainly occupied 
with hearing unimportant police charges, or pc^ty rent and civil 
suits, and other routine work, iji'hich could just as satisfactorily be 
disposed of by native extra assistants^ who, as residents in their 
own country, can neither ekpect nor claiir\ even half the salaries 
and pensions required by their European brethren, nor do their 
constitutions demand lengthy absences Jfrom duty onjiandsome 
furlough allowances. It is a great, waste of ptiblic money to 
import so many expensively-educated and ambitions young 
ci\iliaiis to carry on the ordinary routine of a,CoLWxtor s ofllco ; 
last year about half the Oudh local trensyries x^-ere in the chargb 
of junior civilians, and it is unwise of Government to attract* 
tins class of public servants to India only to discourngo them 
during the first portion of their career with work, whicli in England 
is discharg(3d by grocers’ assistants ; counting of Gorakbpui^^pice, 
the distribution of process-stamps and rcceipt-.%tamps, *tiie ^jig^iing 
of money-orders, and inspection of cuireiicy-uotC issues, are not 
matters, which require a high order of inteilcct ; and they chain 
to uncongenial desk-work young officers, who should be in train- 
ing for higher adiihuistiativc posts than thoso^hf money-order 
agents. By the more limited employment of Kuropehns in tho 
petty business of distiict offices a far laiger numhtr of nfftives 
could enter tho public seryjee ; and this w'ould seem to be the 
intended policy of the present Viceroy, if wo may judge bom tlio 
remarks vvliicd; he made on this important question, in fiis speech 
at the Convocation of the Calcutta University. , 

The reorganization of Jthe civil administrative staff 6r\ a more 
economical basis is indeed a necessity which cannot be much 
longer delayed, A district-head* should be relieved of his civil 
judicial business by the appointment eilheV.of ilivisipnal iyDpellate 
judges, or ‘district judicial assistants; the original* civil judicial 
'vork should be conducted by the native extra assistants, or by 
file special civil courts as in the North-West Provinces ; thd 
tieasurics should be placed in charge of Deputy-Collectors of the 
sumo position as the native E. A, ps., or 'in case; of petty 
treasuries, perhaps of Bengalee head-clerks, all closely supervised 
hy travelling divisional inspect^ors. Assistants in the Account Depart- 
ment under the control of the Accouutants-Gcnoral. In largo 


* AtMiai Bareli, when I left India 
tif't Ajji’il, there were, for instance, 
tlirco senior Assistant ComniissiowJrs, 
•Irawiiig Us. 8oO, and Ks. 500 per 
aU'ii^em, besides the Deputy Coni' 
and a Deputy Collector, 
au<i Extra Asftiataut Commissiou^ra. 


Tliis article, I should mention, was 
written last July in England, since 
which time two scliemes for the im- 
provement of the Oinlli Administra- 
tive Agency have, 1 believe, been sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Govcrnineut, 
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districts the Collector should have the assistance of one European 
officer of some standing, who would help him in the revenue-woik 
and also iiK hearing any important or delicate criminal cases,’ 
which could not conveniently hyp disposed of by the native 
magistrates ; in the smaller districts the European assistant might 
be dispensed with, or merged in the* post of judicial assistant, 
and in all probably he could sit twice or three times a week as a 
Small Ca«se Court for tlje^ summary hearing of petty civil suits 
within the limits of tho civil station ; at each divisional head- 
quarters there shold be stationed one or more junior civilians, 
learning tlieirt duties, and qualifying themselves to take t}»e places 
df the senior assistants, as ofccasion calls. Tlie staff of native 
extra assistants could then be largely increased, and these officers 
would undertake all original civil and rent-suits, the hearing of 
all police-cases except those whicli the district magistrate should 
con.sy.)er it advisable to hear himself, and the general supervision of 
thc^Tahsildars. It. should be announced, that thorongli knowledge 
of English will in future he a sine qud non for the post, as it 
is obviously impossible for the district-officer to closely supervise 
the proceedings of bis native subordinates if all their cases and 
reports are written in the* vernacular character ; if their judicial 
work is subjected to watciiful scrutiny, they are quite capable of 
satisfactorily conducting the* bulk of the original judicial business 
of the country ; if their tendency,, to procrastinati:)n and hair- 
splitting were properly checked, their tribunals \vould bo more 
popular '{lian they are at present, for they are better acquainted 
%vith native character and customs than European judges. The 
lower executive staff must be strengthe^ied by the appointment of 
Naib Tahsildars to help that qver-woiked officer; the Tahsildar 
should ‘be relieved of all civil and rent-suits, and should only hear 
that prpportiqn of*' criminal cases, wliich would suffice to maintain 
his dignity as a magistrate for tjie intimidation of bad cliaractcis 
and wilful revenue defaulters; aided by bis Naib, he would then 
'become in truth, as now in name, the local executive authority for 
the ref^ization of the land-revenue, and kindred business— instead 
of beings at present, civil judge, rent-court treasurer, magistrate, 
conductor of petty public works, bailiff of all encumbered estates, 
and purveyor-iu-chief to travelling dignitaries. Were he relieved 
of hi.s two first duties, which now occupy most of hi.s time, he would 
with thft assistance of his deputy be able to efficiently dispose 
of his other multifarious duties, which he can only now perfunc- 
torily discharge, or commit to the care of expectant hangers-on or 
relatives The Tahsildar should in future receive further aid by tl'® 
resto/alion of the district Kanuugps to their old position ; wc ha'’® 
degraded them into hack-clerks at tlie tahsil offices ; under the 
native government they were the mainstay of the revenue officials 
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owing to their extensive knowledge of the landowners, the district 
tenures, mid the agricultural features of the* various villages and 
estates. Their routine work should be disclmrged' by regular 
clerks, and they should once iliore become the revenue assistants 
of the Tahsildars, and^their main occupation should be the correct 
compilation of the annual village records. The Sadr Kanuu^m 
should be made the Collector's head clerk for the disposal of all 
revenue papers instead of having these muddled up wifli reports 
relating to miscellaneous business, and it should bean's duty to lay 
before the Collector all papers and previous repoits heaiing ou the 
history of particular defaulters; that pjoced lire. would obviate the 
present practice of calling for incessant iviports. from the Tahsil- 
dars, and would save hours of invaluahle time. 

It may he questioned whether the practice of periodically chano-- 
ing the native subordinate agency by transfers should not he dis- 
continueo ; the district heads ar'e being perpetually to 

llie great detriment of public business, and it is esseiAial to have 
some permanent staff. At present both the Collector and liis 
Jahsildar may ho new appointments at some critical staoe as 
duiing the floods of 1871, with disastrous result. T^iere can bo no 
question that rcvenuc’disoi'ganization jvould not have reached such 
a climax in Ondli, had it not been for.the unavoidable ignorj^nce 
of the district staff. It is questionable, whether'it would not he 
wiser to leave the Tahsildass en 'perma'iience, at least dui’irj*^ 
good behaviour. The evil effects of perpetual shiftings ai;e greater 
Ilian those which now and then arise from the prolonged residence 
of any officer at particulars head-quarters ; tliey can always be 
tiiuisferred without delay,* when ne(*d calls for a change; intr- 
oiat^e knowledge of the people .^nd their villages is the sine 
qua non of an efficient revenue administration. These dhant^es 
111 the yiersonnel of Government canndf bo* effected at once 
out much rnay he done at little expense in the way of ap- 
pointing Nail) Tahsildars, and extra tahsil clerks to lighten 
the labours of the Tahsildars ; and, although European assis-* 
ants cannot, like native officers, be sent out to make local in- 
quiries at certain times of the year,, tjiey can ho Var more 
Tvealher^^^ than tliey are at preijent during the cold 

Aided })y this reorganization of his administrative agency the * 
0 lector would secure adequate leisure for the efficient discharge 

us revenue duties ; these entail a .systematic and careful prepaia- 
i *'^cords, the careful consideration of all claims to 

[iir ’] ^ *‘<^&'dar hearing of tlie Tahsildar’s reports relative ,to the 

eoi > n misfortimes of revenue payers, and. the 

intable application of the coercive powers entrusted to him for 

punctual realizatiou of the land revenue, liis object should be 
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to secure regular payment of the revenue instalments without 
effecting a continuaLimpoverisliment of the Jaudowiiers, 

It is this phase of our revenue administration in condemning 
which most writers concur — its ^rigidity, its complete failure to 
relieve when relief promptly rendered can alone j preserve land, 
owners from ruinous borrowings. India is a country peculiarly 
exposed to sudden agricultural disasters. The cultivator caa 
never feei‘sure of his crop, until it is strewn on the tlircsliiug floor* 
It is the declarcHl policy of the Government to aflbrd assistance to 
the victims of flood, frost, and drought; public benefits obtained 
from rigid eAactkms of revenue, which involve the transfer of 
ancestral estates, ado iiat conpeiisate society at large for the sulf r- 
ing and ruin of many individuals, and successful revenue administia- 
lion does not necessarily imply the collection of every rupee of tho 
assessments; its aim sliould be to secuie a maximum of well- 
being'tor ,the landed classes and peasantry at the cost of a miiiimiiin 
of k)ss to the SttiK I am very glad that my views on the subject 
of coercive processes meet with the approval of such a distinguish- 
ed authority as Mr. Crosthwaitc. 1 venture to reassert, that 
there cannot \^e a graver mistake than for the Government to set 
its face agaiust^any avowed, employment of these direct measures 
in tlie fallacious belief, that the collection of the revenue requires 
only the gentle persuasiveness of courtesy, or that the absence of re- 
turns of arrest, distraint, transfer, fat m or sale, indicates tho pros- 
perity of, the revenue-payers. The difference between the supposi- 
tious of Governnieut, and the actual facts is strikingly illustrated in 
the quotpd passages of tho rioneer^' wh.vcli show that while the Local 
Administration might fancy that the UiKgest revenue ever realized 
in Oudh was collected in a year of extreme popular distress with- 
out ixny noticeable increase in measures of coercion, the Hardui 
Collector prcxluciM refurns, which disclosed the real methods— 
ruinous mortgagings and boiTo>Yings — by which that success, if 
, success it can be called, was gained. Transfers of property are 
known to be preceding, with alarming rapidity, as a direct con- 
sequoixje of oui\ system of rigid collection of the land-revenue, 
and yet tno Governmcpt-will not face the situation with candour 
nor will it allow its officers to exercise freely those coercive powe^> 
entrusted to them by law, and sanctioned by the immemorial 
usage of the country, by which alone the landed classes can be 
rcscuect from a reliance on the money-lender ; it is this reliance 
which in these days of civil courts, civil ilecrees, and usurious rates 
of interest, necessarily involves their .speedy destruction. Until d 
changes its policy, little can he donC- ; so long (and 1 say this witii 
all respect) as “ Government dislikes to openly sanctiou-compulsory 


* rioneevj I4th September, 1870. 
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transfers (hut temporary) pf property, loves to show a fair stat^- 
niont, containing no notice of coercive processes, and delights to 
plume itself on the absence of any harshness oft tlie'part of its 
revenue subordinates/' so lorigi will the ruin of the landowners 
be proportionally accelerated ; what it should do, is to take 
the measures of coercion into its own 4jands, and so regulate 
transfers, as to render them temporary courses of discipline, instead 
of, as now, permanent measures of conlp^ete humiliatidh at the 
bands of private individuals. <• 

Those who have studied the native revenue system, and our 
own mctliod of collection, and compared tlui i*osui*ts of the twp 
plans, cannot but con.sidcr that many portions of ®ur code are as yet , 
unsuited to the character of the native landowners and tenantry ; 
)ve have pitchfoiked them from the reign of Co^ur do Lion to tliat 
of Queen Victoria ; we govern them on principles, winch are 
exc('llently adapted to an educated European S(juit^\'jrch3?> and 
nobility, trained in business habits and supplied with })auks»and 
commercial enterprise, but are nnsuited to an illiterafo and improvi- 
dent native gentry and yeomanry, who should be treated like child- 
roii still in their nonage. The main characteristics^ of the native 
system have been set 'forth in some derail both in my bro^hitrej and 
also in a scries of articles which appealed in the Pioneer newsp^aper 
during August and September of last year; and fcpe*tition is not 
necessary. Annexation did not transform, like a pantomimic scene, 
the habits of tl\o people. The landowners had been accustomed to 
a continuous course of coercion, and to a constant temporary trans- 
fer of estates ; they could not, and did not clfliin of yght the 
revenue engagement for their villages aud estates ; “ their rights 
were restricted to the enjoyment pf their seer, uankar and other 
in«'\norial privileges ; the State constituted itself tlie sol5 judge 
of the propriety of granting them the kaV(di(it*foY it; claimed the 
wlude rental with the exception o/ these landsownei’s allowances, 
though as a matter of fact it rarely secured what it claimed. Now 
we fix a thirty years’ assessment, we grant tlie landowners a thirty 
years’ lease, we preach to them that the good and^bad years in that 
course of time wall be about ccpial (quiU fprgotting that tljc assoss- 
nieiits are based on full rentals), that in the tlpee decades their own 
receipts, and their payments to the State will therefore amount to 
identical sums, and we abandon them to their own resources. It 
results that at certain intervals the Government is arohsed by 
some startling report, that 30, 40 or 5() per cent, of tlie laud has 
changed hands, and then there is a display of costly liberality,^ 
^vhich benefits few .save the ci’editors. The state of Jhaiisi and of 
Siiulh ar^ instances ; no'one ^%ho reads Mr. Hope’s deseviptipn of 
fhe present circumstances of Sindh landowners, can doubt tlie 
complete and disastrous faijuro of this sysleni. Similarly had 
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r/ 3 lief itself been promptly rendered to Oudli landowners and 
under-proprietors in'lSTl* the cost of assistance would have been 
far less, and far nfore effective than it has been. It cannot be ques- 
tioned, that in many cases the liberal aid, at length granted, has 
arrived too late, and it came too late hqjpans^ our revenue establish, 
ments were too weak, aftd the rigid principles of our administration 
too clogging to allow of .prompt measures. Relief is useless, if it 
IS not speedy ; jf tiiere is delay as in Jhansi, Sindh, and Oudli, 
those whom we desire to* save, arc lost beyond recovery in the 
money-lender’s clutches, and then salvation would entail the ex- 
penditure of*larger sums* than the Government is at liberty to 
employ, d'he stable of*’Jhansi indeed has been described by the 
Board of Revenue as “alarming”; landowners arc hopelessly 
involved, population is diminishing, land is falling out of cultiva- 
tion, and does not fetch two years' purchase ; cattle and farming 
stoclC'^^rOfdeteriorating, and the revenue has been paid by the 
mofioy- lenders. By increasing the revenue establishments, by 
requiring correct compilation of the villuge records, by forcing 
Collectors to spend more time on tlic disposal of revenue business, 
and by a complete cliange of policy in regard to measures of 
relief aiy.1 measures of* cyiercion, can the Government alone 
hopp to avoid tiio recurrence of such pitiable spectacles. So fur as 
a more expedit'ious grant of relief is concerned, it would be possi- 
ble to offer liberal aid on all such occasions, vitliout any even 
temporary inconvenience, if the Government would only require a 
moderate rate of interest on all arrears suspemded by autbority; 
if it required that amount of intereat (say 5 p. c.) wbich wonM 
equal the market rate of its own hori*owing, it would he able to 
grant lilieral succour to all victims of agricultural disasters with- 
out suffering any loss itself ; it could replenish its own exchequer hy 
borrowings iR the* open market; a small pcicentage on arrears iS 
not a lage suin to pay in consideration of timely assistance, which 
^ sav(3S defaulters from raising loans at 24, 33, an,d even 50 percent. ; 
it is very right that those, who receive consideration at the hands 
of the*ytjite, which hoh^s the receipts of land revenue in trust for 
the l)oi?efit of the whole community, should pay a reasonable 
sum for this convenient assistance ; without this return Govern- 
ment cannot afford to sanction anyt considerable policy of suspen- 
sions, and this it is that is urgently required in a country 
India, ^here agricultural vicissitudes are so numerous, so fatal, and 
so sudden. We should not demoralize the revenue payers by th® 
offer of too liberal terms ; it is iitting that there should be a slight 
cost ; ^wo thus teach them to be 'thrifty, and prudent in their 
applications for assistance, and ,eager'to clear off arrears at early 
dates ; interest at 5 per cent, would not cripple any deffuiHer, 
but would discourage undeserving ^applications, and at the 
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time save deserving landowners from ruinous mortgages. An 
examination of Harrington's analysis, if I reoollect light, would 
show that interest used to be demanded on nil' arrears, whether 
authorized or not, and if the a'dvautage of such a plan as is here 
recommended be fully, considered, I feel sure > change'in^ this 
respect would be beneficial. It is understood of course that 
interest is only to be charged on arrears suspended by authority, 
to be repaid iu fixed instalments, during a term of years^and not 
on temporary balances. If this scheme were adopted, no other 
nioasures to make due allowances at assessment or any other time 
for tlie vicissitudes of seasons need bo underlukeiJ ; the native^ 
landowner would in no degree he hclpe^l by reduction of a 
certain annual sum iu his assessment with the warning that he ’ 
is to save tliis allowance as a fund for help in bad harvests ; he has 
no place of deposit for savings, and his nature does notv incline 
Lim to this kind of providence. If allowance for barl sea^’^is is 
made in the assessments, he will not bo really helped at all ) to 
save him he must have as.dstancc when he wants it, and not before 
he wants it ; to refuse him a suspension of lis. 100 after a devas- 
tating flood, because^ his assessment has been redi\ced Rs. 5 per 
annum for twenty years in consideri>,tion of the**liability of bis 
lands to flood is to initiate a system which has no chainje of 
success, and which evinces an absolute ignorance of native charac- 
ter. • 

The official .dislike to coercive processes is more astonishing, 
when every public officer would freely admit the continuous appll- 
cation in practise of similaf secret measures by* the subordinate 
collecting agency ; no one' acquainted with the routine of a Tahsil 
supposes that all the detentions of. defaulters are entered as arrests 
or that the quarter! iigs of sipa/as, ei hoc genus omne 

ou defaulting landowners are shown in any 'official statememts, or 
that long standing revenue balances are cleared off in prompt 
obedience to a Collector’s order by the sweet entreaty of a polite^ 
Tiilisildar. It is only officials who have passed their careers 
far away from the real business of admiuistmtion ?j,nd in ig- 
1101 a nee of native customs and feeliAgs, who would »consider 
piesont methods of collection prefeiable to the direct employnicnt 
of legal measures, although “the former involve the final ruin of 
landowners while the latter meiely subject them to temporary 
loss of their estates. Their admonitions resernide the utterances 
t>f the old Company Directors, whose lengthy despatches preach- 
ed the necessity of kindness and mildness, while incessantly 
demanding augmented remittances. What is really requwed is a 
far more extensive and far moi’o immediate employment of’what 
are deemed the severer measures of coercion — temporary attach- 
of the defaulter’s laud, its farm to neighbours, its transfer 

* Q 
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for a term to solvent sharers, or its direct management by Govern, 
merit officials witli an annulment of the revenue engagement. 

Those to whom it appears far more Immane aiuf agreeable a 
course to allow the landowners* to tread their own path to ruin 
tlian to rescue their estates from forcible transfer by the exercise 
of some direct temporary discipline would urge, presumably, that 
any such continual interference by district officials would raise up 
feelings of hostility to Government, It is to be considered, how. 
ever, that we are bound, '• even at the risk of exciting some 
transient feelings of discontent, to make persistent efforts to save 
sjncompetent“an(> improvident proprietors from final destiiiction. 
, We liave introduced * in far-too-sudden and reckless a fashion (as 
demonstrated in the Bombay Commission’s Report, and the history 
of the North-West Provinces dining the first-half of tins ceiituiy] 
the cemplicatod and tight machinery of a civilized administiatioD, 
wlKfS\ twcbnicalities, legal quibhics, regulations, and civil cornu 
ar^ iiiiintelligiblo^to the great bulk of the subject populotion. 
Tliere can be little doubt that we owe re})aiation to lln'cm- 
poverished landowners of the North-West Provinces, the Sindh 
zamindara and jngirdars, as well as to Oudh,, yeomanry and Bomluy 
peasants*; we 'are constrained at any rate to use every legitimate 
means of pi:eserving the remainder from beggary. However weighty 
the task may' be, wo have no choice but to make the attempt ; 
arid^ tliero cau be no doubt that by introducing a system of 
disciplinary guardianship coupled with equitable assessments, 
gradual enhancements of revenue, and prompt grant of relief to 
victims* of bad ‘seasons, this continued impoverishment of the 
landed classes and tenantry could be fnateriidly lessened. Nati \0 
landowners, moreover, (as those.who will study the native rcvomio 
system must admit), ;ire familiar with the mcaiires of discijiline, 
the adOption*of whicFi I urge ; they feel it no great hardship to 
be temporarily deprived of the^ management of their estates, so 
• long as their proprietaiy allowances and privileges arc secured to 
them. They have been accustomed to such deprivation of the 
direct Superintendence of their properties from time immemorinl; 
and, though this dispo^se.^sion is somewhat distasteful to the 
larger proprietors, 8«ch as the chiefs of great clans, it entails veiy 
little discontent among the poorfer proprietors, so long as tiiey 
return their seer and pianorial dues. It is within the power of 
the State to consider with whom it will settle for the collection of 
the rental, which is to be divided between the imperial exchequer 
and the landowner, its co-sliarer ; under the native govcininout 
it freqiuently happened, that particufar landowners did not receive 
the ‘revenue engagement for a generation, but they were always 
recognized as the proprietors, and on giving duo security fur 
honest niauagemenis would generally secure immediate recovery* 
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ftHiat is wanted Is that the English officials should have a certaia 
discretionary power in excluding from the > direct manageraeni 
landowners, whose characters unfit them for the discharge of their 
duties to their properties and to’ tlie State. In the case of clans 
like those in part of Oondah, Faizabad, Sultanpur, &c., it would 
frequently be a wiser course to make arrang«‘meuts for holding 
the whole clan property kham, than to give the engagement to 
its heads, and leave the whole proprietary iody to fight, Mv ran glo 
and peculate, till they have reduced every member of the com- 
munily to destitution ; their descendants may be educated to more 
provident and more peaceable habits, but the g^neiatioii, wliicli^ 
Ijas had to fight for bare subsistence with ^ivariiko *ieiglibours and 
despotic officials in the Nawabi is incapable of redemption. 

Similarly, even after iliey have recedveti tho revenue engugo- 
mcMit, there should be no hesitation in dispossessing any pro^ictors 
who are obviously unfit tiustees of the Goveiniiicnt slja]-e tbo 
leiital ; we allow these men to go on adding loan to loafi, f»nd 
mortgage to inoitgage, without any effort to rescue tliom, till their 
salvation Is hopeless. District officers should bo so intimately 
acquainted with the circumstances of the revenuc-i^iaycrs as to 
be able at once, on 'hearing of extravagance, raipruc^ence, or 
agricultural disasters, to stop in and affonl prompt assistance^, or 
deal out adequate punishment. By dispossessing defaulters of 
thoir responsibility to Goveruuvent, and their control over their 
lauds, while leaving to them the fields in their own cultivating 
occupancy at low rents or rent-free, and hy a farm, or transfer of 
tho remainder for terms of yoars, many estates might be pr^eserved 
from the hands of mouey-londers ; at present Government rarely 
iutervenes till too late. 

Nothing however can be done, until tbe Collector Is enabled to 
devote more time to this portion of his diffies, dntib'the village 
records are placed on a more satisfactory condition, &iid until his 
subordinate native establishments are considerably strengthened, 
for without these changes accurate knowledge of the landed classes 
and uiider-proprietors is impossible ; and unless there ^ bo this 
luiiiiiate knowledge, there would be endless Jounglings, delays, and 
discontents. There are some, as Mr. Crostliwaite notices, who are 
^f opinion that it is not tho burJness, nor should it be the desire 
of the Government to check the transfer of estates ; to such I 
only reply, that if wo have placed these men in a false 
position, if we have suddenly pitchforked them without previous 
Gaining ij^to n strange maze of law, we are bound to help them 
|o avoid its snares. We have revolutionized, by the introduction of 
I aw courts and civil decrees,* the r^jlatious which previously existed 
J'Otween borrowers and lenders, to the inevitable ruin of tho 
Joriner class ; and none who reads the disclosures contained in the 
heccan Cominissiou’a Keport will question the responsibility of 
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tjie English Government for no small portion of the present dis, 
astroiis results of fot'eign rule. Similar confession was made by 
Mr. T, C. Hope, C. S. I , in his speech respecting the jagirdars and 
zamindars of Sindh last year. Mr.»Crosthwaite is of opinion, that 
the Collectors are provided with sufficifjnt (iiithority for the pffi. 
cient revenue adininistVation of their districts. I do not think su. 
If they are capable of having control over districts at all, they are 
competeSt to /decide the* fate of defaulters ; they are allowed to 
pass final orders in civil suRs and criminal trials, and they may 
be trusted to deal suitably with cases of revenue default. There 
•seems no sifficie'nt reason ivhy they should not be allowed to 
, transfer or farm* shares, or temporarily cancel revenue engatre- 
ments ; of .course there would be allowed the option of appeal to 
higher authority, as in the case of civil suits and criminal piinidi- 
inent§.-' Mr Crosthwaite urges that if the Collector has propeily 
masTe/’ecWw.s facts, there is no difficulty in furbishing them up into 
a fhrmal Enghsh report, but not only is much unnecessary correspon- 
dence thus required, but Incessant delays are the inevitable result 
of such references to superior officers, and delays are every day 
the ruin of nea/iy libera^ schemes of relief; they are the curse of 
our revenue Jtdminist ratio®, as the recent history of Sindh and 
Jhansi difficulties testifies. •• If a Collector cannot act till he has 
written out reports, lie will not wiite them at all, or he will [lut 
off the matter till it is too late ; il is obvious that if my view of 
the netd for a more extensive and continuous, employment of 
direct disciplinary measures, and a far prompter dispensation of 
relief, ii correct,* the number of requiled repoiis will be nndtiplitd 
ad infinitum, A policy of potty ropfirts and lefcrences kills ail 
admiiustrative ability ; if certain well-cojisidered general rules me 
provided for tli^ guidance of Collectors, there is no reason why 
they connot'bc triistb^l to obey them, as Judges and Magistiates 
are trusted to abide by 1\ cut 'Acts and Penal Codes. The same 
• official who is deemed competent to impriso-n an offender or sen- 
tence liim to wliipping in belief of his guilt under a section of tlic 
crimiitalr law, is at present considered inca[)able of dealing out 
equitable punishment' tb a revenue defaulter. He can send one 
culprit to prison fior yeans, but cannot farm out an inch of the 


others land. If the plan of requiring a reasonable interest oa 
suspensions were sanctioned, the Collector could be trusted to deal 
with all such cases on his own responsibility, subject to the 
general control of Commi.ssioners, whose knowledge of the CoIIo<^' 
tor’s actions would bo sufficient (owing to the monthly reports ot 
collections and balances) to enable him to check undue libcrahtyj 
only in cases of laige sums eiftreeding a fixed maximum utey 
sanction be required, though it should be made a necessary condi- 


tion to remissions of arrears. 


C. J, CONNELL. 



Art. V . — The Cycle of t)voUi)H and Famine in Southern India* 
By W. W;^Hui<teu, b. a., l. l. b., 1 877. 

F rom the] earliest times a popular’ tendency to expect the 
weather to recur in regular cyc^s appears to hayc existed. 
Mr. Sayce in a recent article in ' Nature , entitled “ the 
Aslronorny of the Babylon iau.s ” remarks that they used cycles of 
]2 years during which they expected the same weather to recur; 
a period, curiously enough, corresponding very closely with the 
sunspot peiiod of 11*07 years employea by Dr. Hunter in tho 
above pamphlet, especially if it is remembered that as the Bahy- 
loniaii year only contained 360 days, twelve of their years would 
correspond to about 11 80 of ours. In fact the fascinatiii^idea of ' 
a regularly recurring wcather-cycle appears to hiivb pervaded 
every age of the world’s history, and no doubt accounts in 'some 
measure for the numerous endeavours that were formerly made to 
correlate atmospheric changes with periodic variations in planetary 
and lunar motion. ^Latterly, however, .owing to on? more extensive 
knowledge of tho very limited atmospheric perturbationsdikely to be ' 
wrought by variations in lunar and planetary attraction (the only 
force these bodies can be supj)osed capable of exerting), compared 
with possible fluctuations in that immediate source of all terrestrial 
weather, vis!., "solar radiated heat, the attempts to discover physical 
cyclos in the various elements of terrestrial meteorology have almost 
exclusively referred them, to the action of our great lu mi nu‘ry himsedf. 
Granting the possibility of certain clianges in the degree of solar 
radiant heat coincident with periods of solar activity and (yuescence, 
as indicated by the presence and absence cf the sunspots, tho regular 
recurrence of the critical pciiods of maximum am^ minimum solar 
inacuhit ion approximately every eleven years furnishesusatoncowith 
a convenient cycle within the limits of which to compnre periodical 
variations of the numerous elements of terrestrial weather. The 
results of such compari.sons if consistent witdi each 'other, may 
become indirectly additionally valuable to us by inductively de- 
nionstrating the probable nature and extent of the changes in 
solar radiation respectively coincident with the critical periods of 
solar maculation, which knowledge can then he subsequently re-ap- 
plied to determine the probable limits within which such periodical 
variations in the weather hold good, and thus to previse them both 
quantitatively as well as qualitatively in the future. It cannot 
however be too stronglydnsisted upon, that any effective cliange in 
solar radiated beat (like that assumed to occur at the critical 
periods of solar maculatiop) must be felt throughout tho entire 
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globe (tlioiigb as Dr. Koppen of St. Petersburg bas sbewn, its 
effects may not bo fejt simultaneously in every region), and that 
the ficcoinpaikying variations in terrestrial weather cannot possil)!y 
be local in extent, tbougli, as will Ije'seen in the sequel, they may 
vary in kind according to geographical po.sition. Hence, if any 
particular spot on the earth’s surface exhibits abnormally large 
periodic variations in some meteorological element coinciding in 
• length witi» the sunspot *p«riod, we must either assume that the 
variations in question arc part^ly due to .some accidentally coincid- 
ing local influences of an exceptional character, or else that certain 
local influencesiof {^ll and asp(‘ct combine to favour the maximum 
d<*velopment of thc^se effects which are generally coincident to 
^ome extent with the diflerent phases of solar macniation. Tn the 
pauiphlot under review the aridity of Madia.s in common with 
other pai;ts of Southern India is sugge.sted as a local condition 
which ^^ay ^possibly render it abnormally sensitive to sunspot in- 
fluences,* amf this very probably true to some considerable 
extent, though, lis the amplitude of the vaiiation .scmsibly dimi- 
nishes as we proceed westwards from Madia.s, it .seein.s likely that 
the variation is further augmented at Madias by the peculiar 
geographical con/htions tha'c regulate the seasonal distribution of 
rainfall on fhe Coromandel Coast. 

However this may be, and apart from its somewhat questionable 
practical application to previse the recurrence of famines, the com- 
parison of the rainfall at Madras with tlie sunspot, period which 
forms the sub.stancc of Dr. Hunter’s pamphlet, demands the atten- 
tion of scientific men as constituting one of the latest contribu- 
tions to the already vast accumulation of similar comparison.s made 
during the past few years in various parts of the world. Dr. 
. Hunter, however, is not content merely with the undoubtedly signi- 
ficant results of tli^3 confiparison between the rainfall at Madras 
and tlie sunspot poiiod, but attejnpts to induce therefrom a law 
of famine recurrence for the whole of Southern India. In this 
he has been only partially successful and for two very obvious 
reasoiLS, (J), the total absence (in the pamphlet) of any furtlier data 
tending to shew that tl^e . variation In the rainfall at Madras is 
common to any conside|ablo area of Southern India, and (2), the very 
scanty information afforded concerning the past famines of South- 
ern India both with inspect to the causes that directly or indi- 
rectly tended to mitigate** or exaggerate their severity, as well as the 
prcci.se duration, extent, and locality of each individual catas- 
trophe. There is however so much worthy of commendation in the 
pamphlet both as regards the previous 'conception, and subsequent 
working out, of the comparison between the rainfall at Madras and 
the sunspot period, that it is much to be regretted in adopting 
the expression in Southern India” • so extensively through- 
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out* the autlior somewhat incautiously allowed it to be lutened 
that results only absolutely proved *to hold for the 
presidency town of Madia^s, apply equally well, not merely 
to the Carnatic aud JSJortbdrn Sircars (the rainhill of which 
as Mr. Blanford has shown in his late report may be expected to 
vary more or \ei>s puri 2yassu with that of Madras) hut to the 
whole of Southern India, including thepeiu we must pr<^sume, the 
central table-land together with the coas*ts of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel ; regio!js possessing widely dfstirict features of soil, aspect, 
relief, and rainfall distribution. To emphasize J;lie preceding 
remarks it may be as well to notice^ as Arnold Guyot says In 

Earth and Man” ‘‘ that while the S.-W. monsoon is spending 
its fury in violent storms and abundant rains on the Malabar 
Coast, the Coromandel Coast is often quite dry and cloudless, and 
vice versd when the latter is receiving its principal lain 'iSoni the 
N.-K. monsoon in the months of October, November* a^l(UDcccm- 
ber, the Malabar Coast is dry. In fact the two Coasts* have their sea- 
sons reversed. One has the dry weather wlien the other has rain and 
reciprocally. The table-land of tho Deccau midway between the 
two coasts partakes af the two characters, the falUof watcu* is more 
variable, and tbero are often two peribds of abundant ra1ns.”f 

If instead of the one above the Title of the p^unpldet had 
been The cycle of drought and rainfall at Madras” and the 
conclusions in every case limited solely to the Presidency town 
and the area.* immo.diately adjacent, a great deal 0 ? possible 
error as well as hostrle criticism would doubtless ^lave been avoided. 
As it Is, however, Dr. llunter, has laid himsolf open ht once to 
the adverse criticisms of practical meteorologists like Mr. Blanford 
who, thoroughly acquainted ^'Pith the varying cond,itions of 
rainfall existing in ditlerent part.s of * {he .peninsula both as 
regards quantity and seasonal distribution, aud .moreover pos- 
8es.sed of tolerably complete Sata with reference to other 
regions of Southern ludia, perceive at once that results which 
may hold good at Madras and adjacent districts al- 

together for that portion of the country comprising the central 
table-land and the west coast, which receives its rain in ah entirely 
different part of the year, and under possiBly inverse conditions 
of variation. 

Had it not been for this somewhat too e*xteQaiv 0 generalisation 
on tlie part of Dr. Hunter, we might possibly never have had the 
privilege of reading such an exhaustive report as that submitted 
^*y Mr. Blanford to the Government regarding the approximate 
limits within which the rainfall of tropical India as a wheffe may 


* In the first edition of the p^nj- t Earth and Man” by Guyot, p. 
Pklet. 106. 
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bef said to be iu a well-established relation with the sunspot period. 
As the opiiii<j!n of Government with respect to the practical value 
of Dr. Hunter’s conclusions is likely, to be strongly influenced by 
the opinions of Mr. Blanford, we cdn hardly commence a criticism 
of Dr. Hunter’s pamphlet without first alluding to the conclu- 
sions arrived at by Mr, Blanford, regarding the extent to which the 
rainfall of .other districts* of tropical India appears to be subject 
to a periodical variation, similar to that which takes place at 
Madras. In the first place Mr. Blanford makes no attempt to 
deny the appajent existence of a distinct cyclical variation in tbo 
rainfall at Madras^ coincidihg in length with the sunspot cycle, but 
*he evidently does not think that a deficiency of rainfall at the 
Presidency town has any other than a hypothetical connection 
with the periodical recurrence of famines in Southern India, unless 
it can Ji^^/shown that a deficiency in the rainfall of the Presidency 
towi| indicates a deficiency productive of famine over some 
considerable area of Southern India. He then argues that if the 
fluctuations which occur from year to year are due to some one 
cause of general incidence over the whole of tropical or Southern 
India, we ma}^ expect to «find on taking the rainfalls of several 
stations si(uated*iii various p&rts of tropical India that in a large 
majofity of eases tlio deviati6ns from the local aveiages will be in 
tlie same direction. To confine our attention to Sontlicrn Imlia 
alone. Mr. Blanford tells us that on taking the rainfalls of Bangalore 
and Mysore, and coinpaing the number of years i‘B which their 
fluctuations above^or below their respective average annual falls 
coincide Adth those of Madras, ho finds the following result; — 

YeaiH of 

«; * Total years Years of opposite 

Pairs of Stati£ins compared compared. similar vanatioii 
■ *’ variation. 

f 

. Madras and Bangalore ... 40 22 18 

Ditto ditto Mysore ... 39 15 24 

FroirT \v<iich it rs plain (I), that the fluctuations in the raiiiM 
at Madras do not by any means necessarily synchronise with those 
of other places iu Southern India, and (2), that as in the case of 
Mysore which is nearer the western coast than Bangalore, the 
years of opposite variation exceed those of similar variation, it is (pdte 
possible that on the Malabar Coast itself the relation may be coni* 
pletely reversed. Mr. Blanford then proceeds to compare the raju* 
falls of six stations situated in tropical and Southern India with 
that^ 6f Madras, in order to discover whether any c}clical 
variation can bo traced similar to that which Dr. Hunter fin«® 
so distinctly exhibited in the case of Madras itself. On making 
the necessary comparison he finds that JSagpore in Central 
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nlonc shews any approach to the same cyclical variation- 
In some stations indeed the hypothetical variation is reversei 
On the whole, however, tlie group containing the years of max- 
mum sunspot is that of rain-fall, and the group containing 

the years of minimura sunspot that of lighlest rain-fall. 

Finally in view of a possible cyclical rariation underlying all 
tlie above individual irregularities, which is certainly necessary, in 
order that Dr. Hunter’s results should hdinit of any useful gene- 
ralisation beyond the limits of the tcuvn of Madras, Mr. Blanford 
siil)jccts the fluctuations in the rain-falls of the six stations 
arianged in the form of percentages .of their* ros’^metive local 
n\erages, and in a .series of years deenpyin-g the? same position in , 
tlio cycle of sunspots, to a method calculated to bring out any 
fvrlical variation that may exist. On inspection, and taking cer- 
tnin irregularities into consideration, the result is found>tp be as 
follows, viz,, that taking tropical India asawholetJiQ ral*a*fall 
is subject to a cerfnin cyclical vaiiatioii coinsiding in leiigth of 
period with that of the sunspot frccpioiiC}^, but tliat this variation 
liiis a range of less than five per cent, above or below the averages, 
mid to no greater extent can the probability of dearth he regarded as 
.nihjoct tea regular p(?riodical increase ^or’dccrease. '‘Mr. tllanford’s 
conclusions arc arrived at after an exceedingly careful and inipar- 
tid iiivostigalioii ; and the result shews, that while l)r. Hunter’s 
fis'uios indicate the existence a periodic fluctuation in the rain- 
fall of t,h(3 towD.of Madras, similar to that wdiicli is partially felt 
tliiuughout the country, they do not necessarily imply the pre- 
S'.iicc of a variation of like* amplitude in other 'parts of, tropical 
indin. Jl is plaii-a however, from what l\Ir. Blanford says, that a 
(.'fi’taiii cyclical variation coinciding in length with tlie sunspot 
]»(-'! iod, docs exist Ihroughout the U'lwle of tropical India* It is 
porssible, therefore, as has already licen 'observed, that in 
I'bulias and the adjacent districts, certain local conditions may 
cause this cyclical variation to become a maximum. The effect, 
diou of Jilr. Blanford’s report, is not by any means to detract 
koui tlio value of Dr. Hunter’s investigations ; but rather to localise 
hnjin within their proper limit; and thu.3 dispense with the ncccs- 
% for the use of the wmrds ‘‘ in Southern Didia ” which, as far 

I can see, is the only sorioue defect in this otherwise valuable 
uioijograph. 

To proceed to the pamphlet itself. 

lu its opening pages, Dr. Hunter informs us, that tlie idea of a 
J’eciiniiig period of deficient rain-fall was first suggested to liim by 
Bog, son, the Government Astronomer at Madras, wlio founded it 
’’Pon tlie assumption that the solar heat in the tropics undergoes 
^ decided increase at the period of minimum sunspot, thence argu- 
that in an arid district like Southern India, an excess of heat 
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being radiated from the soil would materially tend to retard the 
normal condensation' of vapour, and thereby effectually diminish 
the amount" precipitated in the form of rain. Dr. Hunter wisely 
refrains from discussing the merits of this theory ; and in examining 
the rain-fall at Madras, restricts himself iSolely to discovering 
whether the facts dediicbd therefrom accord with the views theo- 
retically advanced by Mr. Pogson. It may, however, tend consider- 
ably to strengthen our ffiith in the value of Dr. Hunter’s results 
to notice en passant that tlic theory of the connection between 
teriestrial temperaturo and solar spots put forward by IMr. Pogbou 
is one whicli theT recent researches of several eminent European 
, meteorologists ar6 driilj tending to confirm. 

Dr Kdppen of St. Petersburg, Dr. E. G. Hahn of Austria 
and Herr Von Rczold of Munich, after most refined and extensive 
com^^sons of the temperatures recorded in various parts of the 
■world,,, harvo independently arrived at conclusions which appear te 
be 'he naturahscqfiel to those arrived at by Mr. Pogson regarding 
tho variations of solar radiation, viz,^ that the temperature of the 
air is decidedly highest about the period of minimum sunspot 
and lowest aho\it the peiipd of maximum sunspot. Dr. Kopp^n 
estimates- the ‘maximum temperature of the air (in the tiopics) to 
precede tliQ minimum of sunspot by 0’9 of a year, and the inini- 
muni of the former tho maximum of the latter by 01 of a year. 
In the temperate zone tho dates are Considerably later ; as, according 
to Kdpjien, the variations of solar insolation are not felt sinuilia- 
neously over the whole globe, hut are propagated gradually 
tho Equator to the Poles. Tho retarddtion thus produced occasiuu- 
ally amounts to as much as three yea Vs, This gradual creeping 
of the critical temperatures from the Equator to the Poles is pro- 
bably due to the fact, that tlie temperaturo in the temperate 
regions depends not so much upon the immediate effects of soVu' 
insolation as upon the heat conveyed thither by the cquatoiial 
convection currents of the atmosphere. Apart from this question, 
however, the fact that Mr. Pogsoii’s theory has been confirmed by 
the rcs'oar.ohcs of.. so many able physicists, and Dr. Koppenh dates 
for the approximate maximum and minimum air-temperatures in 
the tropics add grei^tly to the general strength of Dr. 
results. Until quite recently most meteorologists inclined to 
believe, that the connection between solar maculation and terrestrial 
temperatures was exactly the reverse of that assumed iu the abov^ 
theory, and even now some of the leading meteorologists hold tbnt 
solar temperature, and, therefore, solar radiation, is in excess at tbo 
epocluof sunspot maximum and in defect at the epoch of snnspn^ 
minimum. Messrs. Baxendell and Blanford, for example, on conO' 
paring the observations of solar radiation made with black hu 
thermometers iu vacuo for some Jears with the sunspot 
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obtained results which favour the preceding hypothesis ; hut other 
observers, as for instance, Mr. flill of Allahabad, obtain results 
exactly the reverse of those,* which, being deduced fi’oin observa- 
tions taken in the dry, clear, aitmosphcrc of the N.-W. Provinces, 
arc presumably more trustworthy than those of the two preceding 
observers, deduced frdni observations in tjie damp atmospheres of 
England and Bengal respectively, and may thus he regarded as 
ottering further proof in favour of Mr. Piogsou's hypothesis. Besides 
Avhich even if the validity of the results obtained by the two former 
observers be admitted, bow can wc reasonably suppose as 
Mr. Blanford w'oiild liave us f that the air temppratures which 
according to Drs. Hahn and Koppen follow the inverse law ai*e 
the cumulative effects of fluctuations in solar raefiation which occur* 
at the opposite epochs of sunspot frequency ? Such an argument 
would assume, for example, that the high air-temperature of the 
year 1834 (sunspot minimum) was a cumulative effeT^I: of the 
supposed high solar radiation in 1828 (sunspot ma*xhnmn)^ six 
years l)eforo, and in like manner that the low ai?-temperature of 
hSbO (sunspot maximum) was due to the low solar radiation of 
1850 (sunspot minimum) which precedes it by four years. 

Such a notion n»=iglit be dismissed <5ven were* it* merely on the 
ground that it is unreasonable, but wb have further evidence from 
the observations of Lockycr regard ing’tho variations in the athount 
of absorbing material above^tbe solar photosphere at the different 
epocli.s of solar maculation J as well as those of Sccchi regarding 
tlio nature and heat- absorbing influence of the spots as ^compared 
with other portions of tjie solar surface, § \vbicli all tend to 
show that the variatioiy? in the air-temporature obi^incd by 
Drs. Hahn and Koppeu are far more likely to be cumulative 
effects of similar variations in solar radiation occurring «iiofc more 
than a year or so previous to them, t>n)t is, approximately at 
tlie same epochs of sunspot frequency. The lagging of the 
critical epochs in the temperate and polar zones behind those 
in the equatorial zone may be readily accounted for unddr 
this hypothesis, 'while it offers an insuperable obstacle^ to Mr 
Blanford’s theory by still furtlicr Ipn^tbeniug tho» period by 
'vhicli the air-temperatures follow the radiation temperatures 
beyond the limits already , given as examples of what would 
ijave to be assumed to take place in the tropics. On the whole, 
however, it is evident, that had Mr. Pogson been the sole author 
or believer in, the preceding theory, Dr. Hunter s results might 
on this ground alone scarcely have received that amount of attea- 
boii from the scientific world which they now evidently deserve. 

* Nature, October 11th 1877. * t Solar rhysica, p. 481. 

t Indian Meteorologist's Vadc § Le Soleil, par Secchi ; premiere 
Part II. • partie^ p. 2oy. 
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I have said that Dr. Hunter wisely refrains from meddling 
Mr. Pogson’s theory, or from attempting to theorize himself, 0\i 
page 9, however, when referring to Mr. Pogson’s conjecture tli:»t 
the water supply which in the yeals of minimum sunspot passes 
as uucoudensed vapour over tropical regions, should fall as a vast 
accumulation of rain in .the temperate zone* he suggests, that the 
excessive rain, if it take place anywhere in India, will probably ho 
found between the 22ud Vnd degrees of north latitude to tho 
south of tho grdat llimalayq.n partition wall. This may be rea- 
sonable enough in theory, but is certainly not verilied by tlio lain- 
fi.ll registers «of Vpper India, On the contrary, Mr. Hilb iho 
Meteorological Rc^portc;* for tlio N.-VV. P., after examining ihc 
•registers of eight stations in Upper India, ilnds the total annual 
rain-fall in minimum sunspot years to be four per cent, below tho 
average, .and the rain-fall in maximum sunspot years to he 14 
per cei>^ above tho same, the same conditions in fact as are fouinl 
at ly^adras^, "the only dihcrcuce being tliis, that in the case of Ma- 
dras tho deviatflon below the average is tbo greater of the two. 
In addition to this, the rain-falls of Bengal as far as the present 
writer has compared them, tend to exhibit results similar to those 
obtained in the ^N.-W. P., •or at all events to* faA’our the idea of a 
lieavier rain-fall in the years'* of maxi mum sunspot than in Lliose 
of mihimum* sunspot. These facts, however, do not in any way 
militate against the supposition that^Bio nneondensed vapour finds 
its way to regions further north during tho sumi>,ier in ycrus of 
minimum*’ sunspot, since the vapour, owing to the abnormal excess 
of heat radiated from the soil in such years, becoming le-absorbud, 
would bolVkely to ascend to liiglicr regions, of the atmosphere, wlieie 
encountering the upper S. W. antitrade it would be wafted right over 
tlie Himalayas and possibly deluge certain regions lying in llic 
north temperate zone. .T'a the winter, however, when the iiorthein 
limit of the antitrade following the sun in its annual march of 
declination, just borders on the sbiilhern slope of the Himalayas, 
the excess of vapour makes its presence felt by an increase in Ihe 
winter \ains, which both Mr, Jiili and the 'writer have shcvjn, 
occurs to a^marked cxteiit in years of mluintum sunspot irouyh- 
out Nortfiern India. 

Mr. Hill, for instance, finds, on tsking the winter rain-fall of 
Benares, Allahabad, Agra, Bareilly, Roorkee, Debra, Mussooiie, 
and Maini Tal since 1*8G1, that the excess in minimum sunspot 
years is 20 per cent, of the average winter rain-fall, and the defect 
in maximum sunspot years 21 per cent, of the same, while tlio 
following Table of the winter rain-falls of Calcutta from 1831 to 
1877 ^inclusive will show tho rebation to be decidedly cyclic, 

as well as persisleniLy repeated , in every single group of eleven 

years. 
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le.irs eni|>]«>ved. Yeans of series. 

> 




1 

2 

1 ^ 

4 


r« 



9 

po 

11 

— 

1834- 

■1844 ... 

7-34 

312 

2-97| 

2-16 

Vos 

3*19| 

|l-24 

5-11 

7-49 

j 6*69 

4-51 

A. 

1845- 

■1855 ... 

921 

j 6’30 

3-85 

1-77 

C-76 

5-79 

7"28 

9-5(), 

1-60 

1 9*5 1 

5*54 

B. 

1856- 

1866 ... 

3-9lj 

2-76 

I'SO 

1 

7-26 

2-66 

1-75 

J>-61 

' 3-83 

3;42 

8-5^ 

7-4G 

C. 

1807- 

•1877 ... 

1 

3*21, 

r>-86 

8‘41* 

4 83 

G-17 

1 •• ' 
5-08 

1 

3*02 


5-15 

7-49 

9'01 

D. 

Avora^e 

1 of each 

1 


{ 



•1 

1 


<» 




grouj) 


5‘9ll 

1 

4-51 

4-25.' 

1 

4-()0j 

4-4i 

3-95' 

1 

4-2«| 


4'49 

8'()7 

G-63 



Tlie raii.-fall is taken for tlie montlis of J, uni, ary, J&bruary 
March ;ui(l April, and the previous Doceinher in each case^ 
k tills Table 10, 11,1 euibrace the maximum raiu-kllVVoim and 
4, 0 , (), 7 the mimnuitn group. » 4 

The years of absolute sunspot minimum occur in the lOtli 11th 
lint 1st scries, and those of absolute sunspot maximum iu the 4th’ 
.iiiil otli series. . . , . 

The maximum rain-fall therefore oeOiirs in I he £;r'oups ’ contain- 
in? the years of ininimum sunspot and I'ho.se of low matiilatioirme- 
ceiliug them, and the minimum rain-fall occurs in the moiio.s con 
tiiiiiiii? the years of maximum sunspot and those of hiidrinaciilatiim 
jiioceding and fdllowing thom,yx.actiy the reverse conditions in fact 

Mil 

Taking the moans thrdlighout the whole period of the t'irco 
Ke1iave-“’““ tHe four series of minimum rZ 


Mean rain-fall 


Max. Kroup ifin. pmup 

luclies. indies. 

... C-87 4-ie 


'■lesfiine relation is found to be repeated, iu each cycle 6f eleven 
ons taken separately, shewing the distinct presence^of some phy- 
Uw ot recurrence thus ; — ^ 


Series A 

J3 

C 

D 

'I’lie relation 


Miix. group. IJiu. g,„up 

iJicbca. inches. 

... 6-18 2-14 

... 808 4-31 

... C'G.5 4 27' 

.t. 6-58 4 85 


which is here sa distinctly shown by the winter-rain- 
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fjfill of Calcutta is typical of what occurs throughout Nortliero 
India, and has receuttly been discovered to bo of still wider appli. 
cation in vavious other parts of the world. The important beaiinfr 
of this fact upon the general question involved in the pamphlet 
under review will be readily acknowledged when it is understood 
that all the Mediterranean stations where tKc chief rain-fall is in 
the lointeTf and which were lately brought forward by Dr. Carl 
iTelinek ^ evidence agaicSt the direct variation of rain with tho 
sunspots— a theory held by Messrs. Meldrum and Lockyer as well 
as by the writer of tho pamphlet — confirm in a striking maniipr 
jhc hypothesis of an inverse relation in the winter rain-falls 
throughout the world (.where they are due to the descent of the 
antitrade vapour-current) which had already been foresliadowed to 
some extent by the winter rain-falls of Northern India.* The 
relaticmds most powerfully exhibited where the rain-fall of the year 
is solely (^)qfincd to the winter months, as at Jerusalem, for example, 
where'* the rain-fall at one period of minimum sunspot is nearly 
double of that at the corresponding period of maximum sunspot. Mr. 
Meldrum had already noticed this fact as being unfavourable to his 
theory, in his^ paper before the British Association in 1873. Wheat 
appeared^ to hith and Dr. *Jelinck, therefore,* to be anomalies, we 
inaj; consider as further evidence in favour of the hypothesis of the 
inverse rclatioir in the winter rain-falls, and thus to fill up an 
enormous lacuna in the mass of evidence hitherto available for 
domonstiratiiig the reality of the connexion between rain-fall auJ 
sunspots. ’ 

Thes^ facts tlitn must be considered decidedly favourable to the 
hypothesis on wliicli Dr. Hunter bases Jiis results. 

To revert to the pamphlet. 

The ‘first conclusion arrived at by Dr. Hunter with regardto 
tlie connection belweod the Madras rain-fall and the frequency of 
sunspots mieVht well have disepuraged one less endowed with the 
qualities of perseverance and ingenuity. On comparing the lain* 
falls of each year with the corresponding relative number of sun- 
spots Rs recorded by Wolf, he arrived at the conclusion that “no 
uniforni numerical relation can be detected between the relative 
number of sunspot^ and the actual amount of rain-fall." In sonic 
cases a year of few spots was found to have as much or even more 


rain than a year of many spots. For example, five years with a 
relative number of simspots averaging 3‘1 had a rain-fall avenatj* 
iug 45*08 inches, while three years with a relative number of sun- 
spots averaging 103*3 bad a rain-fall averaging only 43*88 inches. 
It is ^loticeable, however, as Dr. HMnter remarks, that not one d 
the; periods when the relative qjumber of sunspots was below ot) 


^eitschrift fUr Moteorologic Baud, Ylll. No. 6. 
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liad a rain-fall equal to the general average rain-fall of the 4;8 
yeais, and on tlie whole, the average of <111 the years when 
the relative number of sunspots was over 50 is fonml to be 
greater than the average of all the years when the relative 
number of sunspots is, under the same in ratio of the numbers 47 
to 43. 

The evident discordance, however, betwqen the numerical expres- 
sions for the rain-falls and sunspots in* individual ycail^ led Dr. 
Hunter to examine whether, even in tJie face of such irregularities, 
some of which might be due to accidental disturljing inflii cnees, 
there might not be some indications, of a cyolicc^d coincidence 
between the periods of deficient and abundant min-fall, and those 
of minimum and maximum solar maculation. With a view to 
carry out this idea, he next proceeded to compare the total and 
average rain-falls of tlio critical periods in each of tl-Nj^ cloven 
year cycles of sunspot included within the period (l,8J3 — lS7(j) 
over which the register extended. In Table II,* the averag(3'*of4ive 
years of absolute sunspot minimum was found to be 37‘()7 inches ; 
in Table III, the average of the live yeais preceding the years of 
absolute minimum wrjs 3DG5 inches; and in Table ly", the average 
of botli sots together came to 38-36, (ii,uautities resyctivply 1 1 *44, 
8’8G and JO'IS inches below the average rain-fall for the 54 yc^u’s. 
Out of these ten years, only three bad a rain-fall above ‘the average, 
the majority being considerably below it. Ho far as it goes then 
the preceding ‘Bvidcnce favours the idea of a general defipiency in 
the rain-fall of years of few sunspots. Dr. Hunter next proc(*eded 
to examine the rain-falls oDtlie other critical pei'iods of tjie eleven 
year cycles — using for this purpose De La Kuo’s dates of maximum 
^vhich precede Wolfs by one j^ear, in three cases, and being 
deduced from more carehd delineations, arc presumably more 
tnistwortby. The 3 Tars of maximum whicii have »bcen worked 
out by De La Hue are 1836, 1847, and 1859. The average rain- 
hdlof these years at Madras is 60 29 inches which being 11-78 
hiclics above the mean of the 64 years is so far favourable to a 
|dgh average at such periods. This high average, howeycr/ as Dr, 
Hunter confesses, is only kept up by two' o«*it of the three years. It 
Biust be considered somewhat fortunate that-* Dr. Hunter was in 
possession of the dates of maximum sunspot as given by Do La Kuo, 
Since, if in their absence be had taken the rain-falls of the three 
years of maximum according to Wolf, viii., 1837,1848, and 1860 the 
average would have only amounted to 43-88 or 4-83 inches below 
llio mean, and further, if in addition he had included the rain-falls 
‘Or the remaining 3 ^ears of maximum sunspot (according to Wolf) 
j'lthin the period over wdiich tlu register extended, and 

the average for the whole five years would have been 41*05 
'ocLes or 7'46 inches below the mean of the 64 years, a result still 
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more unfavourable to the hypothesis of a high average rain-fall in 
years of inaxiinuin srfinspot.^ 

On taking the average of the years of maximum (accoiding to 
De La Rue) and of those irnmednvtoly preceding them, Dr. Huiiier 
finds it to be 58 indies which being 0*93 inches, above the 
mean of the 64 years, coaiveys an impri'ssion'that the rain-fall rises 
above the average in years of many spots. There are, however, 
many objections which may be urged against the validity of such 
an liypothesis, founded on tljie previous scanty evidence, some of 
■which are dwelt upon by the author. Besides these, it would appear 
that one ratha-r injportant consideration has hero been some\^hut 
disregarded by Dji. Huiiter. It is evident tliat the liigh avciage 
*■ obtained above, is chiefly derived by including the years iinmidi. 
ately preceding the years of maximum sunspot. Now, as the eflect 
of a pbpsical cause especially, if that cause be of cosmical origin 
generally lends to lag somewhat behind it, we ought rather to expect 
tlie,yeftrs wliich immediately follow the years of maximiun simsput, 
to furnish a trfier criterion of the effects of high maculation on 
the rain-fall than those which immediately precede them. The 
comparison then can scarcely ho deemed thoroughly trustwor- 
thy, unless the^'eurs which directly follow thb years of maximum 
sunspot (according to De La/Rue) are also made to furnish their 
contingent tb the average. In the present case this is especially 
necessary, as, though 1835 may be jaid to precede the yeec' d 
maximum sunspot 1836, it may also he regarded as following Ujc 
year of minimum sunspot, the exact date of wbicll according to 
ilr. De La Rue ir» 1833*01. If then we include the following ns 
well as tfie preceding years, the average /)f the three groups 1885- 
36,37 1846-47-48, 1858-50-60 will be found to be 53-48 inches 
which iff only 4*97 inches above the moan of the 64 years. 

Dr. IJiiutei', howevoj*,* candidly confesses that the evidence in 
favour of any'veiy decided increase in the rain-fall in yeais of 
maximum sunspot corresponding to the defect in years of mini- 
mum sunspot is not very strong ; and it is solely upon the results 
of the coiiipaiisou of the minimum sunspot groups that lie buses 
his second conclusion q.s .follows That although no. uniform 
relation can be detected between the relative number of sunspyts 
and the actual amount of rain-fall, yet that the minimum j)C)i(d 
in the cycle of sunspot is a period of regularly recurring aiui 
strongly marked drought in Southern India.” 

* I took the diitea of niaximum ... ... 

suTiFipot as given by De La Eue on • ISOy’Oy 

trust frftm Dr. ITniitcr; but on looking that is, they approximate far 
theni'up 1 liiul them to be more accu- Mosely to Wolfs dates than to 
lately as follows : — throe years which Dr. Hunter 

1836'07 taken] 
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If “ Madras” be substituted for ‘‘Soutbern Irjdia/' the above con- 
clusion appears fair enough. In the absence of cturoboiativo 
cvid(‘uce furnished by tlie registers of other places in Southern 
liidia, liowever, it is plain that the above conclusion can hardly be 
taken to apply to the tvhole of Southern India. Dr. Jlunter then 
proceeds to discuss the possibility of the assumed excess of vapour 
ill years of niiniinuin sunspot finding its .way over into gictra-tro- 
pical regions. As far as Nortliern India is concelned, this ques- 
tion has been already dwelt upon, the evidence being apparently 
ill favour of such an hypothesis, hut with reference Europe, Dr. 
Jluuter says, that after having examined the rjj-in returns of 
.Nations in Great Eritain and 31 stations on the continent of 
Kuiope, he finds no evidence of an excessive rain-fall regularly 
icciiiring at* the minimum period of sunspots in the te^ipcrato 

This conclusion is, we pre>ume, arrived at .after an ex^airyn- 
ation of totdJ aununt falls alone ; and is so far, certainly, in accord- 
ance with the result obtained by otluo- invesligators, who, as a 
mle. find more evidence in favour of deficient thaji of excessive 
riiiii-fall at the perioc? of minimum suifspot, tliejSanK\ relaiioa 
m fact as that which holds at Madras.'/Tliese results, liowevei;, are 
only obtained from a comparison of the total or su'Dunh' rain-falls 
Mhh the sunspot cycle. ^r\nivjly,ter falls on the other liaml tend 
a j^ile to foljow the inverse law, and exliibit the excessive fall 
ill years of minimum sunspot which Dr. Hunter seems to have 
anticipated might bo fouid to occur in the total annjial falls. 
Witli rogarcl to the surnnK^r falls alobe, Dr. E, G. Halm in a work 
recently published and entitled JJcber die llczicliungender son- 
iiiMj Heckenperiode zu Moieorologi.'cheii Erschfinungen"* af'Per cum- 
paiing the rain-fali of tlie tliree summer iimnlhs, June, July, and 
August, of eight places in Central jCurope, from 1820 'to 1870, with 
the sunspot period finds distinct proof of tlie direct variation of, 
the rain-fall with the KSiins})ots. 'I'he presence of the opposite 

f nation in the winter falls throughout the cxtra-tropicgil itigious, 
which evidence is not wanting, is piadjj^ly the reason .why tlie 
variation, while still of the same chanwtev ij^ that exhibited by 
Ihc summer falls, is so much s.naller in the total annual falls of the 
same jilaces. Tiiis fact probably explains why the following 
table for Great Britain [mt forward by Mr. l&cldruni of MauriLius, 
'vhile fumisliing additional evidence in favour of a general 
cminexion between the two phenomena, exhibits such a slight 
pic'poiulerauce of rain at tlie Inaximuin sunspot epoch, , 
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Gieat Biitaiu. 


ff 

Ko of Siatious. 

1 Years of 

1 least sunpot. 

Mean rain- 
• fall. 

1 

Years of most 
sunspot. 

Mean ram. 
fall. 


• 

indies. 

r 

inches. 


i8O0.ni 

1 

89*75 

1816-18 

96'8.'» 

10 • 

1821-23 

87*64 

1828-30 

92 f).) 

18 

1832-34* 

81-63 

1836-38 

88-71 

31 1 

1842-44 

86*n5 

1847-49 

96 58 

3(» •’ • I 

18.')4-r)(i 

96*80 

1859-61 

1 3-79 

40 € 1 

l»8,5-87 ' 

1 108-55 

1870-72 

109-73 

Sums 131 


1 550 i 2 1 

598 2r 


Excess 47-79 inches 
over first group. 


It is, howe^/ev, *known to the writer that one station at least in 
Italy follows the same law of variation to as large or eveu larger 
extent than Madras, viz., Udine in Lombardy. 

The following table wliAch is arranged to similar to that of Dr. 
Hunter’s* for Madras, will ‘shew, not merely that the rain-fill 
rises to a*ina,xinium in years of maximum sunspot, but (hat 
there is the same cyclical coincidence between the rain-fall caud 
the sunspots which is visible in fne case of Madras. The rain- 
fall is roistered from 1803 to 1842 inclusive. 


Udine, Lombardy. 


Average fall 
m niches. 


Averjige rela- 
tive No. of 
sunspots 

(Wolf.) 


Group con- 
taining years 
of Minimum 
Sunspot. 


Group? CO V- 
taining years 
of M.-i-ximuni 
Sunspot. 


Eleventh series of years. 

•1832. 1821. 1810. 
'1st series 1833. 18-22. 1811. 
2ud series 1834. 1823.* 1812. 
3rd series 1835. 1824. 1813. 
4th series 1836. 1825. 1814. 

5th series 1826. 1815. 
6th series 1838. 2827. 1816. 

7th series 1839. 1828. 18lV 
8th series, 1840. 1829. 1818. 
9th series 1841. 183 1819. 
10th series 1842. 1831. 1820. 



Double. 

Double 

58 80 Groups. 8-8 

( i roups. 

40-24 ) 
59-26 ( 

«-75 

4-8 

58-01 ( 
1803. 71*16 f 


34*7 

1804. 71-77 ) 

1805. 69-29 J 

70'63«^|| 

57*9 

1806. 60-27 ) 

1807. 59-33 ] 

69-80|S:«j 

42*9 

1808. 54 37 ) 

1809. 62-81 i 

.6809 *»;^| 

22-6 


Mean of the 40 years 62*08 inches. 

^ Average of the max. group 8*45 inches above mean. 

• Ditto min. grsup 9*35 „ below „ 

No inference is intended by the writer to be drawn from the 
preceding comparison of the rain-fall of Udine, as to whetli^f 
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Norlhern Italy is subject to a cycle of deficient and abundant rain 
coinciding with the eleven year cycle of siinapots. The evidence 
derived from the case of one town alone is insufficient for such 
a purpose, and though it might ^become a valuable item in tlie 
event of similar result^s being furnished by otlier rain-fall registers 
in Northern Italy, it is merely inserted here, together with 
the notice of Dr. Halm’s investigations and Mr. Meldrurn’s 
Table, to shew that cases do occur where the ,rain-ffflls in the 
temperate fcone exhibit a decided tendency to rise and fall in 
unison with the spots, though Dr. Hunter failed to discover 
any indication thereof or of the converse. *Dr. 'Hunter next 
proceeds, according to his own statement, to enquire whether apart 
from any solar theory there is evidence of any real cycle of 
increase and decrease in tlie rain-fall itself. A fter many expen- 
meids he thinks he has worked out silch a cycle. ‘I^hough it 
might appear somewhat questionable whether there vkl^ ayy real 
neco.ssity for making so many experiments, it* mufjt be considered 
an extremely lucky circumstance tliat the cycle he at last hit upor 
happened to coincide in length with the sunspot cycle of eleven years 
since in most otlier c£^es it would havq been foiyid a omcwhal 
vain task to attempt, subsequently to oompare the /esu 11% obtained 
with the average relative number of * sunspots in egich se»ies of 
years. Years of few spots would have got inextricably mixed up 
with those of many spots, the* result being that in many cases the 
average relative number of sunspots in each series ♦of years 
composing the cycle would have been approximately the same 
tliroughout. * ^ * 

The arrangement by \Vhich Dr. Hunter forms a cycle of eleven 
series of years occupying the ♦same relative position ^in each 
individual period of eleven years is quite cprrect, hut as the period 
over which the register extends is only 04? years ,ttwo less than 
six complete eleven year periods^ in two of the groups so formed, 
viz., the 1st and 2nd, tlie average of five years only is taken, the 
average in the remainder being taken for six years. This 
circumstance undoubtedly detracts ■ somewhat from the absolute 
rigidity of the method, and certainly causes the results to wear 
a very different aspect to what they would present were the com- 
parison mode for five complete periods of eleven years. It may no 
donht be urged that by taking the averages of five years throughout, 
've lose the results of the years 1868-1876 inclusive ; still, until the 
rain-falls of 1877 and 1878 (the two years yet remaining to com- 
plete the six eleven year periods) are known, it must he evident that 
diough we lose in extent, \vq gain in absolute reliability, when five 
year groups are taken by the uffitormity thus secured througliout. 
here append Dr. Hunter’s Tables VII and Vlll for iho purpose 

i the results of th*e two methods. 

^ % 
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Table VII. 


Mini Ilium 

group. 

MaxiniuA 
group in (2) 
.Maximum 
group in (1) 


Average Annual rain-fall of each series in inches. 

(1) According to Dr. Hunter (2) In five year 




iiitslx 

year groups. 

gi oups. 

Eleventh 

Series of years 

.. 37 03 

40-14 

Jst. 



.. 49-1 {J 

49-15 


)> 

fi 

.. 35-00 

35 00 

Sul. 


0 » 

.. 49-08 

50-61 

•1th. 

• 

y| 

j) 

.. 4917 

62-54 



• 

.. 58*33 

55-17 

Ctli. 

If 

ff 

.. 60 95 

4987 

• 7tf\. 

if 

ff • ' 

.. 50-37 

47-13 

8th. 

• 


.. 54 35 

54-85 

fith. 


ff 

.. .52-88 

r)0\s7 

mill. 



.. 45-10 

40 77 

nth. 

ff 

TlepeatcJ) 

.. 37 03 

4014 


LI(^in mill-fall of Die Cl 3 'earii 48 51 do of the 5.V years 4^-23 
tfrom which* il is plain that tliotJgh tlie tcMuloiicy towards a 
cyclical rise and fall is iiiaiiifosted in (2) as well as in (1), tlie 
nhnolvta niiKje of variation is considerahly loss in the case of tlin 
former tlian ifi that of th« latter. Besides this the two maximum 
jjionps iif (2) aie the 4lh •and 5lh instead of the 5ih iind thh as 
in (I*; the ntaxieium thus oecunin^g earlier in the cycle. A s('Coiid 
ma.ximutn in tlie 8th and fhli scuies is also rendered more ap}mi(‘i>t 
in (2) than in (1). Table Vlll is added below to show the same 
in double groups. 

^ Average Annual rainfall hi inches. 
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(2) 

Five year 





peiiuils. 
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Eleventh Scries of 

years 

... 37-03 


40-14 

group. \ 

1st. <&2ml. 

Series of \ 
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42 07 


3ul. il’u. 

ff 

ff 

... 49 12 


51 57 

Maximum (• 

5tli. &0tli. 


• ,, 

... 54-04 


52-5-2 

giuup. I 






50-99 

7th. 


ff 

•) 

... 52 30 



9th. & lUtli. 

j) 

... 19 ( 2 


4t 82 

• 

• 

nth. 

» 

(Hopei 

ated) ... 37 ‘03 


40-14 

IlntiWlieii 

tlie raiu'ftdfs of 

1877 

and 1878 have 

boon 

registen 


and })laced in their fespcctive series the plan of taking tlie yeais m 
gionps of six togidher can scarcely *l)o eons^lered a perfect one. so 
that the cuiiclusiuns aU present ought accurately to ho based npoo 
tlie residt of taking the averages for live years uniformly throughout 
The anangement by ^Yhieh the years arc placed in a t^olc o 
eleven series of years occupying thc/same relative position in > 
individual ];ciiod of eleven yeais as in Tables VII and Vijl 
as I havo already remarked, tlffe only rational one by whmii^ 
comparison can be alfected between the average lain-falks and 
relative number of sunspots in each scries so that alibcu^n i 
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miglit appear from Dr. Hunter's conclusionp, Nos. (3) and 
(j), tlnat tho raiu“fall rises to maximum jvnd falls to a inini- 
inimi in every complete cycle of eleven years .and that it 
fails to do so in a cycle of* any other lenglli, it must really 
1)C considered merely as a preparatory step towards a subsequent 
comparison of the raifi-falls with the relative number of sunspots. 
For even supposing the rain-falls had sliown a tendency to rise 
nnd fall in a cycle of an}^ other length, rficn subsenuent qiftmparison 
Avith the sunspots would have bcci^ virtually impossible nnd tlie 
cycle therefore valueless. Tho supreme importance of the result 
of such a compnrison in tho present case must, , not 4)e overlooked, 
ns it is quite possible that the critical peruxls of solar maculatiim 
might have fallen midway between the critical periods of lain-fall,* 
or have assumed any other position than one exactly coinciding 
with them. Jn such a case it would ho diflicult to co.xelate the 
two plieuomima. As it happened, however, the criji(;al periods 
corresponded so closely that it was evident at once the coiiici(^ijnce 
was scarcely accidental, though, as will always happen in the case 
of a meteorological element so largely affected with non-periodic 
variations as rain-fall^ irregmlaritics enter in, which fo some ('xtent 
(lotraet from tho regulaiity of the ^connection. t,ho whole, 
however, it was found that the miniinum period of rain-fall. coin- 
cided appioximately with the years of minimum ^uns])ot and that 
from thence tho raiii-fall iu» each groiqi gradually increased \vltli 
the av(‘rago relative number of sunspots in the same, liutil both 
reached their maximum simultaneously in the 51 h scuies of years. 
They then decreased Oiuugh not legularly until the rayi-fall and 
sunspots again conjointly* reached tlieir average minimum period 
in the 11th 1st and 2nd series which arc the smies coiitaiiiing the 
years of minimum sunspot. The same result is true xfith indi- 
'i'lual modilications whcie the aveiage ft taken for five years 
thioiighout. Appriide<l is the T,v.i»le JX with the averages taken 
ill the pamphlet, and for five years unifuimly i.broiigliout. 
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... 4917 
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... 58-33 

74-4 

55-17 
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... 50-95 
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49 87 
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50-3 
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...■•52 88 

40 87 

50-87 

41-8 
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' 

... 45-. 6 
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46‘77 

24-4 


lUh. 

„ (Kepeated)*... 37 03 

10 9 

40-14 

1-74 
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So far then as can be deduced from the preceding facts, Dr, 
Bunter is quite entitled to his valuable conclusion No. 5, x%%^ 
“ that apart from any solar theory the statistical evidence shows 
that the cycle of rain-fall at M^dvas has a marked coincidence 
with a corresponding cycle of sunspots ; that in this cycle of 
eleven years both the sunspots and the rain^fall reach their miui* 
mum in the group consisting of the eleventh, first, and second 
years ; tKat both the rain^fall and the sunspots then increase till 
they both reach* their maximjum in the fifth year ; after which they 
decline together, till both again enter their minimum period in the 
eleventh first ‘and, second series of ycars.^' It is evident, therefore, 
that the two phenomena afe connected, though as the ir- 
regularities plainly shew, in a manner not strictly depending 
on the number of sunspots visible at any particular period. A 
period yf deficient rain-fall, however, appears likely to recur 
in one or ,o[her of the years of sunspot minimum, while at the 
same time it would seem to be impossible from the preceding 
data to forecast its exact date of arrival. Whether such 
deficiency would be attended with disastrous results to tlie 
presidency tojvn and adjacent districts, it is also impossible to pre- 
dict with ^certaicity, or even conjecture, unless we know the probable 
extent of deviation from tli,e average at such a period. Owjng to 
reasons already given, the absolute range of deviation at the 
critical periods ought properly to be«tested from the results of Ihe 
compari^n when the averages of the series ar-e taken for five 
years uniformly throughout. The following are the results of 


testing i^accordirtg to this method: — * 

‘ Average rain-fall 

in inches. 

Singltj series of least rain fall (2ud) ... 35 00 

Average niin-fall of'lhe 55 years ... 48 23 

• ■ 

Defect from average ... 13 23 

Average rain-fall 
in inches. 

Single^ .series of greatfesf rain-fall (5th) ... 55'17 

Average rain fall ^f the 55 years ,. 48-23 


G9I 

Average rain-fall 
iu inches. 

4r43 
.. 48*23 

Defect from average* ... 6'80 


Excess over average 

Group of series of least rain fiill (qlevcnth 
fisst and second) 

Awciage rain-fall of the 55 yeaft 
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Average raiu-falK 
• iu itichea. 

... 53*85 
... 48*23 


Excess over average ^ ... 5 (52 

The range of variation, as computed from Dr. Hunter’s Tables, 
is larger but not so trustworthy. It appears tlieu from the above 
comparison that the probable deficiency in the second series is 
13*23 inches or 27 per cent, below the general.ave^age, while the 
probable deficiency in any one of the three groups of deficient 
rain-fall is 6*80 inches or 14 per cent, of the general average. It * 
may be as well perhaps to mention here that an interesting 
discussion has recently taken place in the columns of ‘VNature’* 
between Professor Balfour Stewart and General Strach^y, regarding 
the absolute value of the cyclic coincidence between the rairvfall 
at Madras and the eleven year period of sunspots as shewn by 
Dr. Hunter, in which the former brings forward evidence in favour 
of such a coincidence which appears stronger than ^ny contained 
ill the pamphlet. After some preliminary reindeks op General 
Stracliey's communication to the Koyal Society on^the subject, 
Dr. Balfour Stewart says ; the true test of a ph;^8ical cycle is its 
and since in the 'present aspect of this question we 
cannot perhap^a calmly wait for another 64 years' observations, 
let us now endeavour to break these 64 years into periods and see 
whether we obtain any ti'aces of physical persistence from this 
method. Grouping, as Dr. Hunter has done, the 64 years Madras 
rain-fall into a series of years beginning with the first in 1813, 
we obtain the following table : — ^ * 



1 

. 

2 

8 

4 

*5 

6 


8 

T 

10 

11 


1813-1823 

45-11 

32-41 

56-00 

41-16 

63 d6 

76-25 

36-33 70 01 

47-13 

59-61 

26-62 

A 

18-M-1831 

33-7*2 

56-05 

60-73 

88-41 

37-89 

36 87 

J2-43 44-35 

18-45 

3?-ll 

39 00 

B. 

1835-1845 

41-47 

44-76 

49-26 

62-33 

53-07 

86-65 

48 

50-28 

66-36 

30 5 

c. 

1816-1856 

79SJ 

80-99 

64-76 

39-81 

36 88 64-32 

•2-69 35-82 

1 

43-20 

32-32 

1 1 

46-99 

1 

D. 

1857-1867 

52 95 

4850 

56 14 

27'6J 

37-19 

38-18 

5f-61 

47-23 

41-64 

51-39 

24-37 

' K 

1868 — end 

41-48 

32-31 

74 10 

56 55 

73 6751*83 

6-2 90 

37-12 

9 



F. 

Wliole period. 

49-1 

49-2 

58-8 

60-9 

50 4 

54-4 

52- 9j45- 2 


49.2 

35-00 



a Table 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 emtrace the maximum rain-fall group. 

8, 9, 10, J1 the minimupi group, and the sunspot maximum 
^'cuis generally about the beginning of 3 t^nd the sunspot 


Group of series of greatest rain-fall 
(4tli and 5th series) • . 
Average rain-fall of^the 55 yeais 
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irfinimiitn a little before 1 1 . Wc have therefore, taking the means 
of the five maximum* years, a result 53*4 indies for the whole six 
years, and afso hy taking the means of the four minimum years, 
a result 41 '(i for the wlmle six years (exchisive of 187G and 1877). 
But we can obtain similar results for each individual series. 
Thus— 



• tHJiiX q^oup. 

Min. qroup. 

Sorics A 

* 54-7 

56-8 


"51-3 

34-7 


543 

47-5 

]) 

' 5.37 

30 0 

,, E 

“ 42.0 

412 

,, F 

63 8 

29-3 (incomplete) 


We Iwc thus considerable evidence of repetition” The result 
then of Dr. Ihdfour Stewart’s comparison .‘hews that the periodical 
variation “id the rain-fall at Madias is not only manifest in the 
cycle made up 'of series of years occupying the same position in 
each period of eleven years, hut is eipially apparent in each eleven 
year period sepaiately. The additional support derived from this 
method of aidd^vsis which seems entiredy b) have escaped Dr, 
Hunter’s 'notice, may he saifl to have placed his conclusions oil a 
far firmer footing than that" which they previously occupied, tlio 
persistence of the same vaiiation throughout each individual period 
of eleven years, plainly exhiliir.ing a repetition such as Dr. Balfour 
Stewart doi^iders to he tlu' true te.st of a physical cvcle. 

Finally with ro^p<‘ct to the years of thimine and their connection 
with the fjreviou.s d.ita. Dr. lJunter tir.^it of all give.s a li.st of 
famine yeais in Madras as fnriiislied him hy Sir William Rohinsou, 
hut ho leaves us in doubt as to whether th(*y embraced the whole 
Rresideiicy or^ouly the jRiinedia.tc neighhourliood of Madras. He 
also says, thou^gli without citing any autlioiit.y for such a statoineiifc, 
that ilicse famines were caiisctl liy dtdicient rain-fall in the years 
prtjccding them. Now if these famines (as Dr. Hunter certainly 
leads i^s to infer) affected the whole Presidency of Madras, a 
deficiency hf rain-fall in fho year.s that preceded them should 
he appaient throughout the,Picsidency. 

Tliis does not appe'ar to have been, uniformly the case, as will be 
seen from the following^ comparison of the deviations from the 
average annual rain-f'All at Bangjdore, Mysoia*, and Madras iu the 
three years preceding the last Lliree famines 
Years preceding 

Bangalore. • Mysore. Madras. 

Fjfmines inches. inches. inches. 

1853 —0-74 * 4-8-86 — 12-00 

1805 4-0’50 4-106 — 6*S7 

1^70 , —13 10 -6-92 — 26.70 
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Tliei’O canDot have been much of a drought at Mysore in 1S53 
when its rain-fall was 8 86 inches above the average. In fact 
1876 appears to have been the only drought fell at all three 
stations simultaneously. As fjlr*as Madras alone is concerned, how- 
ever, the evidence implied in the fact that five out of the six years 
of deficient rain-fall causing famine, v\z., 1810, 1823, 1832, 1865 and 
1876 fell within the group of deficient rain-fall in the cycle, is 
doubtless tolerably conclusive, and cah scarcely be ‘considered 
accidental. On examining these y«ars of drought, Dr. Hunter 
finds their average rain- fail to be 28*80 inches or about 20 inches 
below the average. The average of the actual years* of famine is 
41*35 inches, and of the two logetfier 35*fi9 inches. Dr. Hunter, 
thence concludes that a rain-fall below 30 inches generally causes 
a famine at Madras, but that one above that quantity docs not. Now 
the series with the lowest average rain-fall is the 2nd whict^ averages 
35*00 inches, and this is five inches above the critic.*^ •poipt. A 
yeiir of diought, therefore, can .scarcely be pfopliQsied with 'any 
ccitainty from the above data, though there is a balance of proba- 
bility in favour of its occurring either in the eleventh or .second 
series. A consideratipn of the foregoing facts briijgr> Dr. lliintcr 
to bis .sixth and last conclusion, viz :-r * 

“That while the statistical evidence discloses a cycle, of dieught 
in Southern India, coincident in a marked manner with a corres- 
ponding cycle of sunspots, it al^o tends to shew that the average rain- 
fill of the yea%S of minimum rain-fall in the said cycle approaches 
perilously near to the point of deficiency which causes famine ; that 
the average is, however, above that point; and that while^we havo 
leason to apprehend recurring drouglits and frequent famines in 
these cyclic years of minimum rain-fall, the evidence is iuijpfficient 
for predicting a regularly recurring famine/' 

As far as Madras alone is concerned the aboye conclusion 
is doubtless well founded ; but, *as the rain- fall of Bangalore 
and Mysore sliow.s, it can scarcely be applied in the absence’ 
of further data to any large area of Southern India. On 
fhe whole therefore it must be allowed that Mr. BlanfoKl i*s ju.sti- 
fiod in saying that until it can be shewn'that a deficiency in the 
taiu-fall of the Presidency town indicates a tihficiency productive 
of famine over some considerable area of Southern India, the 
^^ipposed periodicity of the latter class of »phenoraena has only 
such validity as may be warranted by the facts independently 
^^Jduced in its support” ; and “ that this, which to the administrator 
tlie subject of cardinal importance is treated of in a very 
ouisory manner in the pamphlet/' Besides this, the question of 
^^‘0 particular causes that contrfliuted to bring about each fam*ine, 
diouj^di doubtles.s exceedingly intricate, is one which cannot bo 
‘>^iukcd if any practical lesiiits are expected to follow from Dr. 
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Riiintcr s resenrcbcs, niul ought proporly to form a sequel to the 
present investigatiorf. Let us now r<‘capitiilate briefly the results 
iiiMt appear to have been really ascertained witliin correct limits 
ay Lr. lliuiter. It has been slfotvn that although there is no 
iinilbrm numerical relation between the relative number of sunspots 
Hid tlio actual amount bf rain-fall in individual years at Madras, 
the rain-falls when arranj^ed, both in periods of eleven years ami 
in a, cycle'comptfsed of series of years occupying the same position 
in each eleven year periodrshow a decided general tendency to 
rise to a maximum in the years of maximum sunspot, and fall to 
a nnnimnm n\ ;fears of miminum suns])ot. That the jirohahle 
extent of such Vtiriatiftn cannot bo estimated beforehand as more 
than o‘(>2 inches or 1 1 per cent, above the average annual rainfall in 
the group containing the y('ais of maximum sunspot or more than 
G-SO inenes or ld< p«n' cent bidow the same in the group containing' 
the y^r ftf* minimum sunspot. That while years of drought at 
MaTlras hithert/) ap'pear to have approximately coincided with the 
years of minimum sun spot, or years of low imiK^ulatiou, it would he 
prematuio to conclude in the absence of further positive data that 
such was thf paso tiiroughout t))e Preside, ncy. Finally, in the 
absence of coiMlrmatory d»ta none of Dr. Hunter's conclusions 
cven^iii a moditjed form can* be applied with coidideucc to any lai^o 
portion of Southern India, tbough it is quite possible they may 
extend over a considerable tract of*couutry on the Coromandel 
Coast, wHiicli is subject to the same meteoiological conditions as hold 
at the Presidency town of Madras. Even wlmn thus modified and 
circumsAibod by the stiict limits assi'giicd by the scanty evhlencv. 
hitherto adduced, the results of J>r. Hunter’s investigations must 
be allo^vcd to liavc afforded valuable indications of the (liicct 
effects of a certain perij>dic solar influence appaiontly coincddmit 
with the sunspot pcrioll, which, wlicn moic thoroughly investigated 
and extensively woikcd out, may constitute a valuable means of 
’prognosticating periodic variations in the raiu-ffdl and other clima- 
tic fcatuivs, not otdy of Madras, hut of many other places in Nortli- 
erii as*\\c’^l as Southein India' It is no doubt true, ns Dr. Hunl<r 
pertinently notices in Von elusion, that there is scarcely a single 

other country in tl^o world so advantageously placed as India loi' 

thoroughly and systematically perfecting the study pf meteorology- 
The regnlaiity of the<uou.soou.s, the isolation from the rest of Asia 
effected hy tiie interpo.‘sition of the Himalayan barrier, and tlu- 
direct influence of solar lieat, all comhinc to render India a nio( o 
ciHintry for attempting the solution, of tho.se meteorological 
blems* wliichj in the vaiied and complicated weather conditioa^ 

ihal envelope the tempeiate regions of Europe^ have hitheito s 

completely hnflleil all efforts made to solve them. It rcdoiua® 
therefore very much to Dr. Uuuter’s cicdit thut^ tliough pi’o oSo 
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only not a meteorologist himself, he has struck out a line which 
comparatively few persons in this country fiave hiljierto investi- 
galed, and one which certaijnly so far pioniises to viold anything 
but barren results. It is true, as Mr. Blanford stated in his letter 
to tlic “ Knglishman,*” that Mr. Normaj;i Lockyer had picviously 
tested the Madras rain-fall, but it was only for one peiiod of maxi- 
mum and ininimum ; and Dr. Hunter luif^' supplemented by such 
an able and exhaustive comparison, that he o>Vght really to he 
credited with tlie lionour of having'fir.st brought it before pul)lic 
notice in the manner it properly deserved. Whether the variation 
A\liich Dr. Hunter lia.s shown to eccist at Madias can or cannot be 
distinctly corielated with the periodical recurrence of famine, is 
a question wliich cannot be fully determined at present, or until 
we know for certain the particular cause or causes wK\ch led to 
each individual famine, and the exact limits to wh'ich it 
extended. JNovertheless from the dates of fainine ir^ T\la^>rag as 
given by Sir W. Dobinson, it would appear, tliAt tbe years of 
drongbt which preceded them coincide approximately with the 
miniinuin sunspot period ; and if, as Dr. Hunter leads us to infer, 
tlicHci tamines were roally ami solely dun to droug!*^t,’ the evidence 
is so tar strong in favour of their possliblc recurrence at *the same 
pviiod in future. At all events it i*s quite sullVuent to warrant 
special precautions and provision being made at the time of 
ininimum solar inaculatioii with a view to ward off the awful 
(llects of such'fi visitation as that wdiich is just now devastating 
the whole Presidency, and jvhich forms the latent as well as the 
most terrible example of, the coincidence of years of famine with 
those of few sunspots. 

Asa fuither proof of a possible general connection .'•between 
(Irouglit and the absence of sunspots, it mny be notici(^d that many 
nthor countries bordering upon the Indian Ocean exhibit variaticna 
m their rain -fall at the critical 'periods of solar maculation pie- 
J'isely similar to tlio.se found at Madras. Mr. Norman Lockyer 

an article in “ Nature" { V<d, VII. p. 1)8) gives a resumd of some 
'^mnjiarisons of the rain-fall at Brisbane, Adelaide and Port Louis 
J\ith llic sunspot period by Mr. Meldrnm, supjih'menting them by 
his own comparisons of the ^rain-fall at the* Capo, the results of 
'^hich in evcryca.se coincide with that .at Madras. In Australia the 
h'adoney to periodical drought appears to hdvc been veiy gencridly 
J^‘'‘‘oguised. Mr. Mo.ssman in his “Origin of the Seasons’" says 
‘ Ihe worst vicissitudes to which the climate of Ah'etoria is sub- 
J'ct in common with Australia generally arc the occasional 
‘flights. These, as already stated, appear to follow those years 
characterised by unusual rjiin-fall, a fact that has given rise to the 
^^aijocture that both excossi,voly wet and oxces.sively dry seasons 
periodical. The last d i ought to which the colony was subject 
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exlended from tho summer of 18G5 to almost the winter of 18^ f), 
[one of Dr. Hunter’s*famine years and close to the period of mini- 
mum sunspol] and was doubtless due to the small rain-fall in tlio 
autumn and spring months.”* 

Even as far back as 1835 it was known tlyit frightful droughts 
occurred in Australia in cycles of 9 to 10 years { vide Westminster 
. Review, tj^ly 1835, No. 45), and in one of the latest books on the 
country the winter remarks that “since tlie drought in 186G 
the rain-fall gradually increased up to 1869 72 (a period of maxi- 
mum sunspot) during which years rain was plentiful, while smcc 
tliiit time i\\o seasons have ‘beegrne drier until in J 875 and up to 
•February 1876 (laVest dUc) very little rain has fallen between the 
24th and 30th parallels and even further south. The country 
north of Spencer’s Gulf is now suffering somewliat from drought 
which extends eastward to Queensland and New South Wales, 
and wl#ich*i{?a 7 ain coincident ivith an ei)och of minimum sun- 
Tlie same conditions appear to prevail at Mauritius wheie, 
besides the marvellous connection Mr. Meldruni has recently dis- 
covered between the cyclones of the South Indian Ocean and ilio 
sunspot peridU,fin which, the number, len^^th, and duration of 
' their combes, and the extent of the Earth’s Surface covered by 
them,* all retwh hheir maximum dining the years of maximum suii 
spot in each sun spot period and vice versd, there appears tube the 
same tendency to periodical drought hs at Madra.s, and in Australia. 

A drodght occurred there early in November KS76, soon after 
which, Mr. Moldi;um ventured publicly to express his opinion that 
probably* the drought would not break up till towards the end of 
January, and that it might last till fhe middle of February, 
adding, .that up to these datc5 the rain-fall of the island would 
not exceed 5Q per cent^ /3f the mean fall. 

This opinion was an inference grounded on past observations 
which show that former droughts have lasted from about 3 to ^ 
hionths, and that these droughts have occurred in the years of 
minimum sunspot or at all events in years wlien the spots aie fir 
below the*average as in 18,42,1843,1855,1856,1864,1866, and 186/, 
and that' now we arc again near the minimum epoch of sunspots. 

It would bo a fin A link in this universal chain of evidence wore 
we to find that the Cape had suffered drought either during the 
past or present year.J* It would then have been satisfactorily as- 
certained that in addition to the evidence afforded by the rcgish’i' 
cd laiii-falls and tradition of past years a well-marked and scrioiis 

• “ Origin nf the Seasons ” by S. from the Capo up to Scptciot*^' 
Mos^lman, p. 385. leport a Roriona drought in ' 

+ South Australia by Harcn8,p.41 4. tral and K tRtern distriota. Tlu!^ 

X Since writing the above 1 notice formation therefore supplies the mis* 
in a recent “ rioi^eer ’ that udvkea sing link. 
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followed, in one case at least, by a fearful famine bad 
tfikon place simultaneously in India, Australia^ Mauritius, and tlio 
Capo. It seems then that the periodical tendency to drought which 
with the concomitant variation hv^the rain-fall at Madras forms the 
ground\york of Dr. Hunter’s hypothesis of a cycle of drought and 
famine in Southern InJia, is by no moans confined to India alone, 
but is felt apparently simultaneously in other countries bordering 
upon the Indian Ocean, even if it is not still more ^niver«ll. 

It is plain therefore that though obtain local conditions may 
intensify its local effects, the prime cause itself must be of cosmical 
rather than of terrestrial origin. We may therefore T?ot iinreason- 
ahly refer it to periodical variations in the amounl-of heat radiated 
from the snn, such as are from other considerations inferred to 
accompany tho periodical changes in the amount of solar macula- 
tion. Regarding the contents of Dr. Hunter’s pamphlet; ‘limited 
and imperfect thougli they may be, under the additional light 
aflordcd by the knowledge of tbe preceding faG>ts, it is manifest 
that in reality they to form an additionaf link in the 
universal chain of poiiodical pluviomctrical conditions with which 
at all events tho countries bordering upon tbc Indian Occcan app(?ar 
to be invested, and, as such, have a distjnet claim upon the atten- 
tion of Government, as well as that of the scientific public, 

The present and the past year have liitherto (.September) 
been characterized by an abnormal if not unprecedented absence of 
fipots, and as tb(;)iugb to shew that an aggravation of certain solar 
conditions is followed by a similar aggravation of their terrestrial 
f lh'cts they both appear destined to become memorable in tho world’s 
history not only for their fearful droughts and famines in India 
hut also for remarkable perturbations of tbc weather in other 
ports of the world. Whether all such abnormal conditions can bo 
sirictly referred to the effect of an iinu.siiars'unspot minimum it is 
Jinpnssible to conclude with our present limited knowledge of these 
l^’ottors, hut it may pcrliaps he some consolation to those who hedievo 
the efficacy of the reappearance of sunspots to change the present 
siote of things, to learn, tliat according to Sccclii signs of,re-^awak- 
solar activity have recently manifesied tlicraselvesj which 
it likely that we have already past the pjriod of actual sun- 
•''Pot minimum. In addition to' this, Dr. Wolfs conclusions based 
All sunspot evidence of pa.st years hacked up by Mr. J. 
Allan llroun’s independent conjectures founded on a consideration 
^nagnetic observations, render it probable that we arc now 
l^J^ough an abnormally^ short period of solar maciilation, 
' their combined researches shew, lias a tendency to, recur 
hlr'" years.* If this liypothesis be correct, then accord- 

B roun wc may expect the next year of sunspot maxi- 

* Nature, vol. xiii, p. 44^^. . 
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mum to occur iu 1870 or 1880. During the next few years tlicip- 
foje we may expert to find the sunspots rcapidly increase ia 
numbeis au'd area, such increase being very possibly atteiidiHl by 
a complete reversal of those meteorological conditions which have 

recently so sorely afflicted the whole country. 

Since writing the a'bove I have received a letter from tlie 
author in which he rcgrcits to find (pri)l)ah!y from a letter I had, 
written rb ^‘Nature”) that I am under the impression lie inteiiihil 
liis conclusions to apply to the whole of Southern India generally; 
and says, that as there was some ambiguity iu the first impression 
of his paper Vastly struck oft’ for Goveinment as he was leaving 
Calcutta, he no^^ senfis me a copy of the pamphlet as llnally 
printed olf. I can only say that there appears to me to have heeii 
ample ^ound for any such misconception on my part in the per- 
sistent use by the anther (in the original pamphlet) of the woids 
“ in &3ulii(5rn India ” after each conclusion. VVliy, if the inv('4i- 
gafion merely* confprised the rain-fall at Madras, were the condii- 
sions made to end with the words “in Soutlieni India,'' was t ho 
(piestion I repeatedly asked myself, and the only roasoiinhlo 
answer appeared to bo, that the author assij.miiig the variation at 
Madras was typical of what went on throughout Southein India 
intended hifi copcltisions totipply to the whole of that region. My 
conjecture was I believe shared by many others who like inyx lf 
had not the privilege of being ac(piainted with the author’s real 
intentions. In the revised edition of the pamphlet all possible 
miscoiicejitiou w’ith regard to the limits over which the concliidoiis 
are intefided to extend is at once removed by the substitution in 
every case of the words “at Madr.as " for “in Southein India,” 
the vc^y corrections iu fact which 1 suggested iu tlie preceding 
review as being nccc.ssa.ry. 

An addilmiial Table is also inserted in the revised paniplilcf, 
which as the author considers K to bo the crucial one of llic lot, 1 
'take the liberty of reproducing here. 


Cycle vf i^ain-fall and Suiu^pot shown in Minimum Intermc^ 
. diah/and Maximum groups. 


t 


Tap.le XL. 


Avci’iii;e miii-fiilJ 
iu iijchc.s, register- 
ed at ISIaili at), 
1813 - 1876 . 


no’e 

ber of Fan* 
nr. AVnlf) 


Minimum group. Eleventh first ) . 4,0 

and second years. ... / ^ 

Int(?rmediate group, third fourth, > 
with tenth & ninth years ... J 
Maximum group, fifth sixth .. 

seventh & tdghth years ... J 


10-32 

3C-71 

03^-01 



FiUHiHC in Southern India /j'/ 

Tlie par.alltil marcli of the rain-fall and sunspots is here rendered 
more generally manifest through the ncce^ary elimination of 
individual irregularities. , 

I need only say in conclusion that all my remarks must be un- 
derstood to have reference to the pamphlet in its original vaidi not 
in its revised form, and that I regret the tardy arrival of the 
paiujddet in its latter form has prevented me from meting out 
the almost unqualified commendation it ‘deserves, and , 'which I 
could not conscientiously accord to its 4)redecessor. 

E. D. ARCHIBALD, b.a. 



Art. VI .-the ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

T owards theeastomconfincsof the Bay of Bengal, and almost 
due west of the* Tenasserim province of British Bunnah, 
lies a n^^merous group ‘ot sylvan islands ‘ dividing the currents of 
parted s5as.’ Covered with dense primeval forest and rich in the 
gorgeous coloring of all tropical vegetation, their shores are 
encircled wijih a dangerous belt of coral reefs, lending their bright 
iridescent hues *to the transparent crystal of the waters ahovu 
them, which Idve the shelving treacherous strands. These 
varied tints of exquisite coloring, blending with those of the lux- 
uriant ^diage of gigantic forest trees, and the azure of the sunlit 
sea, give to these remote and secluded gardens of the ocean a 
woirA betuUy baffling all description. 

Tenanted by a liostilc race of reputed savage anthropophagi, who 
regarded all earlier attempted intercourse as a wilful agression, iliosi* 
isles were long the terror of mariners wliose voyages compelled thorn 
to brave thoMangers of these seas ; nor evendn the present day has 
crc(lonco*in the cannibalistic propensities of the aborigines of tho 
Andftmans^vhqlly ceased tb exist, it being firmly retained by a 
large proportion of our European seafaring populations, though 
no reliable confirmatory evidence has ever been adduced that 
would warrant or justify its retention. It is an iildisputable fact, 
liowever, that, wjth one or two solitary^excoptions, all efforts to trace 
the fatd of the crews of the numerous storm-driven vessels wrecked 
upon these inhospitable coasts have been unavailing and wliolly uii- 
attended with success ; whether'or not it bo the case tliat the men 
have hut faljcu victiiqs^to the implacable hostility of the savages; 
or that their fate has been such as to afford some color for the cur- 
rent reports of this putative afid peculiar propensity so long ascrib- 

*ed to the natives of these islands. The simple fact of the absolute 
disappearance of all trace remains, and no doubt in itself suih* 
ciontly ac^’ounts, not only, fot the prevalent assertions of cauiU' 
balism but also for tlio* wide credence such belief has attained, 
whether with, or, as Is more probabli^, without due justification. 

Of tlie traditions, manners or customs of these races little has yet 
been gleaned or garnered into the vast and rapidly accumulating 
store of oriental research, and although efforts are now being 
made to obtain some knowledge of these and some insight 
the structure of the language such ace necessarily at present, at 
best, Somewhat crudely teiibitive and experimental. That tlie 
races possess several distinct dialects has so far been ascertainca 
but all endeavours to trace them to f^ny parent stem have as 
failed, owing piybably in a great measure to the fact that like tnc 
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Poly.nesian Islanders, the Andamanese possess no script of llieiw 
own, being wholly ignorant of caligraphy. To the philologist a 
wide and deeply interesting new field of study is evidently here thus 
open. That it should be early ft,vailcd of there can be no doubt, 
for with the gradual lu^t not the less certain eventual extinction 
of tliese races will be lost all traces of’their distinct ethnical 
eutity, which would be much to be regretted; for, as has been justly 
remarked by Max . Muller, each distinct *l£fngnage the ^'owth of 
thousands aud thousands of years, thiB workmanship of millions 
and millions of human beings ; and its preservation may hereafter 
fill the most critical gaps in the history of the human* race, aiding 
in the solution of some of its most difficult probltuns. 

Severed, probably by later geographical changes,* during many 
generations, from intercourse, with other races, these rude 
aborigines would seem to have wholly escaped all contact with 
the resistless wave of Aryan civilization wliioh swepi tove^ tho 
ooiitiiient of India and to have preserved intact tbeir primitive 
haibnrian articulations wholly unrcached and unaffected by 
foieign innovations. In these ‘ summer isles of Eden, lying in 
tlark-purple spheres 0/ sea’ may, therefoje, possibly yet be found 
.Some valuable links in tho hi.story of tho unfathomeU past. 

The most cursory examination of* tho features ?^nd oi tlie 
pliysical structure of the present inhabitants of tlio*Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands would satisfy iSio physiologist that the races are 
decidedly distiiiist, and that they retain no trace of any probable 
cailier affinity to each other or of derivation from the samo 


'* Tlie geological formations* of (ho 
wliolc of ilie South iViidaniaii, of tlie 
hiiljyiiiith Archipelago, and of the 
f^nnihcru parts of the hJiddle 
Anilainaii are alflrmed (by Mr. W. 
bb Ilford and Dr. IStoliczka) (0 bo 
1‘it’iitical with those of theArracau 
cou,',!. Tlie principal ranges all nm 
South by West to North 
Y|htst, Bomowhat in the direction 
w the lilies of outcrop in the (lillerent 
fitiata. The main geological features 
«aid to be chloritic rock, sai'i!- 
serpentine rock and syenite, 
oh tlrfee well-marked diversities of 


in hrick’Colored soil extend- 

? over decomposed serpentine rock. 

7/elloicis/i clav folio wkig 
'‘•^^dstoue formation. 

blackish soil* 

cIps ^^•'^ntity of eilicious parti- 

M. Douglas, V. C., re- 


marks, (in his “ Notes on the Anda- 
man Islands,”) Army Rfedl. Dept. 
Itejiort for vol. xv, p^32G) aa 
follows ; 

“ A broa’d atrip of*an indurated 
yhloritic rock runs llirougli the in- 
terior, rather felspathic in character, 
greenish ill color, scarcely stratified,* 
but inteisected by veins of quartz 
or • calcareous spar : nQ» veins of 
metal ^’^erl observed.” % 

In Darwin’i map, the Andamans 
arc noted as rhsiug” on account of 
the fringing reefs and volcanism. 
On the other hand, Mr. S. Kurz, 
on his visit in 18GG, observed signs 
which he thought iiulicated a “ sink- 
ing” tendoncy, by the presence of 
the stumps of sunken trees and 
changes of the soil tliiough the for- 
mation of the mangrove svvaifipj. 
The Andaman group lies between 
Lat. 11'' 30 ' and 14° 20' North. 
Long. 92° 10' aug 30' East. 
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parent stock, whilst the original extraction of both remains to 
this day an unsolved ethnographical mystery. 

The Nicobareana, who somewhat resemble the Malay race, 
are of a sallow, yellow (or rather, ‘ cbpper) hue, the eyes being very 
small and somewhat deeply set. In li^ight varying from 5 
feet G to 9 inches ; they are well-formed and fairly muscular, 
with h^li cheek boutjs, flat noses, and thick lips. The 
back of^he lv?ad is dxtreinely flat, (it being flattened by com- 
pression iu infancy). Lazy,- apathetic and indolent to a degree 
they are yet intellectually greatly superior to the savage tribes 
by whom the Aifdaman gvoup^ to their north is peopled. 

The Andamanhse, oh the other hand, averaging in height but 4 
feet 5 j to 5ft. 4in. * is of a squat tbick-set figure, with a glossy 
skin, intensely black iu color, a ijound head and full projecting' 
eyes, /t first sigiit the race has a dwarfed ncgritic appearaiicu 
l)ein« 4 , also^ naturally woolly-haired. Wliolly destitute of all 
clrflliiiig or cav(3rii*ig of any description, the bodies of the men are 
disfigured by savage tattoeing, + deep lines being scarred in 
the skin witli somo cutting instrument. The hair J is often 
wholly renn&v^d from t!ie scalps and the anterior part of the 
chest, the top* of the head being tlien covered with daubs of 
red eoloriog mr^ttor. § Their women are also wholly nude, though 
they are generally girt with a very slight cincture, formed 
of leaves — a biincb of these being al^o invariably suspended from 
the waistbclt bebiud. || \ 

% 4 

* Th“ fdllowinir particulars give the oflScer^ now in charge of the Aiula- 
result of an oxainination of upwards manese (Mr. E. H. Man), 
of 8U abuiigmeSj as conducted by tlio 

, Ft In. 

Males. *5\rnxiinum bcMght 5-44 (very exceptional) ) . . n 

ainimiuu „ 4.f,| ^ \ -Average, 4-11 

Femalefl. Maximum „ 4-1 IJ (very exceptional) 

^ Minimum „ 4-4 j Average, /g 

+ ^OQ^Proceedings^ Asii^tU Societiff all closely alnaven. Those of the 
Bengal, dune 1870, p. 159, for males are often dressed iu various 
desciipiimis of tattooing (Mr. styles. Some crowns being shaven 
1''. ancis Day). olln*r8 having a reserved patch of hair 

The tat toeing ia always^the work of upon either side or in the centre, Ne- 
ttie women, and Miough formerly effect- It is, however, common to sec tlie mei) 
ed hy means of a flint fixed in entirely shaven like the female.^, 
the slit end of a ])iece of wood, it is § A mixture of oxide of 
now performed with a piece of thinly an^i melted pig or turtle fat. 
chippejJ glass. Steel is never ma<ie || In this they rescmblo the 

use of, the Andamanese being preju- ,KorSgar women of the Western Coast- 

diced iu regard to its use upon their of India, See Account of a leaf-wearj 
persona. ing tribe.” Journal Anthropologic^* 

X The heads of the women are Institute. Vol. IV. Ko 11. 

4 ’ 
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Without any knowledge of time they have, it would appear, 
neither reliable generally-accepted legendary^ traditions • of their 
past, nor conceptions of a possible future, aud in their absolute 
isolation and seclusion from cmUact with more advanced races, they 
would seem so far to have been proof against ‘ the unmeasured 
power of the theory of development/ and to be still in that stage of 
civilization which geologists teach i^s .had been attained by 
the human race in Europe towards tlie closi of rfe glacial 
period. ^ ^ # 

The oiigin of the race is necessarily enveloped in considerable 
obscurity and doubt. The Rt v, ^J). Rosen, a’ Danish Lutheran 
Missionary who resided in tlie Nico*bar Lshmds fi^m 1831 to 18if4, 
gives currency to a rumour there prevalent in regard to the 
iicgritic origin of the Andamajjesc races, who were then said to 
1)6 descendants of African slaves wrecked upon these sliores, an 
opinion, in fact, adopted by the Andaman Committee »f*1855, who 
state that the men are evhlently dwarf negroes fvitli .all the physical 
cliavacteis of Africans.f From this view, however, nearly all later 
writers justly dissent, the opinion now most generally held being 
tliat they are unquestionably tlie original heritors of the soil. 
That so early as the year LSOl, the . contrary vidw prevailed is, 
however, beyond doubt, from the fJlowing reraarka of Mr Q. 
Hainillou who bad visited the Car Nicobar island. ‘‘The 
inhabitants of tho Andainahs are said to be cannibals. The 
people of Cai> Nicobar have a tradition amongst them, that 
several canoes came from Andaman many years ago, and that the 
crow were all armed and cotnmitted great depredations and killed 
several of tlie Nicobarean^. It appears at first remarkable that 
there sliould be such a great difference between the mimners of 
inhabitants of islands so near to one another, tho Andamans being 
savage cannibals and the otliers the most harmless, iiio(Tensive people 


* III a recent work thia fact is lime separated in pairs, male and* 
^nefitiMiiod, and may possibly of female, and became progenitors of 
cinnsc be yet disproved. Tho the present Andamanese »tribe3.’* 
hgeiid of tho origin of the ])resent — Tlv\ Lord’s Prayer^ ii? the South 
Soulliern Andaman tribes is thus Oalcutfa : Thack- 

reuilorod tliereiii : — er, Spink aud£Jo., 1877. 

“ (lod (Puluga) is a spirit who Were such traditions reliable or 
(Hells in the sky (Mawro) * * He is of general and universal acceptance 
Mipposed tnhave a wife, Chaua-palak they would 'uudoubtedy favor other 
(literally Mother Fish).* Her ]>rovincc theories than those above advanced ia 
is to provide fish for the sea which she regard to the races being indigenous 
throws from heaven. *** The legend to the soil,. The contrary seems 
(concerning Cliana-elewadi is that She rather to be the case, so far as has 
cinno pregnant from the sea, from yet been leliaMy ascertained. ** ^ 

He n()it]^(.^.ist, and landed at JJdr-* t l-etter No. 2,136, para. 107. 

wheue she gave birth to eight Report of Committee appointed by 
^hi.dieuat once, who in course of Government of India. 
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possible ; but it is accounted for by the following historical anecdote 
which 1 have been insured is a matter of fact. Shortly after the 
Portuguese had discovered the passage to India round the Cupe 
of Good Hope, one of their ships 6d board of which were a number 
of Mozambique negros was lost on the Auflaman Islands, wliich 
were till then uninhabited. The blacks remained in the island 
and setUedit: the Europeans made a small shallop in which 
they saired torPegu, X)n the other hand the Nicobar islands 
wero peopled from the opposite main and the coast of Pe"ii, 
in proof of which the Nicobar and Pegu languages arc said 
by those acquaibted with the latter to have much resein* 
tlance/^* 

With such materials as are at present available, any attempted 
generalisation would necessarily premature and could hut bo 
conjectural. So little is in fact yet known either of the language, 
the or the traditions of the race, that there are abso- 

lufely no fully satisfactory data justif^dng an ethnological asser- 
tion. Such evidence as has yet been obtained, however, would siein 
fairly and unquestionably to point to a possession of the soil ex- 
tending ovei’^ several generations, and to favpr the conclusion that 
the races arc* indigenous, and that the present occupants are the 
descendantfi of .the primitive aborigines of the islands which tiny 
now inhabit. Of the fact that their tenancy lias covered .such 
lengthened period, sufficient proof‘is afforded hy the presence of 
riumerous hillocks composed of the shells of oystfirs, mussels and 
other shell fish,^ with the bones of birds, &c., now covered with 
layers earth. ’ These hillocks known in Europe as kitclieii 
middens or kitchen-heaps, probably mark the sites of ancient 
villages^ or at least of places of ’’common and habitual resort. In 
Denmark, Scotland, aud in other parts of Northern Europe their 
occurrence is, frequent, and more than a hundred such Kjokken- 
mioddiiigs have been counted ®n the shores of the Baltic, where 
•they are found both oblong and circular in shape. These latter of 
course far exceed in size those of the Andaman Islands, some being 
no less than 300 yards ju 'length, 50 yards in W'idtli and Id 
feet in * height. Botll, however, alike indicate considerable 
changes in the miRles of life of the races upon whose soil lh<y 
are yet to be found ; and at Port felair in the lower layers of the 
Andaman kitchen-middens, glazed pottery, flints, and iron arrow- 
heads are now said to be found ; though iron was certainly not m 
common use on our acquisition of the islands. De Rdepstorll, wlio 
has given much valuable attentiou^ to this subject, thus refers to 
the local discoveries made, . . 

^ Even more peculiar is the Vdrcumstauce that hones of bn^s 

* Asiaiic Kebcarolies, vul p.*337. Ait. XXXI. 
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are.fonn<l in the lower layers ; for at the time of Port Blair being 
opened out, they did not eat birds. Pro])alily with the loss of 
communication with the outer world, and the conseqi/ent want of 
iion to form their arrow-heads, Hhcy gave up the cliase of birds.* * 
Oysters arc found to liave been the staple of their food formerly; 
now they will not touch them, &c * • 

It seems far from improbable that the Ipng ridge of continuous 
rocks resembling each other and passing* through % centre of this 
group of Islands, foimerly connecter^ all these ishinds now sepa- 
iiited ))y deep seas, a fact the ethnological importance of which 
it is impossible to overestimate. As was recently pointed out by 
Professor Owen, the ethnologist is too often n/isled by attaching 
too gieat an importance to the present actual disposition of land 
and sen ; and he impresses upon all students of that science, tlio 
necessity tor the acceptance of tlic facts establislicd by tl'e concur- 
icncc of zoologicalf and geological evidence in reganbU tin; later 
geological cliangcs in the earth’s surface, which have gradually 
hreken up coutineuts into “intudar patches” of land. Physiology 
indeed now compels a retrospect far beyond historical periods of 
tiino for the establishment of such tjumerous varieties of the 
hiiinaii race. , '• 

That a more satisfactory solution of tlio probl,pm o4 tlie 
origin of tlio present Andamanese tribes, tlierefore, than that 
afforded by tlio hypothetical ^shipwreck of a crew of Mozambicpio 
slaves, will yeji ultimately he found, there seems little reason to 
doiibt.^ Earlier writers liavc probably not escaped the intluence 
of their surrcundiiigs, and* the complete isolation of tin islands, 
ytli the marked divergente of the type of their inhabitants from 
the Malayan races, better knowmin the Nicobars and in the East 
hidiaii Archipelago, have no doubt mainly inHuciiced and led up 
to the repetition of the assiirtions of their ilegritic ap'd continental 
oiigm as Africans, the race to whicli in a desire for ready genera- 
lization certain of their distinctive characteristics were found most 


* Vocabulary of Dialects, Andaman 
Nicobar Isles, Fr. Ad. de lloep- 
Calcutta 1870 . 

t Juvet>tigatiou of the zoology ^o£ 
lio islaijii.s show.s, (affirms Dob.son) — 
— 'J’hat the Islands wen? last 
C‘'njjoct('d with the Asiatic Oonlineut, 
probably with Buruiah and the 
Peninsula. 

'^‘‘d* — 1'hat they probably formed 
j ot loijg large island placed in 
‘I'f 'Wta of a large river. 

. ^^T'-That they have not been at 
ii J completely submerged since 
separation from the Coiiiiueut. 


(Journal, Anthro|'()logi4;al ‘’Society, 
April 'STt, p. 4.08.) See albfj Wallace’s 
J\Jalay Aichipo ago, vol. 1. 

The facts ^red 111 support of this 
inference arc briefly — 

(a) The {'J).so]utu identity of almost 
eveiy ai>ecies of animal wutli species 
common to India, and Puimali espe- 
cially. 

b) The ])re8ence of fresh- water 
fishes, of winch almost ever^^species 
i.s found ill the frevsh -waters of * 13 ur- 
mali. 

(c) The great paucity of mammals 
especially of all lar^e mammals. 
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easily to assimilate. The recent investigations of F. Jagor, in the 
Pliillipine Islands, 'of Wallace in the Malayan Archipelago, aud 
of Camerorl and others in the Malay Peninsula, have all disclosed 
fragmentary yet distinct traces* 6f pristine savage races, allied 
in type more or less remotely with those ^f the Andaman group, 
some affinity with whom may be yet capable of establish rneut. 
Of the aboriginal tribes ,of Singapore and of the more Southern 
portion t)f the* Malayah Peninsula more particularly, inchuliug 
Idalacca, scattered remnants are still distinguishable in the 
Jacoons, Mautras, Samangs, Bumahs, and Kalians, though these 
Lave throug*liout that peninsula everywhere given place to the 
Malay races sinte thb earlier portion of the tliirteenth century. 
But whilst the Malayan agressions and incursions would seem 
equally to have extended toand embraced the Nicobar Islands, in tlio 
largest ot’ which alone, the Great Nicobar, remnants of an earlier race 
(ternied ‘^’S'hompeng” by the Nicobarese themselves) exist, it seems 
Buficiciently esUbli^iied that, whether from geographical isolation or 
otlicr causes, the primitive aboriginal heritors of the soil had escaped 
eviction or extermination and remained in comparatively undi^tuihed 
possession 0 ^ tlje more norjtliern Andhnian gr<^.up. Earlier pioneers of 
western •civilisation, who had then but rarely l)eon brought into 
coni&ct in.thesp seas mih other types tlian tlie Malayan or Polyiio- 
sian, were unable to explain away the presence of the dwarf, siihio 
negritic Andamanese savage by afiy otiicr hypothesis than that 
already alluded to, which fuller and more accircate philological 
and ethnological research will however no doubt, it is bclioveiJ, 
completidy disprove and repudiate.^ 

This view is the more strongly * confirmed by the fact 
that tlie inveterate and inexorable animosity of these savago 
islanders is not confiped to the fairer European races, as a 
similar hosFility lias 'been found to exi.st and to be equally 
evinced towards natives of* the continent of India; anJ 
•whilst of late years the Nicobareans, (more particularly cf 
the Car Nicobar aud of the southern group) have to Fome extent 

* The waridii-s tliGone.s ‘that have (Ihufe-ssor Owen. Keport of Uritish 
been ])ut forward frrj^ time to lime Associ.jtion, IBUI, p, 241.) 
to ex})lain tlio pre.sonce of the.se savii- tlj. Neqrito negroes. (Huxley. Fon' 
gCR, oil tiie isles may be thus euume- night! g lieview, 1865, p, 268 ) 
rated. • 4. Negritos or Samangs, from MaU; 

] . Shipxcreched negroe^y eM\\^v {rova reiiinsula. (Wallace, Malay ArclU' 
an Arab ves.'Cl or from a slave ship pelago, vol. II, p, 452.) .. 

en-route to a Portuguese Settlement 5. Mincopit branch of the Negu 
in Pegu (Syme’s Embassy to Ava and division of an original negro ' 
Calcutta. 1790.) (Quatr^fages’ “Revived^ 

2! AborigineSy not necessarily con- *logie, 1872). Anthropological Jouia » 
iiected (on anatomical grouiuls) witli April 1875. 
tlie people of any existing continent. * 
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to llie advantages to be reaped from trade and barter 
^vitli foreign races, the Andamanese do not mitigate, in any marked 
degree, the “ Guerra al cuchillo" hostility, for wliich their islands 
have so long been unfavorably 'known, in regard to strangers of 
whatever nationality, Mfho may endeavour to approach their shores. 
For this implacable animosity many explanations have been from 
time to time advanced, and writing so le^'ently as the y«ir 18GG, 
one of the earlier Superintendents of the pena^ settlement at 
Port Blair, on the South Andaman, (wllose lau(lal)ie and persevering 
efforts to extend our friendly communications with tjie aborigines 
were marked with a certain meed of.well* deserved^ success) ascribed 
its source to a cause which commends itself as at least prob- 
able, viz.j the predatory and piratical habits of Malayan 
cniisers. These roving craft, he alleges, originally soug'lit these 
sea-girt shores but to capture and cairy off the islanders to those 
maikets for men’s lives, — the Courts of Siam, Actieen, • j^rid 
Cambodia. What wonder then,” he adds, ‘‘that the savago 
drew his bow upon the stranger who would rob him of his kindred, 
or that the pirate fought fiercely to retain the unfortunate victim 
when once within liis ^u’asp. ^ * Thus t?he islande;*^ regarded all 
hut those who had joint occupancy bf the land they lived in as 
their enemy, and thus it was that when the storin-driVeu vessel 
WHS thrown a wreck upon their island reefs, the tribe, exasperated 
by founer wrongs, their natural extreme cupidity intensely excited 
in view of the ’(blunder almost within their grasp, that they would 
fall upon the lost and weariedjnariner, now an easy victim, and make 
the wreck their own. * • , Tims it is that the belief exists even in 
this (lay amongst seafaring people, even of education, that the 
Aiulamun islandcis are bloodthirsty and ruthless cannibals^"* The 
Rev. Pere Bin be who visited the Nicobavs iu 184-G, also states 
that both Malays and Burmese had been previously in the habit 
of visiting the Andamans in Search of biids-nests (of the , 
Collocalia fuciphaga) and affirms that he conversed with an 
old Caffrey who had, when young, often visited those ii^auds, 
of which the inhabitants were then harmless, the cljp,nge in 
fheir manners being ascribed by this informant to the same cause, 
the capture for slaves by Malays and Burmese of all those 
"ho ])oarded their vessels. Pbre Barbe, adds, “ At present their 
^otipatliy to strangers has risen to such a degree, that it is most 
O'nigerous to approach these shores. It is said that the Andaman 
People are cannibals, hut the assertion is hitherto destitute of 
^oqiiestiouable proof ; * * it is* certain that peaceful persons who 


^ Tlii.s view is also advanced by 1842, cited in ‘‘ Sailing Directions, 
H Miller in a cornumnica- Bay of Bengal.” Rosser and I m ray. 
to ilie Nautical Iltt^azine of » 

I 
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htivc called at tlieir island to procure a supply of water have byeon 
murdered by the nat'ives without provocation/’* 

So general in fact was tlie belief in the anthropophagous habits 
of these races, that the East Iudia*Court of Directors so recently as 
1858, appears to have demurred to the acceptance of the assiiraiico 
to the contrary of the members of the Andaman Committee, and 
to have received with iirucih surprise their assertion that they had 
failed to* detect or discover any indications of cannibalism, no 
human bones or relics whetber of the aborigines or of ship- 
wrecked mariners having been encountered in the dwellings 
vjsited.f Skulls\)f fish, pigs. and turtle, variously daubed with 
red colors baving'alone been met with. So persistently iiuk‘< d 
were all attempts at conciliation ejected by the natives, tliot 
the Compiittee were reluctantly compelled to abandon them, and 
it appears tliat on the visit of H. M. S. Pluto to Cragg Island 
(in li58,T ^)Ile of the savages waded to his waist in the sea, 
howled defiance and shot a couple of arrows in the direction of 
the steamer, whilst those on the shore gesticulated violently, 
vociferated, waved bows and arrows, and one of them braiulisln-d 
a spear with*a metallic hetid. On a party lanyling from the boats it 
had scai*bely advanced a hundred yards ere it was assailed with 
a flig^’it of •airo.ws from an “open patch of jungle, and the attack 
recpiired to be n'pelled by a volley of musketry. A second attack 
was also made upon two boats of this vessel, when some seven caiiocs 
with about 30 aborigines were seen. As the boatls diifted slowly 
towaids the canoes, the occupants of the latter, when at a distance 
of Bonitf 15 yaids only, suddenly stood up simultaneously as if hy 
preconcerted arrangement, and wholly without provocation 
discharged a flight of arrows, h'ounding an officer, a seaman, and 
a native, ^gain wj\s, it necessary to open fire, and three of tho 
aborigines lay dead, the remaiiuler seeking refuge in 
Abandoning their canoes they took to the water, and swimming 
'rapidly ashore were soon concealed in the adjacent forests wlieio 
no pursuit could be attempted. At first wholly fearless, tln^v 
seem to ‘have courted .rather than shrank from attack, f'od 
the CoinnTittee report that their hostility was of so aggressive 
a character througlfout, that they “.put themselves out of tlic pnie 
of humanity by the violence and mistrust of their proceedings. 
The contact witii civilization, under such circumstances, could 
only end in their destruction, whereas could they be persuaded 
that no liarm w^ere intended them, it is not visionary to hep^ 
that the mean of reclaiming and restoring them to a 

•A reference is made to such a * (/kVcciory, Indian Ocean, A. 
case, which cccurred in 1840, when Findlay, 'l866.) ,,, 

on tho murder of Dr. Heifer, his wife J Despatch, Political Dept. No. 
shot the asaassiu ^with her pistol. I8th May 1858, para. 8. 
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in * the human family, which they do not npw occupy, may be 
found. 

From the latter part of tl^e^ 18th century may be said to date 
our first relations with these islanders ; for in September of the 
year 1789 formal 'prosession of the Andamans was first 
assumed by the British Government, their sovereignty btung 
vested in the Uon'ble East India Compary^ in trust for tWi British 
Crown. Since their subsequent intermediate fift)aridonment in 
1706* however, their possession wtis virtually nominal only ; for 
it was not until the year 1858, that any re-occqpatU)n or formal 
resumption on the part of the Crown was ^annoy need, the islands 
lieing in the interim practically derelict. To the statesmanlike 
forelhought of Lord Cornwallis was due this addition to our 
Kislorn possessions in the Bay of Bengal, an acquisition partly 
iiiHiienced no doubt by the vast strategical importance of their 
|) 0 >it ion, and anchorages affordiiu.^ such excellent haflKiiiraJe^ for 
our fleets, but also by the facilities aflbided iif their extreme 
i.solalioji from other shores, for the cstablisiiment tliereoii of penal 
settlements. 

Meagre as are tilfe details now accessible •.ot* this earlier 
occupation, they are sufiicicnt to shew that the inqilacablo 
lio^tiliiy of the dusky savage hcritm'S cf the «oil '[ixistecl and 
w.is, even at that time, the rvause of no incoiisideiable anxiety and 
annoyance to Lieut, Blair, K. N, who had charge of the earliest 
expedition. was in the great natural harbour on the east coast 
ot the “ Soulli Andaman r that the first aitem})t to found a 
penal colony was made, at the exact site of tlic pri'seut s*ett,lement 
ot Port Blair ; and to tins was (hen first given tlio nnmo of 
“ Port Cornwallis, though the site was also later known asitbc ‘‘ Old 
llaihour/’ probal)ly after its abandonment in ITT^, when th (3 
•''inall colony was removed to the northwards, to tlur N.-E. side of 
die North Andaman Island, where an even more capuicioiis harbour 
had been found by^ Lieut, Blair to exist. 

file move was liowever in many respects far from fortimato, for 
^vhilst the first colony liad enjoyed* fairly, good hoalth‘*tlie latter 
^^vtllement was found to be extremely unliealUiy, and in fact, so 


Some Government: records fix the 
H'ar .is 1703 , but the date above given 
‘pears ilie more correct, as regards 
Uial suireuder and relinquisbmenl. 

tteport, Andaman Committee, 

h'Yi; >27, 

itioarea of the Andaman islands 
f '^hoiit 1 746 square miles thuS 
bated 

Coco 11 fSqr. miles. ’ 


3 Main Andaman ) 
Islands, inV)neliue, J 
Ctliers mailer \ 
islands j ' 


s(jr. miles. 
80 sqr. miles. 


'J'he area of the Nieobars is soma 


568 square miles, thus: t lie area of 
both groups, lu's., the AiuUiuiaiis and 
Niecjbars is about 5,327 S(jaar(' n\ile3. 

Sueli numorous rcpui ts l.ave been 
circulated respecting the alleged 
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gfeat was the sickness and mortality amongst the troops, {fee, 
settlers, convicts and others, that towards the close of the your 
1796, this second settlement, whic^h bad also been named Port 
Cornwallis, was finally abandoned) the troops and others return- 
ing to Bengal whilst the .convicts were transferred to Penang, 
Penang in the meantime however had also its own difficulties 
. to conter^ with ; and ifpon the death of Mr. Light, the Governor 
in 1794, ft was (Seriously in contemplation to wholly abandon that 
Settlement and to transfer it to the Andamans, a proposal, which, 
fortunately fqr tlie British Government as has since proved, was 
not carried into eftect.*^ For upwards of 60 years then, the occupa- 
• tion of the Andamans had been relinquished by the British 
Government ; and so short had in fact been our earlier tenure that 
no imprefsion whatever had been made upon the aboii‘niiul 
races. ° 

Thot unhdalthiness of the site of the second Port Cornwallis is 
spoKen of by t^ie Andaman Committee of 1858, who revisited it, 
as self-evident frorn its surroundings, and it is even said that con- 
ditions niore certainly calculated to secure the largest measure of 
unheal thinessT i^ would be* difficult to find, • It is not surprising, 
therefore, that they were at the time believed insurmountable, and 
mainl/ led to tli^e final abandonment of the Settlement of which 
but few traces still exist, the jungje which has now re-covered 
its site being almost impenetrable. Of the first and original 


unhealthiueas of these islands that 
the followifig information regarding 
the present settlement at Port Blair 
will not be without iuteiest. Dr. 

• Hunter, in^iis “ Life of f.ord Mayo,” 
calls attention to the fact* ‘that for 
10 years after the re-establishment in 
1858, the settlers were exactly deci- ’ 
mated each twelvemonth. 

Mortality at Port Blair, 

Years. * Per centage of deaths. 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 


J872 

1873 

1874 

1875 


1’64 percent. 

1- 51 

2- 51 „ 

3'67 


6300 percent. 
13l 

14- 25 

15- 63. 

21-56 
14-64 

6-57 
10-66 
10-17 
3-9 

2-0 ., 

1*21 „ 

1-72 „ 


In the year 1876 the death rate rose 
to 4 33 at Port Blair. The above per* 
ceutages, however, include all violent 
deaths. On the 20th August, 18 GS, 
the shock of an earthquake was ex- 
perienced at 3-15 A. M. 

Therraonietrical Observations. 
Maximum and Minimum ranges of 
Thermometer, 


II 

Year. 

Min, 

Max. 

» 

1868 

68° 

93° Fahrenheit. 

II 

n 

1871 

68° 

( 'I'he highest 
96° < yet on re- 

i> 

i> 

1872 

69° 

1 cord. 

95° 

II 

1875 

68° 

94° 


- 

100 inches. 

* 1. Our tropical possessions in 
Malayan India. T. Cameron, 1865. 
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seHlement of 1789 to the South, ail traces had also been complete- 
ly obliterated aud effaced by the year 1858 — few bricks, tiles and 
a rough stone jetty, affording the only indication^ of an alien 
possession after so great a laj>se of time— for it was not until 
some 70 years aften the date of the first attempt at colonization 
at Port Cornwallis (then Old Harbour) tliat the second essay was 
made. The name of Port Blair was ^then snbstitutj^d for its . 
original designation, at the recommendation of tiic Cofiimittee in 
recognition of the singularly valuable services and efforts of its 
first founder. , 

Convulsed as had been our Indian Empire byHhe terrible events 
of 1857, it became a matter of serious anxiety to the Government • 
whether it would be expedient either to ^detain so large a number 
of disaffected prisoners in the Indian local jails (meiji wlio had 
all been guilty of the commission of crimes against the State) or 
to deport them in such considerable numbers to 3h^ owdinary 
places of transportation, and after a careful s'urvcy by the Com- 
mittee appointed (which visited Rutland, The Sound, Long, Craggy, 
Interview, and the Cinque Islands and both the former Ports 
Cornwallis) it was ultimately determined by the^ Government to 
resume the occupation of the Andaunln islands so fong abandoned, * 
and to establish a Penal Settlement u^on them ^t the shfD now 
known as Port Blair* ; in ^avor of the selection of which the 
Committee very strongly reported and regarding which they state 
as folloAvs : — Committee are not aware of any physical indi- 
“ cations by which the heajthiness of an uncleared locality can he 
‘‘ predicated, but so far {^s ordinary experience can be aftcepted as 
“ a safe guide, Old Harbour seems to afford fair promise of prov- 
“ ing as healthy as any locality similarly situated irj tropical ^ 
regions.” 

No sooner had the resolution been taken, than prompt and 
vigorous action followed, and early in the year 1858, the Superin- 
tendent of convicts at Moulniein was deputed to Port Blair ib 
H. M. S. Pluto to make arrangements for the reception of a thousand 
convicts, mainly of those sentenced to t,ransportatiou for* the crimes 
of mutiny and rebellion, and other similar offences ‘connected 
with the Indian mutiny of, the previous tyear. On the 10th 
March the first convicts actually arrived with the first Superin- 
tendent of the Settlement, and from that date to the present year, 
the penal colony has received upwards of (23,500) twenty three 
thousand five hundred prisoners convicted of various offences, 
the number at present in confinement amounting to about ten 
thousand. * 


* Port P>lair has only very recent- XIT of 1875. Notn. 114, dated Simla 
ly been declared a Port, under Act IBApnllS??. ^ 
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ilfc would have been scarcely possible that the aborigines sIkmUJ 
romfiiii wholly iinaflfectod by the influx of so large a population, | 
nor has such*in fact been the case; but so strongly were all earlier 
etforts at intercourse resented, of feo savage, suspicious and im- 
placable a cliaracter and so determinedly hcjstile were tliese wild 
races, that for many years no satisfactory amicable communications 
could be established with yiem. This was in fact anticipated in a 
great mSftsure ^jy the Oovernment at home, who expressed an 
earnest tlesire that all possible precautions should be taken to pro- 
tect the aborij^iual inliabitants of the islands from those collisions 
•witli the convicts ^hich it was only too probable would be provoked 
, oii both sides. and*which once commenced, were so likely to end in 
the extermination of tho weaker race,* as the latter wore in the 
liahit of inviting hostilities whenever approached. The difliculty 
of intercourse has moreover been greatly enhanced by the fact 
that tribes held little or no communication with each other or 
evert with thostiuprfn the same islands. The longitudinal ridge of 
highlands running North and South throughout th.e group, appears 
to have frequently interposed an eflectual recogiii;^ed hairier 
between tribeii of the East .and West coasts respectively, who were 
• in fact often Absolutely unconscious of each others existence, 
though in suph immediate vicinity to each other, until very recent 
years and subsequent to our settlement, f Jf to this be added tlio 
liithcrto almost insuperable diflicullles involved in the intercom- 
munication of thought, owing to tlie numerous dkitinct dialects 
spoken, and to the low state of mental development and advancc- 
ment of these savages, the magnitude of an undertaking, to tame 
these dauntless ‘ naked knights of savage 'oh i valry ’ will be better 
realized and appreciated. 

• Having*^ no fixed }iabik\t, it is often extremely difficult even to 
come upon the clans, whose nomadic habits preclude the certaioty 
of finding members of them at points at which they have previ- 
OMsly been encountered. Their lone shores guarded by shoals, by 
rocks and coral reefs (of which the jutting bases are often fouud 
projecting below the water to seme considerable distance beyond 
the lieadlands of each islcls coast) arc dangerous of approach in 
certain monsoon seasons of the year,j wliilst the roar of the restless 

* Court of Directors’ Despatch 19 JOn the 18th June 1877, five soldui's 

of I808. of the l-21st t’lisilcerH were drifted ont 

t This is suggested to have been to sea from Port lilair (lunn_’ tlie 
peiliaps also frequently due rather S.-W. monsoon and landed oil Have* 
to the intiiience of tribe jealousies lock island (25 miles distant) whence 
and feuds than to geological barriers ; they weie with difficulty rescued ou 
Iho ftirnfer were often temporarily thp 25th iilom, one having however 
suspended to admit of coiubinatiou been drowmed in the interim, tiicir 
against the common euemy— the Eng- b-at having been dashed to pieces iu 
lish settle’’® the sui f. 
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Lill»wB, fretting and chafing against the low i;idge8 of dark rock 
\isil)le through the clear, transparent waters, or framing rolls 
of high-crested surf, breaking high over their jutting ridges, 
;\aui back the mariner from too venturesome an approach, 
and the sparkling npiay dashed back from headland and 
liiecipice, indicates the impassible barrier of a perpendicular 
clilf upon which no footing can for ♦'a moment Jbe made 

good. ’ 

80 long as the original settlement of 1858 was restricted to the 
small uninhabited island of Chatham, originally > occupied by 
Lieutenant Blair, but little active opposition^ was encountered from 
tlie aboriginal races j but no sooner was an attempt made to effect a 
clearing of some portion of the apparently impenetrable forest upon 
lie coast of the South Andaman itself, than, assembling in large 
luiubcrs under shelter of the dense jungle, the savag^es would 
li^cllalge repeated flights of arrows at the wo^.king parties,*' jj^id 
ouM only he induced to desist from the annoyance when the guns 
)f the guardship opened fire upon them and forced them to 
\iilidraw and retire to their remote fastnesvses. 

Fioiii this year up to 18()3 but the very slightest, progress had 
l)ei'n made in establishing friendly relations. Occasional meetings 
'll Nortli point) had been sparsely attended by the Aborigines, 
iiul efforts were being made jn treating those met with, with 
iiilform kiiidnevss to induce them to throw off their reserve and to 
iioct upon a less'liostile footing. Unfortunately, however, the coii- 
iliict of ojie of tlio naval brigade (European) who was secn^hy one 
'f the tribe to attempt soqio familiarities with an Andamanese 
led to a serious rupture, for the offender was immediately 
tiaiisfixed with an arrow, death ensuing. No retaliation was s^ttempt- 
p'l but two of the tribe were seized and detaiued as hostages upon 
W Lsland, then, as now, the head -quarters of the settlement. .A 


Although, beyond the ordinary 
tracka, such storms have 
'|‘H‘lkHi these islands, and as lias been 
jli' Wii hy J^iddington, in his Memoirs 
'•/'iiriial, Asiatic Society. I]engal. Art, 
^•' 1 . vnl. xiv,) have raged there with con*- 
^■'iHahle violence. No less tluin three 
|’i'^iaiiC 0 s of siicli are cited. Their 
1!'** being from about 1 1° N. and 96'’^ 
AV 1 in November 1844.— Track 
K. S -E. to W. N.-W., reported by 
[,f and “ Kunniinede^’ — bofli 
ed transport vessels were wi'eck- 
« once, and close together (in the 
“!iman Archipelago) — when pro- 
r 's with detachments of H. M\i. 

‘ loth rogiiueutB from Aus- 

* 


tralia and Portsmouth respectively, 
N^o. 2 VI November \8i)0. Repoiied by 
Brig* “ Enn,” Track, S -E.'* by S. to 
N.-W. by \V. No. ;j in April 1854, 
Reported by lindian Govt. S. T. 
“ Pluto.’» Track S.- W. to N.-E. 

Piddington remarks of the Andaman 
Sea as follows : “ This tract, confined 
as it is, is yet subject to cyclones of 
terrific violence though they seem to 
be of rare occurrence. * * These 
have shewn that at times cyclones, 
fully equal to those of the China Sea 
‘'and Bay of Bengal, may arise there. 

The Sailor's Horn Book for the Law 
of Storms, 1869,' 
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hut was built for their occupation, and some few of their frhendg 
being induc/id to visit them, were also detained. This was in fact the 
first attempt at the institution of ,a “ home ; and on the 30tli 
June 1863, its cliarge was transferred to the chaplain who retained 
it to the June following. In the latter month a further outrage, 
however, had been perpetrated by these savages, two Andamanese 
having ♦jittacked convietS of whom they killed three wounding 
two others. Intercourse was consequently again suspended, this 
time for 3 months, the aborigines being forbidden the settlement, 
and two posira which had been established on the coast, and which 
had been visited .from .time to ‘time by the chaplain, ceased to be 
supplied with the food which it was customary to place in them 
for the Inclement season. On the resignation by the chaplain of Ijis 
charge, fc passed to the hands of Mr. J. N. Homfray, an officer of 
the settlqnjent, and from this year may be dated our first really 
successful progressive efforts to establish a friendly intercourse 
with the aboriginal races, who, during this and the following years 
were frequently visited in their own haunts ; several interviews of 
a friendly ^character having been obtained by the Superintenden’ 
of Port, Blair Avith the tribes at the Labyfinth and Archi pelage 
Islands, and later at Oqtram Island, Mr. Homfray being alsc 
deputed to viSjit other clans of various other islands. During 
1865-1 866 no less than nine tribes Vaving chiefs or elders are sliewn 
by the reports to have been in friendly relations with the settle- 
ment. These were the various tribes occupying the Southern 
half of,, Great Andaman and the archipelago. The visits of the 
aborigines to the “ home’" increased in frequency, and return visits 
were made to the Superintendent by those clans which had been 
visited •in their native wilds. On one occasion no less than five 
chiefs or elders with* their followers coming in to introduce some 
20. men of *the Eastern Archipelago, who were for the first time 
visiting the penal settlement. * These visits were wisely encour- 
aged, the visitors being most hospitably entertained and permitted 
to depart at will. 

They, had no doubt terfded greatly to remove the belief in 
hostile intentions, regarded the aboriginal races, and to gain for us 
their confidence and good will ; and had this policy been persistently 
pursued thoughout, tjiere can be no doubt but that ere this, our 
relations with these primitive savages would have been far moio 
advanced and placed upon a more permanently secure footing 
is now the case, and not only a better knowledge of their halulsj 
manners and customs would have been acquired, hut the anemu 
implacable hostility would have eyery where given place, througbou 

* Administration Keport, 1865-66. Gpvernment to the support of 

A special grant of 1?8. 3,600 per institutions and for the education, 

annum, ^ has beeh assigned by the of aboiigiups* 
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these islands, to a more friendly understanding ; so desirable, Tirhero 
at any time, our shipwreck^ mariners are liable 'to be cast 
upon their dangerous shores. Changes in the administration of tho 
penal settlement of Port Blair, however, as well as of the individual 
officers in charge of chese tribes, are but too apt to involve 
eutire changes of policy in the treatment, of the aboriginal races, 
which are ill-understood by these savages, 'and are .certain to be 
misconstrued by them. In the absence of a definite and distinct 
policy, undeviatingly pursued, any good advance achieved during 
oue year may obviously be wholly lost during thaj following, and 
tluit this is 80 , is apparent from the fact, ‘that recently, on the 
occasion of the visit of a late Superintendent in the Government 
steamer “ Enterprise," to Port Cornwallis itself, the usual animo- 
sity was again evinced, and the boat approaching the shore was 
raet with the usual discharge of a flight of arrows, nG> lauding 
Leing effected or found practicable.* Nor are all the neaier 
tribes yet friendly ; that of the Little Andaman island, in close 
proximity to Port Blair, being habitually specially hostile. Some 
four years since, in fact, these islanders murdered the.«ntire crew 
[)f a boat which had landed to obtain \v,ater, and there can, un- 
fortunately, be no doubt of what would be the inevitable fate of 
any lost and shipwrecked crew driven, even now, by the elements 
upon this tombstone of the wave."f The officer deputed from 
Port Blair to enquire into the circumstances of the massacre of 
the crew, was also fired upon when burning the houses, J and was 
forced to open fire. Again, four convicts were ruthlessly maesacred 
at Shoal Bay in 1875, about 12 miles from the settlement of Port 
Bliur ; and numerous other instances could be adduced shewing that 
our relations are yet not wholly satisfactory. Whilst then at tTie close 
of the year 1866-67, the reports shew the British influence to have 
oxteuded to no less than twelve widely severed distinct tribes, with 


* The events of 1867, at this is- landed, and were believed to ^have 
land will probably recur to many of been jnmdered by the savages on this 
readers. Here it was that Dr. islaud. ' # • ^ 

•i* M. Douglas (now R A) and 4 pri- f Para. 126 (A seq. Annual Admi- 
of the 2nd battalion, 24tb, nistration Report, 1867-68. 

^^ginaent, gallantly won for them- Since the above was written how- 
on the 7th May 1867, Vic- ever a slightly, more satisfactory visit 
Crosses for their rescue has been paid. 

' jl’ugh the dangerous surf of 17 J B is a fact worthy of remark, that 
^oieers and men, who would probably whilst the inhabitants of the Southern 
/'"^.otherwise fallen victius to tho Andaman erect no houses those of 
^^fociiy of the islanders. The the Little An<laraau erect large -bee- 
y were members of an ex- hive huts, with low roofs somewhat 
from Burmah, deputed to similar to those of the Car Nicobar 
jeh for traces of the Commander Island. Whence this practice has been 
lil of the ship “ As- acquired it is difficult to asccrUiiii. 

Valley’^ who were known to havo 
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whom friendly intercourse was maintained, and with whom visits 
were frequently interchanged, in later years, and under other ad- 
ministrators, there was destined to be an entire change of policy and 
of treatment of these savages, which, though not amounting to a 
complete interruption o¥ friendly relation^ involved a change in 
their nature which njust at once have made itself felt, more 
particularly wi^h those ttrioes resident at some distance from the 
settlement. Up to this ye^r it is reported that our acquaintance 
and good understanding extended to the tribes of the South ami 
Southern haff of«MiddIe Andaman, including Interview Island, (the 
icene of the attaok already referred to of 1858,) as also to the tiilms 
of the Eastern Arcliipelago. In fact, our influence is asserted 
to have extended completely over the Southern tribes of the 
Great Andaman. 

Aj the»s<?cond Port Cornwallis, however, (of the North Anda- 
m&u) a boat of ‘H. M. Str. ** Kwantung,” in search of the 
commander of the wrecked schooner “ Bail lie Nicol Jar vie,'’ who 
with his wife was believed to be in captivity with these sava^(>', 
was fired upon^ when a landing was attom^)U‘d; one man iK in!- 
wounded, whc\i no loss than,27 arrows were picked up showing Hut 
the a^^sailapts had been numerous. The party was accomp.niifl 
by some frieiitfly Andamanese of the South, who were found tu 1 o 
wholly unable to communicate witk the Northern islander, >, the 
dialects being entirely distinct. It is not impossible that thiii 
presence may have partly been the cause of this attack, the 
aborigiiics being apparently anxious to repel the advance.s cf 
other distinct local tribes of whose intentions they entertain con- 
siderable suspicion. 

In tfie report of 1867-68 tlie administration had passed to 
other ha ndl? ^ and as The following remarks indicate, a cluin^o ut 
policy had been determined pn, which has no doubt, for many 
• years, considerably retarded and influenced our subsequent 
with the aboriginal tribes. The Superintendent remarks: “b 
cerfaiidy very desirable tlvxt we should continue on amicalnc 
" terrns'with these savages, for though they could effect but littk' 

“ harm to the settl«ment, the good treatment they experience 
" may have a very beneficial eft’eCt on their reception of 
wrecked mariners. • 

But I am strongly of opinion that some change should 1'® 

“ made in the course v/e adopt with these people ; they are certain* 

" ly not pleasant neighbours nor sightly, as we cannot induce tlioin 
‘‘ to gtdopt clothing. The effect of* our cleanliness seems to 
“injurious to their health, and tbey decidedly have not iinproM' 
in morals by their association with us.'' * * * 

“ * * To wean the adult savage from his roaming desultory 1'*^ 
nearly an iirfpossiblc task ; our only chuucp of being succcssfw ^ 
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« Ijy turning our attention to the children/’ — Again, in the yoar 
following, the Superintendent reports that he had removed tlie 
friendly aborigines at Navy Bay to Port Mouat on the distant 
Western Coast and continues 4h*us : — 

“ I look upon all attempts to civilize such inveterate nomads as 
“those are as hopeless. We may tame them and render them 
“ harmless, but to turn them into patteim villagers is a task beyond 
“ our power, and will probably not be efectedfor <^ne or4i^o gener- 
“ ations.’' ^ 

During these years all interchange of friendly visits had appa- 
rently been suspended and had ceased, for, at thocloSe of 1871, the 
officer in temporary charge of the a(lmkiistrj:jtion again reports 
upon the course observed in regard to the aborigines during the 
previous official year, 1870-71, as follows : * 

“ They have been discouraged from visiting our Stations in 
‘‘order to prevent an intimacy between them and the epuviots^ and 
*^are confined to their jungle homes, of which six^have been con- 
“structed for their accommodation in their own hauuts/'‘f‘ 

Again, however, were our relations destined to undergo a yet 
further modification, and with the arrival of a new Superintendent, 
a revival of the previous policy was initiated ; for in . the first 
Adniiiiistration Report of this Office*; it is distinctly enujjciatcd 
that efforts would be made to extend the circle of oAr influence, both 
North and South, it being futther added that the friendly tribes in 
our immediate,, vicinity had acquired complete reliance upon our 
disinterestedness in our dealings with them, and that so far ns had 
been ascertained, our intlaence upon them had been speh as in 
many cases to induce them to abandon their wandering and erra- 
tic habits and to settle down in villages ; and that though cultiva- 
tion had been previously wholly unknown to them whil^ located 
ou the sea coasts on the edges of their Vast primjval forests, 
they were now commencing to slupv an interest in the culture of 
h 'lit and vegetables, and were induced to bring in honey, wax, 
shells and turtles to the settlement for sale, I 

• — * 

* No. 078, dated 5th September Gulf in 'the former year?*, (by tho 
1871. Adiniuintratiou Keport. Goveinmciit India) was not re- 

t It is but just, however, to re- placed on tlie station until J\Iay 1872 
that the discontinuance of the (by tlie Steamer “ irnduuntcd” — 
'visits to the various Islands was not since relie\%l by tin* T. Government 
wholly due to local causes, as it would Steamer “ Enterprise ”). 

JPpt‘ar, that from 1809 to the year % In the report of Mr. Brandis, 
1'"'^“, Port Blair Settlement was loft upon the Andaman Forests of August 
wholly without a steam vessel’ or 1864, it is stated that no less than 
local means of communication 26 varieties of timber are foflnd^ tho 
With the adjacent Islands or the Ni- more valuable being the nine descrip- 
jobius. The Steamer “Kwang Tung” tions enumerated on next page 
iiUYJug been removed to the Poi^iau 
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Strange as it may appear, all children brought in from 
native wilds whose age permits of tlieir retaining any recoiled ion 
of a nomadic'* life still prove untamable, and they prefer a rever- 
sion to it to any of the inducements held out by the more ad- 
vanced stages of civilization us encoimteied| by them in the En- 
glish settlements ; whilst infants nursed by alien fostcr-niotheis 
can witlylifficulty be indu«ed to recognize or return to their own 
tribes. I)uring<^he next three years the intermittent visitvS, which 
had been discontinued, to ih^ aboiigines in tlieir own homes were 
occasionally ix-aumcd, and there can be no doubt with most bene- 
ficial results. 

*In the earlier ' days’ of the penal settlement of Port Blair, 
desperate as were the chances of escape through such hwu ly 
inijiicnetrablG jungles, the coasts when reached, tenanted by theMi 
fierce and implacable savages and beyond, the ‘ vast, salt, dicml, 
etorm?!, deq)/ hundreds of desperate convicts annually hoping 
agatnst hope, committed their fate to these pathless forests. Ttn- 
riblc indeed must often have been their doom, and yet not inure 
appalling tlian that wliich awaited them should they venture to 
return. IJnhod by a common bond of syn\pathy in misforiime, 
tliese men, mhny of whom 'had been led to the commission of 
Iheir ciiuies by^ the example of others (in tho fearful slrugglo 
upon tho continent of India, of the mutiny and rebellion of tlie 
year 1857 ) would iguoro all claims^ of caste and creed and unite 
in niio d( sperato efloit to regain their freedom, uiH’ebarred by tlio 
evident privations and sufferings of those whoso fading coiinigc, 
with tho'insupportahlo pangs of huiigei', had compelled unwillingly 
to return. To this day may bo found 'traces of the inexorable 
seventy of tho di.-cipline then enforced. Flogging, branding iip'^a 
the forei^ead,^' and oven death at tho hands of the executioin-r, 
all woiv tiioij, and air ('([ually failed to deter attempted escapes; 

, 1. r^((lt)0k (I’turocnrpius Tndicus ... ... lEV/a.) 

2, F) mil 1:1 (Land Mtiu'Uiia liypoleuca ... ... lun'z) 

Xannpciuiiiiylieu ... ... ... (Bullet woOil) 

8. Thiiijvan ... ... ... (ITopea OJorata ... 

10. Thit.niu ... (Podocarpus Polyst.cliya R. Frowin 

11. K Yuovnaliu (?) ^ ... ... approaches Preniiia Pyraiiiiil^itiv) 

ir». Maiblc-wood ... .f. (Lioapyros Kuizia ... ILcvn) 

23. Bhuny (Teiidoo-Burmpse) ... Diosjiyroa Fy rrliocarpa 

Kyadoo ... (ALodcia) . rroucously deein».d aaudal-wood) 

Mijce tlio 'late of the above u-iiort, Bpeciui; 11 copied from the Ih’in^ 
liov' ever, tlicre have been consider- bearer of the original iuj^ciiptJ'^'^ * 
able addiUoiiM to the vaiieties I cally Run Baliadoor riiiigb, 
discovered of valuable woods. 8ee vici of the Meerut District crime 
note o\^ Fauna ami Flora, highway robbery with murder, 20 

••To this day many of the con- Juue’4G.” — (18 iG.) ^ . 

victs retain biaiided upon llmir fore- 1,243 convicts escaped into ^ 

heads tlieir number, otlenco, and date jungles in March and April) ^ 

of sentence. Thg follovvmg ia a whom 114 
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ilie severity of tlte discipline may be said to have reached 
its* climnx wlien, in one June day of the* year 1(S58, no less 
tlian ciglity-six convicts, whose only offence had been an unsiic- 
Oi'ssful attempt at escape without violence, and who liad since 
siinondercd to autliority, were condemned and executed by the 
Superintendent. To 'such a death v/hal were the horrors of a 
lingering decease by starvation or the ^dangers of sudden death in 
a hostile attack at the hands of the savage aboijjgines.,* Many of 
the men so braiuhid Will, perhaps, eventually obtain their release — 
after 20 years passed in transporfatiou — under the operation of 
llie more enlightened and merciful rules recerily i^itroducod, but 
they will bear with them to their ‘graves «*t his ineffaceable stamp 
of guilt and shame. 

To revert, Iiowover, to the aborigines. Of later years, or in fact 
since our communications witii them were placed u{?on a more 
friendly footing, the ruthless murders of escaped coy\;icts in the 
jungles have virtually ceased ; and as rewards arc paid for \heir 
re-capturo numbers are now annually brought in. One report, 
tli.'it of 1 873-7 shows no less than 32 recaptures due to 
tlic ir assistance, of convicts, whose lives would in earlier years of 
the settlement have*been sacrificed to fhoir vindictive animosity. 

For the past fourteen years, and since the establish m(?nt of iho 
''homes,” or places of call, upon their coasts,* whbre food to 
supplement their scanty farci during the more trying seasons is 
periodically placed by the wise munificence of the Oovernment, 
a more kindly Voeling has been engendered, which no efforts shouhl 
1)0 spared to foster and., maintain, havir)g regard to tJio higher 
aims ami objects which, initiated and led to the original estab- 
lishment of these institutions. 

Wliilst, however, every care sliould be taken to av4ii(l in any 
way unduly pampering the race, whilst puuishmcnt'v as well as 
lowards should be equitably meted out and bestowed when 
deserved, a distinct and w^ell-defined policy in regarjl 
to the uniform treatment of the various tribes throughout the 
idands might well be determined on, certain fixed principles in 
regard to visits, presents, rewards, rcquk'cipents, &c., being adopted 
and recognized (such only as were capable of being readily 
nnder.stood by tliose to whom applied), and these should be 
nndeviatingly pursued and persevered in. Placed beyond the 
individual caprice of rapidly succeeding administrations or charges, 
snch policy would slowly but surely work its way to the under- 
fitandiug and intelligence, as also later, to the higher appreciation 

these people ; and having assumed the sovereignty of the islands, 
^nr duties and responsibilities in regard to their primitive inhabitants 
^^^ould be not only fully accepted and recognized but honorably 
^cted up to, fitful and spaspioJic changes of individual treatment 
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bfjilig most studiously avoided. That as a race the ahorigines ;ire 
capable of culture, past experience has demonstrated ; of the fact 
that they recognise kindnesses, their conduct has evinced some 
proof; whilst the low, sordid state 'of their savage life has becu 
established beyond the ^ possibility of quejtlon.^ Though it is 
evident, then, that the lowest state of savage life in our immediate 
vicinity and under our administration, is perfectly consistent with 
the co-exVotence#!of a large civilized community in its midst, it is 
scarcely creditable to our rula that such should be the case, or that 
after an occupation of 20 years, we should be forced to admit 
that comparativefiy nothing has been achieved towards the 
amelioration of frhe s(3rdid moral degradation of these savage 
ocean waifs. 

With some few observations upon the manners and customs 
of these aboriginal races we must now bring our remarks to a 
close. ^ Of‘tdic language but little is yet known, and to such 
of ftiu readers as ‘would desire to pursue this branch of the 
subject further, we can only commend the perusal of a recent 
brochure,* upon the Bojingijida, in which the latest acquired 
information "has been recorded, lhat thq, dialects are most 
immerousds an ‘established fact. Whether this however be due 
to the undpui)ted teiideucy of the absence of script to permit 
the dismeml)ermcnt of a language into a variety of dialects, 
the philologists have yet to deterhiino. Ordinarily fearless as 
these undaunted savages have proved themselves, they arc far from 
being free from the superstitions of demonology, and have a firm 
bclitTf inrtbe malignity of evil spirit who fly chiefly during the 
darkness ; and though the Andamanese j/ossess no form of worship 
and make no efforts in any way to propitiate tho demons, it caji 
' scarcely doubted hut that the skulls and human bones which 
they arc in the habit of wearing appended to their necks, are 
amulets intended as preservatives against demoniacal influences. 

* Universal as appears to be the belief in evil spirits, and in Uielr 
influence over human beings, no trace has been found of the 
practice oreperformance of any rites, exorcisms, or enchantineii s, 
orof any fittempts at cmijiiring such, so uniformly practised in 
tho Nicohars ; and dt may therefore be questioned whetiier 
this belief extends to demoniacal pbssession, or is confined to 
vague idea of a malicious desire on the part of evil spirits 
to "’injure the human race so common with such aborigines. 
It does not appear that diseases are in any way ascribed to tn 
action of devils or demons as at the Nicohars, and though destiu • 
tion and injury are feared from their agency, all ideas in conue^^ 

* The Ijord’s Prayer translated and Nicobara. Calcutta : Thacker 
into the Bojingijida language, by Spink & Uo, 1877. 

E, H. Man, Asst. Supt. Andamans 
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with tliell* powers are believed to bo very ill-defined and vague, 
and scarcely, perhaps, even extend to the usual* earlier conceptTous 
of the influence or power of spirits of an unseen worJd over the 
cosiuical phenomena of nature.* • 

Mr. Homfray, to whom reference has already been made, and who 
for many years past has maintained a very fntiinate intercourse with 
the various tribes iu the vicinity of PorJ lilair, is fully convinced 
of their belief in ghosts, and ascribes to this sourc^e their*peculiar 
habit of instantly quitting any encanjpment in which a death may 
have taken place — such desertion often continuing from tliree to six 
months. This point has not, however, been fully* established, and 
must, ai yet, he accepted with som*e reservation; as it is by others 
asserted that this desertion of the encampment is simply induced by a 
ft belief in the iinhealthiness of the site as evidenced by its assumed 
lidluence upon the death of one of the members of \he tribe. 

It may bo that both causes are not without their iyfjuenco in 
this matter. . * , 

Singular as it may appear, their method of interment much 
resemides that of which some traces were recently found at 
Wezikon in Switzorhmd, and which is U)at asserted tp liave been 
in vogue in the period^intervening between the two ‘glacial epochs. 

A kind of net-work frame composed of rattan (cane) lyicker 
work, or more often of large leaves,^ is made in whiclf the'^deceased is 
placed. f The knees are, however, bent back to meet the chest, 
the limbs being, then tightly bound with ligatures of jungle fibre. 
The corpse is carried to a distance of about a mile from the encamp- 
ment, a grave is dug and the body is hastily interred, slight 
mound marking the spot. The funeral party returns to the encamp- 
ment which is immediately deserted for some (li.stant spot, selected 
Ju the meantime, and approved by the tribe. The body, prior-fo burial, - 
IS never left alone, the parents or wife laying* down beslvte it during 
the night. The ordinary avocations are pursued with^mt interrup- 
hon, and the body is removed for sepulture as quickly as possible.. 
■After the lapse of a month or two, however, the grave is revisited, 
mid with every demonstration of grie/ the bones and liml)s Jf Tlie 
doccased are divided, each person presefit carefully preserving one 
'^ich he retains, and which is later often worn eyj an amulet append- 
ed to the neck ; possibly on account of its supposed metaphysical 
eppratiou in averting evil. How fur^this ruteption of such ghastly 
tidies may be responsible for the* origin of the theory of tho 
mithropophagous habits attributed to these tribes, it isdifli- 
determine ; it is equally so to connect these observances 

l onned by the aborigines *Kapa\ or is suspended between two » trees, 

' j corpse is also frequently • a fire being left burning at the foot 
foim'''' machS,n Xraised plat- of the trees selected. A fire is also 

J ot the branches of a single tree ordinarily lit at a grave. 
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with the return of the perturbed spirit of the dccenscd as -.1 
spectral apparitions “ making night hideous/' having regard to tho 
entire dismemberment of the body if it be accepted that tln- 
aborigincs recognize the exist enca rof no Miving powers’ suporior 
to, or distinct from, and unconnected with, visible matter. Death, 
in fact, can but be regarded by these tribes ab annihilation, or a nieie 
cessation of existence,^ and the evil spirits and unreal shadows 
'which to sai^ to daunt and teriify diuing the dark hours of tlio 
night, an otherwise fearless race, need not necessarily be connoctid 
ill their primitive and simple minds with goblin-visitations of llieir 
deceased pivigenitors. Death itself they regard with iriditTeroiico. 
•Like Epicurus, Uiey consider' that it meivly lobs us of sensation • 

As long as we are, death is not ; and when death is, we arc imt 
Life has no more evil for him who has made up his mind that il 
is no evfi not to live. *' Death may he afTirmed, in fact, to be ic- 
garded hy^thoso tribes simply as a dissolution of matter. As wltli 
tUo uidigeuons natives of Hindustan, frantic dances are of fivipicnf 
occurence, llcre, however, they would appear to be wholly un- 
connected with any religious observance, and arc rather the inili- 
cations of friendliness and good-will upon the amicable meeting 
of any ,of th^I tribes or iip(;>n other ' festive* gatherings' than, as 
ofteij the case elsewhere jn the East, the expressions or outlet of 
any fauatfcal l^3ligious emotion. There is much singing during tlie 
dances. Magic, incantations and witchcraft arc unknown, and tlio 
origin of the evil spirits, like that of Ahrinian in the Zoroastrian 
Ontology is wholly unexplained and unaccountedlfor. Priestcraft, 
in the qutire absence of a religion or priesthood, is necessarily im- 
possible with a people destitute oft any instinctive belief in 
existence after death, the racq affording in this respect a singu- 
lar aud^ most marked contrast to the Nicobareau priest-iiddca 
tribes. • 

Although* possessing neither religious ontology nor belief in tlic 
existence of a Being superior' to man, morality is yet recognized ; 
and simple as are the nuptial rites and ceremonies amongst lli^ 
Uirlmiian race, naked and ‘wild among the trees on isles nml 
woody sjiores/ unchaskity after marriage (though common before) 
is alleged to be almost unknown. The actual wedding ceremonies 
are said to be as follows : ^ 


* This description as also that of lips of one Deodnath, a convict 'V'"! 
the mortuary rites is translated from escaped from Port Blair in 1'' ’''^ 
a vernacular (Urdu) Manuscript but returned after 13 months’ n-'i* 
dated 18 CI. The writer Koshee Bam dpnee with the aborigines in ti c m* 
was {apparently a convict in tho Fort terior. He had by them been 
Bkiir Penal Settlement and obtained,, permitted to marry an Audaimtuei'' 
his release in that year. His narra- female, 
tive was recorded, he alleges, from the 
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T4ie bodies of bride and bridegroom having^ been daubed with 
red earib, both arc made to sit on leaves spread upon the ground 
iit .some distance from each other, in presence of the entire tribe. 
A third person who officiates “as master of tlie ceremonies, but 
lias no priestly functions, then takes the bridegroom and leading 
him up to the bride, ‘in growth a woman thougli in years a child/ 
scats him close beside her. He thou pre.^'Cn^S a number of b^ws and 
arrows to the bridegroom (signifying that he must liencetbrth sup- 
poit his bride by his own prowess with such weapons) and turning 
to the assembled tribe, he couples both names, r.Qpeating the 
v;o\\h Ah-ik (take away) several tiihes. This completes tliQ 
cenmony, and the nuptial-knot thus ‘tied no divorce can 
sever. 

So few are the wants of these primitive races, that tho'iiows and 
allows thus presented to the bridegroom often constitute the sole 
^\oiidly possessions of the young pair. Ignorant of the^lflxniWs ol 
civilization, they have as few wants in the present’ as anxieties in tbe 
fiitiiro. Such huts as exist, (if by this name they can bo correctly 
desciibod) arc constiucted but of a few palm leaves, tightly bound 
together and overlajipiag each othor. They have four pos*ts only, tlic 
two anterior being mueh biglier than Tlie two po.stcrior dues, the 
latter being close to the ground. Open' on all sides, they* aflfdtd no 
privacy whatever. It is to one of tliese that the i.sland-bride is 
conducted by her mate. The whole property of the aboiigines may 
ho said, in fact, to consist of some bows, arrows, and lances, in the 
ii'C of which they are expert,^ with a few canoes, and tlie skulls ol 
oiiic pigs, fish, and turtle.^ 'There are usually in each damping 
liound of these wandering tribes one or more lints superior to the 
od. ill constiuction, and the.se are it}served for the chiefs oj; leaders 
'1 the clans. Their roofs are better prepared than thog^, of the 
cinaiiuler of the huts, which otherwise they resemble in all respects, 
ave, perhaps, that they arc somcwhnt larger. 

With the.se aborigines, whose clock is the sun, whose hour-glass is 
shifting sand of the sea-shore, three seasons arc said to repr^\se#l 
’•'li only conception of time. Fiist, the *dry sea.son, covdiing the 
‘'"uths of February to May and termed F(bYj-6d(/o (liter.dly, (pi ich 
'"b; ‘"secondly, the wet or rainy season, terimid ixnd incliuliiig 

iiiunths of Juno to September; and thirdly the neutral or inter- 
‘‘It'd uito season, rdper, covering the Bemaining period from Octohei 
January. Their food during the first season consists of honey 
and jungle fruit, whilst during the second they subsist mainl} 
preserved jack-seeds and wiUl pig; and as these latter bccomt 
towards the close of the third season they ck(i out a some- 
Jdiat pfecaiious subsistence wutli ifish and turtle, having tiiwardi 
close of the second occupied themselves in the preparation o 
aud nets for &ucli pursuits, They also cab il^e fruit oi th( 
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mangrove (genus Rhizophora)^ a largo leguminous bean, and of a 
wild spinach. 

Their canhes varying from 20 to 30 feet in length are of most 
simple construction, and as is usiUil'with all yet savage races, con- 
sist of one log of wood (Bahjadahs)^ the^ centre perseveringly 
hollowed'Out by means of a small adze or axe. The head of 
the latter is now found* to be made of iron (said to have boeu 
recovered froni wrecks) but formerly a sharp shell or flint 
answered all purposes. Of prophylactic or therapeutic art, they 
know absolutely nothing. Of the use of simples, plants or minerals, 
for the cure or* mitigation of disease, they are yet profoundly 
ignoraut. Bletidfng is, ‘ however, frequently adopted as a specilic m 
all cases, and the paticut freely and copiously himself leis blood, 
or causej? tbc operation to be performed by his wifo in a ruthless 
and barbarous manner. The use of a red preparation for extcrti;i! 
appUcatiaa* is found to be resorted to with great frequency, but a?, 
tbfs is also a[jplicd‘for the adornment of the person, it is doubtful 
wbetlier it is accredited with any hygienic properties.f 
Taught from their earliest infancy to dive and swim, those sable 
nurslings of*fchq ocean rival the finny uatives^of the clement in the 
rapidity M’itli vvliich they claive the billowS) or plunge feet foremost 
‘ down aloi»g tlic wave/ 

During the dead long summer days, which make the ocean 
glitter like a lake, the aborigin<‘s mdy be seen bounding from cragt^ 
crag as they watch and follow flie swiftest moveimints of their piey 
in the crystal fishful waters below, or erect, bow in hand, motionless 
upon some rocky promontory, their glossy ebony skins glistening 
in the sun, tlioy stealthily await its approach within reach of their 
barbed missive, which but rarely misses its aim. Then plunging 
into the dancing waves they follow and secure their spoil, rotinn* 
ing triuinpTiijut with 'it to the shore. A bow with arrows tlie 
child’s first toy, so expert do they become in its use that iieitlnT 
beast nor fish escapes them, and the fact that their skill may ofti n 
la^erju'ove all upon which the tribe can rely or depend for tlie 
sarics of bare existence, no^ doubt strongly influences tlie thoughtlul 
care evinced in training the children from their earliest days to 
handle with siicli facility Iwth bow and spear. 

Thus, subsisting upon the luxuries of seas and woods tliey 
no effort whatever to till or cijtivate the soil, and clinging to the 
coasts they appear to penetrate but slightly and only in pursuit 

This word is said to refer only oxide of iron is undoubtedly 
to those made of the large Baja wood by the natives with hygienic proper 
the canoes being spoken of by the « and affirms tliat from its j 
various names of the woods from application it can be readily 
which they are constructed. m\ned whether the wearer is aniUa 

X Mr. Man is ijf opinion that the rejoicing. 
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of the wild pig into the interior, where the primeval forests are yet 
aliAost untrodden by the foot of man.* Imjeed it may be said 
that these aborigines approach very closely Tetinyson’s conception 
of the squalid Oriental nomadic Ravage, wandering on from island 
unto island * at the gateways ot the day* — 

“ Iron jointed, siippltl sinew’d, th»*y shall dil^p and they shall run,’* 
Gatch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl their lances in the sun 
“ Whistle biiek the parrot’s call, and leap tWe^rainbows of tbe bi^oks.’* 

That the race is gradually but certainly becoming extinct theria 
seems but little reason to doubt ; butf no accurate data exist for any 
reliable computation of their present numbers. jSfot.only can they 
themselves not count beyond two, but tlicir, langyiage has no wojd 
expressive of numerals^ and they are often wholly ignorant of each 
others existence, scattered as arc tbe various tribes over the insular 
patches of lands Tliicli they now occupy ; consequently rMthing but 
the barest conjecture can be hazarded. In 1857, Dr. Mouat, the 
President of the Government Commission, fixe^J the prol^ablc-^^pu- 
lation at 5,000; in 1807, however, it was estimated* in a Govern- 
ment report not to exceed 3,000, and the probabilities seem to point 
to even this being an excessive estijuate in tbe present year, in the 
light of tlie better kniDwlcdge of the^ distribution\ of the various 
tribes since attained. ‘ * 

During the heavy rains of the monsoon montliSf froth th?* effects 
of exposure to which their iU-constructed lints offer little if any 
protection ; often greatly pressed to provide the bare necessaries 
of subsistence; subject to the malaiions influences of tbe dense 
mangrove swamps, (the tvees of which have the appearance of 
being * rooted in the d(-<p,’ amidst its calm) unclad, ilf-nurturcd 
and compelled to follow the erratic wanderings of the tribe, 
what wonder that numbers of the children peiish in infancy!— 
and tliat a race, whose females are fuT. from pr^^ifrg, nhoqld^ 
.itradually become extinct and be swept from tbe face of the earth ; 
hnm which it will inevitably cre*loug disappear, leaving but the 
slightest traces of its existence. 

Wm. B. BIRCa- 


* To this there are perhaps some exceptions as^ the case of th^iostile 
J jj^r.iwa tribe. 

of the Andaman Islands, will 
issue aa ^»cohars by fhe same author, to appear in our next 

as a companion article to the foregoing, — E d, 
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1. Turkistan. By EJ, Schnyler. i 

2. The Shores of AraL By Major Wood, n.E. 1876. 

3. Ccfimpaig)^ on the 6xu8 and Fall of Khiva. By MacGahan. 

1874. 

4. Notes on the Central Asian Question, Romanofski, 

.6. Turkistan ^azet{e8, ‘187.^-76-77. 

T O Mr. Eugene Schuyler, an American, we owe one of the most 
thorough books on Turkistan and the Russian possessions ia 
Central Asia yet published. As Secretary of Legation for tho 
TJnittj^J States at St. Petersburg he had exceptional opportunities 
for gaining infarmation of which he has not scrupled to avail himself 
fully. Although, as he says in his preface, the care taken that he 
should Incur no personal danger or penetrate into no regions pre- 
viously unexplored prevented him from giving information of new 
territories, yet ifhe chief aim of his journey was to study the politi- 
cal and social condition of the regions which had been recently 
annexed by Russia ; as well as to compare the state of the inhabi- 
tants under Russian rule with thosh still living under the despot- 
ism of the Khans. In this he has been most painstaking and 
has collected a store of most valuable information. 

Mr. Sdiuyler took the regular post rbad from Samara to Tasli- 
kend, now the head-quarters of the Odvernor-General of Tiirki- 
stan. Of this tedious journey, comparing it with the accounts given 
by Major^Wood and other travellers on the same route, one cannot 
help being'ljtruck with the vast area of steppe, a separation worse 
than sea, as it only admits of one line of traffic, which lies between 
Orenburg and the Syr Darya. In the Khiva expedition of 1873, 
asjn the previous one of 1839, which terminated so disastrously, 
the ti^opa being obliged to tuin back on account of the cold, the 
great Kitghiz steppe vlas one of the chief difficulties. Regular 
relays of horses ana requisite, and though with their aid the 
journey may be accomplished in wmter perhaps even better than 
in summer, in either case extremes of temperature are met with ; 
and practically Russia in Europe is as much if not more separated 
from her Central Asian possessions than if the Mediterranean 
rolled between them. The distance from Orenburg to Kazala is 
aboufc,500 miles in a bee-line, the width of the Mediterranean fm^ 
Mavseilles to Algiers. Nor is the difficulty then over, for Mr. 
Schuyler informs us that goods from Orenburg or other pla^®® 
frequently arrive at Kazala at timeSi when, owing to the state oi 
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the.roads, it is impossible to carry them further, ami they mukt 
theiefore be stored for some weeks or possibly 'months. Romaiiof- 
ski tells us that it requires nearly two years to move? troops and 
stores from the Volga across the* Kirghiz steppe to the advanced 
posts of the Bokhara frontier. , 

A railway to cross the steppe at its narrowest part, between the 
Caspian and the Aral, was under consideration some years ago, but 
little is heard of it now ; the railway sctieme hai>eithei* been put 
on one side in favor of works of more immediate importance, or 
the difficulty of navigating the Caspian, the uortliern half of 
which is ice-bound for several moqths in the ye&r, and the Aral, 
which is extremely shallow and liable to siidden*and furious gales, 
may have deterred the Russians from its construction. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining good fuel in sufficient quantity woujd also be 
far from light. The oft-quoted assertion of Major Wood that a 
cannon ball fired in Central Asia costs £ 2 , of course ^nclud.^ the 
previous cost of manufacture, for a recent Russian »authority jiuts 
the cost of carriage of one Russian pood, which is nearly equiva- 
lent to 361bs. English, as averaging 4 roubles or 12 shillings from 
Moscow to Tashkend. In fact he computes the c^pstf of transport 
of a pood’s weight of goods from London to BoKhara»at about 
9 shillings, or what it costs the Rusvsiafns under thp most favorable 
cuuditious to transport the |ame weight from Moscow to Tash- 
kend only. 

From KazaU, or Fort No. 1, the post-road follows the course 
of the Syr Darya as far as the town of Turkistan or Hazrat 
Sultan and then goes through Chimkend to Tashkend. * Of each 
of these places Mr. Schuyler gives a full and interesting description. 
It appears that at Tashkend General Kaufmann as ^overnor- 
General holds a regular court and ** imitates in the state,_lL^j££epa^ 
the eastern monarchs by whom he is surroundc/1. He never 
rides out, so I am told, without a select guard of Cossacks and even 
his wife and children had their escorts. These, I believe, werfe 
abolished after the unfortunate remark of some newly-r%rw5«d 
officer who innocently enquired what lady that was under arrest. 

The Russians do not seem to have been as much troubled with 
the great shoe question ’’ ^s ourselves ; foi* we learn that they 
have not the slightest difficulty in entering any of the mosques 

Tashkend, and are not even requested tO take off their boots ; 
*^ioreover, by what seems a great stretch of politeness, there is no 
ohjection made to their smoking in the precincts. 

From Tashkend Mr, Scliuyler went to Bokhara by Chinaz. 
The latter place was at first thought by the Russians likely . to be 
^ importance as it was the iiead of steam-navigation on* the 
?yr Darya, but the stcamers^of the Aral flotilla are so irregular 
^ their visits and the navigation of the rivev is so bad as to 
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discournge any private companies from starting vessels tli^re, 
thus it remains a little Cossack settlement. The current of the 
Syr Darya is .so strong that it takes throe weeks to ascend the 
river by .steamer from Kazala to Chmaz, a distance of 700 miles. 

The Russians evidently originally supi) 0 ,swl not only tiiat tiiere 
Tvas gold to he found in the .sands of the Oxus and Syr Darya, 
but alsot^hat g^dd was *11) be made by trade through navigation 
of these rivcis. Unfortunately they are neither of them easy 
of navigation. According to* Major Wood the Syr Darya is ice- 
bound for three n)onths in the year; and, as high gales prevail 
on Aral during qntum,n and Avinter, the Russian vessels are ou 
service only in Moy^ and October. The entrance of the river is 
okstrufited by a mass of shoahs. The entrance into the Oxus is 
veiy liltld better ; its cm rent is also so rapid that when Major 
Wood ascended it in the “ Perovski,” the steamer had very givat 
difiicftlty to make., any way. In winter the river is unnavigahlu 
on account of Ice, and caravans have been known to cro.ss the 
river on tlie ice as high up as Charjui and Kerki. Anotiier 
difficulty lies with fuel, for the carriage of coal from the Volga 
is so expen.'^ive /uS to be prohibitive of oom^nercial success, and 
the “saksaul” or steppe plant, though abundant enough, is 
so bulky ill ‘comparison with its heat-giving powers that MaoChihaii 
speaks of a steamer towing one or two hargcis loaded with futl 
for its journey. The discovery of coal near Kliojtuid may (Mid 
this difficulty some day, hut the coal is not of lirst-rate (juality 
and at present th(.*re is difficulty in woiking and transporting it. 

The most cm ions fact about all ihiis portion of Asia is thnt, 
though now aiid to a (b-give, it lyidoubtedly at one time .supporfid 
%a dense Y^P^datiou. According to Mr. Schuyler theie i.s an old 
fegt iid'tli.tiKho whole valley of the Syr Darya was at one tnno 
BO thickly .s(?ttled that a nightingale could fly from branch to 
trancii of the fruit trees, and a*cat walk fiom wall to wall and 
housetop to housetop from Kashghar to tlie Sea of Aral."' 

tfirtiout giving full credence to this legend we know fmin 
ancient history that on, the I>anks of the rivers were large and 
flourishing towns ; agd there are mins and tiaccs of ancient culti- 
vation moniioned by every tiaveruu* .sufficient to show that the 
country which can m^w barely support a very small populatwn 
was of old densely populakd. ^ 

To whatever cause it may be due, it appears beyond doiiht 
that Central Asia is rajiidly desiccating ; and there is every reason 
to suppose that this has been going oh for many ages. Not enl) 
does tradition and the evidence of Jprnier cultivation show this, hid 
the statements of recent European travellers tell us how raphlly 
the Caspian and Aral me shrinkinir, o*/eitakeij bv the evcr-iucHMis- 
iiig desert. 
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Thus in the Russian naval expedition to^the Caspian in tlie 
year J/cS2, under Count Voinovitcli/the Goinushtapa or Silver Hill 
is described as an Island. In 1819 Muravief found' that it was 
no longer an Island ; and was t1:)fd by the Turkomans that it really 
had been an Island and had only been .joined by the dry land 
some live or six years previously. The Bay of Hassan Kuli, on 
the map apparently an excellent natural^ liar hour, is, acci^’ding to 
Colonel Venukoff, really nothing but a large 'puddlS almost 
hiiliien by rushes, and boasts of an average depth of three feet. 

The Bay of Aschi or Alexander Bay on the eas^ coast of the 
Caspian has lately dried up altogether. ‘ So shallow is part of tl;e 
east coast of the Caspian that according to the same authority 
steamers have to lie out at an incredible distaiice from the land 
tlie cargo lias to be shifted to small vessels, from tb(?sd again to 
boats, and finally carried to land on men s backs. Similarly in 
the sea of Ami Major Wood says the bed of the Abn^iP Gn.S^was 
covered to a depth of 3 feet in 1848 but is now dry and iiiuler 
cultivation, Schuyler says of the eastern coast of Aral that one 
may wade for miles through the shallow water. 

Major Wood’s opinion that the imi/iciise amo’^nrof earth in 
siispensioii brought down by the Oxds has been in great* part the 
cause of the vast deseits is no doubt coirect ; for tjie CAi th'In sus- 
pension gets laid down by t^e numerous irrigation canals, then 
dried by the sun, and dispeised as sand by any wind, thus coverintv 
iiud smothering the cultivated soil and gradually filling up the 
small iriiption canals at a (Jistance from the river. In the course 
of centuries this must be, of very considerable moment. ;*an(l any 
change in the course of the river would tlius make its former bed 
a centre from which the desert Nvould spread. It is ^^Iso to be 
imted that in any wars in this formerly fertile distih-^.. 
thing done obviously was to divert the water-streams and render 
the country desert. Even in tribal feuds this might be done, and 
m countiy almost irreparably ruined, conquered in fact by deseiL 
o( ei ancient conditions of warfare the conquerors wonM 
ite to restore the country, nor, 'if 'tb^y desired it* is it as 
asy to restore lertility as to do.stroy it. Jn this way^lie vast 
J^^eits of the Kara Kum and Kizil Kum luive most probably 
/j is very strong evidence that at one time the 

xas Caspian tbfough co*untry W’liicli is now so 

1 He y desert that Colonel Markosofs force in the Khiva ex- 
^^73 could not advance for want of water beyond 
for ^ 1 Scliuyler quotes fibm a letter in tlie Exchange Gazeite, 

ivar * '^^‘***n which the newspaper immediately received a 
“ Almost the* whole expt'dition was ill. Sixty 
With troops returned to Korasnovotlsk 

their arms, The camels, the booty of > the Tuikomaus, 
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v^ere abandoned in the steppe. The expedition returned in a 
most miserable state!*’ The utter impracticability for troops to 
march by this route from Krasnovodak direct to Khiva was 
demonstrated by Colonel Scobele# who rode within 6 miles of 
Ortakui with Turkoman guides and was scarcely able to obtain 
sufficient water for his small party. 

A great part of this way across the desert goes by the Uzboi or 
old bed of the Oxus by* which that river formerly discharged into 
the Caspian. The change of Qourse of the river seems to be thought 
extraordinary ; but there are similar cases on a smaller scale in the 
Punjab ; for*exafnple the* Beas, which some 160 years ago used 
to fall into the ‘Sutlej near jJlooltan, now joins that river near 
Ferozepur. The oid bed of the Beas is shown in the maps, and 
is no doi^bt still distinctly traceable. Indeed late reports say 
it is now showing a tendency to return to its former channel. Again 
aboi\J; 186€ the Hoang Ho changed its course over a distauce 
of •Some 300. milfes, and in place of falling into the Yellow 
Sea DOW falls into the Pechili Gulf. The old bed of the Oxus 
is distinctly traceable at the present day from Khiva to Balkran 
Bay in tho Caspian, being strongly marked in most parts by the 
Chink, i* a sWp line of cliff which divides the Ust Uit 
Plateau' from the Kara • Kum desert. The tendency of tlie 
river still to flow in the old channel is shown by the fact 
that, in spite of the dams erected* the water occasionally bursts 
through and In 1850 forced its way as far as ’Sary Kamish, a 
distance of about 63 miles, where it flooded an immense area of 
ground. • Some such occurrence might* account for Varahery’s de- 
scription of a large lake near Sary Kamish, of which other travel- 
lers make no mention. It is, however, considered that the volume 
water^n the Oxus so diminished by irrigation canals iliatit 
would now Itp insufficient of itself to reach the Caspian. But a 
somewhat similar ancient bed seems to exist between the 8yi 
•Darya and the Oxus, tending to show that at one time the Syr 
poured its waters into the Oxus and the united riwrs 
flowea into the Caspian, oi; that vast inland sea which Major Wood 
conjectures may have e'xisted by a conjunction of the Caspiau aud 
Black Seas before the waters of th^ latter burst through the Bos- 
phorus. For a considerable distance on the line between Kazala 
and Khiva there is still a channel of water called the Yard Daiy^ 
or old river ; and Major Wood and Mr. MacGahan, who both tiave * 
led this way, speak of the numerous dried-up irrigation canals 
found even where water no longer reached. Again, the great an 
rapid, though now shallow, river Chu, rising near the Lake Is^ 
Kdl, flows in a more or less direclr line towards the Syr Daiya^ 
eventually loses itself in the marshes and lake of Saumal Kuy_ 
the midst of u pst desert and steppe. And not far, geograpJi* 
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cally spealcin^, from this point the river Sarysu, coming from thb 
north in a dirfct line towards the terminus of the Chu, also loses 
itself in salt lakes and marsh land. The latest Russian theory, 
put forward by M. Chaikofsky iif the Turkistan Gazette^ is that at 
one time the Chu and ^Sarysu joined, fell into the Syr Darya and 
Oxns, and that one immense river rolled towards the Caspian. 

From this may have arisen the first impulse of some of ^he vast 
niijjiatory hordes of the middle ages. If this now iesert land were 
formerly fertilized by vast and united rivers, and in some war con- 
nection with tlie river diverted, the people forcibly driven out by 
he loss of the greatest necessity of life would fight with despera- 
ion to seize other lands more westerly and thus the wave of de- 
truction roll on from tribe to tribe, from nation to nation. 

But the hand of man alone would be insufficient to v^est the 
:ourse8 of such mighty rivers. M. Chaikofsky’s theory is that the 
;^hu was the main supply issuing from the Issik Kuh whicbjake 
vas fed by the Kasbkar river. At the present time the Kasbkar 
[lows toward the Lake and suddenly, about 4 miles from it, in the 
little level plain of Kotmaldi, divides into two branches, one of 
^Yhich conveys a smj^Il portion of water into the Issik Kill, the 
[)thor falls into the river Chu. There is thus the extraordinary 
condition presented, that a river at a very insignificpt fjistsmce, in 
an almost level plain, passes by a ready receptacle for its waters ; 
and on the other hand a lake d,300 feet above sea-level has a con- 
venient natural* outlet of which it does not avail itself. It is sup- 
posed that at some unfixed epoch the bottom of the lake by geologi- 
cal action sank, thus arresting the efHux of its surplus waters into 
the Chu. Major Wood is*of opinion that the changes of the great 
liver-courses and the depth of Aral may have occurred not once 
hut several times. The rising and sinking of the botloffi of IssiJ: 
Kul would clearly have the greatest effect if the riveijs were joined 
at any time ; and that Issik Kul may have altered its level more 
than once would seem probable from the statements that it throws' 
up household utensils of every kind, human bones, &c., an4 
submerged buildings lie in its depths. ,A favorite scheme with a 
Hussiau party is to restore as far as possiMe this former' order of 
things and utilize the vast amount of water ♦now wasted in the 
desert. This is strongly opposed by another section on the obvious 
ground that the expense must be eijormous^ while the success can 
be doubtful. With reference to this plan of making a navi- 
galjle river to the Caspian Mr. Schuyler says : 

“ There seems to be this difficulty in all the schemes for the im- 
provement of river-navigation, that the amount of water in the 
nvera is not so great as formerly, owing no doubt in gi’eat 
®^easure to the destruction of forests on the mountains along their 
'^pper sources. Iq order to have sufficient water for navigation 
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ib would seem to be necessary to destroy the Irrigation systems? 
and this by diminis>liing, if not putting an end to, the productive 
power of th« countries of Central Asia, and thus destroying the 
commerce, would remove the only, reason for which navigation is 
considered requisite." 

In the Kliivan expedition of 1873 it will*’ be remembered that 
General Verefkin was fy-s^^to arrive at Khiva, and, after several 
sharp slfifuiishei*, took the place just at the time when General 
Kaufmann, the Governor-General, arrived from the opposite direc- 
tion. Mr. Scliuyler points o\it in as plain words as could he 
written (see Vol. fl, p. 355) that after the capture of Khiva it was 
(Considered necessary intoider tb gain decorations that the detach- 
ment fiom Tashkevd should have a fight. And it was therefore 
determined, to quote Cromwells words, to “ put tlm fear of God” 
into the 'Turkomans, despite the fact that submission had come in 
from the p^ighhouring tribes, and that expeditionary parties had 
betn sharing jlieir hospitality and treated with the greatest kind- 
ness. 

On the pretext that the Khan had little power over the 
Turkomans, and that whey tlie Russians retired lie would get no 
tribute /rom (hem to pay. the Russian money-obligations, the 
Tuikoipians were dirccbal to pay in 300,000 roubles, about 1,000, 
one-third to he 'paid witliin ten days, tlie remaining two-thirds 
witliiu five days more. The elders of the Turkomans were evidtait- 
ly astonished, for wlience were they, whose sole , wealth consisted 
in henls of cattle and the ornaments of their women, to raise 
so much money at so sliort a date*. Hence at once arose an 
obvious breach of faith. ‘‘ And as if to ^nake it still more evident 


that his meaning was war’ General Kaufmann directed the forces 
N^to mal•cl^and attack the Turkomans without even waiting for the 
to ItSy sliToxpi re. H*e' ordered a force to start on the 19tli, ii^i* 
mediately to'inovo on the settlements of the Yoinuds, and Mr. 


•Schuyler says, quoiing the words of the official despatch, ''to 
0 ^' the settlements of the Yomuds and their families to com'pkU 
aesii^ctign and their herds [ind 'property to confiscation!’ 

How t^iia was carriedi out is given by Mr. Scliuyler on the 
authority of an eyeMiitness from Ids own lips. When we had gone 
about 25 miles from Khiva, General* Golovatchef said before a Inrg^ 
number of officers iamy presence ‘ I have received on order 
the commander-iu-cldef. I liope you will remember it and ' 
to your soldiers. This expedition does not spare sex or age, h'; 
all of them.* “ After this the offices gave the command to 
several detachments. The detachment of tlie Caucasus army h'‘ 
not then arrived, but came tl^at evening. Golovatchet cal^^^ 
together all the officers of the Caucasus and said, ‘ I hope 
fulfil all these commands strictly in the Ciicassian style, witho^ 
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qiiofition. You are not to spare either sex or age — kill all of 
them/ ‘'^Tlie old colonel of the Caucasus said ^ certainly we will do 
exactly as you say/ ” . 

The troops carried out their isfders, as MacGahan corroborates, 
and General Kaufman g obtained the coveted cross. 

It has been said the Kussians are more suited to be the pioneers 
of civilization than the British, who thj;iist their laws high 
civilization on the people at once, without reference to tl'fo suitabi- 
lity to the existing condition of tliQ inhahitauts. It may he so ; 
if so, the British army may be congratulated on being spared the 
job of carrying out missions of civilization and* humanitarianisiji 
ill this style. * * 

Mr. Schuyler says it had been foreseen by many persons acquaint- 
ed with the affairs»of Central Asia that the campaign against the 
Turkomans would excite them against Bus.si.iu rule ; and it has 
been found that those sharp measures have not at ont^ civilized 
tlie Turkomans, who, apparetitl 3 ^, arc still unable to i'esisl the joys 
uf plundering caravans. Hence, to prolect their tiading partie.s 
burAVoen , Krasuovodsk and Alaiigiahlak to Khiva, the Russians 
coiistiuoic<l a fort b'^tween Sary Kamish and (jLiidia Urganj 
oil a large canal cut from the Oxifs, which tlu'y gammoned in 
August IS7G with G companies of irtfantry and, one* soiftiia of 
l-’ossacks with artillery aiul rockets. They now find that the 
IVkke Tmkomans are ready at any time to plunder their caravans. 
Ibii'-e in the coitrse of 187G an expedition was mode to Kizil 
Arvat, wliero the Russians have established a fort; and it is openly 
ftiiidin the Tiirkisitoi Gazelle that in order to quio't the TuiTiomaus 
It ivill be necessary for them to cstalilish a fort at Merv. 

The trenty with Kliiva after the expc<lition of 187lj^is given 
td full longtii by Sobuylcr. The chi -f p(di)ts of this troofy 
fiiAt all territory on the right bank as far jw Moshekli is handed 
over io Russia, and the strip of land beyond that wliicli belonged 
Khiva is now transferred to Bokhanvf so that Khiva has no * 
at all on the right hank now. The Russians liavc alse»^.;» 
dihive right of navigating the river, vio Rliivan or J5okhariofc 
dp.'its being allo\vc<i to tratlic on the river without special permis- 
^’"u from a, Kijs^iaii Agent. Moreover, Russi?l has the right of 
<‘d:iblishiug ports and building warehouses on the left bank where- 
it may appear suitable, and the Khivarl Government is held 
^5^q’>()n.sible f<ir the safety of these. As the oasis of Khiva is 
^tnply dependent for existence on the irrigation canals from the 
it is obvious that she lies at the mercy of Russia. Through 
. hiirning down of one warehouse on the left bank a pretext 
•'^ffnrded, on which, without any'^declaraiion of war or notificaiion 
^ other Governments, the Russians are able, by a pure threat, to 
Khiva to any terms at any time, or iu casq of contumacy 
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to close the inigaiion canals and allow the desert to overwlidni 
the oasis. Witli Bokhara tlie Russiau position is nearly similar. 
The head V\’aters of the Zarafshan rivei\ by which the Bokhara 
Khauat exists, is Russian territory ^ and tiiia river is so extensively 
used for irrigation that fven in great floods, not one drop readies 
the Oxus, but it is ahsorlx d in the Karakul Lake auddeserl, some 
53 mil^ beyond Bokhaka. The Russians with their hold of 
Sauiarkahd arc^abie at any time to reduce Bokhara to their terms 
by threatening to cut (»rf ih<^. water supply, with even greater ease 
than could be done iu tiie case of Khiva. A son of the Amir of 
Bokhara is bein^ educate<i iu St. Petersburg. Having such com- 
plete power ovet BoUlmia it.self, and its Amir, the obvious policy 
of the Russian, who desires enlargement of t('r]itory with individual 
aims in ffrcfercnce to imperial strength, is to liolster up Boklmra 
as much as possible. Bokhara has a number of outlying provinces 
on OJcUs which rendered her allegiance nominal or tributary 
ih accordance witli licr strength at the moment. Among these aie 
Sliahr-i-sahz, wliich after an independance of some 10 years was con- 
quered iu 1857, hut again broke out in 1870 into rebellion headed 
by the eldest json of the Amir. The Rii.ssiims, with the consent f 
the Aiifir, assisted him in tlfc reduction of the town and province ( 
Shall^‘i-slibz. /Phey were'of couise easy victors in a contest ivitl 
troops of much iufoiior armament and di.scipline, though the ditli 
cult nature of the country was much against them. To tlic astoiiidi 
rnent ap[)arcntly of the Amir of Bokhara, the territory was liandet 
over completely to him. T(ie Russians also, like Clive, 
astonished at their own moderation,* and are continually liaipmi 
on the wonderful fact that, having put down a rebellion iu : 
friendly country, tiiey did not lijipropriate the land. But it ivil 
f rom the po.sitiou of Russia towards Bokhara that tlic 
appropriatimi can l*e made by tlicm without difficulty whiiieiv' 
a lit moment occuis. They were, howeviT, able to make a useful 
end to tlie oxpeflition by sending in safety au exploring part}’ 
•^^-.flissar and Kolab, as far as the Oxus at Chushka Gn^ar. 
The gco^napliical infunn.ati«u brought back was full hut rather 
vague. ''Schuyler says they went more in search of decorations 
than astronomical observations. ^ . 

Beyond Sliahr-i-.sabz lies Hi.^^sar, where a son of the Amir ot 
Bokhara resides, amt it would seem that the hakims or govenio'J 
of Baljiuin and Kolah are immediately subordinate to the 
of Hi.ssar. M. Mnyef, however, who was with the Hissar expeoj' 
tion, says that Kolab has not forgotten its foimer ruler, 
khan, while Karatigiii with Darwaz are only nominally suhp'j-’ 
to Bokhara, In fact Karatigin used to be tributary to Kliokain - 
but as that State has lately lost much territory and power i 
seems inclined^ to ^.ubmit to its more powerful neighbour. 
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^rtemtis Ward lias most wisely and wittily said, never prti- 
pliesy till you are quite certain ; and it is trwiy impossible to say 
what the effect of the present war may be to the Kiissian position 
in Ci‘ntral Asia. How insulut^cl* they are from their chief base 
has been already shown. Mr. Schuyler estimated their military 
strength in ]tS73 ai some 40,000 men onl\b They may have been 
reinforced ; yet at tljo present moment ave scarcely likely to exceed 
this number. The victories gained in Klidkand by\liandfufi of dis- 
ciplined Russians against hordes of undisciplinod and indifferently 
arnied enemies recall to us the days of Tlass{‘y and Arcot. Their posi- 
tion is precarious, of groat extent, and, like our |f(jsitl'oii in India, 
almost entirely dependent on siipenor po\v\)rs discipline, arma- 
ment, and organization. But these last are thg powers that rule 
the world. Alexander, with a comparatively small army^of Mace- 
donians, conquered and held all these vast regions through superior 
discipline, armament and organization. It has been “irgued ^hat 
because Alexander and others invaded India that therefore a suc- 
cessful invasion of India is now possible. Alexanders men, and 
the troops of Timur and Baber canied their spears, swords and 
shiehls, and required little beyond each dp.y s provision. * 'i’o meet a 
Hriti.sh force in India on t qual terms an invader lAust have with 
him cannon and rifles of latest type with ample stores of aipmuni- 
tion for their effective use. If there were no other reason, this 
would show the impracticability of an actual invasion of India by 
llu.ssia until sli* had coiupiered Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
and also had such command of the Indian Ocean that she would 
1)C under no f(jar of einbarifssing flank-attacks from thc#sca. It 
is not overstrainirg Arteihiis Ward’s dictum to say that a great 
inauy things will happen before th<it. But that Russia could give 
ns an infinity of trouble on our border and force us to wafte monev 
ill keeping troops to subject the neighhouldng tribes, cannot he 
ilouhtcd; and it is for this reason that it would be ohjeclionable to 
IIS to see her in full command of the coiintiy up to the borders of» 
Afghanistan. That tliis wdll occur in tiie ordinary course of evepj^ 

most likely. Rus.sia can strongjhen the hand of , BulTTara 
^nietly and give her full power over the*pi!ncipalities noi*th of the 
Oxus, then step in, occupy Bokhara, and by right of conquest hold 
‘ill territories suhjh ct to her. It may be an ail vantage to us, it 
probably would be so in the wmy yf trade.* Mr. Schuyler in fact 
considers that Russia and England arc needlessly j'-alous; and tliat 
llie true boundary will be found in the Oxu.s. Jhit it must be 
remembered that, just as tlie ^result of the permanent occupation 
'^Coo.stantiiiople and the Dardanelles by the Russians would be to 
y;rce us to keep up, in addition U> our present navy, a fleet near the 
JX-yptian coast at all times, equal, if not superior, to any licet the 
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pfoximity to our Indian frontier would be to force us to keep at 
all times, no matter svhat the European pressure might be, a inilh 
tary force a.t least equal to suppressing any invasions or distur- 
bances she might he able to get up J)y intrigues on our border or 
within our own territories. Either case causing a heavy additiou 
to -the taxation of J3ritisli subjects. 

While at Uokliaia Mr.. Schuyler tried hard to visit Charjui, 
the cplellKatcd ferry ovet the Oxus ; hut tliou«h the Amir at lust 
oave permission for the journey, it was afterwards rescinded. 
He had, therefore, to retrace hi.s steps, and thim travellcil uiio 
Kiudrand wlilcli had not at that time been taken possession ot by 


The "eo"r.aphical position of tlio valley of Ferghana, witli 
nuir.crous„ ^streams and rivers flowing liom three sides into 
the Syr Darya, would lead one to suppeso that it would lie a 
country of luniiitorri'iited fertility. Hut Mr. Sclniyler .shows in 
that deserts eiiconipn.ss the town ; and that, except wlieie riven 

arc near enough at hand to allow of the lull u.so of iriigalion, the 
land is apt to become descit. He says, indeed, that a mop 
of Central. Asia on wlijcli tlie arable lands were carefml) 
marked. wouldl he at once iiis’trnotive and eniioiis, so naiioiv 
would,. ho the green strips along the riveis and at the h-ut 
of the inoununi.s; and lie e.stiniate.s that in llio wliole ot Kiism.hi 
Central Asia, excluding Ihc Kizh Kiiin desert, only 10 p i 
cent! of liic V !ndo is fit for cultivation. Most of the gran. I'l 
army u.se him lo lie hronglit fioin Veriiy, Kop.al, and honilrni 
Siberia.. ‘-A result wliieii speaks plainly as to the value ol It" 
icceiitlv-acnuiro'l Uu.ssiau pos.scs.sioiib. ^ ^ o i k 

From XiK.kaiid Mr. Sebuyder travelled into Soiiuicohye k 
vj^eniy Kuija, Into part of this territory, lately wrested 
"tlrrunuK-iO, the Kubb'iaus are importing colonists Irom other 
of their ih-upire. It is said of these new colonists against t h' 

. will that they mostly consist of tribe.s who baye ' 

jmw rules of compulsory military service. Mr. Scbu^le 
not’'seeiti to have any high opinion of these importations as 
ciilturist's ; indeed in bis conclusion lie says the “ influx 
colonists with tluiir sliiklcss ways is not likely y 

matteis,’' and stiongly bints tbatnliis part of the i - 

he much better off. in the hands of the Chinese, under 
Kulia was a productive and tfiickiy-scttled country. ^ * 1 ^^. 

Of the fRussiun acquisitions in Central Asia, genera y, ^ 
Scbuvler tells us that in 1873 the extent of country 
them" was about 325,000 square miles or as ‘ o 

Germany and Italy, with a scattered population of l, 000 ,uu 
no more than Denmark. 

A full and detailed account ol the*revenue and expenaiiur 
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given, from which it would seem that the Central Aslan acqnisitiqps 
are* far from paying in a financial point of ‘.view. He estimates 
the total expenses in 1873 at about 8,000,000 roubles (or 
j?l,200,000), while the revenue.^ he puts at about 1,627,000 roubles 
(or .r2-t4^,()50), by which tliere would be a deficit of 6,373,000 
nmbles (or X^9^0,9o0)^ and says also that* so much has been said 
of late of the cost of the Government of Tnrkistan, that, by a skil- 
ful manipulation of figures, an attempt lias been made to* prove a 
surplus. This has been done by deducting from \he cx'ponses all 
those which relate to the support of* the army or are connected 

ii h the military forces. In fact, he gives his opyiion,that “ Cent ral 
Asia has no stores of wealth and no econogiical ^resources; neither 
by Its agricultural, nor hy its mineral wealth, nor by its commerce, 
nor hy the revenue to he derived from it, can * it ever repay the 
Russians for what it has already cost and for the rapiilly'-increasiiif** 
oxpenditure bestowed on it. Had Russia known 15 years ago as 
much aliout the countries of Central Asia as slic knows how, Tliero 
call hardly he a doubt tliat there would have been *iio movement 
in that direction." 

A caieful study of this book certainly does not tend to lessen the 
eonoial belle! in the intrigues carried on by Russiivi gencials and 
otiicials when at a distance from St. Petersburg. Ihit aHhc same 
lime it sliows us the strength and w’caknoss of •the llnrlffiians in 
CciitiTd Asia, and the cxtreirie difficulty they would have in doing 
us any injuiy ip India 

“ If England only to herself prove true " — 
and fully justifies oui policy In securing the Eolan pass for the 
Kifcty of tiade and doingiwhat seems best for the attarnmeiit of 
fsccuiity and peace on our liorder^ without taking Russia into more 
tlian secondary consideration, ^ 


11. H. F. 



Art. VIII -the RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 

Essaijs hy Colebrook, Whitney,^ Max Milller, H. II, ]Vilso7h 
Indian ^Wisdom. By* Monier Williams. ‘ 

Antient India, By Miu Mannijig Hate Spiers), 

Translations ty Vedas. By H. IL Wilson, Max Muller, &c., ic. 
Translation of Adi GranlL P>y Trumpp, 

Essay on FIialHc Worship. By Kittel. 

Essay on Ghost- Worship. By Wal house. 

Essay on Non-Aryan Worship. By Col. Dalton, 

Essay on Brahmoism. By Nehemiali Goriili. 

Life of dirishna. By Pavie, Wohm*, Wilson. 

Life of BaMIia. By St Hilaire, Bigaiulet, Beale, Foiicaiix, 
Hardy, &c. 

Eiiulu Siic^s. By H. II. Wilson. 

Indian Castes. By Sherriug. 

Hindai^n, ,By Warm, Hang, Ward, Vaugliaiij Williams. 
Sanskrit I'exts^ By John Muir. » 

Tree and Serpent Worship. By John Fcrgussoi?, 

I MAGINE a person to drop down fr(\in the moon into England, 
anil to inquire generally into the Rel,’gion of the inhabit ants ot 
the British Islands. Some would toll him one thing, some aiiotlinr. 
gcliolars >^ould treat the subject historically or philosophically: 
Divines would treat it theologically : the Statesman would say that 
it was merely a machine to maintain order : entliihia^t'^ 
\yould maintain that it was a .spiritual lever to move the woiid: 
all might agree that it had its origin among tlie people (d 
tlie^S'i^vs, and in the country of Syria in Asia : hut they would 
agree al)og*t nothing else, CJfcept the practice of using hard wouls 
to all that differed from them. It would be liopele.ss lo lind the 
subject treated with impartiality, tnUlifulness, or brevity. 

Our countrymen droj) annually, as from the moon, into Biitidi 
India, and become aware in !!pite of themselves, that they are 
among a people who ignore and hate the rcligdoii of Europe- 
but have a great diversity of religious beliefs of their own. A 
general notion is arrived at, that tli^re are two main divisiou!^. 
Bralim*anism and Mahomedanisni, to which a third, that o 
Buddhism, might be added ; that Extreme antiquity is ascribed ^ 
certain sacred books ; and that raagnifii^ent buildings, and cnoruioa3 
crowds of worshippers evidence the importance and popinJ^*^^ 
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of .the worship. It is proposed to pass the whole subject undfer 
a brief review, referring to tlie important bo')\s on eacli branch of 
the subject. Many points bristle with controversy,, therefore no 
new views are expressed. The, scholar will no doubt find fault with 
the incompleteness and incorrectness : the missionary may take 
olfeuce at the cynical impartiality or indifference with which the 
sulject is handled: the native of India jnay, with more justice 
complain of the hard measure, with which his country and’relioious 
are measured. Cut the subject is approached witli the deepest 
feelings of reverence ; and the object is to allow an Euglisliman 
in a sliort period, to obtain a general view of the Whole^prospect, 
.and to indicate the quarters in which he can obtain further inforin'a- 
tioii. Volumes have been written, but they do not pass under 
the 03-08 of those for whom those pages arc intondod. 

'llie word “ Heligion ” implies the binding of the .soul to Ood 
and is in itself a Indy thing. The first etibVt of the savafje is to feel 
after the unknown powers of nature, and propitiate them. The 
fast cry of the impiiiing spirit, when free from tiie shackles of the 
fle.di, will be to .ask Pilate’s question “ what is truth”? However 
iiiipeifect may be the ideal and the .concrete expression of the 
dogma and (ho cult, they express .the longings'of the hutn.aii 
soul, shaped in its highest possil.le form, and ^lioitld b^jegarded 
with reverctice. It is idle and wicked to denottnee the anticirt cults 
and faiths of the world, and dtitangle hopelessly the questions of 
civilization .and* morality with that of religion, as if some of the 
most depiaved of God’s cteatures wcie not Christians, and some 
members of European confmunities little better than olieathens. 
All depraved and decaying religions a‘.suttie the same tyjie— 
ptiia,! instead of Piety, ignorant auperstition instead of reasonable 
beiK'f. 9 

\Ve must use the word “ Hindu” in its e'thnical spnsc only, as 
a ' native of Indba” without reference to the ndigion, althou'dl 
the word “'Crahinanical” is not a sufficient substitute in the 
Vedic period. We must accept the term “ Aryan” in 
contrast to those forms of non-Aryai) cult, which’existeA iulndia 
wtore the the great Ary.au immigration, .tiid so greatly modified 
ny contact the Vedic religious conceptions, aand some remnants 
or rcpre,sentatives of which* still .survive in the many millions of 
non-Aryan pagans in Centr.al Iu,dia, and on the south-ea.stern 
lomiers. We must reserve our notice of t lie non-Aryan cults, 
uiiui we have di.spo.sed of the Aryan and .all its numerous off- 
_ io tlie Vedic Aryaij succeeded, in duo course, tlie Brah- 

mi.c.al system ; but that w.a.s, long before the Christian cra„8iiper- 
atr.** 'y great Buddhistic conception, and never reigned alone 
ap!*'|‘ rilthough at a later and uncertain period, the new 

eveiopments of Vaishnavisto and Saivism, under which the Brah- 
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inimical prlestliood a^ain rose to power, sprang into existence, 
and drove Buddhisin fairly out of Aryan and Dravidian India ; 
still the vigor of tlie old pre-Buddhistic system was never 
restored ; and Jainas, Mahomedans*, Christians, Jews, Fiie-worsliip- 
ers, Lingaitcs, Sikhs, and many other-Jseijts, stood out in stronor 
contrast to each other, and in open antagonism to the Religion ijff 
the majority, which ceasofj also after the Mahometan invasion, to 
be the sffUe religion, and lost its power of direct and indirect 
persecution. 

Let as now consider the period, the place, and the earliest 
documents of ‘the ‘Aryan religion. As regards the period, there 
is but one ascertaited dAte anterior to the Alahomedan conquest, 
and upon that peg 'hangs all chronological theories. A famous 
Sovereign, ,name<l Cliandragupta, is identified heyond all reasonable 
doubt witli that Sandracottus, king of Palihothra, who is recorded 
by ^reek 11 iotorians to have received the ambassadors of tlie 
successors of jMexander the Great His grandson, Asoka, is 
identified with Priadasee who raised columns in ditferent p.iits 
of India, existing to this day, enforcing the observance of Buddhis- 
tic practictv. By another process the date of tiie birth of 
Buddha k fixed^with general* consent at B. C. G22. The theories 
of schobirg;^ based u})on these facts, arc most moderate. Colo- 
brook, testing up*()n certain astronomical data, wliich are notaceepf- 
ed by modern science, fixes 1400 B. 0. as the date of the Wda^; 
Max Muller by another proces.^j arrives at 1100 B. 0. ; making in 
the one case the sacred books of the Aryans contemporary with 
the Exod<us, and in the other with’ the establishment of the 
Jewish Monarchy. Admitting some such \late as the latest possible, 
we must leave ample room for thT3 development of the magnificent 
language, Vhich, in its^ earliest documents, shows unmistakeable 
signs of rnany^ centuries of wear and tear. The grammatical forni:^ 
are not the simple primate position of roots, such as are presented 
in tlie Hieroglyphic texts of the cailicsb Egyptians at a period 
by a thousand years at tlie least. Our oldest document 
of Mel)rew, as of 'Sanskrit, ^wbich can safely be placed at Ib jl 
B C., presfent us with a fiighly-finislied Synthetic language, which 
does not represent tli^ earliest offorts^of even a cultivated nalioib 
far less of pastoral immigrants. We must, however, leave it to the 
license of speculation tu fix th^. epoch of the great Aryi^n immi- 
gration and the gradual compilation of tlie Vedic Psalter, whtek 
may, like the Jewish Psalter, comprise poetic snatches with the 
difference of nine centuries — for not less a period of time separate^ 
the Waters of Babylon ” from the Psalm of Moses. But it i'’ 
not ‘for its antiquity, not for its* continuity of hold upon tic 
human race, that the Yedic conception stands preeniuien ♦ 
The cider religions of the world, the Egyptian, the Proto-Bab)' 
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Ionian, the Assyrian, the Syrian, and the beautiful creatiotiS 
of Hellas, have perished many centuries. Delphi is silent : 
great Pan is dead : the great institutions, foiiiuled by Moses 
and Zoroaster, have shrivelled up to a fragment of a nation, and 
they have been for centuries in exile, without a country or 
language. The great Propagandist systems of Christ, Buddha, 
Maliomet, Confucius, and Laoutzee are of historical dates. Alone, 
out of the hoary mist of antiquity, stands the Wdic cenfeeption, 
still revered by millions in the country of its birth ; and out of its 
loins has proceeded a still greater religious idea, which, in varioife 
furins of Buddhism, dominates over countless millions df non- Aryan 
niccs. No such marvellous phenomena ha's the» world elsewheib 
seen. 

With regard to the place, there can be no doubt. In,, the Pro- 
vinces of the Punjab, to which the heart of the writer of these 
pages will ever look back with feelings of the tendei'e«t, k)ve and 
(loepi^st regret, those Vedic liyrans were composed by vishis, or 
Wise Mon, not necessarily Brahmans, amidst a pastoral population 
^vliioli had at some not-far-distaiit period left the original home of 
the Aryan race on the Oxus, from which at a still more remote period 
h:i(l struck off westwarll the Olt, the* Teuton, the-^ Grmco-Latin, 
the Lctto-Slavonic, and southward the i great Iranic stein^ The 
language must have been formed after the parting; hs, though re- 
S 'lnbliiig in some particulars, ft is essentially different. Attempts 
have been made iio collect alt tlie words, which are the common 
property of tlie undivided Aryan fiimily, and reconstitute the 
Jiiolher-Ianguage, and from those dry bones to arrive at some idea 
ot proto-Aryan or pre-Aryan religion and customs. That religion 
f^jXH^lily took new development ; in the Iranian branch it was re- 
hind into Fire-worship, in the Indian it degenerated into Pamtheism, 
Wc Hnd the Punjab alluded to as a country of seven rivers : 
probably the Saraswati forms the seventh. VVe find un’mistakeable 
‘'illusions to the great ocean, which pushes us on to the conclusion 
that they had found their way down the Indus at that early period^ 
lliough they had not as yet possessed themselves of the ’^allejT of 
luo Ganges, which river is only once moiitioncd. 

They found tribes already in the land of a d,arker colour, with 
^dioin they waged perpetual war, and they appear to have warred 
‘'iniong themselves. 

Ibe documents are known as the Vedas, and are four-fold: 
y of them are now accessible in both text and translation, 
ound the latter there is a great controversy, whether the tra- 
itional interpretation should be followed, or whether tlie same 
^^|ould be extracted by strict exegqsis of scholars. These venerable 
are of unquestioned genuineness. No copy has come down 
^ earlier than the ninth century of our era, and no lapidary 
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inscriptions of any aoitiqiuty ; and in that respect the religions of 
India are in a far less favourable position than those of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, which are both represented by original documents of 
between 1000 and 2000 years before the Christian era — free from 
the risks of the careless popyist, or the designing manipulator. 

The Vedas are made up of hymns : upwards of one thousand. 
They what we ought to have expected, yet v»hich no one of later 
generations coul(i have designedly composed. There is an antique 
simplicity of thought : the sentiments are childlike, the first sobbing 
and plaintive cry of a human family to their Great Father, avIio 
inado them, and to Naturef and the Elements, the great Mother, 
who nourished them ;* and with the childhood of our race and 
religion every true'beart must sympathise. There is no attempt 
at cosmogonies and universal knowledge : there is no self-conscious- 
ness, and nothing is found, which will in anyway support the gigan- 
tic aJ^omiaati'diis of Vaislmavism andSaivaism ; there is no meutioii 
ofTlama or l^rishna ; Vishnu is indeed mentioned by name, as tlie 
one who takes throe steps, symbolical of the rising, midday, ami 
and setting suns, or by another interpretation. Light on Earth as 
Fire, Ligli4f in the Atmosphere as Lightning, Light In Heaveu as 
the Surr; and ^iva is supposed to be identical with lludra, mention- 
ed in of the Hymns ; there is no allusion to the great lliuilu 
Triad, or to transmigration of souls, or to castes, or to the ranthc- 
istic Philosophy of the wise or the |;ro'5s Polytheism of the igno- 
rant: there is no mention of temples, or of a monopolizing Brah- 
inanical priestliood, and not the slightest allusion to the Liugani, 
The suA is worshipped, but there is Vio mention of the plauets: 
the moon is noticed, but tho constellations never. 

Tho blessings asked for are temporal ; the worship was domestic, 
addre.ssecf to unreal presences, not represented by visible types 
and therefore not idolatry. The physical forces of nature ^vel■e 
worshipped, which appeared asrposml^ly rival, certainly irresistible 
•deities: those that struck the mind most, were Fire, Rain ami 
tho Sun ; and thus Agni, Inclra or Vayu, and Surya consti- 
tuted th* earlier' Vedic Tiqad., With them were associated the Dawn, 
the Storih Gods, the Eafth. the Waters, the Rivers, the Sky, the Sea- 
sons, the Moon, auchthc Manes of ancestors. Sacrifices woroolloa'ii 
both by warriors and priests, as food to the deities, hymns 
sung, and handed do\in orally* and a ritnal was established. 

Idje growth of religion is necessarily as continuous as the 
growth of language. Tho soul of man appears to possess as i^ 
congenital attributes an intuition of ^a great, just, and wise GoU) 
a seu;se of human dependence, ^as evidenced by want, sickness, an‘ 
ddkth : a rough, but true, distincfe'ou of good and evil : a hope e 
a better life, though a very carnal and material one. Two causes ivcij 
at work to assist the developmeut of * the simple Vcdic 
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first was the artifice of the Brahmardcal priesthood, who 
sought to secure and increase their power f\nd second the in- 
voluntary local streak of non- Aryan religion. Tluis gradually 
anthropomorphism grew, and .c^emoniolatry. It is possible that 
the priests believed in the unity of the Godhead, and that these 
separate fanciful creations merely represented different phases of 
the Divine nature, the different attributes. and spheres of opera- 
tion of the Creator ; but tlie vulgar mind could not comprehend 
this, and thus Pantheism sprang into existence from a too-gross 
conception and a too-material practisA 
We can only allude to the theory of the Tree ^ind Borpont wor- 
sliip of pro- Aryan India with feeling^ of respect fof the f>roponndef : 
it lies outside the subject-matter of our discussion. J t is asserted 
hat Buddhism is but a revival of the coarser superstiti^ju of tho 
lon-Aryan races, in which the tree and serpent played so great a 
).'irt among the Nagas. We are not ju.stifie<l, moreov^ 4 i 4 aitrihiit- 
ng the entire work of civilization to the Aryarj immigrants: itiie 
eniains left by the Bhars, iinc|uesti()nably non-Aryans, indicate 
111 advanced civilization, from which the Aryans may have borrowed 
11 arohitocture, as well as in religion. If.timo be just, vse shall find 
Lt length how much Semites and Aryans, all over As?a anddCurope, 
iro iiidebtul to their non-Aryan, and non-Semite predecessors. 

It has been the fasliion to look upon tlie Brahnianical system as 
)ne which admitted no pro.solytes. That it was at one time esseri- 
ially propagandkit, is evidenced by tho spiritual domination wliiclx 
t lias as.sumed over the non-Aryan Dravidians of Southern India, 
iiid iiy the famous colonization of Java and other islands of tho 
Indian Archipelago ; but ffroiu the cailiest days it lias gone on 
^liMirhiijg inferior races. The name “sudra” was applied to those 
rt’lio settled down in nominal submis.sion ; tlio terms “dflsya”and 
‘ndodichha’* were reserved to tho.se who remA?ned hostile and unsub- 
hicd ; and with this absorption of l^etcrogeneous elements lias fol- 
owed a modification of cult and ritual, Jn spite of the Vedas and* 
the Brahmans, or perhaps with the connivance of the laB;ej£.,i 
here has ever been an undercurrent of pagan-Tisages ;*and^the 
^h.^htest examination will demonstrate* tiie existence •of local 
^I'jtcts of worship in every part of India, o{ which the sacred 
^noks make no mention. Se'itiper, uhique, et ah omnibus*’ may 
the cuckoo-cry at Benares as it is at Homs?, but it is equally 
‘^•'founded. Just as the lloiuati Catholic visits local shrines 
gives way to a low form of worship in connivance with, or in 
'P'fe of, his priest ; so in every part of India there are devis on 
"'^fountain-tops, there are holy lakes, there are volcanic-fires, 
j^pas tho.se of Jowala Alookliee iu the Punjaub, there are floating 
'' ■'uds such as tho.se at Muudee, *and other local celebrities and 
'^Uicutics. 
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While on the one^de the simple nature-worship of the Aryans 
was being diluted by the admixture of non-Aryan elements, on 
the other side it was becoming developed, and exaggerated, and 
stiffened by the Brahmans. The Vfedas gave birth to the Brahmanas 
the Aryanas, and the IJpanishads, and a Vf^st crop of dogma and 
ritual. The object of these compositions, which are now more or 
less weli-known to us, was*to work out and to record the working out 
of the mysterious thoughts of a succession of men, who had the 
widest range of mind of which man is capable. They sought 
and sought^ in vain, by a process of speculation and introsppc’ 
tion, for a fitting*ohject of worsliip, and a fitting base upon which 
they could erect *a m6ral standard : if unassisted reason could 
have brought down God from Heaven, they would have achieved 
it. To these books succeeded the Philosophic period at unkuowa 
intervals ; whether of centuries or of decades, it is impossible 
to «iy, as‘i^e“'magnificent language in which the aphorisms are 
clSthed shows no such divergences as to enable a parallax of 
time to be discovered. At any rate they did not considerably 
precede the Grecian Schools of Philosophy ; as Buddha, who mai)j- 
festly was^,he last in time, was contemporary with Pythagoras, as 
well as with Ccmfucius in China, and Zoroaster in Persia. There must 
have haj 2 ii at that period of the worhl’s history, a great searching 
of heaits, The six Indian schools of Philosophy, represented by 
Kapila, Patanjali, Jairnini, Vyasa, Gautama and Kanada, sprang 
into existence in the deep longing of the perplexed heait to 
solve the sad mystery of existence : — what am I ? — whence came 
I? — whither do 1 go ? Under differeifo names, and by different 
processes, they shadowed out some force* otlier than their own soul, 
whether as Visvakarma, or Purusha, or Brihaspati, or Brahma, 
or Atraafl, or Paramatman, the one Eternal, the one Universal Sou), 
They discov(;red at least, wliat savages never knew, tliat each one 
had within his own individual self a germ of the Eternal ; ami 
^they proceeded on to investigate how he could free the eternal 
lelcQlpnt from the miserable perishable integuments in which it 
was enfolded, ft was the^old struggle of Pneuma and Sarx ; ami 
one feels' the deepest sy’^npVt-hy with those antient far-away half- 
naked sages, for it the real question, which has ever baffled schools 
and nations, and lies close to and perplexes the heart of war 
The Vedas in their simple Psalmody had avoided the sad questioi 
of the origin and object of TPaiu, Sorrow, Sickness, and Deulb 
the reason of Birth and Death, the existence of a future state 
and the inequality of human fortunes. But these wonderful phil® 
Sophie aphorisms indicate the yearning of the poor heart of wai 
after the unknown. The intelligent Brahman would, no doubt 
then as now, say that the various symbols and idols were oulj 
manifestations of the one God ; the ‘Sun is one in the heaveu*) 
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yet be appears iu multiform reflection on water of the lal^e. 
The various schools and sects are but difleren? doors to enter the 
same city. But the Ritualists of those days could #do no more 
than the Ritualists of mod€V’A times. In proportion as the 
Philosophers became more atheisticj^l, the ignorant classes 
hecaino more superstitious. Books of elaborate Ritual sprang up 
by the side of books of daring free-thinking, and outward form 
was found to be but an opiate of the consciAice, which might 
deaden the pain, but could nob eradicate the evil. The result was 
the creation of an Esoteric and Exoteric Religion : a mass of 
grovelling superstition crowned by • an ap^Jx 6f philosophic 
atheism. The Philosophers of these schools,* like the French 
Abbes of the last century, had not the honesty and boldness to 
recede from the State worship. This step was reserved for the 
bolder spirits who preached Buddhism. 

In the meantime the Aryan race had pushed dww^itbo vglley 
of the Ganges, and reached the Soue and the Vindya range :nhe 
non- Aryan had been incorporated, or pushed to the right in the 
mountains of Central India, or to the left into the skirts of the 
Himalaya, Up to a^ certain time, as, to tlio fixings of which a 
grand controversy exists, the sacred books bad bceu‘* handed 
down orally from generation to gCDcration ; but a tjn^ came, 
when an offshoot of the great Pherdcian Alphabet found its way 
to India, whether by sea ffom Arabia, or by land from Persia, 
is the subject of another great controversy. The two Asoka Alpha- 
bets represent the oldest character of writing in India : of 
indigenous character, eithef ideographic or syllabic, thero is not a 
trace; nor would so self-conscious a people have failed to notice 
the steps by which tl)ey reached ttlie wondrous art of expressing 
sounds by symbols, if they had themselves passed thi^)ugh that 
great intellectual process which we see e'^idenced ^in the docu- 
ments of the Cliiiiese, Egyptiar^s and Assyrian nations, none of 
wliich attained the sweet simplicity of such an alphabet as the Phe» 
mciau. The Brahmans had advanced in power and arrogancoj^ au(JL^ 
had codified the scattered laws and customs in a ff)rm smih as the 
'vovld has never seen equalled. Tl’iefa\v»of caste was *laid down 
a rigorous hand : intermarriage of the ivarrior and priestly 
caste, which seems to have been possible in Vedic periods, was 
now impossible : if these laws had ever praotical effect, the Sudras 
must have suffered intolerable hardships, but safe inferences can 
ho drawn from anecdotes in the garrulous heroic poems that they 
'''ore not so enforced. The life of the ordinary citizen is mapped 
into portions with a ridiculous precision : the most respectable 
.ers of families were expecljed at a certain period to* leave 
home, take to the woods, live the life of a hermit, giving up 
property in a way which a greedy heir would no doubt 
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stlictly enforce. The savage custom of children of eating their 
old parents with salt^nd lemon, which prevails among the Battas 
in the islamj of Sumatra, seems to be more merciful than to 
turn the old couple into the jungles ascetics after the comfortable 
life of householders. The baneful snare of penance and asceti- 
cism, the greatest scourges of mankind, physically and spiritually, 
began to spread in one of Its most arrogant forms. The heavciia 
were pe(f[)lcd by^iiction with gods, who were not gods in power. 
God identified with the universe made up a Pantheism : the vast 
immemorial forest, on which t'ne settlers were ever encroacliiiifj, 
was peopled *witlk ogres: .holy men n)ade a moiit of retiring to 
these solitudes, and b3’ a life of chastity, self-denial, prayer, 
sacrifice, and physical suffering, obtained such power as shook tlie 
gods in their celestial seats, and compelled them to have recourse 
to unworthy expedients of tempting those holy men to commit 
some breacj,i^fi.thcir asceticism in the society of lovely damsels sent 
by dtTie celestiiils to tempt them. The kingdom of heaven was 
taken by violence. Fervent prayer bad then, as in the mindset’ 
some (‘xcited fanatics still, the power of fulfilling itself Wiieu 
poor llumaiyty deals with its relations with the Godhead, it is sure to 
lapse iiitu soim^ absurdity.* ..Fancy and fiction, falsehood and cre- 
dulity, liad tlieir full play with tales of miraculous lights with tlio 
ogres, wH^interlupted the saciifices, the victory being followed by 
tiie descent of showers of heavenly flewers, the sounds of heavenly 
music, and the sight of heavenly dancers : thus wc find ouiselves 
in the Heroic period. 

At whatever period the conception of any avatar” or “god 
in the fle.'^li ” was first arrived at, it mnrkfj a wonderlul progress in 
religious development, 'i'hcre mvist bo some deep truth uudeil3ing 
thc”straug»' intellectual phenomenon that God sliould descend Ironi 
heaven, and assume Hie form of a creature for the purpose of 
saving the world. Such a notion was unknown to the Semite and 
the noii-Aryan races, until in {he fullness of time the Word was 
made Flesh, 'fhe Brahmanical system records nine sucli manifesta- 
tJons,^iie ^‘arlier ones bein^ animals, or partly so, the later heroes, 
thus again inaiking progress. Tlic tortoise was succeeded by 
the fisl”; the bear by^ the man-lion : then followed the dwaif wbo 
made ibe three gieat steps : the two Ramas, Krishna and Biiddiia. 
all were manifestations, of Vishnu, and are therefore the creation^ 
of a period, when the worship of that deity had became paoi- 
mount. With regard to the earlier avatars, wo can do nothing 
speculate : but in the story of Parasu Ram we recognize i 
struggle and the victory of the priest over the warrior-class, an 
in Rafna, the son of Dasaratha^ we recognize a real 
who lias undergone a double transformation, first into a legeiK^^ J 
hero, and centuries afterwards into a powerful god. J 3 acchus a* 
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Horcules certainly, and probably the other deities of Hellas aAd 
Latium mounted the same staircase. feet seem here to 

touch ground : we have arrived at something whi^h resembles 
history legend interwoven \v?th religion, but with a largo sub- 
stratum of possible faqt. . ^ 

The grand epic poem, the Bamayana, gives the narrative of 
the life of this great hero. It has beer^ remarked with truth, that 
both Kama and Krishna come before us in 'two capacities as 
men and gods,' but that it is in a certain portion only of the two 
groat poems that indications of the hitter capacity appear; and that 
they have been added for the purpose of illu.H, rating the divine 
character, as an incarnation of Vishnu, the fom* idea of an aft^r- 
age, and can he omitted without interrupthig the How of the 
heroic song. The mere mention of Rama and Krislina in an 
early hook will not carry with it the admission of the early worship 
of these heroes as divinities ; they were knowiF*«4iaracter§ in 
fabulous history, but later ages have elevated them,., very muc'\ as 
by lapse of years the Virgin Mary has been growing into a divinity 
or something more than mortal, Joan of Arc into a saint, and 
the fancy of a future §uporstitious age might convert King Arthur 
and Ivohiiid into gods. We must treat them as'they .''ppear iu 
the eye.s and ears of the people, though it partakes of an^^achron- 
ism. 'i’ho great poem of the Bamayana has been* followed by nu- 
merous other Sanskrit poems Singing over again the same favourite 
strain. Not only have the Sanskritic vernaculars repeated the 
same story with variations, but the iJravidian poets have caught 
up the melody after their oVn fashion ; and far away in Jiiva, Bali, 
and Loinpok, islands ot* the Malayan Archipelago, the same 
story is found, not servilely transkited, hut as original compositions 
ui Kawi and Javanese. In the midst of all the riclt confusion 
of ideas, where fancy runs riot in sonorous* ’lines and harmonious 
polyphoiies ; where the wild magijificence of the diction vies with 
Hie wild conception of which Oriental languages alone can be the 
sufficient and skilfully wielded exponent: in the midst of gor^eo.uSr-P 
descriptions of power, scenery, citms^ and n/iraculous events, 
towers up the grand knightly form of i^he great national hero, 
whose idylls have not yet been written — £> miracle of chastity, 
devotion, and self-abnegation. * 

fu No. XLV. of this Review, ^twenty-three years ago, the 
^jnter of these lines gave a full account of this hero, tracing his 
^teps from Ayodhya, the capital of his kingdom north of the Ganges, 
uoiigb the great and pathless/orest, which tlien separated Northern 
lorn boutherii India to Lanka or Ceylon, and identifying the 
S^pgraphical landmarks. ThesQ details lie outside our present 
^^hch embraces the religious aspect of the narrative. Let 
ronect on the lofty chefracter which either existed or whicli 
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wUs conceived to have existed : how unlike what miglit have been 
anticipated : mono^my, chastity, filial obedience, conjugal 'fi- 
delity, self-at)negatioo, self-control, humility, are not the or- 
dinary characteristics of an Oriental hero. As regards the 
under-lying meaning of the legend there^ have been various 
interpretations : it may represent the struggle and victory of 
the Aryan over the nonrAryan races of Southern India, although 
of that ^truggle^'thero are no traces in Dravidian literature :°it 
may indicate the struggle of the Brahmanical party against tlio 
Buddhists, Jains, heretics and" atheists ; or it may mean the great 
mystery of th6 struggle betwixt good and evil : or, lastly, the strug- 
gle between Vishnu aad Siva! Some would fall back upon the 
irrepressible solar theory, and in the giants and ogres see dark- 
ness or wpiter. We prefer to believe that such a hero really 
existed. 

l^questi^^bly it has a reality with the people of India, both 
national and religious. In it we find the germs of the rcligiou,^ 
conception of bhakti or Faith, the reliance of the worshipper 
on the tutelar divinity for protection, tlie origin of the ordinary 
social salutji^iou of the people, a component part of a large por- 
tion of 4.heir dames, and finally the motive of their greatest 
nationa L fe stival. In tho ^aurora of all religions, the theatre, 
which at a later^period is so far separated from all connection with 
the worship of the divinity, is intirndtely associated with, and is 
part and parcel of, the idea of Devotion. Thus annually in every 
city, and in every cluster of villages, this popular legend is enacted 
by living* actors in the eyes of a sympa^thetic, devout, and exulting 
people. Temples and shrines are scattered over the land. The art 
and zeal of the statuary, the poet, the painter, and the prieht, 
have vied*' with each other to extend the worship of Rama and 
Sita, and through thcAi of the great member of the Second 
Triad, Vishnu, The legend no jloubt developed in the hand of the 
chronicler, very much after the manner of the legend of Arthur 
.M^nd tlie Chanson de Roland in mediaeval Europe, but it was to 
the absorption of •this legend into the service of religion at a coni' 
paratively late date, tlmt it owes its wide expansion : and how 
this came about we have no information : that it is post- 
Buddhist, and therefore after the “ Christian era, there is 
doubt. 

Measuring by the gauge o^ religious <levelopment, there must 
have been a considerable interval betwixt the promulgation and 
acceptance of the dogma of the avatdr of Vishnu as Rama, and 
the avatar of the same deity, as Krishna, Both were of 
wairior class : both were ea^t^^ly potentates : to both were 
ascribed miraculous powers, and martial prowess ; but one was 
the type of virtue and modesty, the •other of licentiousness and 
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Blameless immoralities. The hand of the priest appears more 
clearly in the latter legend ; and the concej^tion of Faith, or 
hJiciJctif is laigely expanded, and with it comes Xjove i# Love spiri- 
tual as well as eartiily. If pehance be the leading feature of 
Saivism, and duty of liamn, love, anoceaq of love, is the element 
in which Krishna reigns. He is the god present in many places at 
once, the object of the love of thousands^ the satislicr of that 
love, while each thinks that that love is spocitii and peculiar. 
No one can read the Gita Govinda, the Indian song of sou"s, 
nid the Bhngavad Gita, the grandest effort of unassisted human 
intellect, without fooling that he is entering into a new order of 
i<lcas, and has advanced in the diapason oi* the ‘•human intellect 
fur beyond the Vcdic, the Philosophic and the Heroic Periods. 

The documents, from which we are informed of this great 
personage, arc the great heroic poems, the Alahahharata, the 
Bhagavat Purana, the Oita Govinda of Jayadeva, atf?5:**n%any other 
ivoi ks going over the same ground. The portions of tlic great pob^n 
ivhich relate to Krishna are manifest interpolations of a much 
Lilcr date. The war betwixt the kindred tribes, which took 
pince on the banks of, the Saraswati in the Punjab, wai pro hablv 
iiiteiioi to the story of Rama, where we find tiie Aryans •settled 
peaceably far down in the valley of tho'Ganges. There ^tniJy have 
been a chief of the name of Krishna engaged in the conflict, but ho 
^represented as sovereign of ’Dwarka on the shores of the Indian 
dcoan in the Peninsula of Kattywar, south of the Vindya rano-o. 
Ills historic period may have been 1300 B. C, hut his apotheosis 
.aiinot date earlier than 700^ A. D., and was clearly suiTouuded by 
111 atmosphere of controveiV. We see his superiority asserted over 
other deity, and each in }iis<urn is exposed to ridicule and 
k'hat : Siva and Bralima, his partners in the new TrAd, Agni, 
Indra, Vanina, and Yama, the old Vedic deities, are pll placc(f at 
I disadvantage in the legends conpo,sed to elevate the worship of 
Ivnshna. The attack upon Indra seems to have been specially an* 
ntellectual movement, a rebellion against the worship of 
dements. At that stage of human progress th*h IiearVs the 
^vorshippcr seem to yearn for a personal "deity. Indra Could at 
best only punish or protect in this worldji hut the new reli- 
Jious conception could protect* in a world ^beyond the grave. Tho 

gyptiaus had arrived at this idea of Osiris tw^o thousand years 
■ailier. * 

"llie question as to the degree in wliich the Judaio-Cliristian 
‘gious tenets, and the Bra lunano-Budd hist, operated upon each 
^ mr la the ante-Mahomedau period, requires to be handled 
Plj I severity of judgment, , and by a cold, impartial mind, 
a they fell within the same periods of history, and that contact 
possible in the time of Che Ptolomies, and subsequently, is 
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beyond all doubt, ^he early navigation of the Red Sea, the Per- 
sian caravans from the Euphrates to the Indus, might have 
imported, on exported, doctrines, thoughts, and ideas wliich can- 
not be forgotten, words, which once*spoken live for ever, as well as 
articles of Oriental and occidental product. cBut on which side wag 
the balance of ex.change ? Much learning has been wasted in this 
. great ^ontrovcijj Therd is a resemblance between Krishna ami 
Bacchus, ‘between Krishna and Apollo, the lord of life, of poetry 
and light, the object of adniiration of lovc-stiickeii maidens ; 
between Krishna and Hercules and Orpheus, and a strange ami 
weird congruity of circumstances exists in the legend of the Indian 
liero-god and — wb speak with reverence — the Founder of the 
Christian religion. • 

It is pflTssible that pictures of the Virgin Mother of God, and 
the legends of the false Gospels, may have reached India hy 
ine&ns of estorians, and details may by a subtle sympathy of 
rcA’gious consciousness have been incorporated in tlio nascent 
Icg'^nd of the young Krishna. Indignation is felt as for an 
injury done against those who have asserted that the story of 
the Evairgelists was borrowed from Ivdia, yet those wlio 
without^a shadow of proof ^vould have it that tlie Indian legend 
was deiisfijil from Syria, mifst not complain if tlic Brahmans turn 
the argument round, and point out how much of European pngaie 
ism has been incorporated in CTiristianity. The (comparative 
Mytliologists may probably derive the two kindred legends from 
the same common origin of the solar myth, 

Tlie ^momblancc of the names is* fortuitous. There was an 
alleged Tuicessity of Vishnu being again born in the flesh to lid 
the world of Kansa, king of AhUtra on the Jumna, who became 
aware that a son of Vasudeva and Devaki would destroy him. Ih' 
therefore imprisoned *tlie parents, and slew their first six cliil* 
dreu : hut Destiny was not thus to be baflled, and tlie seventh 
•was miraculously transferred from the womb of Ids mother to that 
— rfif !yiother woman, and born as Bala Rama ; while the eighth, 
Krishna, <30 calletl becau.se .of Jds dark hue, was by the favour of the 
gods, in spite of walls add guards and rivers, convoyed by his father 


to the care of tlie wiffc of Nunda a shepherd, whose child was conveyed 
back in excliaiige. The child was tlius brought up in a stable am 
among shepherds. lu the legend there is mention of a star, aiul 
a payiiiont of tiibiite. Then billowed the attempts of Kau^a h 
destroy the young infant, followed by miraculous feats, ami n 
most lascivious youth, in which Krishna surpassed Solomon. 
not in his wisdom, at least in the number of his wives. 
to 'this that ho raised the dead, not a usual type of Indian ndiaclcs 
cured a deformed hunchback, and removed tiie vStuin of sja 
by a single look. The Bhagavat Gita has been curiously aualy^^vOj 
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and numerous passages selected as manifest loans from the Evan- 
gefists. It is forgotten by such critics tliat^ere coincidences of 
language go for nothing, and coincidences of thought may be 
explained by reflecting on the common fount of Oriental maxims, 
and ideas, and conceptions, which can be traced back to a period 
long anterior to the Cluistian era. 

Others have traced in the legend the struggle of the Brahma- 
nical system against the Buddhists, or of * the Ya^shnavisU against ■ 
the Saivites. Others have found in the strange license a reaction 
agaitist the severity of Buddhist manners. The lascivious and 
cainal fancy of the poet dwelt on the^ love of ,, the -.shepherdesses 
to their lord, wliile the more cautious theologians asserted that 
these sheplierdossGS were but incarnalions of the Vedic hymn. 
The song of Jayadeva is strangely parallel to the Song of Solomon,, 
and the instructed reader is expected to understand fly Krishna 
the liurnan body, by the shepherdesses the allurej^Qents of sense, 
ni]d by Radha, the favourite, the knowledge of divine thi^'gs ; 
or the whole is said to be an allegory of God and Prayers, the 
liuinau soul and the Divine Being typified in the lover and 
beloved. Amidst the mysticism of tlic Sufecs, and such approxi- 
mation of good aiuPevil, it requires. to advance witlf a very firm 
Ktep, and with such doctrines in the sanctuary, disguised under 
the semblance of heavenly love, we may expect to 'find the 
greatest licentiousness aiming the ignorant multitude, every 
Aiiomian ahomjnation, and a justification of admitted crimes com- 
mitted by a divinity under the convenient theory of illusions or 
'nviya, Tlio downfall of morals, religion and conscience, is not 
then far off, • * 

Pei haps something of the samq character has wandered through 
all religious history, and crops out in the allegories of^the bride- 
groom, and the espousal, and the dream's, of young women like 
Bt. Catherine and St. Agnes, that they are espoused to their 
hord, and the same feeling underlies the idea of nunneries. The 
Pieinsagar of Krishna is hut the Ocean of Love of Kehle, — Love 
is Heaven and Heaven is Love: there is a hitter and daiigeroili^* 
coutrast of word and sense, and moi'e liangorous among Jan Oricn- 
hil people. We read the lines of Sadi, the Persian poet, with 
startled amazement when wo arc told that flie wine cup and the 
sweetheart represent something so totally different from their 
^^sual meaning — the Hebrew proplfets arc not free from these dan* 
previs ambiguities and figures of speech. The incongruous ming- 
of things human and divine is for less felt in Greek mytho- 
for the Indian theologians had worked out such sublime ideas 
pf Inc Divinity, that the conscience is shocked when a justiHcatioa 
put in for the gross immoiality of God incarnate in the flesli, 
the assertion that the aotious of Vishnu must he believed and 
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bJs mode of procedure not questioned, as it was a mystery, gmd 
the Supreme Being^ could not be liable to sin — blasphemy can go 
no greater lengths than this — and we shall see the consequences 
in the vagaries of the Vallabhas. * „ 

But the conception of^ Faith was marveUous as illustrated by 
the story in the Vishnu Purana of the sage, who having gone 
through certain stages of transmigration could recollect the events 
of a prel*eding Mrth, and remembered also immediately after his 
last death, as he lay half-conscious, overhearing the King of 
Death charging his servants* not to lay their hands on any who 
bad died with faith in Vislmii. 

* “ Tbuch bot, I charge thee, any one, 

“ Whom Vislinu has let loose : 

* On Madhu-Sudan’s followers 
“ Cast not the fatal noose. 

For he who chooses Vishnu 

As spiiitual guide, 

* Slave of a mightier lord than mo 

Can scorn me in my pride.’' 

But tell us Master,’^ they replied, 

' “ How shalhthy slaves descry 

“ Those, who^with heart and soul upon 
' “ The mighty lord rely.” 

Oh ! they are those who truly love 
“ Their neighbours : — them you’lhknow, 

Who never from their duty swerve, 

And would not hurt*their foe.” 

“ Such were the orders th*at the King 
Of Death his*'servants gave : 

For Vishnu his true followers 
From death itself can save.” 

. It is singular that the authors of the Bhagavat Gita sbould 
have selecred the middle of the battle as the moment for convey- 
**ing insti;iiction (wi the highest philo.sophic topics that man can 
conceive, .and still more, sihg/ilar that in the Chanson de liotaiuh 
in the middle of a fight betwixt Boland and his antagonist, t le 
monkish author influenced by the spirit of his age and oi c 
interpolates a long theological discussion. 

AVe have been compelled to Vreat the heroic and divine concep- 
tions of Rama and Kiishna together, carefully guarding 
was a lapse of ten centuries at least betwixt the two ^ 

and in that interval appeared on ’ the stage a man gi’oa^i v 
them,' the pealest of mortals that ever trod the earth. . 
known to his conteuipoiaiies and successors by the names o| 
Siddhastha, Gautama, Tathagata, and Buddha ; he was of the 
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rioj tribe, atid the son of ti Icing in Transgangetic India : his date 
Ih tlxfd by general consent at about 15 C, 022. No man has left 
a deeper footprint on the sands of Time. His follo^yers and the 
believers in his doctrines coui^t'by millions, far beyond the num])cr 
of Christians or Maliomed^^ns, and are spread over the whole of 
I’urthcr Asia, including Ceylon, Burinah, Tibet, Siam, Cambodia, 
Cochin China, China, Mongolia, Manchnihi, an(| Japan ; though 
totally expelled from the country which gave ?iim birth' after a 
domination of several centuries. Buddba invented, or at least first 
openly practised, universal propagaifdisni by argument, destroying 
caste, setting aside the priesthood, ignoring th'<5 V’edas and all 
the sacred books, abolishing sacrifice, dt throiwng the gods frdni 
heaven, appealing to the highest ideal of mi^*ahty, holding out 
as an incentive the absorption into tlie deity. He was jn fact the 
apostle of nihilism, aiul atheism ; for behind the preceptor 
tlioro is nothing, and beyond death there is nothii't^-but extiac- 
tiou. A literature so voluminous has been banded down” in 
fianskrit, Pali, Tibetan, Burmese, Peguan, Siamese, Cambodian, 
Aimamcse, Sban, Javanese, Cldnese, and Alongolian, that 
another generation must pass away ere an adequate .conception 
can be formed of its contents. Akin»to Buddhisnl, but ‘whether 
anterior, or subsequent to, Buddhism, Jliero has lately sprung up 
a great controversy, is Jainism, wdth a literature' of proportions 
otpially colossal, and as irn|5erfectly known ; and the brain reels 
under the burden of unravelling all that lias become entangled, 
and comprebending all the cobwebs that the subtle intellects of 
generations of men have sp\m I The Jains appear to k>ave had 
their career of supremacy in Southern India, but they have 
dwindled away to an inconsiderable sect : they admit caste, and 
if they abandon their heresy, can be admitted back into^fiill privi- 
leges, from which they are only partially’oxcluded^ They carry 
the respect to animal life to very extiavagant lengths. 

It is difficult to disconnect the historical facts from the legenda 
'vhich have grown round the fascinating story. Fortunately we, 
have documents which by their abundance, aTid charjiicter, are 
‘ihnve suspicion of fabricaiion, We'bavo' inscriptions On pillars 
»iid rocks of a date not later than 300 B. tJ., and we have two 
distinct families of written documents, tjie separation of which 
have taken place before the Christian era, but which can 
he traced back to Magadha/or Bcbar, where Buddba Jived 
^•^d died. Ihe northern school is in the Sanskrit and Tibetan 
Ijitiguages, as when the reaction of Brabmauism took place, the 
^^iddhist fled to the adjoining mountains of Nepal, whither by 
irony of fate they were foilpwed by the Brahmans flying ’in 
Ijioir turn from the Mahomedans. The southern school is in 
Pali language, the Mngadhi Prakrit, in which the knowledge 
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oV the tenets was conveyed to Ceylon, where the religion still 
flourishes, whence it* has spread to the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, 
though hcre^ also there exists a controversy. No Religion is forti- 
fied by such a multiplicity and genuineness of documents as the 
Buddhist. 

Buddha was a Rajput, son of the Raja of Kapilavastu, a State 
small in dimensions, somevdiere betwixt Oudh and Gorakhpur and 
Nepal. * ^lis bifth was accompanied by miracles, which arc 
striking from their strange resemblance to Gospel story, though 
the event to which they are attached happened centuries cailior. 
They are stViking also m themselves. We mention one only. 
Ifn mediately afUr his birth *the child took seven steps to oncli 
quarter of the horizon, using the following words: ‘‘In all this 
world I atn very chief, from this day forth my births are finished ” 
Up to the age of twenty-nine he lived a virtuous, but an ordinary 
lifl^ maniipJr^and had a son. One day in his drive he encounteicd 
an* old man, and on inquiry was informed, that old age and decre- 
pitude was the lot of all. On a second day he met a man op- 
pressed with disease, and was informed that sickness was the lot 
of all. Oi? a third day Iiq mot a dead body being earned out 
amidst^nounifng and lamentation, and was informed that death 
was the lot of all. Overwhelmed with the sense of the calamities 
of poor Tiu inanity, ho returned to his palace, loatliing its splen- 
dour and comfort, and dwelling on the mutability of human liappi- 


ness. It is the old sad story, and is told in the diflerent versions 
of tlic legends with romantic beauty, and in itself would form 
the tlieurc of a poet, or the saw of a' moralist. But Buddha was 
an actor, not a dreamer. Once agaili he wont forth and met a 
heggar, serene of countenance, ..simple in habit, one whom the 
world lufd left, and who had left the world ; who moved free 
from auger, Just, and’ sorrow, and in him Buddha recognized 
the type of his new development. 

• He left his hither’s house, and for fifty years he wainlcred 
about within a restricted circle. After much meditation he became 
a “ Buddha/’ oi* “enlightened” and founded a new society. H'- 
peculiarivy was tliat he’adopted the method of itinerary preacliii'Jl 
ill the vernacular <<lialecb to all classes without respect of caste. 
He admitted the exii^tence of no ‘God, and therefore aboli-she^^^ 
sacrifice, but instituted the practice of confession. There beinS 
no God, there could be no idol or image, or priesthood, ' 

lowers congregated in monasteries, with the power of leaving a 
pleasure, or being expelled for fajt ; which were entirely oi a 
moral nature. Each year they itinerated to preach tbeir 
trines ; those who were unwilling to enter for the high 
becoming Buddhas, could remain in the paths of ordinary 
practising virtue, and looking for higher things in a future hir 
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Atibe nge of 80 in the year 543 B. C., the great master passed 
away at Kusinagara in Bohar. He died as lie Jived, conscious 
of the approach of death, in l^lie midst of liis disciples, and Ids 
last words were — “ No doubt can be found in the mind of a true 
“ disciple, beloved ; that which causes life, causes also decay and 
‘‘ death. Never forget this ; let your minds be filled with this 
» truth. I called you to make it known to yoi\^'* Such^dignity 
in leaving life, as an office filled with honour, for the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures, will not fear a comparison with that of Socrates, 
or John the Evangelist, 

After his death, councils were held to collect Ids precepts, 
and establish his church and propagate ‘it beyond the confii/es 
of India. The volumes which contain his doctrines are known 
ns tlie Trip! taka or the three Imskcts ; the first being the Sutra, 
which contains the doctrinal and practical discourses ; the second 
is the Vinaya, or ecclesiastical discipline ; the third Ahl>h]- 
liarnia or metapliysics or philosophy. We may presume tYiat 
as ti^ed by tiie council they have come down to us, as the entire 
separation of the northern and southern Buddhists has this 
ail vantage, tliat we ar^ able to contrast the docuni(jntsd)y critical 
juxtaposition. While free allusion is ihadc to other of th'd Brah- 
iiiardcal deities, there is no mention of Krishna,^, which ffixes the 
period. The foundations of his religion have been summed up 
ill the very antient formula, probably invented by the founder 
liimstdf, which u called the Four Great Truths, I. — Misery always 
accompanies existence, II. — All modes of existence result from pas- 
sions and desires. III. — Tllero is no escape from cxistcn'fco except 
destruction of desii'e. IV. — This may be accomplished by following 
tlie fouifold path to Nirvana. Tliesc paths arc the following: 
I'ust comes the awakening of the heart; the sccond^tage is to 
get rid of impure desires and revengeful feelings ; the third and 
last stage is to get free from evil desires, ignorance, doubt, heresy 
unkindliuess, and vexation, culminating in universal charity. 

How it came to pass that this passionless, hopeless, form of ^ 
•'tdicistic morality should have touchpd> the heart-strings of onc- 
fiftli of the human race is a great mystery : it is ‘as if the 
hiblc consisted of the single Book of Ecclesiastes. Vanity, 
vanity,” said the Preacher, ‘‘ all is vanity .’j And yet the world is 
beautiful world, and the faculties qf man are capable of goodness 
greatness and virtue, and the immortality of the soul seems 
be an inherent idea of mankind. At any rate, whatever opinion 
may form of this strange , system which has taken such very 
^•eep root iu the affections of men, there can be no doubt, that 
J^addiia stands out as the greate.^’A hero of humanity, and that tlio 
tliat mankind are made acquainted with this exalted type of 
^'^bat the human race can una’ided attain to, the bettor it will be. 
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Tliero arc strange analogies betwixt Buddhism and its founckr, 
and Chiistianity. We mark the same progress of the human 
iiikllect in the total abolition of sacrifices. When Brahmanism 
recovered its power, the old metho(f «f vicarious sacrifice, except in 
very rare instances, was not renewed : it waj^ felt that this concep- 
tion had had Its day. Iti Mahomedanism it totally disappeared. We 
then cotpe to thc^'"nmdei'fuf fact that Buddhism, like Christianity, 
was totally and entirely expelled from the land which gave it birth ; 
to the genius of which it was not adapted. The questions may 
fairly be raised : was Buddhism expelled? — when was it expelled? 
It is more probablh that strict Buddhism relaxed in India, and that 
BrVdimanism modified *itself by the wonderful assimilation of 
contact. Buddha was himself promoted to the position of an avatar 
of Vishnu.' In the seventh century the Chinese traveller found 
the two cults side by side, as tliey are now, in the Island of B ali, 
Troces of uffflTfiilatioi^ of cult and adaptation of temples and idol- 
forAis are found in many places. At length it ceased to be the State- 
religion ; then the popular feeling set against it ; Sankara Achaiya 
rose to preach tlic worship of Siva and the new conceptions. The 
irreconcilaWcs fled to Nepal ; the worship (^ied out : we have no 
distinct\ecord of what happened, but the deserted mornisterics 
and temples of Ajunta show no signs of wanton destruction. 
Tlie cult or rather persuasion totally disappeared in the seventh 
century of the Chiistian era, and there^s hardly one indigenous Bud- 
dhist in India. The Buddiiism of Bokhara and Cabul gave way to 
the worship of Zoroaster, but in those countries in which there had 
been no kiyer of Bramanical civilization, the triumph of Biuldhism 
was complete. No doubt it underwent ’great modifications from 
contact with indigenous Paganism. It was spiritualized into 
Lamaism ti'i Tibet ; depjraded into Shamaism in Central Asia; 
blended witlj Confucianism in China, and fossilized into a dead 
idolatry in Ceylon and Burmah., The story of Buddha by a strange 
freak of fortune appears as St. Barlaam and St. Josaphat in the 
legends of the saints of the Boman Catholic Church : but no reli- 
gion has alone moTe good wprk for the improvement of the human 
race tliart Buddhism. ‘What Christianity did for Europe, this 
strange dogma did for the regions of Further Asia ; elevating man- 
kind and driving out orpiodifyiiig abominable pagan customs. 

One strange doctrine, which does not date back to the Vodlc 
period, but which was the iiiteflcctual outcome of a later period, 
lived through the Buddhist into the Neo-Brahman ical system. 
We alluded to that of the transmigration of souls. It is more hopC' 
ful than the doctrine of Faith, which ruled the earlier wadd- 
Under the influence of this doctrinp, a man who is poor, afflicted, ami 
unfortunate, is not so, because cruel hard Fate has so decided, am 
because ho has no remedy, past, preset, or future. On tbo cou- 
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ti’JW'y, lie feels that his present state is the result of his moral 
deliiicjnenuies in a past life, for which he is atoning, and tliough ho 
cannot change the present, ho is master of the future, and by a 
good life lie can secure being bbrn again in a better state. All the 
Philosophic schools agree ih this, no one Vvas liardy enough even 
to question the doctrine. The Buddhist, who denied every other 
of the Proto-Brahmanical doctrines, admitted thi^; and ,ybt it is 
not a self-cvideiit problem of the human mind, and no European 
intellect, however debased or uninskucted, could be induced to 
accej^t it. It is, however, the faith of onQ-fifth of mankind. Accept- 
ing this doctrine the schools of Indian Philov>phy proceed -to 
inquire in their own way Innv this painful wandering of the soul 
from body to body can be terminated, and moksha or liberation 
be attained. Not to exist, is then the highest reward. It wjis 
in fact an attempt to solve the hard puzzle why is wojld 
the wicked are so exceedingly prosperous, and tlie righteous so mys- 
teriously oppressed : how catne it to pass, unless it had reference to 
causes wliich arose in a previous existence, and led to consequences 
which will develop themselves in a future. The immqnsoness of 
the intellectual coiitrast hetween the folUlwers of th^ Mahamedau 
and Brahmanical system can only be^ grasped, when the Semite 
soiiception of tlic immortality of the soul is placed side by s^ide with 
that of Transmigration, with eventual absorption or Nihilism. 

We come now to the development of the second Triad : Brahma, 
tlie creator, Vishnu, the supporter, and Siva, the destroyer. 
There is an artificial law about this arrangement, and it clearly 
a theoretic compromise, Brahma goes for nothing : he has but one 
or two temples, and scarcely a ^'orsbipper. The Brahmanical 
tt'ligioii in its post-Buddhist stage is a congeries of park derived 
from several very discordant systems. iWiion and taste have 
fi'oir play. Some prefer Siva, some Vishnu : a third party 
loiport a female element — a “ Didii Mere '' — representing that « 
'"xpre.s.sion of religious feeling, which is gratified by rendering 
omi-di vine honours to the Virgin MaiV* Soch was the, case in 
old heathen world : Egypt, HcliVis' Syria, contributed gods, 
Spain, Italy, and France now contribute sapits to the fervent 
^|loratioa of a superstitious populace. Nations still hunger after 
local saint as tlicy do after a national *flag. In this manner 
^'0.8 developed a wife for each of tfte second Triad : Saras vvati 
51’ the goddess of eloquence for Brahma: Lachmi or Sri, the 
s'l'ldess of fortune, for Vishnu ; and for Siva the multifarious 
awful consort, known as *Devi, Kali, Gauri, Uma, Durga, 
^i^vati, Bhawani — entailing a depth of degradation at the brink 
we pause. ^ 

biva-worship is alluded to by Megastbenes, and must, therefore, 

^ ^ack to a period anterior to Buddhism, though l^nkuown to the 
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Vedas. The Brah^iians may have oftered it, but the pop^slar 
current was too strong. We know as a fact, that at the time of 
Mahmud of Gliazni there existed twelve celebrated Lingam 
shrines, one of which was Somnath, which was destroyed by 
that lconi)cIast. The Lingam or Phallus, with its usual accom' 
paniment, is now the universal and sole emblem of Siva-worsliip. 
But there is ar: uncertainty whether the connection of the two 
always existed. Some have asserted that the cult was of uon-A.ryaa 
origin ; but to this it is replied, that no trace of it is found in 
any existing iiqn-Aryan people, and that there is no pi^of of 
such a derivation. There is nothing indecent, meant or understood, 
in this symbol : no rites of a lascivious or degrading character 
are necessarily coiinecied with the stone idol. We have the same 
worship In Lgypt and Hellas, and Egyptologuos have traced the 
Obelisk to the same source. The symbol appears among tlie 
Ej^yptian'lncroglyiriiics without any reserve, or evil intent: in 
fact, it was part of the great nature^ worship. Tiie worsliippcrs 
of Siva, though found all over India, predominate in the suiuh, 
where the cult was re-established by Sankara Acharya on the e\})ul' 
sion of the BivUlhijits, ahOut the 8th or 9th century. The woiship 
was, a? above stated, antient ; but just fis the hero-worship of Rama 
and Krishna developed inlo Vaishuavisrn, even so is the revival of 
the worship of the Linga develope^l into Saivism. The woisiiip 
of the Tulsi plant and Salig Kam stone occupied a pronniioiit 
position with the Vaishnavites. The two woVships of rival, 
independent, supreme and omuipotenti deities, were not necessarily 
mutually antagouistic, though they becapie so in the heat of ignorant 
partizanship ; and in the inflated language of the rival ruraiau 
we find^Arjuua described as "addressing a silent prayer to 8iui, 
and then fixing his inflexible faith on Krishna. It is some time 
before a sivigle preference for a particular divinity, analogous to 
^ the liking of a Roman Catholic to a particular saint, passes to 
the assertion that the particular divinity is the supreme and only 
God, The fen^ale principles, or Sakhtis, were a still further nu 
grosser ^development, especially with regard to Durga, the ri 
puted wife of Sivm and set forth in the Tantras, of which we hiu 
no perfect knowlecfge, except that there is much that is degraue 
and obscene. The p/ogress of degradation had become rijp' 
The study of the Vedas had»become quite neglected : a repotitio 
of meaningless words was the extent of their study : all-suffioi<r 
faith in the popular divinity took the place of knowledge, 
and morality. If we wonder at the constant change of dog»' 
e-ud* practice, we must reflect that it would have been 
wonderful if, contrary to the order of human affairs, it ^ 
still. The pantheism of the ^^olo-J^rahmanical period ^ 
degraded into u polytheism in the Neo-Brahmauical period. 
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iChore was a time in the world’s history, whe^ Christianity might 
Lave spread into India, had the Eternal Disposer^Jof human affairs 
so willed it, either through thci means of political domination, or 
evangelical preaching. It cannot be too often asserted by the 
philosophic historian or tco deeply pondered over by the light- 
ininded theologian, that Christianity was, and is, the religion of 
the great Roman Empire, and those couhtfies, wSich havc,j:eceived 
their civilization therefrom ; and nothing more, whatever htlier may 
have been the design or assertion of its Syrian propagators. In 
the time of tlie Antouines, it soon became clear that the drive 
Tigris must be for ever tlie furthe.^jt limit^of tlnj Roman Emp^’o. 
The religion of Zoroaster imposed an impassable barrier to 
Christianity, hut a few centuries afterwards disappeared like burnt 
hay before the flaring meteor of the dogma of Mahonlht. Thus 
India never had the chance of becoming Christian by political 
domination. A second chance was afforded the peu^Sful eff^s 
of the Nestoriau missionaries, who found themselves unable to do 
for the far east what the Buddhist missionaries accomplished, 
and unable to stand up against the new development of Saivisra and 
Vaishnavism. The opportunity was a g<Jod one. Tl]^e Bfahmanical 
system had been shaken to its foundations, and somehow or other 
tile Buddhist system had not taken root*. It was a time of* shaking 
of old foundations and of ^embracing of new ideas, and the 
frionds of civilization and luimanity must regret that such gross 
and debased conlicptious as those of the Vaishuavist Krishna, and 
Saivite Lingam, should haye prevailed, It must be recollected 
Hat they were born of tl;e soil, were cast in the moidti of the 
seutiinouts of the people, intertwined with their heroic legends, 
presseil on by an hereditary priestlicod. Wo have not vet made 
ourselves sufficiently masters of the secret, , springs of the world’s 
liistory, to he able to analyse the motives and circumstances, 
yliich render the adoption by a nution of a new faith possible or 
impossible. China, Indo-China, and the Far East accepted the 
^tiligion which India rejected. Europe accepfcod^that Christianity 
'vhich Asia and Africa would not alpV to remain witjin their 
Ijouiidaries. The doctrines of Mahomet swept over the Eastern 
''Olid, took captive the Islaiujs of the Indiah Archipelago, but 
{lover took root in Europe. No foreign religion has ever taken root 

India, or acted upon the masses tff the Aryan people since the 
kme of the immigration of the Vedic fathers : the Mahomedan 
population of India consists either of domiciled aliens, or non- 
Aryan converts. 

Ihere was a time also when the sister religion of the Iranian 
Poopde might have spread into* India. We have stated above 
jow that the two nations wer^ branches from the same root, that 
6 languages and religions were near akia The genius of the 
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Iranians preferred ethical conceptions, and moral ideas to tbe 
grosser and more material conceptions of the Indians, who wor- 
shipped the elements of nature. Sfill further refined by Zoroaster, 
it became the purest of all the eariy cults, and most akin to 
that of the Jews ; and the kindness of Cyr^s and Darius to their 
Semite subjects is attributed to their recognition of the resem- 
blance erf their vif'^3 on' religious subjects, though doubtless the 
Jews would not have admitted the resemblance. Many centuries 
afterwards a remnant of the Fire-worshipers escaped from the 
persecutions qf the Mahomedans and took refuge in India, taking 
wijh them their sacred books and antient faith, though they sub- 
sequently lost their language. The name of Parsee is synonymous 
in India with wealth, and energy, and respectability ; but their 
faith has never extended, and their religon is entirely devoid of 
propagandism. The same remark applies to the Jews, of whom 
th'eie are ilrtndia atfli'ent settlements, but they have never made 
the slightest impression on the country. 

But while the Christian and the Fire-worshipper and the Jew 
neither attempted nor were able to introduce a foreign religious 
element iriCt) I qdia, cither by domination or , persuasion, a bright 
light suddenly sprung up from Arabia, and illumined the whole 
of Western Asia and North Africa as far as the Pillars of 
Hercules. The doctrine promulgated^ was so simple, that it could 
be undeistood at once, never forgotten and never gainsaid, so 
consonant to the unassisted reason of man, that it seemed an axiom, 
and so compichensive, that it took in all races and ranks of 
mankind* There is no God but one God."' Simple as was the 
conception, no Indian and no Iranian bad arrived at it : there 
were no longer to bo temples, or altars, or sacrifices, or 
antbropomorpliic conceptions, but a God incapable of sin and 
defilement— merciful— pitying. King of the Day of Judgrnent, one 
that hears prayers and will forgive so long as the sun rises from 
fhe East, a God not peculiar to any nation or language but God of 
all — alone, omnipresent, omniscient, omnipotent. Much of this 
was borrowed from the Jc;;vs and Christians, but liad never 
been so enforced, had never been so extensively and eudurably 
promulgated in such^gleaming phraseology. 

There had passed tfvelve hundred years since the birth of 
Buddha. Mahomet was horn in historical times, and laid no claims 
to powers of working miracles or to divinity : he was a preacher 
and wrote the Koran. It cannot be supposed that such a migldy 
actor could have appeared on the theatre of the world without the 
special design of the Almighty. The promulgation of his doc- 
trines, G22 A, D,, is one of greatest landmarks in history. Human 
sacrifices, idolatry, abominable custoins, savage rites, cannibahsni, 
sank before the approach of Islam, tn the wholesale abuse heape 
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up(jD every religion by Christian authors, it is forgotten how much 
the cause of civilization has been advanced by every one of the great 
book-religions ; how low and degraded are the pagan^ races, even 
to this day, who have not come, ihider their influence. About 1000 
A. LX, Mahomedanism readied India, accojnpanied by the sword ; 
and its history is well l5nown. The sword has long been sheathed, 
but the religion has extended peacefully, over the Nou- Aryan 
races on the skirts of India. In the Govermnent of ^Bengal 
millions have accepted civilization and the great leading dogma 
of Mahomet, in spite of all the extravagant absurdity of the 
Mahomedan hell and heaven. There is found in*IslaAi an exfUes- 
sion of an everlasting truth, a rude* shadow of tiie great spiritiml 
fact, and beginning of all facts — “the infinite, nature of Deity;” 
that man’s actions never die, or end at all ; that moji with his 
little life reaches up to Heaven, or down to hell, and in his brief 
span bolds an eternity fearfully and wondeiiully IWdden. It l^s 
bton given to this religion to reach countries and districts • to 
which the Christian faith never has reached. The Arab mer- 
cliaut carries it backward and forward in the deserts of 
Africa, giving it to^ black races as , the first gerip of civi- 
lization ; the Malay pirate carries* it to the hannibaJs and 
savages of the Indian Archipelago, and tells them of the equality 
of man, the abolition of priest-craft, the certainty of a day of 
judgment. In Western Ohiha it has established itself and has 
been struggling* against Buddhism for empire. It may have lost 
its potential vitality, hut not its truth. Wiihout any attempt at 
forcible proselytisrn or any *lnissionary exertion, it receives large 
additions, for there is ndthing in its simple formula to stagger 
reason, or make large demands oa intelligence and faith. It has 
supplanted dreadful superstitions, and many of its greatest blem- 
ishes may be traced hack to tlie renimlrtts of paganism, which 
cling to its skiits. We cannot close this brief account of the 
Keligions of Brahma, Buddha, and Mahomet without recording 
our opinion, that they have been benefactors to the human race, 
permitted by the Great Disposer of liqman events to play their 
part in the education of mankind, teaching men the decencies of life, 
to cease from man-eating, and head-hunting, to live in houses 
and villages, and submit to tlie tie of matrimony and the duty to 
parents, to learn to till the soil, plough the ocean, and found 
foyal states, build magnificent cities, and bequeath to posterity 
Marvellous literature both as to quality and quantity. 

Doubtless the very existenqe of the Mahomedan power and reli- 
gion influenced for good the religions of the non-Mahomedan 
^ople ; at any rate it was a stapdiug protest against polythehm, 
”0 come now to the time of the Purans, which are sometimes 
called the Fifth Veda, and the Sects. The Purans are unmistake- 
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ably modern works, compiled for a sectarian object, full of igno- 
rance and conceit ; lout we find in them extracts and references to 
older documents, as they existed as far back as the Christian era 
and this gives them a value, inddp^ipndent of the fact of their hav- 
ing supplanted the Vedas in the affections of the people. The 
sects are either Vaishnavite or Saivite. I'he followers of Rama- 
nuja and Madhava, win? lived in the 12th or 13th century, con- 
stitute ^l^e great^ '"Vaishnavite sect : they have two sub-divisions 
which are wortliy of notice as illustrating the marvellous coin- 
cidences of the efforts of the human intellect. These two branches 
of the same sect reproduce .the controversy betwixt the Calvinists 
and Arminians. T'he one insist on the concomitancy of the hu- 
man will for securing salvation ; the latter maintain the irresistibility 
of Divine prace. Characteristically of India, the one adopts what 
is called the Monkey-argument — for the young monkey holds on 
to^and gra^ it'^ motj^er to be conveyed to safety— and represents 
tholJliold otthe soul to God. The other uses the Cat-argument, 
which is expressive of the hold of God on the soul— for the kitten is 
helpless, until the mother-cat seizes it and secures it from danger. 

After Ramanuja, who lived in South India, came Rarnananil, 
who settled at <'13euares. Botli these were devoted to Vislinu in 
the person of Ram Chandra. Chaitanya founded a sect in Bengal 
devoted to Vishrfu in the person of Krishna; but the Vallabhachaiya 
or Maharaj sect, devoted to Krislina^iu his boyish form, is worthy 
of a special notice. The spiritual preceptors of this sect have had 
the audacity to assert that they were them.selves incarnations of 
the youtl^ful Krislina, and burned with' like passions and desires 
towards their votaries. Under the bliild control of Faith this 
has led to the giussest immorality, which has been fully exposed 
in a late trial at Bombay, and the sound principle brought home 
to the people, that whrtt is morally wrong never can be theologi- 
cally right. Faith with works was the early cry, but Faith vvith- 
o^ut works, or in spite of works, was ihe later cry, and degenerated 
into rank Arminianisra. 

Among^the Sa^lvite scetj/ tho most remarkable is that of tli® 
Lingaites, -as illustrating the ^wonderful elasticity of the Brahma- 
nical religious comnvinity. This sect was founded in the twelfth 
century by Basava, a native of the* Deccan. They reject caste 
and Brahmanical authorixy, and all idolatry, except the worship of 
the Lingain, a model of which they carry about on the arm and 
tied to the neck. No Brahman officiates in such temples ; they 
deny the transmigration of the soul, 4.0 not burn their dead, and 
allow the re-marriage of widows. One of their peculiarities is 
tbe.coftsideration shewn to women.^. They call themselves Jangaaij 
and are abhorred by both Baivite and Vaishnavite. They dwell 
either in convents, or wander about beggars. And yet in 
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ceij^us they are enumerated as Hindus. The Basava Purana and 
other books detail their doctrines. • 

A still more remarkable sect in the north of India is that of tlie 
Sikhs of the Punjab. Indian reformers have ever bden springing 
up, using the vernacular janguage of the people, and conveying 
prophetic messages in* opposition to the Brahmanical priesthood. 
Their messages have generally been .v^gue and unsuhstantial, 
speculative rather than practical, making a (Tfeep hut fefnporary ’ 
impression upon the people. Some of them have, however, touch- 
ed the sensitive chord of tlicir coun'/rymen, and led to the founda- 
tion of a new church and new civil polity. 0^. thc?e Kabii^and 
Nanak stand forth as examples. The one*occiipics the positioi> of 
Irving , the other did the work and bore the,/ame of a Luther. 
Kahir was one of the twelve disciples of llamanand, ^the Vaish- 
luivite reformer, who in the fifteenth century, A. 1)., with unpre- 
cedented boldness assailed the whole systeni,j;if idoJatiny^s worsMp, 
ridiculed Brahmans and the V'^edas, and addressing himscif Lo 
J\lahomedans also with equal severity attacked the Koian. He 
was a man of the weaver caste, and some assert that ho was a 
Maliomedan. Legen^ds have gathered, round him, one of which * 
has an air of verisimilitude, that ho vindicated his doctrine^ in the 
presence of Sikandar Shah. He left a»sect behind him called the 
Kahir Panthes, who never obtained any great importance, though 
they have entirely withdraVn in the essential point of worship 
from the Brahmianical communion ; and a voluminous literature 
in (lifterent dialects of the modern Aryan vernaculars, wliich 
made a gi’eat impression’on the popular mind. He, lived and 
died near Benares, the* centre of Brahmanism, and his liberal 
doctrines never had fair play. Far other was the fate of his succes- 
sor Nanak, who drank deep of his doctrine and qiKited freely 
his sayings. He was born at Tulwandie, In the noi^h hour hood of 
Lahore, in the fifteenth century. The Emperor Bahar had theie 
founded a new dynasty, and the Brahmanical system was crushed by 
the weight and impetus of a permanent Mahomedan polity in the 
Lunjuh, the very cradle of Vedic conc^qptiou. I-a 1850, the writer 
of these pages with a loving hand nlMTated in this Roview, in a 
poper on the Lahore Division, the life of the* great founder of the 
Sikh religion, or rather Sikh’ sect of tli^ Brahmanical religion ; 
following his steps from the village whiclr gave him birth to the 
town whore he died. Nanak may Iiave attempted a fusion of the 
two great religions, but he certainly did in no way succeed. He 
may have wished to abolish gaste, but he has failed. He appealed 
to the people in the vernacular, an archaic form of the Punjabi 
j^oguage, and his doctrines haye came down to us in the -Adi 
I*i’UDth, which has this last year been translated into English, and 
tvliich by no means must b^ placed on a level with the Vedic or 
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Euddhistic books, aud is far more modern than the Koran or4he 
Puranas. He and •bis sect would probably have disappeared, 
had not the lln^Yise persecution of the Mahomedans lashed his 
followers into madness ; who undei^ liis spiritual successor in tlie 
tenth degree, Govind Sjngh, founded, a new religious and civil 
polity, the temporal glory of which has now passed away, and 
the angles of the^sect are rubbing off under the peaceful influence 
of an acbumodatiifg and absorbing Brahrnanisim. 

The even pressure of our overpowering foreign Government, 
which neither condescends to persecute, nor to sympathise, is not 
favo^trable to^he 'development of new sects, even of a peaceful 
and doctrinal native : ail that fs indecent, or cruel, or disturbing 
of civil order, is quietly stamped out. The Sikli enthusiast lias 
disappeared under the entire freedom of latitudinarianism : the 
Wahahees, or Mahomedan reformers, are put down because they 
digKirb theg^aoe of Empire : the roving bands of pious beggars, 
wliA' might have developed new avatars, are dispersed by an un. 
sympathising Police : the withdrawal of endowments impoverishes 
local institutions for supporting lazy religionists. No one who 
has lived apiong the people, can have failed to, remark with interest 
and respect th^ conventual * establishments, scattered about tlio 
country ; playing the part of tlie monasteries in Europe 
in the Middle ‘Ages. We find the small grant of land from 
the State, the shrine, the homo o\ tlie Abbot, and his spiri- 
tual disciples, the hall for the reception of strangers, and some 
scanty educational and medical appliances. Of these the 
Bairagis the most respectable, and pVesent a striking contrast 
to the disgusting Sanyasi, and the ferocious Nihuiig. Wo 
have often lodged in their neigh benrliood, and found scant learning 
and piety, but mucli urbanity, and the appearance of a quiet, 
moral and unoffending Community. We were once asked by an 
aged Bairagi, who was counting his beads and repeating his 
pi’ayers, whether we also worshipped any God, and of what 
nature ho was. Tiieir way of life is simple. P]arly in the 
morning they repeat by yic riverside at sunrise tlie famous 
Oayatri, “ Let us meditate* "bn the sacred light of that divine 
“sun, that it may illuminate our minds.” This one link 
reaches over four thousa^ yeans, and' connects them with their 
Vedic forefathers. Then comes^tlie worship of the slirine, and the 
daily prayers, as degraded as dogma and ritual can make them- 
So little do these besetting sins of the human race differ m 
externals, that last year, at Troitya, near Moscow, when we saw 
the reverend Bairagis of the Russo-Greek Cburcli go through their 
meaningless ritual, we felt that we „knew what they were about 
from our experience of Brahmaiiical ritual in India. 

Festivals and pilgrimages make u{) the greater part of th® 
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religion of the vulgar. It may be laid down as an axiom that 
the more debased is the faith, the greater wimber will be tlie 
days dedicated to gods and saints, and tlie greater number of 
eliriries to be visited. The Brabmanical calendar of* deities and 
ehriucs was swollen by many loans from the non- Aryan local 
superstitious observandbs ; and the fellowsfiip of all mankind may 
be evidenced in the blessing of cattle at. Rome ^ the day of St. 
Anthony, and the same ceremony at the Pougol festival gPIrebeni 
near Madras. 

Anotlier singular resemblance startles us, in the appearance of 
the tenth and last avatar with the predi.ctii»ns in* the* Revelatfons. 
At the end of the/iTd/f Yiuja, when mankind lias become hopelessly 
evil and the Veda is forgotten, and the average age of man has 
dwindled down to twenty-three, Vishnu will again appear in ihe 
Hesli as Kalki, and he seen riding on a white horse with a two- 
cilgod sword in his hand ; and as such, the i« dejjjoted, ajjjd 

has hcon seen by us on the walls of palaces and temples. He will 
destroy all that arc not of tlie Brahmanical fohl and reduce them to 
the paths of ptohity. It is fair to remark that this prophecy cannot 
be traced back to a period anteccdmit to, the Mahomedaij conquest. 

Ill the south of Imfia the Brahmanical religion did not ey.teiid to 
the lower classes more than in name; it is always difficult to 
find out liow far a new cult has extinguished iir uprooted its 
predecessor. It is notorious 1:hat in Java there is only a skin- 
deep Mahomedanhsm spread over the former religion : so in South 
India and India generally. The pilgrimages to devis and local 
shrines, tell an unmistalA^able tale ; and in South Ii'^ia it is 
understood that the worslrtp of Kali, the wife or female energy 
of Siva, is but an assimilation of a local dtvi : and in the great 
temple of Madura, side by side with Siva, is seated a looal goddess, 
adopted from the non-Aryans by the n.sluth* Brahman^s. In every 
village there is a deviy the remnant of their old ciilt ; and from 
one remnikiible temple we arrive at a date valuable in chronology 
lor on the most southern point of India is a temple dedicated to one 
of the female energies of Siva, as Kihpari, which is meiVioned in 
the Poriplus at a date not later than^OO A. D. and is now known 
‘‘is Capo Comorin. Be.side this is t^le^ de'iil-worship, which is 
os^’entially the same as the ghost-worship of the western coast. 
The devil-dancer whirls round in freniy, and, when under full 
control of the demon, is worshipped as a present deity by the 
bystanders and consulted with regard to their wants. Such 
e tlie Bacchantes, and th§ priests of Cybelc, in olden times, 
kindred origin, and imported into the Mahomedau religion 
the dervish-dancers, and the ceremonies of the Sbanianites 
“i North Asia. We find tlie old Adam cropping out in all tlie 
1 religions of the second stage. The Brahmanical religion is 
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Spread like a thin veneer over all, but the old affections of the 
lower classes surviw. Notoriously in Northern India the lowest 
classes, who have no place assigned to them in the Brabmanical 
system, have their own deities, ad^ indeed are incorrectly calii-d 
Hindus in the census. The great b\ilk of the residents of the 
Himalayan valleys are llrahmanical only in name; they arc still 
nature- worshippers : every remarkable peak or lake or foiTst 
has it^(leity, to which sacrifices of goats are made : little temples 
abound, the keepers of which are not always Brahmans, and such 
customs as polyandry exist. % 

But outshlc the Brahmanical fold are the millions of nou. 
Aryan Pagans imCentiral Indift., and on the slopes of the Ilimalnya, 
who have been so^strangely overlooked, as counted in the census 
as a kincj of Hindu, with the grim irony by which wc might 
imagine an Anabaptist reckoned as a Roman Catholic, For three 
^honsand^'eava have fought a living battle against the 

Aiyan immigrants, who have driven them from their ancifuit 
possessions, and have incorporated so many in the lower stiata 
of their religious system. Wc are not i informed ai5 to the niituro 
of their q^ult and ancient customs. Temples, priests, or literature, 
they l^iive node ; but from them wc may imagine what the inlinhi- 
tan ts of India were befoi;c tho Aryan immigration. No (loiihti 
their days are Numbered. Prosperity, education and civilization 
cannot co-exist with Paganism, and^t will he an interesting sight 
to watch what proportion adopt the rival book-religions which mo 
ready to receive them. Buddhism, Mahomedanism and Braliinon- 
ism havfi already absorbed thousands it remains to see whether 
Christianity cannot enter the lists with Success. 

As the Jaiiia religion is #an admixture of Buddhist anJ 
Brahmanical doctrines, and as the Sikh religion has the credit of 
being an attempt to b*15nd Mahomedanism, and Brahmanism, so in 
these last days we have a new development, and an admix- 
J:,ure of Christianity and Brahmanism which presents itself 
under the name of Brahmoism. ^Yc look with extieme sym- 
pathy aiicl intercut on thos^wlio, like Ram Mohan Rai, are tempt- 
ed to tiy if they can rerd^unt the stream of time, and mo^o 
a revival in the lOth .century of the ethics and ritual ot the 
Vedas. It is but an^ exaggerated form of the attempt of tlifi 
Ritualist party in England to galvanize into life the seutimejits 
of the Middle Ages, forgetting that time has passed on, and tw 
the glass through which a religion is seen is the feeling of 
age. But we have scant sympathy,, with those who, uniting 
Unitarians, pillage freely the Divine Truths of the New 
in^nt* and deny ilie Divinity of tjieir Author ; however, this is 
latest and mo.st interesting of the religious movements in India- ^ 

It may be asserted with confidence that through the ionp 
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aiiflMls of Vedic, Proto-Brahmanical, Buddhist^ and Neo-Brahrna- 
nical periods, of tlie religion of India, independence of inquiry, 
extreme latitudinariaiiism, philosophic atheism, and unljouuded 
tolerance have been the rultS and the practice. Wo cannot but 
remark the eternal a<tem{)t to get rid of the trammels of caste : 
whether the reformers are Buddhist, or Lin^istic, or Sikh, the 
first social reform is to get rid of this artificial aiequali tv,* and to 
eat and drink together. In the shrine of Jaganuath, one of the 
great seats of the worship of Vislinu^no caste exists : for the time 
and place it is suspended. These hicts are imp^rtai\t subjects of 
rellection. Moreover, the lower an/l m’ore^degru^ed the caste, the 
stricter appear to be the caste-rules, and all breaches can he 
atoned by money-payments. The Sectarian and the Guru liave 
always played the part of prophet in antagonism to theliereditary 
priesthood ; and the modern conception of hhalcti gr faith to the 
spiritual adviser and to the special divinify, has r?5centuafe5 
this formidable liberality of sentiments, and this lias been the 
case under most unfavourable circumstances. And now that educa- 
tion and entire freedom of thought and religion have become 
the inheritance of tife people, and thp Veiled shrink of *the Vedas 
has been exposed to view, we cannot but auticipatc ’further 
expansion. * * 

Let us reflect calmly and ^dispassionately what is our position 
as regards the ^followers of the Brahmanical religion. In our 
proud and insular seclusion we arc too apt to look upon the pro- 
f ssors of that religion as •our inferiors, not only in accidental 
civilization, but in natural* and intellectual capacity, and lo brand 
as demi-savages a people wiio weijs highly advanced in civiliza- 
d'ln at a time when Julius Cmsar found the inlii^bitants of 
Ihitain still clothed in skins. In considering their shortcomings 
Wo must not measure them by the standard of the nineteenth 
coiitury, but rather that of the sixteenth, when in Europe the 
floors were still strewed with rushes, and glass was rare: 
when printing was in its infancy, and spread c^f knowledge was 
chocked by the absence of material ;vwhen Princes autf Bishops 
through towns on jackasses, or carried in litters on the 
shoiddcrs of men ; when he vfas considered a travelled man wdio 
h-'vl visited Paris, and a learned man who could read the Vulgate 
'^f^d write without much niis-spcllmg, and a wise man who could 
’•‘terpret the stars, and a just man who could sentence an old 
J^oman to death as a witch, aud a dangerous man who dared to 
Ihiiik for himself, and an irreltgious man who denied the divine 
of priests and kings, and the absolute perfection of the 
tate religion. The strictures %bich are lieedlessly passed on 
^ natives of India apply ,with greater force to our ancestors, 
indeed have only lately reached that level of* Imperial toler- 
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auco in matters of religions belief which tliey if unmolested Ihive 
ever professed and practised towards others, being by nature and 
by creed entirely free from thd baneful lust of violent pro pa- 
gandisiii which has be^n the curse of the world since the break- 
up of the Roman Empire. * ** 

The considera^on of r/digion from any point of view is an 
awful ^\;bjcct ; one not to be lightly entered upon, nor superfi- 
cially discussed. Not one person in a million chooses his own 
religion, or even bis own distinguishing streak of a recognized 
perlliasion. ♦It w literally, sucked in with his mother’s milk ; and 
the impressiori made •upon his infant mind, still too weak to dis- 
tinguish false freyn true, is made so deeply and durably, that 
nothing byt a moral and intellectual convulsion, or deluge, can so 
shake or efface it as to givo» the judgment free play to choose again, 
Xl^se impassions mixed up with the holiest ties of the family, 
aril! entwined with the golden thread of the affections. If ayc 
could catch the children of a nation alone, and remove them from 
the contact and influence of the elder generation, wo might con- 
vert Indi^ in a (juarter of, a century. The profession of no faith 
can bcJhroYvu'into the teetk of a believer as^a scorn and reproach, 
for ho is as bis Maker and tbe circumstances whicli surround him 
in his infancy 'have left him. Nor is it a wonder that an ancient 
people should cling to the ritual of tfneir ancestors, sanctioned I)y 
the observance of generations, and intimately connected willi their 
household customs and their very existence. 

Wo nuiy be thankful ourselves for having been the recifdcntf!, 
or imbibers in infancy, of a faith of wliicb we need not be ashamed 
in manliood, and to rest in wliicli after the vagaries, the douhtp, 
the intellectual longings of youth, arc past and forgotten, we may 
turn back rejoicing. K'ut we must not lightly tread on a religion, 
which existecl long long before the great plan of human ve- 
dcinptioii was worked out : before the Mystery of Mysteries had 
been made clear to the understanding of the most unlearned : the 
written (iocumeiKs of wbi^i are anterior to the Psalms of David; 
and the professors and heajr^y believers of whicli and its develop- 
ments exceed in nui^ber united Christendom. The reasons which 
still bold liack such npllions of .sduls from cuntempiating 
believing wiiat we confidently believe to be the only means of sal- 
vation, is one of those still-un'revcalcd mysteiies whicli God only 
knows. We may well meditate on the words “when the fuHne^^^ 
of time came,” and ask “ what fullness ? ” “for whomT’ “foi’tho 
‘‘whole world, or only the Roman Empire?” Why were the 
millions of India left out in the cold for so many centuries ? 
the time when the message came lo Jews and Gentiles of Western 
Asia, there was no debased worship of Siva : the religion of the 
Brahmans was fresher, younger, and purer:, the intellect of th0 
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ijation was in its youth, and more ready to Receive irapressions : 
it IS too late, too late, they cannot enter now. 

Nor should we despise that form of ndigion which inculcates 
on its professors the strict observance of outward form, and con- 
nects Itself with the ■.purifying of the phrson and the abstinence 
from things ceremonially unclean. Such was the snare of the elder 
religions of the world, and specially of the oUfe which contained 
the seedplot of our own freer Faith. If the wa.shing of pots and 
vessels if the keeping of moons and festivals, if the purifyimr of 
the liody, and the separation of tribes, wore subjects pot below the 
legislative consideration of the lawgiver vf Mi^int Sinai for the 
lustruction of the chosen people, wo m.ay spare the smile so ready 
toho raised by the contemplation of the miflute observances of 
the devout Brahman. The sanction, of ages and geflerations of 
such duiation, that our annals are hut as a span lon.r jp compari- 
son, have given sanctity to these ohservTinfcos. and the iiiwaM 
spirit which they once posessed is not altogether gone. 

It cannot escape the notice of tho.so who°thiidc seriously of the 
sulijcct how much the religion of a nation receives colour from the 
temperament of the ileopic, thoir comparative state of advancement 
in knowlediye and civilization, and, to a coitain extent, the physical 
fe.aturos of the country. The hisfori^ of Christianity, ■ past and 
piesent, may illustrate this assertion. However much it is the 
tendency of each age to consider their own views on tlie subject 
as (iiial, and their conclusions as exhaustive, and the door closed 
iipSti all future inquiry, tin coming age and future generation can 
■High at such prccaulioti'i ; for by the law of progress each ago will 
insensibly adopt its form, and remould its dogmas in tlie manner 
best suited to its present wants. We may fairly conclude that 
the advancement and degradation of the roligious views'of a people 
»il follow their progress or falling h.ack in genoral civilization ; 
®d as we can tr.acc in tlie Vedas signs of a much higher and more 
elevated character than are now po.s.sessed, it may he true that 
tlie religion has deteriorated with the fall of th? nation and we 
may hope that their manifest adva.>tco in present civili«atiou may 
t»ods time lead to better things. 

W I^rahmanical religion.stuns us b/^its prehistoric antiquity, 

•ie Mahomedan surprises us by novelty; if the one religion 
I'Peis by its cold immobility (which is, however, more apparent 
^mii other awes by its avowed cosmopolitan propa- 

saoclism. People talk of these two great faiths in one breath 
pagan, forgetting that I’hey are separated by a chasm of 
(li-i ideas, and the wliole rehgiqus 

j^apason. Wliile we are disgfosted with the idolatry of the 
j], . '“'an, wc are struck with the immaculate simplicity of the 
‘‘bouiedaii worshipper, who so many times a dav urondlv seeks 
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tbc presence of liis Qpeator, bandies words with Him witli a perfect 
belief in a future state, perfect ignorance of bis own innate 
depravity, and need of a saviour, perfect confidence in the wisdom, 
power, and justice of God. We prake tlie vast tolerance of tlio 
Brabinanical system wbidb, if loft alon^, wHl let all alone, and 
we censure the fanatic intolerance of the Mahomedan ; forgetting 
that, until clieckt^i by rationalism and worldly policy, Cbristianity 
has been a greater offender. 

And tills faith is able to^ sustain under the trials of life and 
give^peace at jbe l^ast. A Pasha, degraded to poverty, said : Allah 
is ^reat and good : b(^, gave adl that he once possessed, and had a 
right to take it W'ay/’ A son came to tell us of the death of his 
fatlier who, when he felt that he was dying, held the Koran in liis 
band, coveVed his face wii,»h a sheet, and breathed his last with 
digriity and com^nosime. ^ 

^ ah 0 melTa n i sm liaT been deeply degraded by contact with the 
Brahmanical, Biiddliist and Pagan religions, and local superstitions 
have grafted themselves on the exotic plant : but the Wahomodaii 
never forgets that the inheritance of the woild was promised to 
him ; he rclnerubers his past "reatucss, and IcAiks with scorn at any 
attempt to reason liim out of ins convictions, and with eagerness 
at the prospect «f making converts. 

The young missionary who has been brought up in a com- 
placent system of theology cannot comprehend this, but it is as 
well that at the outset he should try to do so. 

The position of the non- Aryan pagans is different and iffore 
hopeful : they arc much as our ancestors were when the liist 
missionaries came from Rome to Britain in the time of the proto- 
martyr, Alban. Conscious of their infeiiority to their ucigli- 
bours, their ignorance, .-their savagery, their freedom from costc 
and any book-religion, they are willing to receive civilization iiud 
religion at their hands, and for centuries they have been slowly an J 
insensibly moving on lines which must lead to Mahomedanism, 
Brahmanism, or li.uddhism, accoiding to their geographical ])osi- 
tion or Ihe circuinstances'/)f the period. Thousands of their 
ancestors have preceded on this process of peaceful absorp- 

tion ; here then there ^ is room for the Christian missionary ; a 
■work for the simple oarnest evangelist, who can bestow ou a 
rude people the double blessing of civilization and Christianity. 

We forget at what a great disadvantage this great people ot 
India lias been : no revelation came near them : they had to 
work out, unassisted, their own cone'eptions of right and wroug. 
sokre Ihc problem of a future state and judgment by the k'V 
that was in themselves. God, 'who, in sundry times and m 
divers manners, spake to other racmbe.rs of the Aryan and to tie 
Semitic family never spake to them : they sate apart from t 
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great spirit-revival of the Augustan era. No message came to 
them, and they were left to themselves for another eigliteen 
centuries. It is a mistake to si^pposc that a religioj), which we 
are pleased to call false, ^ nojcessarily arose from imposture or 
enthusiasm, or a combjnativn of both. A*moro careful analysis of 
the origin of religion will show that other causes have helped, 
an honest hypothesis propagated to accohnt for Sio great physical 
fac's which surround ns, for the mysteries of life and dt^ath, the 
idea of w'hich presses on the thoughtful mind, and lastly a feeling 
after God : such an honest hypothesiiS strengthens the relaxed, ties 
of moral duties by giving them a superstitious sanction* arul satis{)es 
the longing in the human heart to indulge m reverence and 
worship. • 

Wo owe our civilization to Christianity, and by itS help we 
ceased to he savages. Through the dim light of the middle ages 
\vc look back with reverence, the result of^-hfr trSditi.ffi of c^n- 
tniii'S, to Rome and Jerusalem. But the people of India have a 
civilization, and tradition, and literature of tlicir own : they would 
ask the same question over and over again : Why were we not 
told of these things tlyrty generations ago? If they ipake*up truth 
of iinivors.al application now, like thd seasons and the celestial 
i^lls and life and death, why have so *inany millions lived and 
10(1 without the chance of being saved?” It is elevating to 
orceivo how naturally devout the mind of man is : all old inscrip- 
loiis in every country attribute worldly success to the favour of 
ho gods: all the early religions appealed to the better side of lui- 
I1IU1 nature, and their essential strength lay in the eleihents of 
;oo(l which they contained. The footsteps of God can be traced 
11 these early superstitions. No mltion felt so earnestly after God, 
Jot so near him, as the Aryan. Poor unassisted human intellect 
dt its orphanage, and went groping painfully, devoutly, unceasing- 
V; hmnhly, with a profound seu.sc of sin and weakness, after 
ts Creator : as far as we can judge from tlie documents, they were 
^>'•'>10 worthy than the Jews of being the trustees of the oracles of 
A complicated and ancient religion, like tlio Bro|,?manical, 
's a congeries of human conceptions, ^Kmiuui nsj)iraiions, human 
^'’isdoin, and human folly. When closeV e.xtt.mii!ed. it appears 
have its material and spiritual asp'pt, subjtctive and ob- 
kclive, pure ami impure: it is a^ once vaguely pantheistic, 
severely monotheistic, grossly polytheistic, and coldly athei.stic. 
Bie professors of this religion are proud, not ashamed, of their 
‘^acient worship. It satisfies » their wants, and they do not wish 
^^commend it to others. Tliey would say to ilie missioq- 
JhV: ‘ Go to the cannibals, the dwellers in caves, the savages 
^ J'^ho Gat raw meat, the men vvithout temples and priesthood and 
^tt^ruture aud ritual aud Iraditious : we have ihm ail and are 
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Rfitisfieil ; leave ns in possession of an anticnt religion and c^vili- 

zillion : if you liavc^ long lists of martyrs and saints, so liave wo : 
'Mf you have rituals, so have |. we — and of date compared to 
“which your oldest is as of yesterday/^ As a fact no temple of 
any celebrity has been abandoned : vast sun]s have been expended 
on repairing old edifices and constructing new. 

ThaUChristiani^y in ‘orio of its forms, or in a now form, will 
eventually triumph, wo cannot doubt : it has common sense, 
woi Idly wisdom, purity of morals, and elevated aspirations on its 
side«i it is in fact the highest development yet known of huinmi 
Avi^donj, but it is^sadly overlaid by the debris of the middle ages; 
and if the grand old sfory is to be believed, a fresh start must be 
made from the Qross and the Sepulchre: the eternal truths of 
the Bible ‘must be appealed to, not the perishable institutions of 
rival Churches. We await in wonder the effect of education, the 
jfff^s, and‘^)Comotli^n*’ Neither Brahmanism, nor Buddhism, nor 
Maliomcdanism, nor the non-Aryan cults, have been exposed to tlie 
scorching glare of a dominant, hostile, and critical, civilization, 
until now. There can he but one issue of such a struggle for 
life. Bratimo\sm is but' the advance guard, the first cohiinii 
of dusf, which heralds the coming storm. Lot us consid(‘r die 
consequences to the Immait intellect of the unveiling of the sncivd 
books of India, Persia, and Egypt. Up to this time the scriptnror 
of the Jews have luul the monopoly of antiquity ; hut we li:i\( 
now unquestionable evidence of the earliest lispings of the hunnm 
race, and we feel that we breathe a purer air where there is ik 
pricst-erkft. We ])ity the thoughtful iTyiii who can have read di* 
classic authors of Greece and Rome without feeling that mnn lnoi 
made great progress in the path of morals, that Plato and Cictno 
Juvenal and Seneca, Jvad left us something worth giving hetou 
and independent of Christianity ; but now we have the full 
of Brahmauical, Buddliistical, Zoroastriau, Babylonian, Talmii'liCj 
and Mahomedaii knowledge from independent sources. The trn.i''^' 
lation of the Bihje led to the Reformation : we may expect tlud 
the eariy^ documents of cadi religion will be studied : enqnirois 
will consider the age, tKcf' spread, the dogmas of each religi^'t 
and the great questloii -Z^how do they help men to live and how to 
die \ We are ariiviug/nearer and nearer to the correct statistics o 
the population and religionst of the world, and the sad thong ^ 
oppresses us : Can it be that the Heavenly P\ither of all 
kind, who numbers the hairs of tlie heads of his creatures, cai^ 
have condemned such countless millions to micovenunted 
tjon*; that not only has the one saving faith been never revea 
to great regions, but large portrions who once possessed d 
been allowed to abandon it ? . ^ ^ 

We have passed that stage, when the people of India, or ‘ 
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ot1<or non-Christian Asiatic people, can be ]lainied in disgusting 
colours. Tlioso who have Jived^a ({uait(r of a ceutfijy in intimate 
lelations with them, know tlujt they are neither bettor nor worse 
than Oriental and semi-O/ieutal Chiistvin populations: thcie is 
the same proportion of rude domestic \iiluos, patriarchal simpli- 
city, purity of morals, and respect tVn* daw Vnd triitb^in the 
village cc'inmunitiep, as is foiiml elsewliere. The great* towns in 
110 [lait of th(j woihl are fair samples of a nation: if the lowest 
C'ia.^M's have faihal to attain to a nioihiatc degieo ot civilizj^tioti 
c! iMOiali’v. we at h'a^'t eamiot. thiow st(»nea. ’ * 

Wlia.t iiien will be th<' fuline ol' Ihe liid'an (d!ri.stian Churches? 
Thai tloay will adle V(* to tlo' nari<>w shibboh I h (»f the AVestein 
tliuuhe^, no one who has pomh led over the iOuiope.^u develop- 
aieiii of Cliii'-tiani* y can exjart ; aial l^hat is the great reason wliy 
lie native aii<! European (dniiCu s should 4«^jj?s('pa^'ate. Tlt'tj 
Jiiueh iM i''.''ion ny Soeiely ao'mils that oiie!if,d (.'hrist lanity al- 
laady shows sie’Js ord-'M ':;''4 for hei.’elf a (.diuitii witli less of 
Aii.Jo-tSaxou li gidiity , eaal m. ddiul to suit ouiuital notimi'*'. Lord 
Xenhhiuok, th(' l..te ^\hcen)y of Iiidii,' <'xpr(‘ssed IxdoAi anotlier 
;:icai tSoeie'y in 1877 his opiui* n, thai* the people of Imlia* would 
',\oik out soiiu' new d(‘Vel(epiiK »|| of the Viuds'iaii rcljuion : Professor 
Monier AVilliam-!, at the Conviess nt Oxford' in 1 877, expressed 
M)i!uw*liat .•'iinllar vi«‘W'S, wdiic!i we have (utrselves long enlerttiined. 
It will he w'cdh if the tninor (piestion of clinrcli- government 
('I'iy ho opened. Those new Clnistians will have tlu* Lihle in every 
vi'iiiacular, a things \uikiiov\M) to the tdder woild, and it i.'? possible 
that they may extract new trul hs, and ro-miut, and n'-coin, the 
!-filid oie, of wdiich it is com{)OM'<]. Wo may oxpeci new 
ti^vclepmonts W'illi 'A, lara' admix *ui a <.f liulian iuste.ul <^t Jtomnnic 
ai'd T( 'OoMe lua'hcu oi j ei.-aiMum, In tlie (Viif/'t/t Mi'^iointrij 
Cy* of h'e' a uai'v an ap[e;eheusiou is pressed of 

daitn.., ; 1 ) 1,1 ii ij;;* |i,^\v Cl.bstiaiis ('III hack lo tlie Pibio, and 
"''Mile same atones ibi their new' f-Jiiie, what ncid of fear is 
diaiiMvirh jcgard loth'' imntarn.'-ed far eouuecli’ig thd stones? 
)1 bill ivtiardt y is the (dd(.vt, ai d not a pai titular elmreli-.s} stem, it 
'‘Veil that the fahiic slioidd l;e lniilrY>f Tndigenous, and not 
foreign, mateiials, if it is to letain ^ho atiachmeiit of the 
; for the gift (h)es not come 1(^ linun, as to ns, accompanicxl 
J'’ the fiist germs of civilization and literature, lu.sides, the 
|‘^V(’isuy of our own piactice must engemlor still giaafer di\ersiti('S 
die native chuiches. Already we have a scoie of diffbrent 
"lias (,f Chiisti.Miity in India, ami many of them nnitnally hostiio 
some, like that one n'prestfiited by iMos Carpenter, meeting 
' ‘'^'‘'"iiedani.Mi) and Luihmaiiisiii Oil a common platiorm of the 
of tl;o (Joclhoii,!. 

Ijavo ;itt('nipva to treat tills great suliject histoi'icajly an 
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i;;*.'. ; ‘•ml \\o*v'oul,] invite to it ilie opinion of the yo*iinff 

lii-i. I'p! of the eclucaUMl cja«sos. AVo can hartlly picUinj 
Vj v-Uih-,lt <'Ni>.tencc of iiatioiiQ,! life ami civil polity without 
fo. < f iviiof, willmiiL f unm u-liyibns sanction to law ! Aii.j 

yoc ni l 10 does the follo’Aor of the lhafnnanicul religion liud 
hiins- ](^ Jle lias /Mtjjimvii the geography, ilie iiislory, the ))hy.sical 
hoitiice. a^d Koi.^ioii of iiis forefathers. Education cannot co-exi^t 
witii iho ohheivance of the ritual of religion in llie degraded state 
at s\]!i(:ii it has arrived. All religion picsupposes the idea of 
dealing witliV.u d*face to face, the conseiousnc.-s of weakness aiu] 
sin* and the neces-fty of *a rock liigher than the suppliant. No nioro 
animal over got so k\\\ and the most degiadcd types of humanity aio 
ihund lo some perception of such necessity. But the (ducii- 

led iiMi: i.jii't h'ol tlie necessity of a. standaid of virtue to a‘'s.g 
IffN to litiiilit *and*«ofiie support in the hour of departure wlnoli 
ho'caa.u t a\oid, and some hope iu the luluio life, the exi>t('ijeo 
el wiji 1 ) h<' cannot ihuiy. 11 (‘ must thel’idoie make his choice. 

Ill Ihiiisli Ind'a the mi^si(mary of ovei y seel movoft about wiili a 
fiee'Ktiii afot secant y uiiknowu in any otiier paii of the woild. iAo 
uncoiil^'ilhd populace inolesls him many way : no penalty aitadm 
lo conveision : jho life led hy Cliristiaiis is the groat stumbling hlnck 
again.-.t the acceptance of C'hiistianii v : little tlioio is seen ol thu 
new life which the iiujiiiior is s(tlicitcd to begin. The iins^iouiiiv 
should have know ledge of his own leligion : not merely the ( liun ii- 
s}sleiii and ])ar(y-ciie.s, hut of the great story ho\y 
spiang (Alt of Semitism, liow Clirisiianit^y spniug out of JiuiaiO'i, 
liow it iiSHimilated Aryan and non-Ai\an eliunents, shook oil n' 
ISe'uitic; hji'in, and hecame a gieal Aryan faith, based on monuila om, 
salvation liy a mediatop;, and monogamy. Next to this knoulul.o 
lie uiUot iiLUO an accurate knowiedge of the citadel whicli hi 
int'cml . to sloim, whether Biahmanical, Buddhist, Mahoniedau. 
Tagan ; next to tin so ijuahiications comes the grace ot cliai’i:}' 
'I'lie exciicd pronhot denouncing the wicked city, and telling 
lieaieis tas we ha\e hearch that their gods aie coW-dung : 
one-snlod inoialist who iw^ughs against immoiality tis a spahnity 
ul the }’e(»ph' of JiTdia^orgetting Euro[ie : tlic chatteier about 
jailw.'i};: tind tidegiaph/, and accidental civilization, will iioicoimit 
loeifs it may faiily he assumed that all believe in a hittiij- 

state, all K'Cognize the ah.stiact advantage of viiLue, and all 
.stnaiion, th.u- Js to say if they think at all : if they do 
ti I'll:, th<‘V luU't he loused, not by abuse or contentious argnMoy i 
not by boasting of European civilization and power (foi 
(.iuspd \»as tiue when all iliai wjws wise and poweilul was 
ir) ; but 111 lose, and earnestness, and Irutlifuluess, the 
be shown. 
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1 .'-‘V EnNAClTI.AR LiTEEATU HE. 

yishfaht Tdva, Written by Sriniati Taiianc^iNi vr.ti'lent of^ 

Koiinni^ar, and piiblislnal l»y Jihnl>an Molmn Oln^sli. .(.^nlcnttn ; 
Printt'd at G. P. Rai and Go.’h Pi»e5?s No. 21, BalmbaJiar htroet. 
1284 B. S. 

, • ♦ ^ 

is a very curions and inUrestingJittlo iwoik. It i.-. iidor- 
X esling for (lie simple reason tliat it is wridc-n by a, yonng 
Hindu girl. Female autiiorship is such a rare tliiiii; in tjds ei)iniliy, 
that any instance of it, whether snccevij.^rul or nnsiiecC'-sful, jaDmis- 
or nnpvomising, cannot fail to excite i^iinens^ pnj'lic intenst, 
and posses, -es a .signilicam'o as striking as the raiity ot’#lhe 
|iheneiuenon its(df. An educated Hindu gij 1 is yet sometliing of 
a plienoinenon or marvel in this country. For u ho ihn'S not 
know th;it, in spile of girls’ schools ^and zeiiana-toaching, and 
lh(\i\<{hodhinl Vntrih'is, and a dozen /dher means. eip{)lian;:e.s, and 
centrivaiiecR in (.kilcutta and eF’ewhore. the pioportioii of cilncated 
In nnedneatod Ihuigali girls can only be imlicabat by a I'lactioii 
whoso numerator must be 1 ^#nd denominator one of tho,S(' dieadful 
flames u^ed by astronomcis to oxpicss planetary distances? i^ut if 
to ho .siinjdy educated is to he in such an infinitesimal mlnoiiiy, 
^^hat must it he to bcconitjian antlioress ? Notliimjf shoi^ of being 
in a dill more infmitesifnal minority —of being lost, in fact, in 
tinnthcr fiaction, whose deiiominat^)r most he .something like tliG 
'leiioininatoi of the tii^t fiaction mnltipliod by itself!* Now, the 
aiithiuetic of .society is an index to its bme, time, and t(‘mpor, 
fuid hence the peculiar iutercot attaching to publications like the 
one under notice. . , 

We have akso called I^hhfahi Turn a very cuiiou.s woik. And 
1/^ it not a really cmious .sight to see a young educat* d gijl Hiiow'- 
I’lg lierself into the comlilimi of a di.^appoiutcd and luokendicaifc- 
yl lover of her own sex and ag(*, and nd.eiin'^ as if to In i^rif and 
a solitude of her own creation, those nVsteiiou.s ihouglKs a,ud 
•'^‘Rtiineiits and ycaruiiig.s which nnieipiitcd love so seldom con- 
k's, '.es to a profaiK^ and unsympatheftc world ? AVoinaii’.s lioait i,s 
a Sealed box, which notdiijig on earth can open except lur ow n 
^o\Pieigii w'ill and pleasure. Jn this instance it ha.s been opened 
'^y ^liuviti Tarangiiii Dusi. \ud that is why wc call this wuik a 
cmious one. * ■ 

are, however, soiry to say*tliat we have not found much iu 
*Rs woik wdiich a woman ak)ne could have given us. Siimati 
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Tarnngini does not seem to speak from her lieart. The langnngc 

of the heart is always easy and unadorned ; it is free from inan- 
nerisrn ; it is devoid of lahorioiis art. But Srimati ^laranoims 
language is s'.udicd, artful, instincf with tlie spirit of mannerisin, 
sometimes even conceit(‘^]. It is not a' woman’s hinguaue, aud U 
owing, wo fear, to tim niiscliievous fascination exercised ()V(a' 
youthful minds styje /»f writing which now and them oth iids 
our tasV{? in the pages of that excellent periodical the Bantja 
Bars.m. Sriinati Tarangini is really a promising wiitcr, and 
success is sure to crown lier literary elhnts it vshe only thrown 
awaj' all meFctridous nuMhils of style set by poisons who (lo not 
bekni" to her Mex,*andK}(dcs a f^tyle in her own true woman’s heait. 
Her Tam, with all its faults, indicates much imoiLd 


power. . 

There is in this wmk a shoit essay on liogres«, Ikcu w hich we 
thj4 fol'^'W^ig, tianslation : “ I'An ryoody admiis tli a 

Bmgali society has made much progmss. 1hi(, Indi'M' tin. ■; 
admTtted, the point whicli should bo con.^. d<'r<-d is, in wn.U, wny 
has Bengali soidety progressed. Hcciely is iojimd l-v b.odi mui 
and woingi. But if the w.omcii conhnne lo live . 1 , meei'm le !■ , 

immersed in ifjnorance and Mipeistiiinii, bt.w cm it l-e sm i m . 

society has progressed? Iji miaht be ciid that tm' nn ii i.m‘ 
improved. ButMt ‘Could not be said lliat Mciiiy li:c imprM'..M 
Srimati Tarangini tlien goes on to ‘say licit ln'r coimtty wcik .1 
otmlit to bo more laigely educatcil. Corning trem a Hindu giil, 
tin's is very creditable logic, indeed, but it is not, 
quite csrrcct, Hindu women do uot torm pait nf iln'i'i 
society in the sense that English womebi, for instance, ioini yut 
of Emdish society. The former live a strictly donn-tic l'l^‘. 
They liavG«a social life ; but it is of tlic most limited and mij-'i- 
feet character, and is, * besides, confined among mcmbois ot tlmi 
own sex. The (piestion of Hindu female education, theie-'tw 
requires a different sort of treatment. Ono.rcasou 
women ought to be educated is to be tonnd 111 the fact hat 
mm of tins coutf,ry «rc i.pj.inng i.lc^.s ami kc.i 

Easterly irtens ami Westenmeas very olteii clash ; and 

of their oncountcr «• innxiiMliale discord amt .‘‘‘y'r* ijy 

This is Illustrated by tll^ Rowing d^sru,yon of the { 

system, the want, of hafmony hclwecii the orthodox g,,, 

cated classes of the Indian community, ami the ' * ■, ty, 

forms of social ami religious life on the outs, urts ot llimhi 
It is clear therefore, that, if Hindji 'vomcn oontiiuie to ii ^ 
uneducated, the Hindu homo will soon lose all its S' ,a 
and solid thoiioh somewhat aiibqiiated giamleui, .m I ■ 
verit.aldc deu of strife of misery or oneigetic 
iiieutiou another reason. English etlucation and L 
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nation Imve produced one remarkable cliange in tins coimtry-^a 
clj.PiJge of a truly organic character, and on^ which must load to 
other changes equally organic and esseutially revolutionary. It 
is the alteration of the mental* tone, the mental cast, the mental 
colour of the Hindu. The* historic Hindu is all religion — grave, 
inflexible, rigid, fttewi,'~tbnd of looking inward. His modern 
descendant — he wlio has English idea^ in his^mind and English 
civilization before his eyes — is gay, flexible, mastic, pliaWe, — not 
fond of looking inwards. In the historic Hindu, religious faith crush- 
ed many things ; in his modern descendant, religious negativism 
jjas educed many things. The mind of the hjstoric Hinds was 
one-sided ; tliat of his modern doscendaiit is ^nany-sided. One 
proof of this reinarkahlo cliangc is furnished by tlie greater 
sprightlincss and secular versatility of tljc modern Hindu- This 
lutter is docidcilly more fond of conviviality than his slern ances- 
tors — decidedly more fond of enjoying lif^ for tlip sake of enjoy- 
And it is tliis organic change in the t^nperalficnt of jtire 
Hindu man which demands a corresponding change in the Hindu 
woiinn. For secular enjoyments liavo a tendency to degenerate 
they are pursued outside of the domestic circle, and are 
m il her created nor sliared hy her wjib is only ai>other name for 
faiih, pmity, and love. If Euglisli education has given the Hindu 
an opportunity of framing an [esthetic 'scheme, of* life, the eppor- 
tuiiily is sure to be lost — not •to say that it is sure to close in 
al)si)lute degeneracy of manners— if it is not extended to the women 
(if his country. I'horo are many other reasons. But wo will not 
•state tliem, as our sole ohjeat here has been to indicate the mode 
in which the question »f Hindu female education should be 
ilisciisscd. All that we need say is, that there arc very grave 
lea-soiis on the other side of the question — that the ((in^tion is in 
fact an extremely complicated one, and that, for this reason, we 
W})ress no opinion of ours. * 


^^nnmnyi ; or, a Bvhf Fxpo.9ition of Bhugal^idya in accord^ 
\oitk the Sanskrit Siddhanta Shastra. By GoviJRd Mohan 
ilfii Vidya binod. Calcutta : Printed at the Sornprokash Press, 
Bhabanipur. 1 284 B. S. . \ * 

A STROI^OMY is one of those l)ranclies*of learning which was 
studied with considerable sucCess by ancient Hindus. They 
^^><1 not devote much attention to the physical sciences, technically 
^0;callo(l; but the mathematical sciences, such as geometry, algebra, 
f^dllnnetic, and astronom 3 % owe a good deal to their genius and 
’“tollcctual subtlety. Eur<.peau Orientalists have done something 
acquaint us with ancient HimTu achievements in mathematical 
^^iciice. But their labours in this direction have not been so 
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e^itliiiplnstlo or nrduous as in the exposition of Hindu law, litoratnro 
religion, and philosophy. It is theroforo extj’einely gratifying to 
ns to find Hindu gonthunen engag(Ml in the laudahle and patriotic 
woik of ex]il.‘jining thoso valuablo blanches of ancient Sanskrit 
learning which have not yet received tjieir dne measure of atten- 
tion. Babn Govlnd MoKan Kai has deserved the gratitude of liis 
country and the wiu'ld of letters in general by the publication of 
il/'i 'hniioyi. iMatKeinahcal geography is one of tho.se suhjects of 
which tho average orthodox Hindu is completely ignorant, and in 
which he entertains most ^superstitious and unscientific notions. 
He thinks the woi Id to he a flat plane, supported by edephant^, 
torjoi'-ns and serpents, and ‘posse ssed of no movement, horizoninl, 
vertical, ciicnlar, or elliptical. But his ancestors — at any rate tlie 
learned among t?hom — thought otherwise. According to tlio 
learned ai'ithor of this treatise, two thcinics have been he!fl in 
India regarding planeinrv movements. The first, of tlnsso tonclirs 
ttijj earth fo be al jilain't, round wliich the sun and otiior 

planets move. The secoiul makes tiie sun tlie central planot, 
round which the <‘artli and other [ilancts move in their sovouil 
orbits. The first tb<‘ory is taught in the earlier astronomical 
treatise.s Hke kho Svrya ^i'xMJtanfa, the setond, in the later tri.v 
tises IHce the A vya ^iddhaiUa of Arya Blmtta. The whole of this, 
the reader will irememl'er,' corresponds to tlie hislory of Europ^^aii 
astronomy. Mrivmayl als^) tells us„ph llio authority of Saiisktifc 
texts, that the Indian astronomers held the (aiith to he a glohiilar 
planot suspended in space, eclipses to h(^ planetary shadows, :uh1 
day and night to he tin* simple < (T«;ct the eartlfs '.dohular fora;. 
The ingenuity with wliich tlie.se and , various ntlier’ p(-int,s ■wcia 
€RtabU>li(*d by ancient Indian a^,lronomeis challenges onr aiimini- 
tion. And when wc consider how slowly ami recently Buropo 
arrived atHiese truths, , the sentiment of vonoiation for the ancient 
Hindu intelloot becomes too d- op for utterance. Wc iherctore 
regret with Baliu Gnvind Mohan that tiie study of matliomaiuril 
geography — which forms one important portion of Indian astm- 
nomy — should ho so much in di.^favor ^^ith Hindus of the present 
day. Hfiidu astronomy, hO says, consists of two parts — gttnito^ 
Biddhanfa jyoti^h, whidt?' means mathematical astronomy nirl 
falit jyotii^h. or {fstixj^gy. The tpresont profos.sors of 
study tlie latter and /dmost entirely neglect the foimev. 
accoiding to the old astionoineis, is a tlKna ughly wrong and nuS' 
taken pioceduie. They say that astrology is simply a dcdiict^'Q 
from mathcmaticaj astronomy, a luj cannot theivforc yield any 
substantial result without a profoumf study of the latter. It ma) 
bo mentioned here as a very curious and noteworthy fact dart, 
according to Ganesh Daivajna, oue of the ancient Hindu asticno- 
mers^ astrology is a false and fruitless^ science. 
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In l»is learned preface to M rlnmayi, Bal»u*Goviud Mulian lias 
(li.^played some amount of sonsitivem-ss in discussing tlio opinion 
inainlained liy Mr. Oolebrooke and other Oiientiflists, that tlio 
iiiicicnt Hindus improved /heir own asti^momioal science by bor- 
rowing from Creek aTid Roman astroiioineis. This opinion itself 
is based upon two facts — tin' existence vf Si^^skril astronomical 
treatise called Roinah i Sullhanta, and the name Yavuv^atkavya, 
winch is found mentioned in S.in.duit works as that of a great 
waiter on astronomy, and c.spocially as the autln)r of A treatise 
railed 'Tajik Now, it seems to us tluR Mr. Ckdehrooke’s theoiy 
iijiplies no disparagement of anciimt llindw geiiifis, nor any denial 
ol' Hindu oiiginaluy in the study ol astioiiuipical science, lie 
Minply .sp( aks of tlu* supplv of wants ; .and .sinely theia; is nothing 
V(iy sojums in tliat. In tli<i second pkxce, we thifd< IJahu Govind 
Mohan’s ndiitation is fai fiom sali.')raetorv« He j^ as e^de^LVu^Ivd 
to ileteat Colehrooke by a n^ference to elironology, Ihitucnro 
ooriy to say that tlie chion<flogy lie lias tidduccd is not at all sys- 
teiiKilic, auliiol'italive, or precise. It is a chronology without a 
simple specilic date', iccogiiisi'd or h\ potlielical. It would have 
Iicen bettor if he ii.-ul ad(»pt(d the following line’of aigi^nieut : 
(aai^ricliai ya. one of India’s most vei\(‘rahlo sages, sa\s — ‘‘It is 
tlii‘ who tue yavaiia. They deservi* to he worsliipped 

like rit<fn,s because they i7re fully prolieimit in a,sH()nomieal 
.si'ieneo.” Let us leail in the light of tliis gloiious iilauality of 
thought and literary oiiHinsiasin the following passage hum the 
linn (ka Slddlantfa, a W’oilt whicii is lielievi'd to he a twmslation 
Itoin some old Europi'an Tang^iagc : — ‘‘That is called 'Tnjd' which 
Ih.iliiiia tauglit to Siuya and SuMva to Yavana.” If this is not a 
iiiodern intei polation, it is conclusive pioot, as coniMig from a 
krf igiier, that Yavanacljarya was a pupil* of soiiio^gieat llindii 
toliononn-r. And tiie hypothesis of an ancient interpolation, it 
'iili he seen, would he simply ridiculous. For ancient India wa.s 
kw too liberal lowaids men of learning, Indian or noii-Tndian, to 
have hi'cii capalile of doing them injustice or of burrowing without 
‘cktiowledgment. At tlie same lime it should he renuliked that 
iiiicieat, India wamld have hardly thought it» worth her wdiile to 
hauslato foivign wanks into her own saciVd language if slie had 
ieli assured of some advantage to hdinelf by doing so. The 
kj'k of Yavanaebarya may well lie believed to have been the 
^^'itcoine of Indian teaching, and its translation into Sanskrit 
liave been deemed desirable as the easiest means of secur- 
a iveord of teachings which India liad not herself recoided. 
il the same thing could l)(^ said of llu lioiiiaka HiddJlanta^ 
d'erc Would be ground for rejecting Mr. Coiebroukes opiuiou. 

I So long as this is not 'said, the Ilonitdva. Ijuidiumta must 
I ^^iitiuue to support j.haL distinguished Oiicutalist/ 
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It should not be inferred from what has been said above that 
Babu Govind Mohan Rai is a blind admirer of Sanskrit learning. 
Far from it. ‘Ho has displayed {hroiighout his admirable little 
treatise a spirit of liberality which cannot be too highly praised. 
He has freely confessed the shortcomings of Hindu astronomers, 
and fully acknowle^iged th^ progress which Europe has made iu 
modern^times in the stu^y of astronomical facts and phenomena. 
He is besides a very sober and reverential writer-— a writer of a 
somewhat antique type — and therefore appears venerable in our 
eyes.* We swceraly hope and trust that be will be able very soon 
to publish his intaided /.realise ‘on Sidereal Astronomy. 


Suralokeli •Banger Parichaya, Part II. Calcutta : Publi.sbcd at 
the Valmiki Press, by Kafi Kinkar Chakravarti. 1934? Sam vat. 

P ROFliSsOR l^vncy sa 3 \s in the preface to his translation of 
Bhartrihari that, unlike most Sanskrit works, that book is 
written in a manner which accords in some measure with Euroj)eiiii 
canons of Jaste. Nowit i,s a notewoitby fact that wluit conlil 
not be^sai^ of 'more than one or two Sanskrit* works could be said 
of hundreds written quite r^icently in the Bengali language. Tho 
fact is significaift, because it is the expression of that rcinarkalilc 
chan<^e in the Hindu cast of mind which we have endeavoured to 
explain in our review of JS'ishfala Taru. We have said tlieio, 
that the Hindu is no longer all religion, that he has bccoiiio 
secular, ^nd learnt to prize secular interests. The old meul:il 
stiffness is gone and has been replaced*' by a light, ^ liumoiou>, 
earthly temper. The Hindu hair begun to write satire, sarca.sii), 
criticisms pn men and manners. The book under notice i3 
written in this new style. Some eminent Bengali gentlenicn, 
who have departed this world, are assembled in the region of t ho 
gods. The late Baboo Dwarka Nath Tbakur has taken tho 
presidential chair, and many of his countrymen are satisfying ni^ 
patriotic ^curiosity with information of a very varied chaiacter 
regarding* the present state, of Bengal. It is an extra-mundimo 
Durbar for the disci^ssioD^f mundane matters — certainly 
happy and original conception. Tlib departed worthies tallv j'- 
mauy things : moderu Bengali prose, modern Bengali poetry, 
manners and new n)aiiners, nfaster and servant, Young 
Indian politics, &c., &c. We do not agree in all that 
worthies say ; but we must freely, and fully admit that ■ 
speeches are characterised by great good sense and patriotic ' 

The speakers introduced into the Durbar are one and al ^ ^ 
from the spirit of personal vituperation — they all use gentleni. 

language. ' . t * dp f’l' 

The writer of ‘this book justly condemns the, prurient tasi 
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ijuitation of foreign manners observable in certain strata of native 
society, and very riglitly denomjces the growing spirit of insubor- 
dination to old rules of .domestic life and social intercourse. 
These two points have been discussed with very great care and 
earnestness ; and the discussion furnishes satij^actory evidence of 
die author’s intelligent insight into the rmltters' on which ♦he has 
undertaken to speak. The discourse on is particularly im- 

portant and interesting, and proves the author to be a thoughtful 
observer of the manners of his countrymen. 


Kafivansdvali ; or, An Account of the Royal Family of Chutia 
Ndqpur, By the Poet Beni ram. Calcutta : Printed and Pub- 
li.dicd by Kali Kinkar Cbakravarti, at the Valmiki Press. 

T HIS poem, written in Hindi, is stated in the preface to be" as 
popular in Chutia Nagpur as arc the Purans in Nor- 
thern India. It contains an account of the native rulers of Nagpur, 
or, rather, their genealogy, interspersed, with narratives , of public 
events. Judiciously used, the book might yield some valuable 
rcfinlt to the student of Indian history.. The origin of the Ndgpur 
royal family lias been traced to one out of eight serpents, named 
Pundarika, which escaped destruction at the great Sarpa-yajna 
(scrpent-sacrificc^) of King Jaiimejay. The poem is a mixture 
of legend and history. The Hindi of the poet is not always correct. 


Knnm-Kicuan. By Adharlal Sen. Printed and Pnblislied by 
J:>ara(]a Prasdd Chattopadhaya,* at the New Bengali Press, 
No. 102, Grey Street, Shobhabazar, Calc.utta. JOSI ttamvat. 

B ABU Adharlal Sen is already known to readers of this Review 
as the author of two poems called Menalca and Nalini. Of 
liis new work we need not therefore say anything more than that it 
''ill not suffer by comparison with Ins two provioiis poems. 

Another word : Babu Adharlal should not indulge iu the habit 
of making such versions as the following : — ^ 

c-2tt»r 

cf? *t»nr? 
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^ ’ff'5 ^91 CS(1 '31^ J«C!» 

sjg^ f 

5fi ^itJlt? '®r*(?, C911 
^ f5C9rr?-c*ft^cJf ? 

Now rejfii Shelley and mark the difference — 

“ See the mountaitjs kiss high heaven, 

And the waves clasp one another ; 

No si»ier-flower, would be forgiven 
If itMisdahied its *l)rother ; 

And tliQ sunlight clasps the earth, 

♦ And I he moonbeams kiss the sea : 

What are all these kissings worth, 
kv’s not me?’* 

A Mteral translation would have been better. 

The get-up of the book is excellent. The work has been 
dedicated to the Hou’blc Louis Steuart Jackson. 


2.—GEHEHAL LiTEUATUllE. 


The Indian Meteorologist's Vade-3iecam» By Henry F. Blan* 
ford, Meteorological Reporter to the Governuient of India. Cal- 
cutta : Thacker, Spink and Co., 1877. 

T he Title of this book does not do ju§tice to its contents. It is 
in reality a thorough and exhaustive treatise on Intlinu 
meteorology. Doubtless a handV vade-mecum might be well inatlo 
from it ; but the book,,^s it stands, is not suited from its size ami 
weight to be 'the jungle companion of a rapidly-moving official ia 
India, which is our idea of an Indian vade-mecum. The first part 
consists of complete and valuable information on the subject oj 
meteorological instruments, but is almost entirely intended lor the 
observers^^jn the Government Observatories. Part II. conimeuces 
with an essay on the Physical Properties of Air and Vapour, lo.* 
lowed by a most ihterc/.ting essay (jn the Physical Geography o| 
India by the master pf the subject. After this, the diffeicn 
characteristics of Indian meteorology arc thoroughly gone iol*^ » 
and the book closes with a chapter of “ suggestions for ffihia 
enquiry."' Among the subjects suggested for enquiry ai’® 
effects of the Simoom in Sind and the great Indian deserts ; 
also the movement of clouds which “ deserves more attention 
has hitherto been given to it in lEdia,” and may be easily 
with no other aids than an upraised pole or other clear mark 
a pocket compass. Information on the amount of 
from broad water-surfaces is also wanted ; tljin requires veiy 
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apparatus be3’oiKl.wliat may be generally easily obtained on the 
spot. By interesting himself in such matters an officer in the 
Mofussil iniglit often pass weary spare times ovendn a horrid 
hole' with advantage to scjieuce and himt^elf ; and certainly, if he 
could have with him 'Mr. Blanford's book, he would require no 
other guide for meteorology in India. .. 


Handbook of Common Salt By J. J. Ratton,M.D.,M.O., Surgeon, 
Madras Arjny. nigginl)Otham and Co., Madras, 1877. ^ 

T he author of this work having been deputed to examine.for 
Government the salt works on the Mediterranean shores and 
elsewlicrc, is thoroughly acquainted with the modes of salt manu- 
facture in Europe as well as in Madras ; and gives T’ull details 
as to construction and working of salterps an^the selection of 
sites, in which he says from want of knowledg^mucK time p,nd 
money has recently been misspent. He considers that if under- 
taken on a sufficiently large scale, the manufacture of salt on the 
Coromandel coast might be profitably undertaken by European 
capitalists. Many curious facts come, out ; one of* wlii6h is that ' 
although Bengal consumes a large amount of English white salt, 
in Madras there is strong prejudice against it, ajjd'un experimental 
shipload, after every attempt at sale at a loss, was re-shipped to 
Calcutta, and it. is said another shipload was thrown overboard in 
Madras roads. The book is written in a clear, simple style, and 
at the present time of altemtions in the salt tax, the information 
given will be found valuafble and interesting to many ; while the 
hook will be essential to those civijians and officers who have any- 
thing to do with the vast salt trade in this country. ^ 

Note, — W e are reluctantly compelled to hold over, to ourmext issue, the 
notices of a considerable number of new books and new editions sent to ua 
for leview during the past quarter. — E ditou, 
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Art. I— MAHAJANI STATISTICS. * 

I N our General Adminstration Report wfiicli we send to Govern- 
ment at the end of every official year, th^-e is a chapter de- 
voted to statistics. During the last five 3'ears there has ^een a brisk 
demand for all sorts of statistics, till a*Il the suldects of statistics 
were exhausted. I have furnished vital sttfiisEics, CducatiopjA 
statistics, agricultural statistics; and land statistics, and in niy 
general report submitted last year, 1 submitted an elaborate 
leport and statements on the export and import trade of the 
city of Patna * / * ’ 

Being in charge of these inquiries for the last few years^I was 
at a loss wliat to say in our present ^year's ijeport ; until I hit 
upon a novel subject which I,find has never been reported upon 
l)efore, i, e., Mahajani statistics. Having ascertained in my prelimi- 
uary enquiry that there were no fewer than 10 different kinds of 
monetary transactions carried on in the city of Patna, some of 
which are not known in other parts of India, I was all the more 
anxious to work the matter up^ thoroughly and lay before the 
higher authorities, in a readable shape, a minute account of the 
various kinds of Mahajani. . . * 

In January last, with the permission of the late Collector, 
Mr. A. C. Mangles, I set to work with the assistance of a couple 
of intelligent mohurirs from my Abkaree establislnnent. To 
commence with, I held a meeting of the icading Mabajuus in the 
city with the view of enlisting their co-operation in t/ie way of 
lurnishing accurate figures, and took the opportunity of disabusing 
their minds, and through them, those of the* small Mahajuus, of 
possible misgiving as to the motive of, these enquiries. 

Having completed my enquiries last week, I give below the 
results. ^ 

'I’he following table will show the various kinds of Mahajani 
carried on, the number of persons engaged, and the amount of 
capital employed within the municipality of Patna, comprised 
cf Seven than nabs with an area*of 9 square miles and a popula- 
ttou of 158900 souls. 

A 1 
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Mahajdni Siatistics. 


** Patna (says Mr, Beverley in his last census report) is a place 
of great antiquity,® having been identified as -the Palibothra of 
the ancients. Under the Moguls it was the capital of the 
Sonbah Behar, and is sometimes Jcnown as Azimabad so called 
from Azim, the son of* Arungzebe, who >yas made Governor of 
Behar and took up his residence at Patna. The English, Danes, 
Dutch^ and Frencli, established factories here at an early period 
and carrted on an extensive trade in rice, opium, and cotton 
cloth,” Patna is undoubtedly an emporium of trade. Our last 
year's report will have shewn that no less than 4,692,683 
maunds of grain* and other merchandize were exported and import- 
ed‘by this city during ‘che year 1875-76. It affords great facilities 
for trading generally, being on the line of railway, and also on the 
river, with* good roads for inland traffia Its river frontage has 
also the advantages of beirfg at the confluence of the Gauges and 
the Gunduck, \H^k Revilgunga at the junction of the Debwaand 
tbfe Ganges a little to its west ; which advantages are in them- 
selves quite sufficient to render it one of the most important 
centres of Gangetic trade. 


Denomination of the Mahajani trade. 

No. of persons 
engaged. 

Amount of capital 
employeti. 

1 Kothiwali ... 

2 Hundwi 

3 Arath ,** 

4 JBima Kishtee 

5 KisUKi-Fatti 

6 Girveen 

7 Buhi KhM ... 

8 Tamassuk ... 

9 ParchdlU ... 

10 Sarrafi . ... 

... ••f 

.«• •* 

10 

43 

14 * 

1 

• 292 

‘ 258 

21 

154 

3 

31 

Rupees 6,33,0(0 
16,76,000 
„ 10,65,000 

„ 27,000 

„ 91,00,350 

„ 15,84,250 

„ 80,400 

„ 3,781,800 

1,35,000 

„ 80.600 


Total ... 

827 

R«. 90,17,903 


But as some qf the men engaged in M ah aj an i follow more 
than one varieties of the abovementioned transactions, the rea 
number of persons so engaged is 557, as detailed below 

of persons foftowing only I kind of Mahajani 3^* 
Ditto 2 Ditto ... 

Ditto 3 Ditto ... 

4 Ditto .. ? 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


657 

Now I proceed to give a delfail of the flystem and varieties 
of each denomination of the money trade. 
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^ KolM Wali or Banking Firm. There are 10 cotliies of this 
description in th&cifcy, with an estimated capital of Rs. 6,33,000, it 
being considered that Rs. 25,000 is the lowest sum with which a 
Bank could be started. Sucl\ firms principally are occupied in sel- 
ling or purchasing hur^deesor bills of exclmnge at moderate discount. 
Tliey supplement their resources by receiving into deposit various 
amounts of money from zemindars at 6* per ce’ht. per annym and . 
lending it out to others at higher rates of interest. Such firms 
are generally called by two names, one of them being frequently 
that of the deceased relative, father or brother, of the prSseut 
banker. A Qoomaslita is put over * the firm* wifh unlimited 
control us regards the transaction of buaitfess. I would here 
an illustration giving an accurate account sf the dealings in 
banks of smaller magnitude. ' 

Suppose A., a capitalist, starts a* firm with Rs. 25,000 as his 
stock-in-trade. His first rare would be t(f appoint a man in whom 
he trusts, as his Goomaslita ; say, he appoints B. as such on a 
salary of Rs. 300, per annum (this is the usual rate of salary 
paid ill smaller banks). B., after his Lank has attained some'degree ^ 
of importance in the^ place, supplements- his capital^ by a* sum, my^ 
of Rs. 25,000, deposited in his baa*k by the resident dr non- 
resident Zemindars or shop-keepers. He will enjploy these con- 
solidated resources in buying and selling hdndeos in the follow- 
ing manner : C., a grain-merchant comes to Patna to bring linseed 
or other grain ibr Calcutta. C. has no money with him but deals 
with a firm in Calcutta ; C. is in want of Rs. 5,000 to buy the 
grain, lie comes to B.'ii \)ank, writes out a Hundeo fof that sum 
on the Calcutta firm belonging to D., payable at 40 days' sight. 0. 
will cash his bill of exchange by* paying to B. discount at Re. 1-4 
per cent, or a sum of Rs. 62-8-0, and will receive tile balance of 
Rs. 4,937-8-0 ; C. will on the same day send an advice to D. in 
Calcutta. Now it is optional with B. either to wait for a period of 
40 (lays for encashment of the purchased bill or to sell it witliiri 
the tiniG to the Patna Branch, Bank of Bengal, or to any other 
Bank in the city at a discount varying from 12 anna^to 1 rupee 
per cent, thereby earning a nett profit of from 4 auuas to 8 annas 
per cent , • 

These firms, I need hardly state, have, a sort of freemasonry 
relationship with the banks abroad in the N.-W. P., Bengal, 
Oudh and the Punjab (addressing each other as “ brother.'') Each 
ef tlicm^ under an obligation imposed by the ancient usage of the 
country and by a feeling of ‘mutual respect and regard for their 
common good, is bound to honor the others bill of exchange wlie- 
tlicr payable on demand or after expiration of some time called 
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Suppose a merchant from Benares comes to Patna witUlib 
merchandize, sells it for Rs. 2000 and comes •with the money 
to B/s bank ^or deposit and takes hiindee for that sum on "a 
Benares firm payable say in two days* fime, B will charge from 2 
to 3 annas per cent, as his commission or .hundyawan and will 
give the Benares merchant a bill on the firm of E. at Benares 
payable on the 6th day.* Now B. must allow the Bank of E. to 
partake of half the commission in recognition of the latter honor* 
h\q B.’s bill in favor of the Benares merchant. 

Tltese Banks also derive large profit by means of aruths, 
in the following maimef : Suppose a Oya merchant comes 
frorn that place with^ an ariith hundee (aurlh hundee need 
not be drawn on* cash payment, but it is so drawn generally 
on credit i*n favor of well-known merchants), on the Patna bank 
for a sum of Rs. 10,000, payable on demand. The Patna film 
must cash it ?flfi the ’ payment of a commission of 2 aimas 
per cent.=Rs. 12-8. Jf the amount mentioned in the bill 
was advanced by the Gya firm to the merchant on credit, for 
which the former must have made a separate provision for interest, 
tbe wliol(?*of tbe Rs. 12-8 Will belong to thor Patna firm, but if 
the birt was drawn on cash payment at Gya, no discount will be 
charged at Patnai but the Gya firm will charge a commission and 
allow tbo Patna firm to take a shar^ in the commission. Now 
the Patna bank may realize its principal thus ; Suppose another 
merchant from Gya calls at the Patna bank with ‘Rs. 10,000, the 
proceeds of his merchandize, and deposit the sum in the latter 
bank. TVie firm will charge him a comjnission of 2 aunas and 
draw upon the Gya firm who owes him that sum on account ot 
the previous bill of exchange. 

Tliese fihns also l,epd money on bonds at 12 to 24 per 
cent. On the* whole their nett earnings during the year vary fu'Ui 
6 to 12 per cent, on the capital employed. 

The great crisis which sometimes overtakes these nrifts 
comes when there js a large drawing on them. If the amount so 
drawn is ^ large as to swallow up tlie whole of their stockfin-trai e 
they are driven to the necessity of borrowing money from 
firms, or capitalists, (fti hiindees at 6 ito 12 percent, interest. ^ 
they fail in this attempt^they become bankrupts. 

The larger firms in this (jity, which are but few, do no^ 
take in deposit other people’s money nor do they raise money 
drafts. They are looked upon by the smaller firms as the 
resort to save them from impending rhin in hard times. 

2. Hundivi . — There are 43 persons principally 
purchasing hundee.s in this city and selling them to other | 
tricts ; I have already stated what profit can be earned by puic 
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in<^.bills of exchan payable on 30 or 40 days* sight, the term of 
which has not expired. These men generally fix upon 2 or 3 
places for which they will oialy accept the hundees, such as 
Calcutta, Benares or Mirzf^pore, and there tfiey engage a 
Goomashtah for the purpose of either cabling the drafts or selling 
tliem to non-resident tradesmen from whom they receive in exchange 
a draft on the Patna Bank. I would giv*ean instance : A. h^ taken 
a hundee for Jls. 1,000 from a Patna firm on Calcutta payable at 
40 days* sight, hut he sells it to B. in Patna within the time for 
Rs. 900 ; B. sends it down to Calcutta to his Goomashtah to retftiz^ 
the money or to sell it to a tradesman. The Goonia§htah“comes across 
a merchant from Patna trading in* Calcutta who is in want of 
mor»ey. He sells to him the draft at, say 4 annas per cent, 
commission, and in exchange gets a hinideo from kirn on his 
in:>ster or on a Patna firm with which lie is in account. Now B/s 
piofit will he Rs. 10 + Rs. 2-8=4ts, 14*-8 by the pu)?r 
chase of the hundee. '• 

3. Aruth, 14 persons are engaged in this branch of the 
money-trade. The business can be started with much smaller 
capital than what is required for the last two denominations. TJja>! 
first care of the Mahajuu should be *to build or secure sr good 
pucca house in the centre of the grain-market.^ There he will 
house the hepareea from the mofussil coming with their grains 

to sell them to large dealers or for the purpose of exportation by 
ilie rail or river.^ A commission of 1 pice per mauud is charged 
for tlie goods so housed, hut it often happens that the beparees 
borrow money from the owner of the aruth-house on thv! security 
of their goods before they are cleared, In that case the aruthdar 
freely advances the money at 12 fftinas per cent, and realizes the 
principal and interest from the sale-proceeds. » 

4. Bima-kishtee. There is only one firm of tliQ kind in this 

city. It means “ the insurance of boats.’* The owners of boats 
laden with merchandize insure the safe arrival of their boats to 
tlieir place of destination by paying a certain per-centage on the 
fixed value of the merchandize ; the Bimadar agreeing to pay up 
die value (to be fixed by mutual consent) on the boat going down 
or otherwise perishing. , • 

There were several firms of this kind in this city before the 
opening of railway traffic. Tlie ^limadar has certain outposts 
oalled choukees at certain points in the river -passage where naviga- 
hon is Considered difficult or fraught with dangers. At each 
outpost there is a jemadar vrith a couple of boatmen and a pilot- 
"Oat— the manjhees going with the insured boats must first be 
approved of by the Bimadar Jbefore they embark. They aie 
itrnished with a list of outposts where they must halt and see the 
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outpost-jemadar who is enjoined not to allow the boat to pass 
until the pilot-boat has gone before it and ensufes its safety, and 
when the dangerous reach has btjen passed in safety, the jemadar 
gets an acquittance to that effect frqm the manjhees of the insured 
boat and forwards it to the Bimadar a capital of Rs. 27,000 is 
embarked in this business. 

6. Kisirke-Paitl This is a petty trade in money, generally 
followeti by the lower or middle class of mahajuns. The higher 
classes looking down on this kind of trade. The lower classes 
cairy it on themselves, and the middle classes through their 
serva^lts. No le^ than 292 persons are engaged in this husiuess. 
The principal involvedMn the trade is to lend from 8 annas to 100 
Rs. at 25 per ceyt. interest. 

The kist ‘trade is subdivided as under : — 

\,^Rozha, or daily payment. 

2. — A or weekly payment, 

3. — Panch masi, or 5-monthly payment. 

4. — Barak masi, or annual do. 

5. — Paundra masi or 1 5 months do. 

' borrows 8 auuas.he must pay 10 Unnas (or 8 annas+S 

annas=10 annas) on the daily system, i e., he must pay half- 
anna per dien^ foy 20 days. The largest sum advanced imder 
daily payment” system is 2 Rs. * 

If a man borrows from 2 Rs. to 10 Rs. he has to pay the 
principal and interest at 25 per cent, by weekly instalments. 

If a ipan borrows more than 10 Rs. but less than 20 he hns to 
make good the principal and interest in 5 months by moutlily 

instalments. , 

If a map borrows 20 Rs. and upwards up to 50 he has to 
pay up the*^ principal and interest by monthly payments in 12 
months and sO on ; the sum upwards of 50 and below 100 is payable 
in 15 months by monthly payment. 

No bond is executed, a bit of paper is made oyer by tflc 
lender or his servant embodying the account, i. e., principal pl^ 
•interest at 25 per cent, and as each day, or week or months 
instalment is discharged, an entry is made on the papers to that 

effect by the creditor. Many leading mahajuns in this city owe 
their present prosperous and advanced position in mouey-lendiUo 
to their previous occupation iu^this mode of petty dealing.^ 

6. Oerween or pawnbroker’s business. There are 258 me 
with a capital of Rs. 15,84,250 engaged in this kind of tra( e 
They receive in pawn the* following articles at the interest noi 
bel 0 w** — . 

For gold ornaments they advanCe three-fourths of its price, at 
interest fron 12 annas to 1 Re. per cent, per mensem. 
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Fpr silver ornaments they advance up to two-tliirds of their 
value at I Re. to 1 Re. 9 as. per cent, per menSem. 

For jewelled-ornaments they advance up to three-fourtlis of their 
price at 12 annas to 1 Re. interest. • 

For copper and Ijr^ss irfensile at half their price at 3 Rs. per 
cent, interest per mensem. ^ 

The same regarding shawls and other valuabfe clothing. 

Ihe pawnbroker makes a hard-and-fast engagement swrUi his 
debtor as regards the due disciiarge of his debt or redemption 
of the articles mortgaged. According to the contract geneitrliy^ 
entered into the mortgagee sells the property oiuVight'if it iS not 
redeemed within the stipulated time, atid after realizing ^his 
principal and interest he makes over the revdue of the^’sale- 
proceeds to the owner. No document of* any kind is exchanged. 

An entry is made in the lenders book and a chit is made ov^ to 
tlie pawner. In case of petty pawnbrok^ry no* writing of anv 
kind is made. Ihe majority of the pawnbrokers* customers are t'he 
ladies or women of the city, who, driven by necessity, resort to their 
shops, not unfrequently without the knowledge of their husbands. 

A good portion of tjie persons following this kind of trade arJ ^ 
women ; who have greater facilities for* transacting tlieir business by 
having access to the zcnanah and throwing in the way of its 
inmates the temptation of receiving ready mondy for worn-out and 
used-up (though still valuable) jewellery, 

Ihe pawnbrokers are a constant source of suspicion to 
the Police who not unfreoiiently search their shops with more or 
less success for stolen property. > 

7 & 8. TaTtiassookee or Bahi Khdttah or lending money on 
registered bonds or a Bahi kliattah. These are too-well- 
known forms of monetary transactions to require any elucidation at 
roy hands. But the rate of interest sometinics cliarged is enormous 
though in the majority of cases it is from 12 to 24 Rs. per cent! 
per annum. There are a certain class of money-lenders in this 
®ity, as elsewhere in this country, who enrich themselves upon tho 
'^experience, intemperance, and extravagance,* of ra\? youths 
especially the heirs to large fortunes. I have myself seen, during 
ue course of my official life li.ere, bonds witl> 48, 60 and even 9G 
per cent, per annum, not to speak of the salami, a polite word 
^or a premium at rates varying from,5 to l5 Rs. per cent, which is 
1-0 f'he unscrupulous money-lender over and above the 
of interest given above. 

ij. ParoAwn. There are* three shops with a capital amount- 
rune^^- ^>35,000. The business is done by receiving, sicca 
exchange for one rupee by the payment of a premium 
y'eg from 4 to 7 Rs. per cent, and then selling the former 
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description of rupees to goldsmiths, or to parties wanting them^ f„r 
making ornaments of purer silver at higher rates/)f premium. The 
same is clone as regards gold monurs,of olden time. These dealers also 
receive and ciish currency notes at a^ moderate discount. From the 
large amount of capital temployed lu ‘this branch of the trade it 
would appear that a large quantity of sicca rupees are still in 
circulation and in pibssession of the public. The rate of premium 
at which < the purchasers of sicca rupees re-transfer them to silver^ 
smiths or to those wishiug.to make jewellery of purer metals is 
JA ils. per cent, 

10^ Sarafee^.Thk is* also a well-known trade. It is a 
dealing in pice. The ‘dealer ‘buys 100 or 50 Rupees pico at the 
Branch Bank of IJengal here at 16 annnas, 6 pies the rupee and 
sells it to Uie public atlG annas or he advances money to petty 
shopkeepers^ such as Halvie.5, Modees and Ahkars, to he liquidated 
in picc at the rate of ^ 6 annas 6 pies the rupee, and then sells it 
to 'the public at 16 annas. No less than 31 persons are engaged 
in this trade ; with a capital of Rs. 80,600. A dealer earns a profit 
of from 10 to 15 Rs. per cent a month by this transactions. 

.... • , Caste' and Nationality, 

Th?* law of Islam interdicting against taking interest or 
loan, is honored here in its breach, as the largest han-kers in thi; 
city are Mahomedans. I give below Jhe principal castes employee 
in the money-lending husinesr?. 

Of the 557 persons following the various lAonetary profes 
sions there are 31 Mahomedans, 32 ^rahinins, 33 Rajpoots, 
Bahbhonft, 31 Kirsts, 7 Bengalees, 24 ftlarwaries, 14 Agrawallas 
57 Kalwars, 24 Khettres and 68 Benias. The rest belong to lowei 
classes, such as Gwallahs, Kahafs, Kandoos, &c. 

5YUD AMEER II OSSEIN. 

Deyuty Collector of Fatna. 
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T he thought is probaUy a familiar oiio to careful students of 
political plienomenn, though it may possibly not have found 
expression in authoiitative writings, I Imt .the' serviceable institu- 
tions of human history arc not thos(3 which adventurers c^‘ one kind 
or another have launched rea<l 3 '-made on more or less receptive 
fcocieties ; but rather those in vdiich comjn-oniises, improvised^ 
successive generations to meet contemporary • diffii^ilties,* have 
gradually settled down into a composite whole. If this idea is^not 
a mere theoretical conceit, but ha.s practical susc^iptihilities, it may 
perhaps fiiiggcst a test to which the value of inai>>y English 
administrative exporimonts in ]i)<lia* may be brought. Hroadly 
speaking, all or nearly all the English exp^itation of Indian politv 
cal resources may bo divided into two classes — one including ’all 
the efforts in which English officials have laboured to share the 
civilisation of England with the Indian populations; the otlier, all 
the efforts in which ljuglisli officials have striven to ensure 
happiness of the subject ma.sses by Ihying the fouhdations^of an 
alien rule in the affections of the people. Illustrations usually sit 
loosely upon general principles ; but speaking loosely, the 
numerous colleges set up ibr the promotion of high eiliicvtion, 
the elevation (•f a money standard of icspectability, and some 
phases of the scientific rule now being universally dcvolopful on 
nil sides, may be rcganlM ns illustrations of one branch of 
Etiglish effort in India*; tlie siihdivisional system, as it is called, 
and various indirect approaches* to the pnncliayet system, anxl 
certain overtures to the native aristocracy, as illustrations of 
the other. Of coinso tliere is an obvionV defect ip these illus- 
trations which will at once have arre.sted the attention of the 
thoughtful reader. In one sense, English offioial.s in India are 
adventurers, pure and simple, along the whole line, or perhaps ifc 
would be more exact to say over the wliole suiTacc, of >lio Indian 
Administration — as well in Calcutta, where the Coimoil of the 
Viceioy nianufactiires laws, as in remote rnra^commnuities, where 
y<)nthful Magistrates endeavour to give practical expression to the 
h^^nevolent intentions underlying them f and no portion of a 
System of govornnient, which is so ossentiully foreign, so exclu- 
sively and effectually irapo.sedon the people from without, can per- 
haps yield a complete ana?«ogy to constitutions which have been 
dowly worked out by the internal agonies of a people, Bu^ India 
jas never, at least within historip ages, been a free and self-govern- 
country ; and its English rulers may be said to have come as 
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near to the ideal standard of unselfish beneficence, and as njnch 
into theoretical lianhouy with the best interests ef the people, as it 
is possible for foreign rulers, exposed ‘to the peculiar temptations 
fostered by conquest and race-antagonism, to come ; and no outrage 
on reason or history seertis to be involved ijn any general classi- 
fication of Indian Administrative problems under the two heads 
of prc^dems which represe*nt uncertain heroic enterprise, and those 
which in liome sense correspond with gradual spontaneous growth. 

One necessary consequence of the conflict of western ideas with 
tlie'prevailing conditions of oriental societies, and it is the first 
whicli all real statesmen * among Anglo-Indian officials should 
recognise and prepare to deal with, may be described as a revolu- 
tion in the political and social conditions obtaining in India, the 
natural tefldency of which has been to disintegrate all the 
political fabric, and to involve the social fabric in its ruin. Now 
the idea, sometimes explessed by the more advanced metaphysical 
students of our times, that there is discoverable in the intellectual 
attitude of the present generation a distinct transposition from 
an organic to a critical mood, hits off what is probably the greatest 
js}se m dl tl^e license of modern experiment, the vice, namely, 
which^ncites men of intellectual energy to encourage tlie destruc- 
tive, while neglecting to utilise the constructive, faculties of the 
mind. Decay being, as Hegel rather dimly, it must be contessod, 
prepares us to believe, the only road to progress, — or, as Macdonald, 
using greater license, has more vividly put it, “ th6 pangs of deatli 
being “ throes of life'’ — destruction which omits to lay a foundation 
for the Constructive faculties of inon, ,as falling leaves lay up 
vet^etable mould, represents an obvious miscarriage m political 
expoiimenfc. The after-births 6f the great French Revolution 
afford an ilhistration of the accuracy of this reflection ; ami while 
the English Commonwealth, which rose out of Cromwell s ctlo its. 
furnishe*s a contrast to the inconsequence of the Frencli Revolu- 
tion, the contrast has been a good deal broadened and deepenea 
in recent times by the inanity of the Positive heroism, winch, 
dating frCm that fievolution, has sought a refuge in ideal stupi' 
dity whenever it has not found active employment m crime. 
Even when there ive no more bishops to murder, or palaces o 
destroy, iu the way of sacrifices to communism, it will still m a 
likelihood be possible to writp essays and catechisms on the u 
to which women and cheese can be put in the Comtist ^ 

In India the work of constructive experimentalists has n 
very much hampered by tiie two-fold* fact, that great 
expected, ex officio so to speak, frorn Indian officials, by 
sentiment j and that the practical tfruits of all such 
expected to conform to English ideas of excellence. It “ 
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if ij; is deplorable, that the ultimate verdict on the value of 
all administrative empiricism in India slmuld rest with an 
English rabble which, tbougli. its moral sympathies are prob- 
ably rightly directed in the main, is yet intellectually* incapacitated 
from understanding many of the delicate dssues which habitually 
arise in India, and whoso decisions may therefore he reasonably 
received with suspicion. Under the pressure Miich has been put 
upon the Indian Government — not exclusively, it mi^t t>c con- 
fessed, by this English rabble, hut by this rabble and the le- 
^nminder of the English public — some of the most honest Inii'ian ‘ 
officials, even when they have recognised thS fact that^ their 
mission is one of construction, Have ncA uniformly realised* the 
deeper truth, that, in order to be effectual, and^ indeed, to escape 
being futile or mischievous, the bulk »f their labour must be 
reconstructive. • • 

Now the question of the proper spkere and particular aimjj 
of reconstructive empiricism in Indian adminstration is one which 
may well engross the thoughts of the highest class of Indian 
officials. It is in fact a question, in the successful practical solu- 
tion of which the success of English rulo in India appe.%rs 
involved. * 

If the sentiment of nationality is not a merq^objective device 
of politicians, but a subjective reality iu tljte consciousness of 
those individual units of whbm village communities and empires 
are alike composed, it is an obvious reflection that the clmnccs 
of success of any government which pretends to build up a nation, 
while at the same time trying to secure the liappiness of ks people, 
must be in exact proportion to the faithfulness wliich it, or its 
responsible agents, study the Natural bent of the individua 
mind — so far as there may be a general type of it, Avhich can bo 
studied to practical purpose — and suborefinate, nqt merely the 
foreign ideas of the government, where it happens to be foreign, to 
the indigenous code of political utilitarianism, but also the interests 
of centralised bureaus, in which governments are prone to uplift 
theins(dves against mass interests, to those of ‘rural coaimunities 
generally. According to this standard of duty, if it *is correct, 
the main concern of a government ougilt to be witli rural 
cotrimiinities, rather than with town populations, or even princely 
houses in tlie interior — except in so far these, under a foreign 
government, represent a bulwark* of national sentiment ; and 
judged by this standard, the English Government of India, though 
must be acknowledged to have paid spme attention, in a blun- 
dering way, in the past, to princely houses which do affer a 
jasuiou represent national sentiijpent, must also, it is to be feared j 

00 acknowlftdcTAfl fn ImvA hAAii rafliA.r nA.crlpotfiil of tliose rural 
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communities in which the national sentiment of India finds .its 
ultimate, and, in rntiny respects, its most impostant expression. 
As the object of these remarks, however, is not to indulge in 
useless consuto, but to suggest met^hods of future usefulness^ it is 
more to the point to say vhat the spheraof r^econ struct ion in India 
seems to lie in rural communities and in princely houses; and 
that the particular !iim» erf a sound reconstructive policy rnay 
perhaps be best dcvScribed as consisting in a determination to 
discover and perpetuate any conditions under which person jiiul 
^1^'pcrty in rnral communities are most likely to enjoy security ; 
and to fost(*r tliA usefnl -properties, and whatever may s^eem 
useful in the ornamental properties, of the native aristocracy and 
gentry. 

Taking tfieso various matters up in the order of their import- 
ance we havo to consider, hi the first place, the best means of 
ensuring protection to Irfe and propi-rty in the iiiral communities 
of 'India, There is no one, perhaps, possessing much Indian 
experience of any value, who seriously doubts that this ohjoct 
would most successfully he accomplished by reducing the unit 
of admin^tration to dimensions which would (tdinit of the effectual 
supei>lsiou of the whole extebt of (Uich such unit hv some agent who 
could he unreservedly trusted. At present the unit of administia- 
tiou in India is*the sub-division, but it is superlluous to say that 
it must be almost indefinitely cou*iracted befoie it can satisfy 
the condition just hinted at aliove. A sub-diviNiou of the most 
modest kind covers a vast extent of country, for the most fKirt 
innocent €of proper roads. In Bengal, ‘Sir G. CampheU’s reline- 
ments upon the older arrangements have soimnvliat iinpioved 
matters in the interior, but iv would Ixi a figure of speech to 
say that findily in this branch of reform has been reached or even 
approached. ^ Tho liiniYs of a buh-division must evidently ho 
drawn a good deal closer before the chances of success in ad- 
ministration can bo said to havo bt en properly ai ranged. And 
then, when this arrangement is completed, the liour will only 
have stru«k for tlnS ariival of the man, who will still remain to be 
invented, 6r at least discovered. The modi l Indian sub-division 
needs for its super\^siou an oHicer who can be trusti'd, not merely 
in fair weather hut in extromiti-*s. lingland is lidding India oy 
means of a small handVif civilians and soldiers, who, if they were 
cut up and divided amongst tlm masses, would not yield Imlf 
trowbcr-hutlon to every Indian village, not to speak of the vil ngei'S 
who multiply in every yiilage ; and it is desirable occasionally 
realise the tiuth that the continuance of British siijiremacy i>j 
India depends upon the contiy^uous assertion of that moral 
supremacy which every Englishman in some sense, and eveiy 
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English official in a very important sense, typifies in the country. 
There are varions reasons for fearing that, *if the suh-clivisional 
system is ever to be a complete success in India, nof. only must 
it be ro-arrangcd on a smaller pattern, but in the mnjt)rity of cases, 
thoii"li not in every ca^e, tire Ruperinlonding officer ought to beau 
Jlnglishman. In any case he should be a genJJeman, a man who 
knows no fear, and who is strong enough* W justify his fearleifisness. 

At present the supervision of the interests corresponding^ with the 
cliniinutivo jurisdictions wldch a proper extension of the sub-divi--.^ 
sional system would call into being, is practically.^ if unconsciously 
or unintentionally, entrusted to inferior native offi’cials of doubtful 
intellectual capacity and more than doubtful moral strength ; and 
the question naturally cuts into the di.sciission at tl^is point, whether 
the country could afford the expenditure tvhich the ofnploynicnt 
of a vast band of trustworthy and energetic officials — uiferentially 
Englishmen by preference, or at any rate true native gentlemen-—^ 
would entail. The finances of India seem to be in a peculiar 
condition, and it is probable that, while large sums of money 
''re expended on tlie maintenance of central offices of supervision 
lid account, any add’itional expense forVural establisjimeiits 
e impossible. Jf, however, after excluding fiom conshleration 
bo small bunch of offices which may be regjird-ed as essential 
f) the maintenance of an imjierial system, the hulk of central 
iffices may he correctly desciihed as offices of supervision or 
iccoiuit, or as offices for the compilation or registiatioii of returns, 
t may well be asked wbethpr the old adage, that prevention is 
letter than cure, does not, suggest a resort to arrangements at the 
ouiidations of the administrative fabric, wliich would lender cor- 
“octions or special piecautions superfluous at its surface, liven if 
die comparison wdiicli has sometimes Ix'en d^iiiwn hetweeli the Eng- 
lish Govern merit of India and the Irishman’s house, which was 
commenced at the top, is a travesty of the reality, the resemblance 
is sufficiently close, on one side of the analogy at all the events, to 
yield a footing for the reflection that a goo(J deal of the post- 
audit, so to speak, of Indian administrative effort migh^’ bo dis- 
pensed with, if tlie original exponditure of energy and governing 
power were in safer and moie, wisely directea hands. To Eng- 
lish rulers of India it is perhaps a natural jdoa that no manipu- 
jaiion of Indian political mysteries ^an he quite safe which is not 
the hands of Englishmen, and is not also gath(*red up at its ends, 
like reins, in ceitain powerful ceiitial offices. I3ut it does not 
’^Ppoar to have occuired to m^>st people that the extension of suh- 
^'visions, if it could he provided for financially, would not lequire 
Ip withdrawal of tlie other end of the administrative veins from 
liands of Englishmen ; and the fashionable official preference 
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for native officials of questionable capacity in subordinate offices 
has Intberto simply “prevented any searclnng corjsideration of the 
question of the wisdom of the preference shown for numerous cen- 
tralised offices, on its real merit,s. ^ Jf England were bound by 
supreme political considerations to impcrfecf.ly educate a number 
of middle-class natjves and to provide employment for them ia 
certaii^, offices, their fitiiesS for wliich on one ground or another 
was more*or less doubtful, tlie present arrangement would perhaps 
unimpeachable. If, however, the English Government of India 
is T)qund to do its very best foi^the great body of the people, by 
providing for them the Very best kind of subordinate official, 
English or native, whom it can procure in England or India, 
and to avoid all*- waste of power, which means waste of money, 
at either fend of the ‘administration, while yet conserving all 
true and hfealthy national' sentiment by means such as those 
•which are taken into cdosideration further on, then a serious jus- 
tification of some administrative arrangements into which the Go- 
vernment of India has activtdy and intelligently drifted in the 


past is hardly possible, For if tlie subdivision of rural coinmuni- 
-^«s iuto*smalJer units of ud ministration, which would enable the 
officct in cbarge of each unit to ride tlirough its whole extent 
within tweuty-/our hours, would be at all likely to result in the 
suppression of alf organised crime, and in tbe extinction of much 
crime that is purely impulsive ; and if the simplification of details 
of expenditure would at once result in economy and obviate the 
existing necessity for elaborate book-keeping statistics, there 
could be*iio defence of any system of ex,nenditnre wbicb maintain- 
ed a superfluous, if bighly-paid Judge, Secretary, Board-member, or 
Examiner in presidency-towns nierely to correct tbe mischiet done 
by inferior^)flicers in the Mofussil. Tbe obvious alternative 'voul'i 
be to maintain balf-a-dozen, or whatever tbe proper number might 
be, of efficient Mofussil officers, in place of each liigbly-paid otbcial 
who could saf(*ly be dispensed with in tbe capital. Let us tako a 
simple illustration of ibis argument. If a High Court J udge piacti- 
cally sujiervises tfie judicial work of about three districts, and Ins 
salary were broken up into ten sub-divisional salaries for ten 
officers, who were off to live (imongst tbe people, and tha 
Judge’s office were thereupon abolished, would the people of the 
three districts, supposing tlie^ sub-divisional oflicers to be men o 
the right sort, gain or lose by the change \ Every one knows, o 
course, that all High Court Judgeships could not be 
this fashion, for there are important judicial and adminisb’a 
duties to be performed by High Courts which in all liken oo 
could never be dispensed with ^ but any one who has given a J 
careful attention to the subject must be aware that a sys 
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of modified decentralization, if carefully carried out, would yield, by 
the process of doubling up and otherwise, provision for the main- 
tenance of all really necess«iry central appointments as well as of 
those actually needed in the interior. If an extensioh of sub-divi- 
sional offices lessened the real work of the High Court, the Reve- 
nue Board, and the Secretariats, in time, the abolition of one or 
two Judgeships would not necessitate* the extinction of all, any 
more than the breaking up of a Secretaryship or two would 
involve any violent departure from the system of maintaining a 
healthy central control over the extremities of the administra- 
tion, which is an essential feature of x)ur foreign dospotisrfi. It 
is easy to see that the doubling up of savings at liead-quailiers 
would enable the Government to preserve all that was intlispen- 
siiblo of central control and revision, while 3 ^t providing improved 
subordinate executive agency in the ’interior. The prejudices of 
the Indian services are of course, and natu/all}^, enlisted on the sid^ 
of well-paid centralised appointments ; and we are all familiar 
with the plausible political arguments which can be made to do duty 
on behalf of tlie prejudices of cultivated men ; but men who can 
break away from tli$ tiammels of personal interest wi 11. probably, J 
find easy approaches to reforms which* without ruinmg all 
much that is precious to the official mind, would recognise in a fair 
way the claims of the great masses in the interior. As these 
remarks are inttmded to be shggestive rather than exhaustive, no 
account has been made in them of the numerous re-adjust- 
ments of the existing executive machinery which would open up 
of themselves,' as it were, in the course of any intelligeri-t system 
of inodifiod decentralization that might enlist the sympatliatic 
efforts of PJnglislimen of culture, e;tperience and influence in Indiaf, 
^or instance, the idea lias often been advanced, in at Uast one In- 
dian newspaper, if not in others, that divisional comg^iissionerships 
are more or less out of date, and that a re-distiibution of territorial 
j'lrisdictions would enable the Government, while providing for 
^ aew set of district officers, remunerated on a sliding scale and 
O'pable of accounting for all the work to be don^, to dispense with 
^|1 existing divisional commissionerships ; and certainly the con- 
viction that improved commqpicatious and ilie gradual opening 
of the country have radically changed the character of these 
converting wliat w'ere at one time 'diminutive Lieutenant- 
^ovenorships into clumsy half-way houses for district returns, 
flight really^ wherever such a conviction is honestly held, to help 
to give a fair consideratioa to the arguments, neither few nor 
'veak, which have been offered in support of the idea. ^ 

After all, however, administrjjtive reforms such as these which 
here been suggested, are only the moulds which might 
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shape such national life as might be induced to flow into th|pm • 
though it is perhaps an argument in their favour that they seem 
rather more likely to woo ai^d hister the real life of the 
people — that* which ebbs and flows through the rural com- 
inunitics — than the excessively centnUized administration which 
now promotes a kind of political apoplexy at the large centres 
of government, leading, the extremities more or less cold and dead. 
A peoplo whose homes wore carefully guarded from crime and 
other forms of oppression .would soon begin to learn the first 
TesSous of civlization. The panchayet system, now a mockery 
in inost of* our A,daptations of it, would probably revive and send 
forth braiiclios into the upper air, on which true loyalty and 
patriotism could Jio cultivated, as it is unreasonable to talk of 
cultivating*- them now on our sham systems of Municipal Govern- 
ment. And at any rate Kie protection, which England now pre- 
Jtends to afford the mas.:es in tlic interrior, and honestly enough 
endeavours to bestow on the-n in a mistaken way, would proliably 
for the first time ho really felt and universally enjoyed Who c.iti 
tell what shapes of beauty and usefulness the answering thank- 
J^lness of an awakened nationality, called ^to renewed life under 
the’>t‘nerons labour of an unselfish administrative system, would 
thenceforward take ; or what strange and holy impulses that 
nationality, directed by a healthy system of mass education, in place 
of the mischievous and artificial higher education of existing 
coUet^es would create? There is no limit to the liopes which a mind 
looking quietly into tlie depths of a renewed national sentiirifiut 
mic^ht”retASonai)]y indulge, not with the* vagueness oflhe quack who 
in ”ents a new mixture of old materials and insists that it must over- 
come all the diseases of life, bub with the calm hopefulness of that 
best of alkscientific observers, the reasouiug moralist who canuot 
help feeling and helievihg that a foreign Government will take an 
alien subject-population further on the right way when going 
with the natural impulses of national life than when working 

against them. _ ^ 

That tke general influence of English rule in India has borne down 
with merciless, if often unsuspected, severity upon some important 
impulses of nationCl life will become apparent to any one 'v no 
attempts carefully to study the general condition of native prmcoa 
and chiefs, and the general feeling of the better class of natno 
gentlemen towards tlie Government of India and towards bug' 
lishmen generally. Was it absolutely necessary that all nativ^ 
society should have heeq revolutionised in order that India shou 
be civilized ? That it has been revolutionised by the education w i 
England has introduced, and \)y the means which have De 
taken in the past to fill up many offices under the State, is pa 
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to Jthe most careless observer. As we stand face to face to-day 
with tlie consequences of all these experimental arrangements of 
a troublesome past, whafare the reasons for supposing that the 
Government or the masses?, wpuld have fared worse, if, instead of 
pitchforking into high, office, and into tho’social importance which 
necessarily attaches to high office, men o^ inferior birth and 
doubtful intellectual capacity, the Government had selected the 
sous of native gentlemen and required them to be pffiished up 
for its use in an honourable service ? -That there are already some,, 
men of this stamp in the service of the State i^ay be true^^and 
no priggislmess can perhaps be mofe contemptible than Uiat 
which affects contempt for men 0/ doubtful social standing, who 
have by force of character broken through all intervening barriers 
and made a place for themselves on the suVface of society. But, as 
^very one knows, the great bulk of the men who float oh the surface 
if such native society as that which congre'^ates in our capitals aa(i 
arger cities have been chosen for advancement because uuinstruct- 
id English clamour has called for concessions to native sentiment, 
Liid Indian Governors, at a loss how to act in a position of some 
lifficulty, liavc selected the men who were found to he most h^ndy- 
br the purpose. That they were so handy is only of course the fault 
)f the Government so far as its own action has madeihem so ; but it 
is a painful comment on the Jeudcncy of EngUsli rule during the 
past fifty years, that the conditions under which men of insignificant 
capacity and infbrior social standing have come in for many of the 
liouours that happened to l^e going a-begging, should also have 
shut out the class of men, whom it was tlie interest of the* Govern- 
ment and of the masses specially to cherish. The irony of fate 
could scarcely be more cynically asserted than in the political dis- 
pensations under which accident has, in cevf,aiu cases af all events, 
decided whether some men should serve as khansarnahs round 
tables or find a seat for themselves at rather more august boards ; 

whether certain other persons should be high dignitaries of 
State, or engage in trade, or be clerks. The |)itterne&s of those 
tilings is not for men but for measures ; and it is surely p*be of the 
plain interests of this alien rule to enlist on its side the gen- 
tlcuien who are sighing away their lives for tiic most part in 
J'ural retreats, and to turn to our own use Jthe immense influence 
'vhich these gentlemen are known tp wield over tlie masses. The 
that can be made of independent native chiefs is far too large 
^subject to be dragged in near the end of this Article; but the 
ciicumstance that, amidst mahy inducements to loyalty, and much 
personal consideration from Viceroys, the principal native houses 
jetuiu a feeling of bitterness, which is not wholly explained away 
the necessary unrest of all true patriotism under a foreign 
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government, may well lead the Government to consider whether 
it cannot make wi§er arrangements in the future than those 
which it has^ made in the past •for gathering up and binding 
together the straggling threads of national sentiment and national 
life in India. * • r • 

It has casually hinted in the course of the foregoing 
. remarks that, even on the lower rungs of the official ladder — at the 
points at 'which the unit of administration brings our alien rule 
^to the closest contact with the heart of the people — it might be 
possible, and perhaps easy, to ensure the cordial co-operation of 
real native gentlemen with ‘English sub-divisional officers selected 
frona the great Englisli middle-class. It hardly requires proof 
that the fact of ’the English conquest of India removes what 
might otherwise have 'heemed inharmonious in the association of 
respectable fhiddle-class Englishmen with members of the native 
aristocracy and gentry *in a common task. The official records of 
Indian administration are full of evidence of the readiness with 
which, willingly or unwillingly, the most respectable native gentle- 
men have uniformly recognised the fact of Indian subjection by the 
^eCerence which they have* paid to every official Englishman who 
has^nywhere represented the principle of English supremacy. 
And it is scarcely doubtful that, if native society had not been 
entirely revolutiomzed, and prominence had not unduly been 
given to an inferior class of natives, native gentlemen of 
birth and position would now have been williitg to commence 
official life as sub-divisional officers, o^* even as assistants to such, 
provided" that such occupation afforded them some reasonable 
expectation of slowly rising in the official ladder, in exactly the 
same way as that in which a covenanted civil servant has always 
risen, to p^Dsitions of. high responsibility in the service of the 
State. And this assumption might have been the more unl»eslta- 
tingly made if, on the one hand, natives of inferior social status had 
not already been elected for offices in which their preferment has 
amounted to an jnsuU, or at least a wrong, to the best social and 
political ipstincts of the country, and if, on the other, some more 
rational distinction than the existing one had from the first been 
drawn between executive and ministerial functions, and between the 
persons amongst whom, such functions were ordinarily allotted, t 
is perhaps a little incongruousrthat for the fulfilment of the sain 
duties in the same district two officers of very different status and 0 
very different salaries should, not as an exception, but as . 
chosen. But whatever rerforuis iu thiS branch of past 
miscalculation may be in the womb of the future, it is prp 
evident to most thoughtful observers that the miscalciilatio 
the nast have resulted in a disposition of official responsibility 
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and in fact in a consequent disposition of the expectations of native 
society — which it would Ire impolitic, even though it were possible, 
to ignore. Whatever might have been the attitude of the native 
nristocracy towards any scheme which, in the dawn of British supre- 
nacy in India, had associated the sons of native noblemen and 
rentleraen with our best English officials, as well in remote 
listrict work, as in the sometimes more responsible Secret^iriat or 
Diplomatic work to which the other leads up in the natiwal course, 

, he fact that natives of inferior position have hitherto been pitch- ^ 
orked into positions of great responsibility in our capital cities)'^ and 
elsewhere, not only makes it a rather liopoless task to atterhpt to 
persuade the sons of native noblemen and gentlemen to be content 
with insignificant careers in remote rural outstations, but also forces 
m the Government the obligation of providing for such' members of 
Did and honourable houses careers of asefulness in prominent cen- 
tral offices in our capitals — careers which they will at once readily 
accept, and in which they will at once assert their unquestionable 
superiority to all those of their countrymen of inferior birth and 
position who may have come to the surface otherwise than by the 
assertion of innate worth. This task, If it be looked at -seriously, ^ 
is one of some difficulty and of much delicacy. Supposfrtg the 
cry often raised in India for the larger employment of natives 
ill high office to be reasonable, it may be admitted at once that 
the setting aside of a certain number of honourable appointments 
for native gentlemen must at once silence all such clamour. If 
the sum total of such appointments were larger than that of all 
similar offices previously conferred on natives, and especially if 
some high appointments such as have never before been con- 
ferred on natives, were thrown iui’o the list, the Government would 
enlist the sympathies of the world on its side in its painful labour 
of killing out an unhealthy disaffection. Supposing, an allotment 
of honourable appointments of this kind to have been made, the 
Government, as has occasionally been pointed out in the Indian 
Press, would be in the position of an earnest benefactor, possessing 
all the courage of its convictions, and only claiming the right to 
confer its bounty on the kind of persons whom the same political 
conscience, which had induced it to grant hie boon, also pointed 
cut as the persons who were ^ best fitted, in the interests of the 
*5ul)ject-masses, for the custody o^ those boons. The position 
tlie Government, in the face of the subject-masse.s, would be 
simply unassailable, even though it proceeded to the length of 
abolishing competitive exatninations, »as means of testing the 
^fficiency of native candidates for official employment.. The 
Government of India owes a duty to the subject-millions of this 
hnipire which can never be fulfilled by weak concessions to the 
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middle and lower-middle class of natives whom our defective sysjem 
of high education has brought to the surface ; and a Government 
which of its own free grace resolved, on enlisting on its side the sym^ 
pathies of the native aristocracy, and conciliating the natural pre- 
judices of the masses, by ‘conferring on such native gentlemen as it 
considered worthy of the trust, a larger number of responsible aod 
honourable offices than had ever l)efore been conferred on natives 
of the couiutry, could afford to laugh at the selfish clamour of those 
who might feel disposed to question, without being able to impugn 
'‘‘Iheyistice or expediency of the method of selection adopted. 

It A\ould be unfair to deny that the task of selecting officials for 
prize appointments is beset with strange perils ; and the manner 
in which the India Office orders, forbidding tlie jobbing away of ap- 
pointments in this countP|)% are sometimes openly and unblushingly 
disregarded, no doubt serves* to show that these perils are by do 
iuoans imaginary. At 'the same time, it can hardly escape even 
those who denounce occasional jobbery in tlie Public Works Depart- 
ment that the sphere of pure jobbery is reduced to very narrow 
limits in all cases in which the selection is confined to native "eu- 
.piemen ; end aU relevant analogy favors the sivpposition that, where 
thc^lection practically restk with some high official, wliosc past 
career has for the most part been in India, and who during that 
career has furnished ample guarantees of official and personal 
rectitude, the selection made will id most cases be free fiom all 
serious objection. Nor can it for a moment be doubted that 
almost any kind of selection that mtiy be made by experienced 
English officials in India, under the general control of an English 
Viceroy of good family, himself an heir of enviable traditions, must 
result in the choice of a better 'body of native officers tiiau any 
which, in the existing conditions of Indian society, couhl he the 
outcome of copi petition, Those who have gone thus far with the 
argument of tliis paper, will perhaps have little difficulty at its 
close in gliding insensibly into the conviction, or in allowing the 
conviction to take full possession of them, that, if liigh office is to 
be confeii’ed by selection on native gentlemen, a hundred reasons 
point to the sons of native princes, chiefs, nobles, and gentlemen 
of old family, and no# to the sons of successful traders, money- 
lenders and land-jobbers, as the persons on whom the selection 
ought to fall. The pofbt in /act hardly admits of any serious 
discussion. We have only to look back upon the days when 
rebellion swelled as a volcanic fire under the whole surface 
of the British administration in Northern India. If a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, the days of our worst weak- 
ness may well be recalled, through its blood and fire, in order to 
the asking of the solemn question whether it were not better fof 
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courage and manliness. Youths who sballVvern lnd"huur wit°h 
our own sons in the days ,, of peace, so C, vvhA ja^ 

often arise of Irnt"' h 

the formed in peace may Srge them to fight ^d^by 

tt Jv Xt patient stillhcsruntil ' 

the evil whatever form it may assume, be overpast In the 
courseof the writing of this imperfect paper the n Lnr'hM 
stolen on public ear that the present VfcerSy is engageaS so^ 
scheme for giving high employmeni to the’ sons o'f native nZl! 
men. If the fact that some scheme of this kh>l has for many 
years been advocated by the present wriftr in the Iiidian press 

“on of tirmpeHri “•'y -'^kWrdness aboufthe JulS 

du7eftb s m mLfl ‘’’"‘distance between indivi-^ 

vet so nr, eat opinion and administrative action is 

yet so gieat that nothing can deprive Lord Lytton of the credit 
of conceiving and enforcing a grand reform. 

W. C. MAiraE - • * 



Art. III.-THE LAW OF HOMiClDE IN ENGLAND AND 
. INDIA. 

A 

A Digest of Criminal Law. By Sir James Fitz-James Stephen, 
K. c. s. I., Q. c. ItiHian Penal Code, Sections 299-304 .4. 

T jSere appears to be some misapprehension prevailing in 
_ India, as to what the law relating to homicide really is aa 

laiif’dowii by the Penal Code : and it may he worth while, thoiigli 
the subject •invofves some* technicalities, to consider as shortly as 
possible its merits and defects, and to compare it with that obtaia- 
ing in England. -Recent cases have brought the topic into pro- 
minence, arid provoked good deal of acrimonious discussion. I 
shall, however, confine myself strictly to an exposition of the law, 
«s I believe it to exist, and to a few suggestions for its amend- 
ment. 

The Indian Penal Code has the reputation of being one of 
Draconian severity ; and it must be allowed that its framers seem 
* sui2c^ssfi>lly tp have attetopted the task » which Virgil’s Sibyl 
shrank from— 


. Omnes scelerum comprendere formas, 
Omfiia pcenarum percwrrere nomina. 

But its provisions, as I shall show, are certainly more favourable 
to homicides than those of the English law, for iii’any cases which 
under the former law are only culpaj)le homicide not amounting 
to murdef would under the latter be classed as rnurder ; many 
cases, again, which under the Indian Penal Code are hurt, or 
grievous hurt, as the case may be, would be manslaughter in Eng- 
land. The English law, .does not recognize the subtle distinctions, to 
which I shall pre.sently refer, drawn by the framers of the Penal 
Code, between different kinds of intention and knowledge ; but 
occupies itself more with the character of the act than with the 
state of mind of t]ie offender. 

The giSt of all crimes is either an unlawful intention or culpable 
carelessness on the part of the wrongdoer. This being granted, the 
question further arises how far is he to be considered responsible-^ 
for what lie intended onjy, or for the consequences of his intention . 
And, if for the consequences of liis intention, must they be the 
ordinary consequences only ? It is with regard to acts of persona 
violence that this point presents most difficulty. In many branches 
of criminal law the intent of an ' offender can be sufficien y 
inferred from his conduct, but, where blows are struck and serious 
fatal results ensue, it is often not* easy to say how far those ^ 
were intended or contemplated. The consequences of a blow 
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hardly be accurately gauged even by those who see it dealt, and will 
vary so according to the state of health of the person struck, that 
the exact amount of darflage ’meant to be inflicted can in many 
cases only be gathered from previous circumstances," the relations 
between the parties, the motives for the act, and so forth. The 
precise degree of guilt therefore to be attached to acts of violence 
if the intention only be regarded, is more embarrassing tothose 
engaged in administering criminal justice than in the case of 
other offences. Tiie difficulty is felt more in India than in 
England, for, while the Penal Code makes, as I hi^ve said, v^rTous 
subtle distinctions between intention and knowledge, and tries^ to 
get at what was passing in the offender’s mind before and at the 
lime he commits the act, the English law does not trouble itself much 
with these refinements, but lays down as‘'a general prfnciple that 
every sane man is presumed to have intended the necessary, or 
even probable, consequences of his acts. The Penal Code appears* 
to be bused very much on the maxim in jure non remota causa, 
ml proxima spectatuVy and only deems a man responsible for what 
he intended or may reasonably be held to liave foreseen. The 
"hove maxim, though good in civil cases’ is said ordinarily'' not., to 
old in Eufflish criminal law, which in general will make a man 
able for all itie consequences that directly flow ^from his original 
wrongful act. It is accordingly laid down in the books that, if an 
ction, unlawful in itself, be done deliberately and with intention 
f mischief, or great bodily harm to particular individuals, or of 
Qischief indi§criminately, |all where it may, and death ensues 
igainst or beside the OPiiginal intention of the party, it will be 
nurder. The principle upon which the Indian Courts proceed iq 
Jvobably the justest in theory, and certainly so if punishment be 
regarded only in relation to the person punished. Al intention 
8 the gist of crime, a man is guilty of precisely whafe he intended 
3r knew was likely to happen and of no more. The ultimate 
loosequences may be much more serious than he contemplated, but 
so much the worse for his victim. This fact caijnot ’increase the 
offender s moral guilt. This is the principle on which it i/assumed 
diat Providence will one day mete out rewart^ and punishments 
lo mankind, and seems fair •enough according to human lights. 

if it is applied in criminal law, ai\,d if intention is really 
the only important consideration, ought not attempts to murder 
to be equally punishable with death as murder itself? Provi- 
<lence, moreover, it must be remembered, has advantages on its 
in these inquiries denied \o human tribunals. It was forcibly 
i^^marked by a Chief Justice in an old case, that “the thought 
man is not triable, for the devil himself knows not the thought 
mau.“ This was perhaps rather a bold ruling as to the limita- 
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tion of the powers of the Prince of Darkness, who is probably on 
a par as regards fliis point with spiritualists* and clairvoyants, 
Still, in the case of judges and jury mem, the saying holds good, 
and intention must almost always a matter of inference. 

The object, however, (if human puniehm^it is not to avenge the 
crime, but to prevent the criminal and others through his example 
from ^fepeating the ofFence^. Crimes,'* says Beccaria, “ are only 
“ to be rfieasured by the injury done to society : they err, there' 
, “ fore, who imagine that a crime is greater or less, according to the 
“ intention of tlie person by whom it is committed.” This pro- 
position is perhaps rather loo broadly expressed, for though crimes 
are** to be estimated, ’not by their moral guilt, but as offences 
against society, ^he state of mind of the offender is an important 
ingredient \o he taken ^nto account in apportioning the penalty. 
In applying" this principle tb cases where life is taken through an 
•act of violence, we se6 that the highest injury is here done to 
society ; and the consequences, though unpremeditated and unfor- 
seen, may be good ground for increasing the rigour of punishment. 
At the same time it would be impossible to punish such a result 
as. severely as, if it had beeti designed ; and i»t therefore seems that 
the'lntent of the offender and the character of his act must both 
be duly considered in order to completely satisfy the demands of 
justice. This is, id practice, doue by English Judges in passing sen- 
tence in that large class of cases comiiJg under tlie vague denomina- 
tion of “ manslaughter.” This term is unknowA to the Indian 
Penal Code, which only looks at the offen(y3 intended to be commit- 
ted, so that where it is clear that hurt o^ily is intended, tliough the 
hurt, owing to some unforeseen circumstance, is the cause of death, 
ihe offender is guilty of hurt only. I do not think he ought to be 
charged with any higher offence, though, in passing sentence, the 
result may fairly be taken into account. If A and B are struck 
precisely similar blows with the same intent, and, in the case of A, 
no barm beyond slight bodily pain ensues, while, by reason of his 
state of heahh which is uukuown to the striker, B dies from the 
effect of*the blow* some difference, it seems to me, may rightly be 
made in the punishment of these two offences. It is said to be 
one of the benefits the criminal lajsv, that it provides a legitimate 
satisfaction for the passion of revenge, and, where life is taken, 
be the intent what it may, soipe reparation is required by society 
which can only be effectecl by a substantial (though not necessarily 
severe) punishment. 

Murder, iu English law, is unlawffil homicide with malice afore* 
•-...^ thought. Malice, says Sir James Stephen, who is perhaps ue 
IWing authority on the sv.bject, means wickeclness, aim i 
e to imply all the states of mind specified in the India 
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definitions of both murder abd culpable homicide, and even 
otCers of a lesa. degree of guilt. But thoitgh, owing to the old 
distinction still obtaining in .England between felonies and mis- 
demeanours, a man who shoots at a fowl with intent to steal it 
and kills a bystander is.' legally guilty of murder, he would be 
only punished for his intent, the law practically requiring as strict 
evidence of intention as does the Pei^al Code in cases of rajiirder.^ 
But an intention to cause such bodily injury as is likely to cause 
death, or knowledge on the part of the offender that he is likely ^ 
by bis act to cause death, states of mind which, where death 
ensues, make the crime under the Penal Cbde only colpable 
homicide not amounting to murder, 2 *ender the offence in 
English law murder fur et simple, thougb.^sentence of death 
might be commuted according to the ckcumstances #of the case. 
But the difference between the two systems comes or.t mainly in 
cases of what in English law is termed* voluntary manslaughtej;, 
and those are the kind of cases which of late years have acquired 
an unhappy celebrity in India. The word manslaughter is not, 
as I have said, used in the Indian Code, which, as it stood originally, 
contained no provision even for death caused by simple npgligence. ^ 
Manslaughter is a vague term of wide import, and so far as it 
implies death unintentionally resulting from an unlawful act 
intentionally committed, is not recognized as an offence under the 
Penal Code. The English law, as 1 have said, looks both at the 
unlawful intention and the result. It views the killing of one 
man by another with the strongest possible reprobation, and where 
a blow is dealt, followed by fatal results, does not stop to enquire 
too anxiously the precise amount of harm which the offender 
intended to inflict. The issue being of so serious a nature, the 
bringing it about is often, irrespective of intention, punished very 
severely, the rigour of the sentence depending ^ more on the 
means by which the death is caused, than any very nice 
scrutiny of the mind of the wrong-do®'* Thus the causing 
death by firearms or cutting instrurncuts is punished generally 
far more heavily than the causin^r death by a stick or % fist, but 
6ven in these latter cases English judges will pass sentences, 
^bich under exactly similar circumstances Flight be unlawful in 
India, because thi^ regard nlore the character of the act done than 
the precise intention with which it is accompanied. In conse- 

* Lord Bacon^s rule holds good ses, and injuries that are of an inferior 
at the present day : “ In capital nature, the law doth rather consider 
causes, i)i favowTfi vites, the law* will the damage of the party wronged 
^ot punish in so high a degree, ex- than the malice of him that was the 
cept the malice of the will and in- wrong-doer." Bac. Max. Reg. *7. 
teution appear ; but in civil treapai- 
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quence, the punishment for manslaughter varies immensely^ ia 
Eno*land, where a vtfry large discretion is left to the judge, who*haa 
to entertain the questions both of .the moral guilt of the offender 
and the injury done to society by his act. I will now apply the 
foregoing principles to three cases 'wlych have recently occurred 
in India, where a European has brought about the death of a 
native* I will take first.tho Fuller case. Mr. Fuller, as everybody 
now knows only too well, struck a blow with his open hand on his 
syce’s face and pulled his hair- The man fell down and shortly after 
diedjdhe fall having ruptured his spleen which was in a very un- 
healtlty state. The blow appears to have been the original cause of 
death, but there was no evidence of any intention on Fuller’s part to 
do more than caqge simple hurt. He was therefore tried rightly 
under section 323, though opinions may differ as to the propriety 
of the sentence. If the principle of the Penal Code prevailed in 
English law, his offence would have been tliat of a common 
assault. As it is, he would probably have been tried in England 
for manslaughter and been more severely punished.* 

Heenan’s case was tried before tho Calcutta High Court a 
few monj.hs ago. Mr. Heenan on returning late one night from a 
house which he had no authority to visit at such an hour, was 
seized by a native servant of the master of the house. The 
native was quite unarmed, but Heenan bad with him a loaded 


* Sir B. Peacock in his last speech 
on the Penal Code Bill scorns to have 
anticipated the Fuller case. He said ; 

If a man gave a slight blow to 
another who had a diseased spleen 
and who died in consequence of that 
blow ; if he knew that the man was 
labourme under such a disease and 
that the blw was likely to cause his 
death, he ought' lo be punished for 
murder. But if he ignorant of 
the man having a diseasea o^deen and 
gave him a box on the ear and death 
ensued, ito would n^jt be right o* 
proper to hang him, and this Code 
therefore made provision accordingly. 
It was true that a mah had no right 
to jeopardize auothePs life, but still 
he ought not to be punished for an 
act which ho (Sir B. Peacock) would 
not say might be tantamount to an 
innocent act, though it was something 
like it.’’ Proceedings of the legisla- 
tive Council for 1860, p. 1259. 

The* assertion of an anonymous 
writer in tho ‘ Indepondeut Section* 


of the last number of this Reviev\ 
that no section df the Penal Code 
meets cases in which a person wLo, 
unknown to thestrikdT, having an en- 
larged spleen, dies from the effect of 
a slight blow, is misleading. I sub- 
mit that such a case is met, and 
sufficiently met, by section 323 which 
relates to causing hurt, and awards 
a maximum punishment of one years 
rigorous imprisonment and a maxi- 
mum fine of Ks. 1,000. A heavier 
punishment would surely he revolting 
for an act which Sir B. Peacock would 
Clr.oracteriz0 as if not tantamount m 
an innocent act, something like 
The^re is no need for magistrates to 
“ strain the law." The law on tui'i 
point is clear, and tho only question w 
the propriety of the sentence. To meet 
this offence the writer referred to pi’o* 
poses to add a section which is perfect y 
superfluous, fie proposes a year s mj* 
prisonment or a fine or both ^uicn 
exactly the limit of punishment i 

causing hurt. 
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revolver which he fired twice ilito the servant’s body, who died 
shortly after of •his wounds. He was indicted under section 
299 of the Code for culpable homicide not amounting to 
murder, that is, for causing^ death (1) with the 'intention of 
causing such bodily injury as was likely* to cause death, and (2) 
with the knowledge that he was likely by his act to cause death, 
and also under section 326 for grievous, huft. It is, however, 
questionable whether Heenan's intention or knowledge^ w?s not 
hi^h enough to come under the definition of murder, for a man 
who fires in close quarters a loaded pistol into another, may be 
taken not unreasonably to have intended suth bodily -injury 
as was sufficient in the ordinary course of nature to cause 
death (which is murder.) The result would^ probably have 
been the same, as the provocation reoeived must « under ex- 
ception (1) to section 300 have reduced the crime. to culpable 
homicide not amounting to murder of which (2) he was actually^ 
convicted. In England he would probably have been tried for 
murder and convicted of manslaughter. An intention to inflict a 
fatal injury might fairly ho presumed here, the mitigating circum- 
stances being the anY)unt of provocation received. 

The third case to which I will refer is that of Alacgregor, also 
tried the other day by the Calcutta High Court, Macgregor, who 
was employed in an Assam tea-garden, struok a* lazy and sickly 
coolie some blows with a cai^o. The man fell down and died very 
shortly afterwards. The post mortem examination of the body 
exhibited very slight traces of the beating, and the doctor’s opinion 
was that death had resulted from the weakly state of t,he coolie 
and had not been accelerated by the blows. The depositions 
forwarded to the High Court contained statements of a mudi 
severer beating than was proved, and Macgregor was in conse- 
quence indicted under the last two clauses section 299, it being 
one of those cases which just fell short of the am'ount of inten- 
tion or knowledge required to make the offence amount to murder. 
The jury, however, adopted the doctor’s opinion and convicted 
file prisoner of simple hurt only, with which l¥3 was al^ charged, 
la England, from the depositions, I think he would Jiave been 
indicted for murder, and if the jury bad ti|kea the same view 
as hero, convicted of a comrnon assault.* 

* Sir Janies Stephen would assimi- lyuriler, manslaughter by the iiiteu- 
late Uio law of iuauslaiic;hter very tioual iufliotiou of bodily harm 
nnich to that prevailing iu this couu- neither likely nor intended to kill 
try. u crime of raanalaujhter which might be called by some such 
I think be properly subdivided name fis killing by a common assault, 
“‘to three different offences punish- and manslaughter by nef^igence, 
[j*|l0 with different degrees of severity, which might be called killing by negli- 
^uatia to say, manslaughter, which gence.’^ Digest, In trod. p. XXXVII. 
for provocation, would have been 
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I now propose to offer a few criticisms on the sections of ^he 
Penal Code which define murder, culpable homicide, &c. The 
Code apparently divides unlawful killing into four heads : 

(1) . Murder. ^ 

(2) . Murder primd faciei but reduced io culpable homicide 
not amounting to i;nurder by the case falling under one of the 

, exceptions to section 300. * 

(3) . Ciflpable homicide not amounting to murder as defined 
^in section 290. 

(4) : Rash or negligent killing. 

The ^ectiofts commence with a definition of culpable homicide. 

This is defined as the causing death by doing an act with three 
specific kinds of <nteutioa or knowledge. The next section goes 
on to say that culpable homicide is murder if the act is done 
with four specific kinds of* intention or knowledge, one of these 
intentions being exactly the same as that mentioned in the section 
defining culpable homicide. The other kinds of intention or 
knowledge are rather differently worded to those in the preceding 
section. An unnecessary confusion is here introduced. If murder 
* is to consist qf culpable homicide, plus something else, the de- 
finition of the intention or knowledge required for culpable 
homicide only should not be changed, but the aggravating cir- 
cumstances that inci*eas 0 the crime to murder should be succinctly 
enumerated. The following comparison of the sections will show 
how defectively they are framed, and will poirft out tlio fine 
distinction drawn between murder and culpable homicide. 

* Sec. 299 ' .. Sec. 305 

A person is said to commit the “ Culpable homicide is mur- 
offence of culpable homicide if ‘ der if the act by which the 
^ he causes dearth by doing an act death is caused is done with the 
■ with the intention of causing intention of causing death ; 
death ; 

[Here the intentions required both for murder and culpable 
homicide are precisely the same, and so far there seems to be no 
distinction twhatever' between the offences.] • 

“or of causing such l)odiIy injury (a) “or of causing such bodily 
as is likely to cause d^th injury as the offender knows to 

be likely to cause the death of 
o the person to whom the harm is 
caused * 

(6) “or of causing bodily inju- 
ry to any person, and the bodily 
injury intended to be inflictcu is 
sufficient, in the ordinary^ couiso 
of nature, to cause death ; 
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[The difference here intended is, I apprehend, this : as re- 
gards (a) to convict him of murder where lift act is not primd 
facie murderous, the offer/der must be fixed with the knowledge 
that the particular person^ iiyured was likely to »die from his 
act. If he knows tlyit the person assahlted is in a very bad 
state of health, he would be guilty of murder. This knowledge 
too would be inferred more readily ‘where* the victim was’^a 
young child or delicate woman. In the absence of sucli^guilty 
knowledge, the same blow would maka the crime culpable homicide 
only. Clause (b) seems to follow the maxim that every mnn is 
responsible for the natural consequences of his dcts. 'But -'if the 
pcison killed was in a very unusual state of ‘health, unknown tffthe 
offender, and, in consequence, the wound took a fat^l turn, the latter 
would probably only be guilty of culpable homicide. -In a recent 
Bombay case the facts were these : The prisoner was proved to 
have kicked his wife and struck her several blows with his fist on* 
the back. The blows seem to have caused her no serious iujury.* 
She fell on the ground, and the prisoner struck her two or three times 
in the face ; one of these blows was violent and delivered with the 
closed fist ; it took effect on the girl’s heft eye producing cpntusion - 
and discolouration. The skull was not fractured but tlie blow caused 
ail extravasation of blood on the brain, and the girl died in con- 
sequence on the spot or very shortly afterwards*. The High Court 
held that in the absence of 'any proof of intention to cause death 
die prisoner couKl not have been convicted of murder, though 
it held that extravasation of blood was likely and might easily be 
caused by such blows as above described. It ruled that tiie injury 
received was not suflScient) in the ordinary cause of nature, to cause 
death, and convicted the prisoner of culpable homicide not amounts 
mg to murder. These findings seem to me rather hawi to recon- 
cile, for if such a fatal result as extravasation is likely and might * 
easily follow particular blows, must not the blows be “ sufficienrin 
die ordinary course of nature" to cause death ? In England the 
offence would have been clearly murder I think.] 

.‘or with the knowledge* that he ‘‘or if the person cdhim it ting 
II' likely by that act to cause the act knows it is so imminently 
• dangerous th%t it must, in all pro- 
bability, cause death, or such bodi- 
ly ^arni as is likely to calise death, 
and commits such act without any 
excuse for incurring the risk, caiis- 
‘ ing death or such injury as afore- 
said.” 

the character of the wound and the weapon used must be 
tests between murder and culpable homicide only. If 


[Here 
llie chief 
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the act be committed with fireailna or other dangerous instiii- 
ment, the offender will more probably be fixed with a knowledge of 
all the consequence of employing ife than in the case of a severe 
blow from a fist or stick. The last ^ part of the clause just quot- 
ed appears unnecessary. * Previous sections of the Code have laid 
down that it is no offence to do an act which the person doing it 
knows^to be likely to cause death, if it be done for the purpose of 
preventing death, &c., ( e. gr. a surgical operation undertaken in 
. good faith) and any other mitigating circumstances seem provided 
for by the exceptions to section 300.] 

It nflll be seen from the above that the distinction taken between 
culpable homicide only and inurder is a very nice one, and it ia 
certainly clumsily, expressed. In England a fatal result attended 
by any of 4he above oonditions of mind, would make the crimo 
murder,* and it may be questionable whether the subtleties of tlie 
Code on this point do nofc.often bring about a miscarriage of justice. 

The decisions on these sections are not very satisfactory. 
Some judges appear not to recognize the above distinctions at all, 
but to consider all the kinds of intention or knowledge before spe- 
• cified, sqjEcient to make the crime murder^ unless reduced by 
circumstances, enumerated in* the exceptions, to culpable homicide 
only. Thus Mr. Justice Loch laid down in a case before him (G 
W. R., p. 86) *‘'A1U culpable homicide is murder unless it is accom- 
panied with one or other of the excepaons given in section SOO 
of the Penal Code.” 

On the other hand it is clear from the remarks of Sir Barnes 
Peacock ^5 W, Ry C. R., 44) who, as i& well known, 'is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the Code in its present shape, that its framers intended 
distinction to be drawn between the last two clauses of the culpa- 
ble homicide section and the last three of tho murder section. 
The Chief Justice then'instanced the case of a man driving furious- 
ly along a narrow, crowded street. He might know that he was 
likely to kill some person, but he might not intend to kill any 
one. In such a case if he should cause death, I apprehend he would 
be guilty ^►f culpable homicide not amounting to murder, unless 
it should be found as a fact that he knew that his act was so immi- 
nently dangerous, thqtt it must in all probability cause death or such 
bodily injury, &c., as to bring the case within the 4 th clause of 
section 300.” Such a' case as this would, in the Code as now 


* In B. i; Desmond, Barrett .and 
others, Lord Chief Justice Cockburu 
said : ** If a man did an act, more 
especially if that were au illegal act, al- 
though its immediate purpose might 

not be to take life, yet if it were such 


that life was necessarily enclangere 
by ii^-, if a man did such an act, iio 
with the purpose of taking life, J 
with the knowledge or belief . 

was likely to be sacrificed by ^t, 
was murder, Stephen's Dig* P* * 
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amended, probably come under] sectidn 304 A which provides for 
death being caus^sd by a rash or negligent *act, to which I shall 
presently refer. Again, Sir Bagies Peacock said in 8 W. R, p. 51 
The present case falls within section 299 : it does nob fall 
xvithin any of the exception's to sectidn 300. Still it is not 
necessarily a case of nlurder. It does not follow that a case of 
culpable homicide is murder because it does 6ot fall within any of 
the exceptions in section 300. To render culpable homicide mur- 
der, the case must come within thQ provisions of clauses 1,2, 3, 
or 4 of section 300." 

How fine the distinction between sections 299 'and 300 may 
be seen from Mr. Mayne's note to them which I think pue the 
case justly. ... >. 

“When the positive intention to causo death is negatived, the 
difference is a mere question as to different degrees of probability 
that death would ensue. When death mast have been known to 
be a probable result, it is culpable homicide. When it must have 
been known to be the most probable result, then it is murder." 

The exceptions to section 300 are classed under five beads. 
Culpable homicide is not murder under the following^ circum- 
stances :(1.) Grave and sudden provocation with* certain quali- 
fications. (2.) Excess in exercising in good faith the lawful right 
of private defence, (3.) Excess in exercising ii> gobd faith his legal 
powers on the part of a -public servant. (4.) A sudden fight 
and absence of premeditation. (5.) Voluntarily suffering or taking 
the risk of death in the case of a person over eighteen }ears. 
These call for little remark, except the last. In England they 
would reduce murder to* voluntary manslaughter. But the fifth 
exception is contrary to English law. Under this it is not murder 
to kill a grown up person with bis own freely givgn consent or 
ia a fair duel. The clause is believed' 'to have originated tc 
meet the cases of Hindoo widows who were burnt *by their own 
consent with the corpses of their husbands. Though the perpe- 
trators of such acts have been punishable since 1829, they were 
never treated as murderers, and the Law Oommissiojaers con- 
cluded that they ought not to be so treated. But Hindoo widows 
are never burnt now-a-days in British InrJia, and the policy of 
the clause is, I think, doubtfill. It allows a defence to be raised; 
that the deceased consented to his owd death, which might not 
he so improbable among ignorant Ofientals worked on by super- 
stitious fears. Anyhow it is a defence in support of which evi- 
dence might be easily manfaptured and not easily refuted. There 
a curious case on this point in Sutherland’s Weekly Reporter, 
*01, VI p. 51, The prisoner was convicted on his own confession 
the murder of bis wife, aild was sentenced by the Session’s 
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Judge to death. It appeared that the prisoner and his wife 
were both young people (she was 20) and borp a good character, 
were in no want of money, and ^ had*, no quarrel. Four months 
before the prisoner committed the ofifence they lost their only child, 
a boy of five years old, dnd his stofy ‘jvas that, in consequence of 
their overwhelming grief at this event, he abd his wife determined 
to kill themselves* He ‘asserted that he made several tests of 
his wife**3 sincerity in this matter by striking at her with an axe 
but purposely missing her,^nd that as she never flinched but 
repeated her request that he should kill her before killing him- 
self, he accordingly did so by striking her three blows with an 
adze. Instead, however, of making any attempt on his own life, 
he called his Jjrother and requested that the police might be 
sent for. IThere was jao reason to doubt the prisoners story, 
and the High Court held that his offence was culpable homicide 
^not amounting to murder, and sentenced him to fifteen years' 
transportation. Justice was in this case fully satisfied, I think, 
but cases might occur where a man might purposely persecute 
his wife till, through sheer weariness of life, she consented to 
her dea-th ; his offence here, morally, would be one of the worst 
of murders, But, unless her* consent could be proved to have been 
given ** under fear of injury,'* he could not be capitally punished. 
There is a very extraordinary case in Vol. XII of the Weekly 
Reporter^ where two prisoners who called themselves gooroos 
and snake-charmers, claimed to be in possession of a charm for 
curing snake-bites and persuaded certain ignorant coolies tc 
allow themselves to be bitten by some deadly snakes (koraits) 
which they produced. Three of the cbolies died in consequence, 
and the prisoners were convicted of culpable homicide not amount- 
ing to mur^Jer, and causing grievous hurt. The High Court on 
appeal refused to intcYfere with the sentence (five years’ impri- 
sonment), one of the Judges holding that the deceased had given 
their consent, the other maintaining that the consent was not such 
as the law allowed, and doubting if this offence was not murder 
pur et siinple. In English law, as I have said, it is no excuse 
that death was inflicted with the assent of the deceased. Even 
if two persons mutually agree to commit suicide and one only 
accomplishes his object, the surviVor will be guilty of murder 
in point of law, though now-a-days he would certainly not be 
hanged. For reasons given above I think it questionable whether 
death inflicted by consent ought to be removed from the category 
of murder, as under the Code, qapital punishment does no 
necessarily follow upon a‘ conviction for that crime, and if the otbor 
alternative, transportation for life, were too severe, the loc^ 
Government could always commute the sentence. 
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In EnglanJ, on a conviction fol* murder, flenfecnce of death must 
1)0 passed ; but the. Penal Code allows, as I have'said, tlio alternativ^o 
t,f transportation for life. » I oin inclined to think it a pity that 
this alternative is not also allowed in England, as there are murders 
murders, and if the .pufge had thb power of taking into 
acoount certain mitigating circumstances, the need of refer- 
oiico to the Home Secretary might offen.be avoided. In India, 
where, especially, religion tavtum potest siiadere 'm.atoYum^ 
iiiiirders arc frequently committed from motives of queer supersti- 
tious, motives freed from the ordinary feelings of revenge or from 
liht of gain ; so that it is difficult to hang a man w'lio sacrifi(^s his 
sou to Mahadeo, because wealth did not accompany his birth, lind 
iluMi tries to cut his own throat as a protest again<it his deity’s in- 
jiistic(3 (7, ]V. 11, 100) ; or another who, beeanse a ‘divHicr’ fails to 
cure. Ids son, puts him down as a wicked wizard ami knocks him on 
thelioml ((>, W. R. 82.) And as the Indiati Code allows a sentence, 
of transportation for life in cases of murder, it is doubtful whether 
tlioro is any use iu retaining the minute distinctions between 
culpable liomicide and murder laid down iu sections 290 and SOO. 
Some of the judges, I have said, disregard them eytirel}”.-^ others 
often find undoubted murderers guilty^of culpable homicide only, 
sticfccliing the definitions of the latter offence so as to incltide those 
who take life with tlie worst intention and most’guilty knowledge. 
For instance a man who stakes another in a vital part with a knife 
is not unfrequenHy brought in as guilty of rioing the act with 
the knowledge that he is likely to cause death (culpable homicide 
oiih) whereas such a man imist really know that it is so iifiminent- 
ly dangerous, as in all probability to cause death, which makes 
the cririie amount to murder. 15uC if it is thought desirable to 
1‘tain the substance of the present law, it would surely be worth 
'diile to draft it more clearly. Jt seems to me that something 
lihu tlio following would better express the intention of the 
It'gislatiiie. For See. 209— 

Whoever causes death by doing an act with the intention 
causing such bodily injury as is likely to cause death, ^* 01 ’ with 
die knowledge that he is likely by such act to cause* death, or 
"itl» the intentiou or knowledge specified ifi section 800 but 
®pcct^ to any of the exceptions therein mentioned, commits 
the offVnce of culpable homicide not afnounting to murder/’ 

«CC. 800. . o , 

“ Whoever, except in the cases hereinafter excepted, causes 
'I'/dli by doing an act with the* intentiou of causing death, or 2ndly 
j'dh the intention of causing such bodily injury as he knows to 
dkcly to cause tlie death of, the person to whom the harm is 
''^'iscd, or 3nlly with the intention of causing bodily injury to any 

* E 1 
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person, the bodily injury intenr^d to be inflicted being sufli^ient 
in the ordinary course of nature to cause death, or 4thly with 
the knowledge that the act by twhicii the death is caused, is so 
imminently dangerous tjmt it must inwall probability cause death 
or such bodily injury as is likely to clause death, commits the 
offence of culpable ^lomicide amounting to murder, 

Ej^eptious,” &c. * “ 

The 'v^ording of section 304 which prescribes the punishment 
for culpable homicide not» amounting to murder, is also open 
to deception, though I think its meaning is pretty clear. It 
runs SCs follows : — 

‘^Whoever commits culpable homicide not amounting to mnrder 
shall be punished with transportation for life, or impiison- 
ment of eitflier descriptlbn for a term which may extend to ten 
years, and shall also be liaWe to fine, if the act by which the 
death is caused is done'' with the intention of causing death, or 
of causing such bodily injury as is likely to cause death ; or with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to ten years, or with fine, or with both if the act is done with 
the kntrwled^. that it is likely to cause death, but without any 
intention to cause death, dr to cause such bodily injury as is 
likely to cause, deatli.” 

A graver or iess^ penalty is here affixed according as the offence 
falls under the former or latter part df section 291) (which defines 
culpable homicide). Nothing seems to be said aS to the punish- 
ment for offences committed with the intention or knowledge 
which wbuld make the crime murder, jif not reduced to culpable 
homicide only under one of the five exceptions before quoted. I 
am aware that Sir Barnes Peacock has laid down that the first 
part of th^ section applies only to cases which would he murder 
if not falling-under one of the exceptions in section 300. huli 
if this be so, and it seems to me, yace tanii viri^ doubtful, the 
language of the section is unhappy. The words are precisely 
the same as those in the section defining culpable homicide, and 
must sufely be taten to comprise the second species of intentioa 
mentioned in that section. It is the case of murder reduced by 
one of the exceptions that seems ,,to be unprovided with punish- 
ment, hut the fact is the intention and knowledge specified by the 
murder section include tho§p specified by the culpable-homici|e 
section, and where the latter are mentioned they involve 
former for purposes of punishment. . . ^ 

The fourth species of killing provided for by the Code is 
death “ by doing any rash or negligent act, not amounting 
culpable homicide.*' This contingency was overlooked hy 
original framers of the Code, and a sec*'on was inserte ; 
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Mr. Fitsjatnes Stephen to me^t cases of what English law terras 
» manslaughter by negligence”. , In passing this Mr. Stephen said : 

The J udges. had adopted a plan for evading the law, which 
though ingenious and perhaps necessary, was he thought objec- 
tionable. They convicted prisoners who iiad caused death by a 
rash or negligent act ot* causing ‘ grievous hurt| by a rash or negli- 
gent act. Mr. Stephen had heard a 'judge direct a jur^ that 
to cause death was to cause grievous hurt and more. » This he 
bought was [)crfectly good sense, but,as the Code defined grievous 
hurt to mean eight specified injuries he thought it ^very 
questionable law.” It is tiue that grievous hurt* means an^ hurt 
ernlangeriug life, but as hurt is defifted as ‘'bodily pain, diseasS or 
infirmity' the otfcnce of carelessly administering {\. painless poison 
or of’negligently causing death hy diowr«ng would «eem to be 
unprovided for without this section. Its meaning, however, has 
been greatly misunderstood. It does mot apply, as mofussili 
authoiitics often seem to think, to ca.‘*’es where an unlawful act 
is intentionally committed and a fatal result unintentionally 
ensues. It applies where death ensues from an act done care- 
lessly or negligently. , It is, liowcver, often worked 51s if . 4 fc were 
intended to be a general substitute for*‘* manslaughter.” 

Tims Maegregor's case was originally committed under this Sec- 
tion, and tlie following instances were recently supplied in a report on 
the subject from the Chief Cdrnmissiouer of the Central Provinces. 

One Sawat quarrelled with his wife who threatened to go to her 
mother’s house, where, according to Sawat’s own confession, he 
got angry, cauglit hold of th*e hair of her head and struck her three 
blows oil the back. She 'fell on her face and died. The post- 
'niortcm examination showed that her spleen, which was greatl;^ 
enhirged, had been ruptured. The Magistrate found «that Sawat 
bad committed “ death by negligence.” 

A man who struck bis mother with a wooden shovel and so 
caused her death was convicted by the magistrate of causing death 
by a rash act. 

Another case was one of witch-murder. Five persons were 
accused of seizing three women as witches, two of w*hom they 
merely ill-treated, kicking t^hem with kicks and fists, the third 
however (the mother of two chidren, one an infant still suckling) 
they so beat with sticks all over the body that bones were broken. 
Sbe was unable to walk straight, amf ten days afterwards she died 
bom the effects of the injuries thus received. The accused was 
convicted of causing death by* a rash or n^jgligent act. 

a fourth case the facts were these. A police constable, was 
hied for having, while investigating a theft supposed to have been 
^oiinnitted by one Fogi, gone to Fogi's father’s house and occupied 
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liimself during tlie best part of the night in so torturing Fool's 
fiither and inollicr for the purpose of extracting inforinatiou 
that Fogi*s father died the follo'^Ving 'night and Ids mother was 
considerably injured. T|ic Magisti;iitg committed the prisoiici 
on a cliai'ge of culpable homicide not mnouptiiig to murder, hut 
the Commissioner having altered it into one of causing death by a 
rash «nd negligent ac't sentenced the accused to two years' im* 
piisoument. 

N^uc of the above cases 'can be said to be ‘‘rasli or negligent/' 
The unlawful aQts were all intended, and the question to he 
coii^dered was, how far the 'consequences were intended or foreseen. 
If the consequences were designed or probable, the offence w.is 
murder or culpffble homicide: if not, the olTcuce was hurt or 
grievous liurt as tlie case mmht be * 

Jt will be'seen that the Indian law on these subjects by imposlii;' 
'on tbe judge the necessity of closely scrutinizing the intentiou 
of the offender relievos the former to a cei tain extent of the 
rt'sponsihility involved in passing sentence. No one who peruse 
the reports of manslaughter cases in the Times can fail to b 
struck with the widely-discrepaut sentences a>warded hy judges oi 
slates of facts very similar to each other. It is true that a news 
))aper report is^always more or le.ss imperfect, hut it is certain tliii 
the large discretion confided to judges at home is not always exer 
cisod very satisfactorily. Too much is left to tlie feelings aiu 
f.emperanient of individuals, so that a porfoctl'y fair trial, aii( 
Ihis is wjiat a prisoner seldom fails ^o obtain, is often inanci 
I)y all unc(pially proportioned sentence. 'J’liis, however, is : 
difficult subject, tl is comparatively easy to frame general law 
defining crimes which the nation will assent to, but people wi! 
differ emllcssly as to. the precise amount of punishment to In 
awarded on 'a given state of facts. Still the legislature tlia 
leaves as little as possible to the caprice of tlie judge niii" 
so far he allowed to be tlie best, so that tiiough 1 think tli( 
Indian (|k)de, on f^ome of the points on wliich 1 have touclicfl 
has drawn a too fanciful distinction, it is on tlie whole a niou 
satisfactory guide on tho.se matters than tlio Knglish law. 

* From tlio fact that the ,fii(lici:d ous, tlio second of course absurii. J 
Commissioner of Nagpoi^o lias inis- ought, however, to ajiologi/.e to 
construed a section" of the Tfemd readers for dealing serif>usly wiui'' 
Code, the nnonyinon.s wiitcr in the gentleman wlio calls ihe record '^' 
Independent Section of the last iium- an inferior com ( qua record, “ 
her of this limew has diviwu two ewleiicc,” though I am 
conclusions: (1) that the law is admit that it is not muisiul h'f 
<iGfcctive, (’2) that all Indian apjad- recoidinmany eases to coatenn ■ 
late tribunals are incompetent. The'' of liearsay evidence, 
first conclusion is, I submit, errimc' 
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One word ill coiicUisiou. Itjsa coniiiioii suliji’ct of coinplniiit 
b) jouriiulists that acts of persoiml violence are fre(|ucntly punislicd 
uith niueli loss severity than iflences against property, and it 
lias been nrge<l in excuse that tlie former are often committed 
on the spur of the motneul while the latter are goriorally the 
iVvSii It of some previously concerted plan or ‘ malice aforethought/ 
Tliero are two reasons which lead |3eopIe to acquiesce in this 
view: first, the sac4ed character of property in the cyt'S af English- 
men, in spite of Christian doctriiie to the contrary. Tiieir 
bciiumeut, it is to be feared, is too much akin to that the 
iluiinm noble in Juvenars day. • * 

JJaaeniat, qaodciimque voletj tie corpdre nostro 
Jtiis, et iroto feriai ntea lamimt sistro, , 

Jhuiimodo vd teueam, qaos uhneqo numtitos. 

Et phitiisis et vomiew putrea et ihmidium eras * 

ISaattantlt • 

Anil of coin se if men are seriously of opinion that it is better 
to In* knocked on tlic bead than to have their pockets picked, 
soincthiijg may be said for the existing state of things. Another 
it'iison is, that legislators and the* upper clashes of^. socitly' 
pMietally entertain but litilc diead ol^ bodily ill-UMige while they 
Mifier friMpiently enough from unlawful attacks on thwir purses 
ill various shapes. J3ut if the principle be ‘sound that ciimes 
me chieily to be measured by their injury to society, it can 
limilly lie doubttd that as between acts of violence and acts of 
laieeuy the former sliould be the more heavily punished. Fur, 
m.iiitod that’ property is *as dear as life, since nude? existing 
aiiiiiigennmis you unfoitiinatoly cannot enjoy (ho foiiner without 
ilie Litter, it appears that the fiisi*duty of a well-organized Stafe 
i'' to take thought for the liodies of its citizens, ii# order that 
tliey in turn may have an opportunity Ifor taking Ihonght what 
tlify shall eat and wherewithal they shall he clothed, and in 
'vliat manner they may best lay up for themselves treasure 
niJoii the earth. 


AV. E. II. FOUSYTil. 



. Anr. IV.— ISLaIH AS IT IS. 

ll.—lis National '^SPECT. 

S CHLEGEL in Ijis Philosophy of History, has said that 
history is but the 'recital of the struggles of mankind 
since the* Fall, towards the attainment of that perfeciion 
* which the Biblical Narrative teaches us we originally pos- 
sessecf. The natural impulse of man, when un degraded by 
youthfill contact with vice and immorality, is upward and on- 
ward! He may indeed*be prone to sin,’* and “ the imaginations 
of his heart” may be wholly evil, but the aspirations of his soul 
are for bcttcl things thah those by which he is surrounded. Ir^in 
and Misery may and do step-in to contaminate that purity of soul 
cind thought which is the? birthright of every man, and the daily 
circumstances of life blot or dim the lustre of the aspirations 
which would lead him upward, but it is seldom if ever that the 
soul becomes so wholly enshrouded in the misery of evil, that 
* it never*«urus ,>vith a longihg heart hack to, the memories of its 
first and best impulses. Me'ii in general are controlled and ruled 
by their surrogndiugs. The well-born, well-fed, well-clothed and 
well-taught son of U thriving and industrious merchant, has but 
few ideas in common with the ill-bego*tten, ill-fed, ill-clothed and 
ill-taught son of a felon father. The one learns *^10 glory in the 
triumphs of civilization and progress, the other learns to revel 
in the slobghs of sin and shame. As it is with individuals so, in 
a measure, must it be with nations. For as the circumstances 
which attend a man’s birth ahd life develop his good or had 
qualities, so*'must the general circumstances of a nation and the 
character of its people affect its growing generations ; and hence 
it is, that the introduction of civilization among a barbarous 
people is a task inimitably more difficult than its propagation 
when once its first principles have been successfully inculcated. 

If we Ibpk around the world at large, we may contrast the 
peoples who inhabit it ; and from the contrast we obtain a division 
of mankind into two*classes, the progressive and the nonprogres- 
fiive. We look at Europe and America and we find peoples who 
are ever struggling to attain perfection, mental, social and poH- 
tical. We look at Asia and Africa and we find peoples resting 
Quietly satisfied with their positions and their attainments, content 
to follow in the footsteps' of their predecessors, than the most 
ancient of whom they are but little wiser and no better. All the 
human race are ever and anon subject to sudden or pernianoo 
impulses which spring from ambition, or the restless craving 
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progress which is man’s nati^ral inheritance and which fully 
develops itself vdierever the foice of early education or surround- 
ing circumstances is not enough to quench it, and it is these im- 
pulses and the manner in which they ai^ect any patvticular people 
that marks a people as a harliarous or a civilized nation. Among 
barbarians the progressive impulse limits itself to personal ambi- 
tion, and finds its results in wars, mutinies and personal prowess. 
Among civjlized nations the progressive impulse taketf a higher 
range, and the welfare of humanity becomes the object of its 
ambition. Untouched by the elevating power of^ civilization, •man, 
as a barbarian, is but little advanced ‘before the brute tJl-eation. 
He lives, he moves, but his condition is ‘one of inertia. His life 
and his movements are no more than the swaying of the trees in 
the changeful winds, productive of no results save the hastening 
of their own destruction from the weftir and tear of the constant, 
tliough futile, motion : and, as the trees, ^vhen no longer impelled 
by the fluctuating winds, return to motionless inactivity, so does 
tlie soul of uncivilized man, when for the time unimpelled by tbe 
force of personal ambition or uncontrollable circumstances, return to 
its inert condition, n 9 thiug changed frdm what it ha4 he&a before.' 
But while the winds exert their poiVers upon the rooted trees 
in wanton play, let them but breathe upon t^e pyramids of 
canvas which form tlie swelling sails of a* stately ship and 
their force is no longer tVasted, but wafts tbe vessel on her 
onward course and when they fail they leave her, motionless 
indeed, but far advanced upon her way; so the progressive 
impulse operating upon , civilized man, urges him onv^ard, ever 
onward, and, should it cease to operate for a time, leaves him 
neaicr to his ultimate destinatfou than he ever was before*: 
and as the seaman spreads all his canva^ to catch* the favour- 
ing gales, so civilized man puts forth all his energies that 
lie may profit to the utmost from the influence that is urging 
iiim onward. What should we say to the mariner, who, while 
a favouring breeze was blowing would roll up his sails and drop 
ills anchor, and refuse to profit by it? Would we brand 
iiim as a fool, a madman or yet worse ; and, adjudging him unfitted 
his post, replace him hy. another ? And What then should we 
say to the rulers of a people who resisted the progressive impulse 
their subjects, forbid them to ijrofit from compliance with its 
teacljings, and insisted on the establishment of an unqualified con- 
servatism ? Yet this is what Islam has ever been represented to 
ye, an unalterable conservative law, an imuulling power deaden- 
die spirit of motion in its subjects, the furled sails, and dropped- 
Jiichor of the vessel of human progress. If this estimate of Islam 
the true one, it is a life- and vigour-destroying power, staying 
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what is at once man s best and nol^cst impulse, atul rediicin^i^ Imu 
to the level of a baibaiian. How .tame and poor is the spectacle 
of a ship tiding at anchor in a harlimr, kut how grand and impos- 
ing the sight’of the boynding barque, with her canvas clouds 
bellying before the blowing breeze/ And so with man : all his 
beauty and his glory ^springs from his power'of motion, and what- 
ever t^nda to counteract ‘or impede that motion should stand 
accursed of men and doome<l to extinction, Let us see it“ this l)o 
the fate which the inexorable decree of justice should accord to 
Islam'as a national system. 

The religion of a country, that is to say, of the class or section ‘ 
of the people who possess the power of directing the coinso 
of its legislation, #011181 ever exercise an important influence upon 
the welfare 'of the courttry, inasmuch as religious scruples and 
dogmas necessarily atFcct the laws, and must tend either to- 
wards the advancement Or retardation of the commercial, social, 
and political prosperity of the people. History, ancient and 
modern, possesses many instances of this, and T might, did space 
allow, call attention to the inlluence which religion has had npoii 
the laiN'Tt of JJnropean nations, anil show Aiow the laws thus 
affected have influenced the 'material prospeiily of the countiios 
concerned. It vill, however, be sufficient for mo hero, to point to 
the laws and custorhs of the Hindoos as based upon their religion. 
The Laws of caste prohibiting the fiee intermixture of the Hindoos 
with other peoples, and confining them within the*’bounds of their 
own country, must infallibly, had they not been overnded by tlio 
enlightenSd legislation of tlie Anglo-l[i;dian Government, have 
retarded the progress of the people towards commercial success; 
while their isolation from freo inlercotivse with other nations must 
have deprivtid them of, power of benefiting by the advance- 
ment of civiliEation and knowledge in other lands. Had not the 
English nation assumed the control of India, where would the 
Hindoos have obtained the telegraphs, railways, printing presses, 
tr.amways, and otjier inventions which stud tlie land I Even at 
home wc^jiave nn instance of the effect of religious ideas upoa 
material prosperity, in the strong and vigorous opposition sliowu 
in Scotland whcnit'was first proposed to run trains on Sundavs. 
Hut if religion thus occasionally steps in to mar or retard the 
worldly prosperity of its profe.^sors, it not unfrequently acts iu tlie 
opposite direction, and lends assistance to tiie cause of social aiuj 
general progress. Of this the best as the briglitest example, will 
be found in the results which have* often arisen from European, 
and more especially English, missionary effort; and I believe lanj 
correct in* ascribing somewhat similar, if far less widespread au'^ 
beneficial, results to the labours of the Mahornedan imssionaiy 
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traders of Africa. The religion^ of any given people being thus 
powerful for their jnaterial good! or evil (in A degree equivalent 
to its interference with their Jbcial or commercial customs), it 
will be at once perceived that a religion like Islam which professes 
to supply the whole of the,* laVvs by which its followers are to 
be directed in their daily life, whether with regard to spiritual or 
worldly aftairs, must have an important ‘influence upon the t^ate- 
riul prosperity of a country where its tenets have been»accepted 
liy the dominant party. If such a religion be based upon the 
ai)siird theory (never so ably advocated as by the j)oet Pope), •that 
“ whatever is, is right,”* and ordains a* policy founded upoif prin- 
ciples of uncompromising conservatism, it Aecds but little denlon- 
f>tratioii to show that its followers will be incapably of developing 
tlioir power of progressing with the advancement of •civilization 
among other nations ; and this is the oharge which is bo frequent- 
ly brought against Islam. # 

The Koranic Code being accepted by all Moslems as the decrees 
of the Divinity, no appeal is allowed from decisions based upon 
its authority — There is no appeal from Caisar.” The Sunnat, 
nr traditions of the sj^yings of the Prophet, are used to explain, 
coiifirm, or supply the deficiencies of, the Koran ; but they cannot 
be used to contradict, annul, or alter any of its commands. Simi- 
lifi'ly, the decisions of the four Imams, Abu Hanifn al Noman, Malek 
ibn Ans, Mahomed ibn Ediis'al Bhafei, and Ahmed ihn Hanbal, 
imd the ulema, cr council of the learned, who in the present day 
•lecide all questions of law or faith, cannot be used otherwise than 
in conformity Nvitli the* geiferal tenor and special comrrjnnds of 
the Koran. Hence, from a correct study of the Koran itself, we 
not only gain an insight into the numerous details of Mahomedan* 
law which it contains, hut we get a key to the principlej; on which 
tlie whole body of the Mahomedan law is ‘founded. ^Recognizing 
this fact, the majority of English writers on the subject of 
Mahomedanism have fallen into the error which I liave exposed 
niy Article on Islam as a social system. Totally forgetting 
tiie wide scope allowed to tho personal or collective opinions 
of Mahomedans, when called upon to decide what is of is not ia 
accordance with the Koran, our authors have dicided all questions 
for themselves in strict compliance with their own views as to the 
^^pirit and object of the Koran. How erroLjeous are the opinions 

* I'ope’s MaUf which ia to coiifirra their national character of 

Holly devoted to maintaining this “letting well alone ; the very point 
[beory, ehould not, as is so often doi/e, against w<iich every true well-wisher 
put into the hands of Indian of the Natives of India should direct 
jbideuts, without a warning. If not jbis strougest influence. 

^cjoiid thea- unde ratiiu ding, it tends 


.F~l 
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thus ol)tainf‘(l, I Imve shown, If think, when speaking on, the 
subject of tlio Jehait. Christians mitering upon tlie study of Islam 
with the knowledge of the Prophet’s* avowed hostility to thoir 
creed, and regarding Matoinedans spmpwhat, if not altogether, in 
the light of liereditary and natural foes, Jfind the pages of the 
Koran strong!}^ confirmatory of the views they hold, and not 
unnakirally their studies serve but to convince them that one of 
the chief characteristics of a “ true believer'* is a deadly hatred 
to Christianity and Christians ; and they dwell with emphasis on 
such*' passages ‘'have no fellowship with unbelievers,'’ quite 
forgetnil of the fact that their own Bible contains a similar decree. 
The same inode of treatment has been extended to the considera- 
tion of all the more important questions connected with l.slain 
as a national system, knd hence the erroneous judgment which so 
many of ohr authors haveYormed on such subjects. As I insisted 
in my former Article/’ we must not judge Mahomedanisin or 
Mahoraedans by the strict letter of the Koran, hiil by the inter- 
pretation which the Mahomedans themselves put upon it. Would 
it not be considered absurd for a Mahomedaii to take tlie Bible or 
New Ttslamfittit, and, fraihing from it a oode of laws, political 
and social, according to his own conception of its meaning, declaim 
that code to be the one by which all Ch list inns were guided, and 
that any estimate of Christianity or Christians not founded on it 
must be incorrect ? Yfet this is wha£ many English writers have 
done in treating of Mahomedaiiism. 

If then we are to judge Islam by a rational standard, we may 
practicafly tlirow the Koran, the four lipams, and the ulema and 
^luftia on one side as unessential to the object in vievv, and 
turning to the people themsefves seek to ascertain from them 
tiieir viewf, and, ihesq obtained, we inuy with justice draw theie* 
from opinions as to the capabilities which Islam as it now exists 
possesses for the development of civilization and social or national 
progress ; and undoubtedly the best way to do this is to look at 
the stiides whiph Islam has recently been making towaids 
civilization in the different count! ies under her sway. 

As in n!y first Article, so in this, I confine myself when speaking 
of Mahomedans or Mahomedanisin to the or oithodox 

sects, and, in doing so, it will be lememhered that I treat of the 
great body of Islam, compriq^ng, the Tuiks, Arabs, Africans, Hui* 
dosianis, Bokharese, Afghan, Beloochee and Tartar and Mala}^‘J 
Moslems, and omit only the Persians, and a few scattered an 
nationally nniniportant«sects and rdees. Jt must, however, he r * 
membered that orthodox Islam is divided into , four s®®*® ^ 
after th« four Imams, whose names I have given above. Of the 
four sects, an Arabian author has justly said that the 
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are “ followers of reason,” and the other three the followers 
of tradition/' (is. with regardj to tlieir interpretations of the 
Koranic law). From this'statement it may be inferred that, even 
within the limits of orthodox Islam, v(irying opir/ions will be 
not only possible, but certoiw ; 'arid such is undoubtedly the case. 
Yet here again an existing fact steps in to |igh ten the labour of 
investigation «and the knowledge that the’supreme power in Tiykny, 
Egypt, and Arabia is invested in the hands of the Ha^ify sect, 
and that that sect probably comprises nearly three-fourths of 
orthodox Islam, limits the enquiries we have to make to that* sect. 
The fact that the Hanify sect is by far the largest of any^of tlie 
Mahomed, an sects, is in itself solnewhat’of a refutation of* the 
common European estimation of Islam, for it sh^ws us that the 
largest and most important body of Miihoinedans iso far from 
accepting the guidance of bigoted ami nariow-rnindtjtl traditions 
look to reason as the proper source from which must come alU 
solutions of questions undecided by the Koran or .Sunnat. It 
would be an agreeable task to trace the gradual progress of 
civilization iri the East under the influence of Mabomedanisin, in 
detail ; but to do S9 with either accu’racy or comp]etenees would* 
require more chapters than I can herd devote pages to its con- 
sideration ; and I can at most but point out soino^of the leading 
fe.itures in the progress towards civilization which Islam is 
undoubtedly making, and gi'anuc at the chief obstacles wliicb have 
to 1)0 overcome ' before the followers of the Prophet can eater 
upon the great race, unfettered by the bonds which now keep 
them back. * , * * 

I’hat the former exclusiveness of Mahomedans has to a great 
extent become extinguished, is ‘evident from the numher o*f 
Mahomedans who now visit England and other Europesiu countries, 
^vliether with the object of completing their studicrS and educa- 
tion or for the purposes of trade or pleasure ; und that tliC'.e* 
travellers bring back with them on their return to their native land, 

^ great ly-increased liberality of feeling, and a largeness of thought, 
tinkiiown among tlieir co-religionists in former days can scarcely be 
doubted. Much good is thus done, for the returneJ traveller 
invariably looked up to as authority, uot*merely on questions 
tlii’ectly connected with his journey, but on almost every point 
liable to dispute. Such men are therefore capable of assisting 
largely in the development of the innate desire for progress 
'vliich the accounts of the advantages of civilization that they bring 
them naturally awakeinS in the breasts of their fellows, and 
’1^ cannot be - kept too constantly in mind that no effort and 
expense tending to fix upon ^he minds of Orientals^ visiting 
Europe, the great advantages of peace, libeity and e*ducatioju, 
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caa ever be wholly lost. It may that no direct results gf a 
beneficial nature may be evident, [but they exist none the less; 
for the most unfavourable accounts which such travellers can 
give of the countries whigh they have^ visited, will be sufficient 
to stir abroad the knowledge of the existence of better and more 
satisfactory social jcoiiditions than those to which they are 
accusiomed. 

Under 'the Sultans railways have been constructed both in 
Turkey in Europe and in Asi’a Minor; and though the lines ns 
yet iu work represent but a poor display of energy, they must ulti- 
matel/'dead to others of greater value, commercially and nationally. 
Down to the present day the system of working these lines, if 
the most trustworthy accounts which I have been able to collect may 
be depended upon, has been sufficient to paralyse much, if not all, 
of the good which might be expected from their construction ; 
' but, though in this respett deficient, there is reason to hope that 
the present Sultan when once his hands are released frotn th.,) 
present wars will turn to with a good will to forward the social 
progress of his people. Much, very much, might be done by the 
English* Ambassador were he a man of sufficiant tact and energy, 
forlie might easily inculcate a better knowledge of the tiiht 
principles of political economy than the Turks yet possess, an-l 
thus lead to the abolition of the “ penny wise and pound foolish ” 
system that has steadily tended towards the ruin of the Ottoman 
Empire. Before leaving the subject of Turkey-iiv Europe, 1 may 
call attention to the testimony of modern travellers in that 
country,’ to the perfect freedom of tiayel and comparative goo'i 
order which has prevailed under the later Sultans, meaning hv 
good order, the freedom the ' travellers alluded to cxpeiieuccii 
from outrage and insult, theft, &c.* 

It is as yet but a few years since the Turkish flag was hoisted 
■ in Yemen as that of the sovereign power ; but already the 
Tiuks have done much to civilize the unruly Arab chiefs and their 
tribes who formerly divided the dominion of that territory amon.i; 
themselVes. .Prior to the Turkish con(|uest, no travelKn’s life 
safe from attack in any part of Yemen ; bigotry and fauatici^ni 
excluded all races, Creeds and nationalities (except Arabs ami a 
few Jews) from entering Arabia Felix, and the history of our 
occupation of Aden teems with inurders and fanatical outbursts 
No doubt several traveller^ Cruttenden, Haley, Mills and 

* Since writing this I have visited Arabia is yet behind even 
several of the Red Sea PeSrts. and civilization, but if its present caie 
(more especially at Hadeida) I was be unchecked it will soon 
much struck with the good order that, favourably with many parts oi 
prevailed and the evident progress of Indian Empire, 
the people. Necessarily Turkish 
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zillger, Neibnhr, Von Wredde, tnd others have successfully pene- 
trated and expired flifFereutj parts of Yemen, Hadramat and 
'Oman, but to the present day Southern and Eastern Yemen, 
Western Hadramat and I^ejran, are aU but unkitown to Euro- 
peans, not so much f/om«tho dangers, as from the impossibility of 
getting admittance into the country. With the extension of the 
Sultan's armies over the territory of the semi-barbarian j^hiefs, 
everything is rapidly becoming changed. Caravan Voutes are 
protected, something like regularity is observed in imposing 
dues and customs, learning (though not perh^aps of a vei^ high 
order, yet including many subjects IVerctofore entirely iftglected 
by the people) is encouraged ;* murder, robbery, and ’other 
crimes are punished, and last, though most wnportant of all, 
religious toleiatioii is being introduced.* Thus, in Taiz, Yorira, 
Sanaa, &c., there are now many GVeeks ; and, wifliin the last 
four years, Herr Levy, a German, has fisited Tiiiz as a Christian 
without molestation, and has given a highly satisfactory account 
of the manner in which he was treated by all with whom he fell 
in contact. Among other interesting features of the Turkish 
occupation of Yemeii, is the construction of four t^^legraph liuesf 
and the production of a work describcVl as most able and learned 
on the physical, political and general geography pf the captured 
tenitory by a Turkish Pacha, who was in comiAand of a portion of 
tlie invading army. Space torbids that I should dwell upon these 
cvi(]ence.s ot progress any longer, and I will therefore but call 
attention to ^tlie establishment of the Allygurh Mahomedaa 
College, as an evidence of the desire for progress which is^heginning 
to stir the Indian Mahomedans. Tlie extensive use now made of the 
printing press in India, in the production of books and new*s- 
P'lpors, also calls for mention, and among ^tbe latest 4itorary pro- 
<lnctions of the Indian Mahomedans, I would point to the Tarjii'- 
rnan-i-Turlci, wa A7'abi wa Farsi, lately compiled, printed and 
published in Bombay by a native Mabomedan. The matter, style 
and “ get up ” of the book reflects the highest credit on all concern- 
in its production. The printing of Korans, whether in the 
nnginal Arabic or in other Oriental tongues, is likewiso an evi- 
of the facility with .which the Mal/bmedans accept the 
advantages of civilization independent of any consideration as to 
hie source from whence they spring. ^ 

I must now conclude this Article by a brief reference to the 
^’hstacles in the way of Mabomedan progress in India. These are 
in number but powerful In effect, and chief among them is the 
S<?neral poverty of the Indian Mahomedans, This leads tliQin to 
[^'U’tail the educational curriculu'ji of their children both from their 
'liability to meet the necessary oiitday and in order that they may 
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earlier put t.liem in a position to earn their bread. To this asser- 
tion I am prepared t6 hear the reply, that the Government ednca- 
tional system refutes the former assertion, but the fact is tlmt 
Mahomedana lihuii the Government schools upon tlie grounds, that 
their children are there subjected £o uistniction of a Christian- 
izing tendency, an^ that the time occupied by the secular 
studio of a Government ‘school, leaves the students no time 
availalile Vor the study of the Koran, &c., studies which being 
considered in the ligiit of a ueligious duty by every Mahomedan, 
are regarded as far more important than any studies tending 
me rely toward 8 the earthly ‘welfare of their children. 

Islam in India, like Umdoo^m, is just now in the first throes 
of a violent rewlution. As yet the outward surface of Indian 
native society is but little disturbed, and, hence, Europeans gene- 
rally neither* see nor suspect ‘what is actually occurring. Both the 
Hiiidoos and Moslems are> dividing into two hostile sections, the 
old and the new. The old still stirred by recollections and traditions 
of the past, conservatist and unappeaseahle ; the new, impregnati d 
with a spirit of tolerance and a growing desire for progress which 
shows iteelf as,yet principally, if not wholly, i(} open contempt for 
the old party. Disloyalty is* not a feature of either party, though 
it is present witji both. In the older party, it is confined to a 
passive contempt fdr, and hatred towards, tlie English and their 
innovations. With the young paity ft shows itself in wild jukI 
vague anticipations ot the height which nativ*o learning and 
ability may reach, and an egotistical depreciation of Kuropeaii.^. 
A feeling of this kind is not so much ‘to l)C suppressed as guided 
aric^ht, thus treated it will prove the most valuable ally wc con 
have in forwarding the progress of civilization iu India. The 
empty sliallf^w conceit of young India nuiy be ridiculous, but a 
generation oi\two more will sue it settle down into a manly, earnest 
struggle for a well-won supremacy, and when once this tnkes 
place, India and her sons will (piickly lake a foremost place among 
civilized nations.* We growl -tit the slow progress hitherto made, 
and not jlcrhaps alfogctlier without reason, hut we must not torg^'t 
tliat our own civilization dates hut a few years back, and wtJ 
should remember thftt the first steps, in the great race are the 
most difficult. At the start, old and long-cherished predilections 
have to be overcome, aheient associations liave to be rudely hrokcu 
and cast aside, and that whiefi was dear and beloved resigned lor 
ever. Once accomplish this, once rend the curtain of old associa- 
tions which hides the brilliant glories of the future, and the hesitating 
crowds, who now halt between two opinions, will rush to the strug- 
gle with [lu enthusiasm which wiil inevitably lead them to success. 

ALFRED H. BROWJNE. 
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H astings remained in Enj^lahd * for nearly foiir.^ears, 
I’liose were not the days of furloughs and of Idave-allow- 
niices, and he drew no pay while ho was at home. All he had to 
depend upon were his savings, such as they werj, and any •share 
of trading profits which he might rechive from Mr. Sykes^aud his 
other partners. These resources were scanty and uncertain ;* and 
it is pretty evident tliat Hastings suffered from, the 
domi while in England, and that his stAy there w?is not of a 
pleasurable character. Probably it \va.s to this period of his life 
tliut he referred when he described his having been expo.sed to* 
chances of want only relieved by occasional and surely provi- 
dential means. On 28 March 17(58 Mr. Sykes writes to Clive : 
“Your lordsliip knows iiiy regard for Mr. Hastings and the 
intimacy wliicli wo l^ive maintained fol so many years. »I haveT 
now brought his affairs nearly to h conchrsion, and, sorry I am 
to say, they turn out more to the credit of in's iqoderation than 
knowledge of the world. He is almost literally worth nothing, 
and must return to India’ or want bread. 1 therefore make it 
my earnest reqdest to your lordship tliat, even if you cannot 
consistently promote his re-appointment to the Company’s service, 
you will at least not give (iny opposition thereto.’’ A fe\^f months 
later (24? November 1768) the same faithful friend writes to 
another correspondent : “ I hope and trust Hastings will before this 
have by the instrumentality of his friends secured an Appointment 
in the service. He has managed hi.s careJs very ill, , and, between 
you and me, I never saw such confused accounts as he left behind* 
him.” Such was the state of Hastings’ finances in 1768, and we 
have already seen* that he had to*borrow money to pay for his 
passage home. Yet, if we are to believe his biographers? he was 
so reckless as to embarrass himself still further by extravagant 
liberality to bis relations, for .we are told thatlie gave a thousand 
pounds to his sister, Mrs. Woodman, and settled £200 a year on 
his aunt Mrs. Elizabeth Hastings. .^11 thr&ugh life Hastings was 
cureless and extravagant with his money and the result was that 
he always was in difficulties. Only one year before bis death, 
April 1817, we find him •making a. present of £150 to his 
t^iece, and making the cheque payable on June 20th lest if predated 
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immediately it should be found that be had overdrawn his ac- 
count ! Lord Macaulay invites us/to contemplate with admiration 
the honourable poverty of *Hastiugi ; but^ considering the immense 
sums which must have passed through his and his wife's hands, 
and the liberality of the Cfourt of Di metiers towards him, I think 
that honourable poverty is hardly the propeV phrase, and that his 
name must be includ&d^in hhe long list of Anglo-Indian speud- 
thriftsT ‘ 

We have hardly any record^of Hastings* mode of life in England, 
but it*'s clear that his activity of mind did not altogether slurniier. 
He assisted liis Aiend Vansittart in preparitig his book, and he 
formed some acquaiutaiite with *Dr. Johnson. He also propounded 
a scheme for encouraging Persian literature in Ei'gland, and it is 
to this that,. Dr. Johnson refers in ono of his letters to him. 
Hastings did not, howeveiy as Macaulay implies, propose that 
Pxford should be the seat^>f the College. His suggestion was that 
it should be established at some seminary to be founded by the 
East India Company. Nor did he iiitendto take a personal share 
in the tuition. “ I formed a plan/' he says, “for such an institu- 
<iou, buil never offered nor intended to supervise it. I was not 
qualified for it.* Indeed, my* intention was fo obtain professors 
from India." 

Hastings* re-appointment to India was partly the result of the 
good offices of Lord Clive. I have alpeady quoted Sykes' appli- 
cation to him on Hastings* behalf. In reply Clire writes, “Mr. 
Hastings* connection with Yansittart subjects him to many incon- 
veniences.* The opposition from the * Directors prevented my 
obtaining his return to Bengal in Council* Indeed he is so great a 
dtipc to Vansiitart’s politics that I think it would be iinpropcr 
that he shouid go to Bengal in any station, and I am endeavouring 
to get him out to Mildras high in Council there in wliicli, I 
believe, I shall succeed.’* Clive had been acquainted with Hastings 
for many years and was well disposed towards him. Yet lie 
seems to have gauged bis intellectual nature very imperfectly, for 
we find iiim writing as follows to Hastings wlien the latter 
was made* Governor of Bengal. “ With regard to political 
measures, they are* to be taken ^according to the occasion. 
When danger arises every precaution must be made use of, hut 
at the same time you must be prepared to meet and encounter 
it. This you must do with* cheerfulness and confidence, never 
entertaining a thought of miscarrying till the mistake actually 
happens; and even then ^ you are not to despair, but be con- 
tinually contriving and * carrying into execution schemes fnr 
retrieving affairs ; always flattering yourself with an opinion that 
time and perseverance will get the'better of any thing. From the 
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little knowledge I have of you, 2 am convinced that you have not 
only abilities and‘ personal resol pion, but integrity and moderation 
with regard to riches ; but*l thought 1 discovered in you a diffi,^ 
de'tice in your own judgme/itj^ and too gs*eat an easiness of dis^ 
position which may mhjeet you insensibly to he led when you 
ought to guide. Another evil which may arise from it is that you ^ 
may pay too great an attention to the reports of the natives and be 
inclined to look upon things in the worst instead of the Tbest light. 
A proper confidonce in yourself and never-failing hope of success 
will he a bar to this and every other ill that your , situation is’liable 
to, and, as I am sure that you are not wanting in abilitiei^for the 
great office of Governor, I must add that an opportunity is 
now given you of making yourself one of the most distin- 
guished characters of this country. I* perceive I have been 
very free in delivering my sentiments, but t6 make an 
apology were to contradict the opinion £ profess to have of your* 
nature and to doubt whether you avouM receive this as a token 
of my esteem.” (Berkeley Square, 1st. August 1871.) The 
last sentence of this letter Is neatly turned and the whole letter 
shows, if other proofis were wanting, that Clive was something 
more than a rough soldier and could express his thoughts well 
and vigorously. But what are we to think of tlije conception of 
Hastings’ character which it contains 1 It iiJ quite opposed to 
that which Macaulay has tahght to us, and Clive does not seem to 
have had a glimpse of the mens aiqua in arduis which controlled 
the slight and diminutive body. Surely “ the great pro-cousul” must 
have laughed in his sleeve to find himself cautioned aghinst diffi- 
dence in his own judgment and a tendency to allow himself to 
be led when be ought to guide. Probably Clive was misled by bis 
dislike of the views which Hastings shared in common with VausiU 
tart and also by Hastings’ habitual reserve* 

Hastings* appointment was to Madras as second in the Council 
there. He set sail in March 1769, joining bis ship (the Duke of 
Grafton) at Dover. Apparently it was the custom in those days 
to embark and disembark at Dover. Thus we^find FraAcis land- 
hig at Dover at 4 o’clock in the morning (19 October l781), going 
lo bed for a few hours and tl^pu getting to H^ley Street by ten at 
night. What befell Hastings during the voyage out is well 
known to the readers of Macaulay’s essay. With his career at 
Madras I am not concerned, and I^shall only refer to one inci- 
dent of it which is interesting, as showing the activity of his mind. 
Me had been struck by the tneonvenienpe caused by the want of 
ft pier at Madrai, and, on 7 April 1770, be wrote to his brotber-in- 
law, Mr. Woodman, asking him to get estimates for the construe- 
tloii of a causeway which should extend beyond the sihrf. He 
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gave measurements ajod asked himito show the paper to Brindley 
and also to Smeaton and Mylnq adding, I believe it is usual 
to consult thjse people on subjects of* this kind and to fee them 
for it/' At the same timb he begs lys brother-in-law not to men- 
tion the place for which the pier was Required, a condition which 
one would think weuld deprive the estimates of any practical 
valud^ It, is difficult to see what other reason Hastings had for 
this secrecy than the principle which, according to Mr. Thornton, 
he ac^ed on throughout lifd, of surrounding all his acts with 
mystery. The mention of Brindley reminds us that Woodman 
was the' Duke of Bridgewater^ steward and was therefore in a 
position to consult the great engineer. 

Hastings was 'ia.ppointed* Governor of Bengal in 1771, but he 
did not become Governor-General till two years later, that is after 
the passing* of the Regulating Act. In a letter, written on the 
•voyage from Madras to Calcutta and dated, ‘‘Bay of Bengal lOtb 
February 1772,” we have the following fling at Scotchmen. ‘'A 
very powerful bias to politics and a most unconquerable aversion 
,to those who have more power than themselves, have gained the 
Nabob l;of Areot) a formidable party in the* Scottish inhabitants 
of this colony (Madras), who to a man almost are partisans of the 
Nabob or discontented with the Government ” He ends a long 
epistle by saying “*If you find this letter very tedious or any part 
of it not very intelligible, be so g*ood as to lay it to the ac- 
count of an uneasy stomach and confused head, * the inseparable 
companions of a sea life in a small vesspl.” 

Hastings arrived at Calcutta on 17th,February 1/72, on wliich 
4ay Hancock writes to his wife : “ Mr. Hastings is arrived this 
day ; he is thin and very grave but in good health.” At this 
time Mr. C^^’tier was Gqvernor of Bengal, and Hastings did not take 


*- * I presuiiio th:it liis appointment 
was partly the result of the disaster 
of the Aurora Bri^ate. This ship 
was carrying out the three gupWvi- 
pora, Van^U.irt, Fon and Screfton 
but lost in tlto Indian Ocean, 
never having been lieaii^l of after its 
loa^iugthe Cape in December 1769. 
Had the supervisora arrived Has- 
tings^ occupation would * havo been 
gone or at least his power w^lild 
have been greatly crippled He was 
therefore like many otlier great men 
indebted a good deal to liic<v for his 
oppor,tiuiities and his fame. We may 
also reflect thnt however sad the 
death of Vhe gallant Foi de wa.s, the 


loss of the supervisors was no inis- 
fortune to India. Their appoint- 
ment w.is the result of what Hast- 
ings called an unnatural coalition. 
Fordo and Scrafton were Clive’s men 
and were sent to diminish the power 
of Vunsittart, It could therefor^ 
liai'dly be expected that they wouki 
act harmoniously, especially when 
Scrafton and Vansittart had 
on such bad terms that they had once 
met to fight a duel. Scrafton seeing 
to have been no friend <»£ Hastmg^J 
and said, accordiryjf to Francis, tba 
Hastings was not made a supervisor 
because he had too many crooW 
' li« .'S in his head. 
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over charge from him for about two months (13th April). In* a 
letter to Dupr^, he says that he^ employed th^ interval in inform- 
iug himself of tlie nature an<|i state of the revenues, and formed 
a set of regulations for tfieir management for the ensuing five 
years, the first proposition .being to i^et them fol: that term in 
farms. It was iramodiatdly approved (by the local Board I pre- 
sume) and a Committee was appointed. In the meantime orders 
came out to arrest Mahomed Reza Khan. * (letter of 8th OcHber.). 

Elsewhere he says 1 found (on arriving at Calcutta) the Gov- 
ernment largely in debt, contracted in a time of peace, an income 
not equal to its expenses, the authority shared indeperfdeutly 
between the Governor and Council, the Military CommalTder, and 
the two Revenue Boards of Moorshedabad and Patna. To add 
to iiiy embarrassment, Mr. Gregory by the instigation of Nandku- 
miir* had impressed the Court of Directors with % belief that 
Mahomed Reza Khan and Shitab*Roy had contributed to the 
effects of the famine and had laid waSte the country in the yea'.? 
I7t)9 by buying up the grain, withholding it from the merchants, 
and reselling it at enormous prices." 

Hastings’ unwearied pen was probably never busier than during 
the early months clf his stay in Calcutta. No »doubt 'he was 
stimulated by the attain meut of high* ofiicial rank and he must 
have been cheered also by his return to Bengal for which, as he 
tells the Directors in ou(^ of his letters, he ‘always had a partial 
<attachmcnt. His indignation, too, was stirred by finding that 
all real power ’ was in the hands of the Mofussil officers. In 
March 1772 Jio writes to.Dupr^: Will you believe that the 

boys of the service are. the sovereigns of the country ‘under the 
urnneauing title of Supervisors^ or Collectors of the Revenue, 
administrators of justice and rulers, heavy rulers, of the 
people. They are said to be under the.Qontrol of ^he Councils 

* Naiidkumar was one iustigator No. 128 Sri Cower ami Hecra Sing 
hnt the action of the Court of vs. Boluki Sing and others 17th 
Directors was not dictated solely July 1793 p. 230 and that of Doe 
by his representations. A letter of Dem. Juggomohun Mullick, and 
lluzuri Mull, a brother-in-law of others p. 43 of same vdlumo provo 
panchand and an old influential that Oraichand was a Sikh. By his 
inhabitant of Calcutta, seems to will of 11(}5J3. S. (1758-59) he left 
have nfluenoed them coiisider^ly. part of his property to the Sikh 
I may here point out that the divinity Guru Govind, and a few 
name Huzuri Mull and still tliy^s before his death he declared 
jjore, two cases reported in Sir his intention of going on a pilgri- 
"• Hyde East’s notes of cases mage to Amritsar. lluzuri Mull 
decided in the Supreme C<v«rt, (called iu the reports ITu u^^u-y 
show, conclusively, what a blunder Mull atid also lJu/zoy Mull) died 
^'acaiilay made in speaking of in 1 190 B. S. (1783). 

Bmichand as a Bengali. The case, 
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bf Revenue at MursheJabad and Patna who are lords of these 
Capitals and of the districts aoRexed to them, and dispose of*the 
first offices of state, subjdbt (as ii is said also) to the Governor 
and Council, who, you may take my word for it, have neither 
power, trust, nor emoluntent, but are Iwnoured only with respon* 
eibility. This is the system which, if seems, my predecessor was 
turned out for oppUiiing, and I will be turned out too rather 
thai^ suffer it to continue as it is.” He writes in a similar strain 
to Mr. Purling and designates the younger servants of the Com- 
pany; as pro-consuls, thus 2tnticipating the name which was one 
day tojbe applied to himsejf. The Presidency {u e, the Central 
Government) he describes as being literally devoid of all power or 
authority beyond the narrow limits of Calcutta. Such is the 
present systpm of the Gpvernment of Bengal in which the trust, 
power and profit are in the Jhands of its deputies, and the degree of 
each proportionate to their want of rank in the service. The effects 
* of such a system may easily be conjectured. I cannot affirm this 
nor do I give credit to universal report or the daily clamours with 
which I am stunned from crowded suppliants for justice. Where 
, an excess of power is lodged in the hands of an individual, I must 
of course conclude that an, ill use is made f>f it. It will be the 
case in 99 instances though one in the 100 may escape it, because 
every dependant qf the great man shares his authority and has an 
interest to make him inaccessible to fho complaints of those who 
suffer by their abuse of it. The obvious remedy^ for theso evils 
Is to redeem the authority of the Government by abolishing the 
Board of Revenue, recalling the supervisors, and bringingtlie 
collections to Calcutta. But this is impracticable, the Company’s 
orders forbid it, and, with the recent example of my predecessor, 
who was di^issed, and two other members who were removed 
for opposing the establishment of this system, I have not tlio 
^courage to touch it. Such palliations, however, as may seciiro 
the Company's revenue, and alleviate the disorders of the country, 

I hope to be able to apply, The rest must depend upon the 
future regulations* of the Court of Directors.” “ 1 solemnly de- 
clare, " adds the writer, that I speak my real judgment when I 
say that the lowest of the supervisors is a man of more trusty 
dignity and consequence than the Governor of Bengal.” 

The fullest exposition of the state of the country and of 
Hastings' views about its administration are continued in a letter 
to Sir George Colebrooko (father of the Sanscritist) dated 26 March 
1772. It is very long but too importgint to be omitted. Hastings 
begins with the remark*^ that he is sorry to say that the feelings 
of hdmanity and the principles of honor are become more 
necessary* qualifications for the Administration of the Company s 
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Affairs than great abilities. He then proceeds as follows : The 
Gowernment of this country consists of three ^distinct powers, the 
supervisors, the ’Boards of Revenue at ^oorshedabad and Patna, 
and the Governor and Couhcil at Calcutta. The order in which I 
have named them is not.acpidental but consonaut’to the degree 
of trust, power, and enaoiument which they severally possess. The 
supervisors were originally instituted for the purpose of inspecting 
into the collections, the execution of jilstice, the governrjnent 
and the capacity of the several districts of the two provinces, and 
to report their observations from which the Board were to form a 
Code of Regulations for the better government and improvement 
of the couutrj". This design was at le’iist laudable ; if it jffoduced 
no good it could do no harm but it is long since the original * 
institutions have ceased, which perhaps is yet a secret to the 
Court of Directors, for the same set oT men confiuue in the 
same district still retaining the title df supervisors to’ which the 
idea naturally connects itself that they 5ro employed in collecting’ 
materials of speculation to bo hereafter reduced to practice for 
tho increase of population, tho advancement of the culture and 
manufactures, the enlargement of the revenue, and the equal 
administration of justice to the inhabitants of tho provinces, ' No— ^ 
the supervisor is the sovereign of iliQ division over which he 
presides, he farms out the lands to such persons as he judges most 
deserving a preference in the distribution of Thom, or to those 
whom he chooses to favour, fie collects the rents, he is the chief 
Magistrate, and ' lie is absolute, and it is an universal consequence 
of despotism that every inferior agent is equally despotic with 
his principal and most commonly will govern him afso. The 
banyan is in fact the soul of every supervisorship. Such 
at least is the universal report of tho country, and 1 believe it, 
because I think it impossible that it shquid be otherwise. All 
tbe business of tho district passes through the hands of the 
banyan to his master, he chooses and nominates all the other'* 
servants and of course has it in his power to shut out all access 
the supervisor. No complaints, therefore, pr applications can 
come before the latter without permission of his Thaire de 
pdlaja, I do not assert that this is the case but I have already 
received complaints from all qtiarters whicli ag'?ee in this descrip- 
and I think it impossible but such effects must follow from 
siich causes,'* , 

* This was really true. Mr. Verelst^a The lieugal Administration Report for 
supervisors had been abolished apd 1872-73 tells us (page 40) that the su- 
coHectors substituted for them, but pervisorHT were appointed by Hastings 
change was never reported to the in 1769, forgetting that he was not 
Jhrectora. See “ Constitutions of 1 4 ^ then in India. 

‘"ay 1772” quoted by Mill as a note. 
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‘'Were the Banyan the appointed tyrant of the country there 
Would be less daiigc* of his abusing his power to a great excess, 
because, being responsibld and having no dignity or consequence 
of his own, hq could be easily called to an account for his conduct 
and made to suffer for it* But as his* master is the responsible 
person he is encouraged to go to whal lengths he pleases with 
the certainty of impunity ,^and I am sure he will go to all lengths 
beciJfIsc he has no tie or principle to restrain him. The best have 
none, but these are commonly the lowest of the people who have 
fixed, themselves to the supervisors when they came first iuto 
the coqjitry and have risen. to promotion with them. The super- 
visor is often supported*by strong connexions either in the Council 
or the Court of Directors and they are placed both by their preten- 
sions in the, service and.tho manners of their country so neaily 
on a level \yith those who s|iould be their judges that they aic 
secure from a very rigx)rous scrutiny into their conduct and 
totally exempt from the terrors of punishment. Still permit me to 
recur to what I have said before, that I do not pretend to assert fact^s, 
only report what I hear and which I think must be in the natural 
course jof things. I am told also that the trade in every district 
is engrossed by the supervisors but more especially rice and the 
other necessaries of life. It is certainly in their power to engross 
them, and you *may judge whether they do or not. I beg leave to 
refer you to the list of the covenanti^d servants for the ages of 
these rulers of the land and for their length of^ standing in the 
service, at the same time in justice, let me add, that they are in 
general ,tho best of the Company's servants, aud such as I am 
acquainted with among them I know to be men of worth and 
ability. The supervisors are .made accountable to the Boards 
of Revenue at the two capitals, that is, they receive orders from 
tliem, make reports to*fehem, and send them the amount of theii 
collections arid the accounts. The Board of Revenue hath like- 
wise the government of the city aud the management of the 
lands adjoining to it, that is, they are the supervisors of these 
districts^ but in ithis charge the Naib Subah is joined, aud, 
as far as I can learn, is the acting person. This is the state of 
the Board of Revenue at Murshedahad. I do not know whether 
that of Patna differs from it. The^e Boards are accountable to 
the Pie.sidency, that i^ they transmit their accounts and receive 
their orders from thence, bounded on such materials as the 
Presidency is furnished with from them. It will be difficult for 
me to tell you what are the duties^ of the Government. I can 
only spc.ik from what I' have seen. I have been here now sjv 
weeks and I have joined with the Board in inspecting raw 
and pieKv goods, in despatching 'a vessel to England, and nogo- 
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ciat^ng the terms of a contract which did not take place with tho 
dadney merchants^ in censuring k captair^ of ship for turning 
out his chief mate, in attending to a violent contest in which 
1 have happily no share, about a dismissed alderman of the mayor^s 
court and in receiving from.lh^ General of the army the report 
of orders which //e had given for the disposition and movements 
of the forces and of tlie political measures which he had thought 
proper to pursue. Do not take my word for t})e abstract of 
the acts of this Government but be pleased to peruse our re- 
cords of the interval which I speak of. I am much miistaken 
if you find the rest more important. * A memCer of tb-c Board 
. liitely declared to me that he c6uld noT; send an agent 'into 
the country for the purchase of a single article in it without 
applying to the supervisor for his permission, and; if it was 
granted, it was looked on as an encroachment, h have not 
yet been able for want of leisure from daiJy avocations and perpe- , 
tual interruptions, which in my present situation I can only 
avoid by flight, to study the orders the Company have given 
concerning the mode of administering their affairs, but I will not 
believe that they meapt to invert the principles of government, 
to give all trust, power and emolument} to the inferior members of 
the service, and to charge the first personages with the responsibili- 
ty alone.'' 

The remedy which I would recommend to this distraction is 
obvious and simple. It is not to introduce fresh innovations but 
restore the Government of the country to its first principles, to recall 
the supervisors, nor suffer a Christian to remain in the' country 
beyond the bounds of the factories, to abolish the Boards of 
Kevenue, to bring the collections to the Presidency, and to makb 
it tho capital of the provinces ; it is the capital of dihe British , 
dominions themselves, and as the British* power supports and 
rules the country, that part of it, wherever it be, whence the> 
power issues, is the natural seat of Government. To substitute 
^iny other in its stead, is to surrender tho order and authority 
of Government with it, and to lay the snte foundations of 
anarchy and universal rapine. These are the remedies which 
naturally present themselves for the present disorders. Many other 
regulations will be necessary, but not one perhaps which the ori- 
ginal constitution of the Mogul GoverDment had not before 
established and adopted, and thereby rendered familiar to the 
people. But it is not necessary to mention them because none of 
them can be now carried into execution. All that can be attempt- 
ed at this time will be to alleviate the effects of the present 
System, to change as much of it as shall be found hurtful to the 
Country or prejudicial to the interests of the Company, and to 
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estcablisb such partijjl or temporan^ regulations as the letter .ami 
evident spirit of the Company’s orQers shall admit of, for the ease of 
the inhabitants and the improvement cf the revenue. Tlie same 
expedient will serve for both.” ^ , 

He then refers to the Company*s recommendation that the lands 
should be farmed OR long leases and says: “This is undoubtedly 
the<«fiost effectual and easy way of receiving and ascertainincf 
their vafue. But what farmer will dare to offer proposals if 
the supervisor’s Banyan ib to be his competitor, or whut 
offers will be ip^^de by any without consulting the pleasure 
of the ’supervisor and his minions, and without allowing lar^e 
discounts from the rent for Tees and the losses which are to 
be expected from the exactions and violences of sepoys, and tlie 
perpetual ihterveution 'of higher authority ? ” In a subsequent 
letter to th6 same correspondent (20 April 1772) he writes : “ The 

• Board have agreed to farm the land ori long leases. I have con- 
versed with the most experienced members of the Board. They 
all confirm me in my former sentiment, &c. But in one poiut I 
find them all agreed. That the wisest laws and the most rigorous 

’ restraints, witli the moat determined resolution to support them, 
will not be sufficient to cure' the evils of the present system whilo 
the original source of these remains. In a word, that nothing but 
the abolition of the supervisorsbips will free the people from 
oppression, or induce those who may be willing to farm the land, 
to bid their due value for them. 1 look in vain in the orders of 
the Company for their appointment or confirmation. Nay, it is a 
doubt With me whether their office is l^nown at home, since their 
original commission has been long since abolished, and powers 
granted them which were never'‘dreamt of in their first institution.” 

He coneludes his letter by a reference to the Military Depart- 
.ment of the, Company’s service in Avhich he has the following 

* happy Illustration. Your military establishment is the spring of 
government, the civil power fortna the wheels which restrain the 
force of the former and enable it to give an equal and permanent 
motion the whole machine. If you weaken or loosen the wheels, 
the force of the spring will prevail irresistibly for a few moments 
and the machine \^ill stop for ever, for I know not the artificer 
that can set it a going again/’ 

In the letter to Duprd already quoted, Hastings describes the 
proceedings of the Committ& of Circuit, but these can best he 

studied in the report to the Directors printed in the appendix to 

Dr. Hunter’s charming ^'^nals. 

Hp then goes on to speak of Nandkumar and says : This man 
never was a favourite of mine, ^aud was engaged in doing oic 
many ifi-offices for several years together. But I found hiw 
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the OTly man who could enable me to fulfil the expectations of 
the Company with respect to Mtihomeil RezaiKhan.” 

After desmbiiig that jt liad been Arranged to brio" the col- 
lections to Calcutta, ho says: “Thither too we have'’ brou<-ht 
die superior courts of justtic®, we have established two at the 
rresidency for appeals! of civil cases, and for the inspection and 

confirmation of a l proceedings in capkal.casfcs ; and tivo inferior . 

coiiits, of the like kind, in each district. By this arran"*uieiit the 
whole power and government of the province will centre in Cal- 
cutta which may be now considered a 5 the capital of Beimal. 'flio 
establishment of the courts of justice. in Calcutth was abmst au 
act of injustice, the criminal judiotiture l^ing a brancli ofi tlio 
Nizainat. But it was .so connected with the revenue, and the M.a- 
hmnedan courts are so abominidily venal,, that it* wivs iicce-sarv 
Unfortunately a new jiidicatiiro anj a new code of l,aw.s are 
forming at home and on principles diainQlrically oppo.sod to ours 
wliioh is little more than a renewal of the laws and form.? used’ 
nt (,ld 111 the country with no other variations than such as were 
noccss.ary to give them their due effect and .such as tl-e people un- 
ilorstood and were likely to he pleased with." The over-worked offi» 
cud thou brc.alcs out as follows : “ Hew I now am iViih arrears of 
biismcss of months and some of year.s to bring up, with the courts 
of jii.stico and offices of revenue to .set agoing, witlf the official re- 
formations to resumo and complete, with' the' Uqmiwj to despatch 
with the trials of JIalioniod Ueza Kliau and Rajah Shitab Roy to 
I'rmg on without materials and without much hope of .assi.stance oit 
ne pend pas desgensqui onl un million dans Itur pocliCiMid with 
the current trifles of the day, notes, letters, person, al applications 
every mans business of more con.scqiicnce tlian any otlier coiij- 
plainants from every quarter of the province liallooincr me by 
imndreds for justice as often as I put my head out of the “window 
or venture abroad, and, what is worse then all, a iniiicf discomposed 
and a temper almost fermented to vinegar by the weight of affairs* 
to which the former is unequal, and Vy cverla.sting teazin" We 
go on, however, though solely iu liopes of support at lior!ie“and of 
an ea,sier time hero when proper cliaiinel.s are cut foi-the affairs 
ot the Province to flow iu. So I persevere ; iviither my health nor 
pints, thank God, have yet forsakon mo. I should have added 
to the list of things to lie done, an inquiry into the trade in salt 
oetel-nut, tobacco and rice carried »n liy tlie principal persons of 
pis Government, which their commands have directed me to 
proseciito, a mark of distinction ou which my fiicnds iu England 
ongratiilate me. Such partial prai.ses teiid to destroy every otlmr 
lat I am possessed of by arming niy baud against every man 
svery man's of course against me ! * 

II I 
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In another letter^to the same correspondent, dated Gtli January 
1773, lie enumerates hisireforms/ 

No. 1. Settlement of the Revenue*: Who was it that said 
tliat he had given such hiws to his pegple as they were capaiile of 
receiving, not the best that could be formed ? On a similar 
principle we havo auifered one capital defect to remain in our 
constitution, I mean th*e collections. 

No. it. Arrangement of the Nawalfa household. 

No. III. Arrangement of the oficers dependent on the Khal 
sen or Court oURevenue. 

No. 'iV. Administration of Justice. 

‘'\Ve have been very unfortunate in the time which we have 
chosen for our ^judicial improvements, for we cannot undo what we 
have done;' and if the 'Lord Chief Justice and his Judges should 
come amongst us with their' institutes, the Lord have mercy upon 
‘ us, we shall be in a complete state of confusion here and we sluill 
be cruelly mauled at home especially if the Parliament slioiild 
lay hold of our Code, for Ave have not a lawyer among us. Nocos- 
sity compelled us to form some establislmiciit of justice ; we clio^o 
‘the bo’^t we*could; and if this shall not l>3 found so perfect ;is 
more time and more kuowlklge must have made it, it is yet capii- 
blo of receiving improvements and is a good foundation for a 111010 
comploto system of judicature. Is it not a contradiction to the 
common notions of equity and policy* tliat the English gontlcineu 
of Cumberland and Argyleshiro should regulath the polity of ii 
nation which they know only by the lacs which it has sent to 
Great Britain and by the reduction it hais occasioned "in their laud 
t.ax.» " 

15th January 1773. Mahomed Reza Kliau's trial is still 
suspended. * He has mapy friends ; it is difficult to collect ma 10 - 
rials in support of the charge against him. I verily believe Imn 
'culpable, and some of the charges I think I can clearly establish, 
but I want both time and assistants for such a work.” 

2nd February J773. Refers to the Sanyassies, and reports that 
Captain *Tliomas had lost his life in an unequal attack upon a 
party of thc.se banditti with a small party of Pargana sepoys.t 

3 1st March. Me&tions Captain Edwardes as having been killeo 
in an engagement Avith the Sanyassies. 

2nd March. Shitab Royjias escaped Avith credit, indeed 1 
scarce know Avhy ho was called to account. Tho Nabob 

* Alludintj, I suppose, to, the Act dated ^9 December 1772, it app^'*"^ 
passed in 17C9 whereby tho Com- that the fight took place hi a 
pany ‘became bound to pay £400,000 by Shamgjvuj in the Samppui' 
a year intp the British Exchequer. «.• gana of the Uangpur District. 

t From a letter of Mr. Purling 
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more name and the seat of government is most etfectually and 
visrt)ly transferred from Mursli^edabad to Calcutta which I do not 
despair of seeing the first city in Asia if 5 livo and am supported 
for a few years longer.” 

0th March 1773. This t^ervice wants men of ‘abilities who 
liave no pretensions to* desert it, for every man capable of business 
runs away to the collectorships or other JiucratiVc situations where, 

I foar, their talents are perniciously applied more t(\ tlrn’ini- 
piovoment of their own fortunes than the Company’s bonofit.” 

On the same date Hastings writes to Dupre. “ 1 have hopes of 
being able to effect another reform .which will also contribute 
much to the freedom of trade by r^atling.tall the gomnstaits ^and 
pi'uriding the investment by Dadney contracts or ready money 
purchases ; to declare tlie weavers free to^ work Yor wlioni they 
will and to support them in this freedom. Von will guess why 
J have marked the sentence at the top of this page. Ditferent 
circutnstauccs re<[nii'e different and even opposite measures. The* 
Company and their collectors and chiefs of factories are tlio only 
luorcliauis of the country ; they force advances of money on the 
weavers and compel them to give cloths in return at an arbi- 
trary valuation whii5h is often no piore than tlfe cost* of tluT 
materials, so that the poor weaver only lives by running into 
<lcht to his employers and thus becomes thoir slave for life.^ Tho 
lullectoi’s trade with the mgney which they get in tho districts 
much affects tlie circulation as well as commerce of the country, 
by the mode ju’oposcd the investment will be dearer but the 
tiade of tlie .country will be restored, and indeed tli^ country 
has woiideifiil resources for it.” 

I sliull close these extracts with two relating to tlie great 
fimiue. Oil 3 April 1773 ho writes to Colebrooke : 1 meiiliouod 

i>i some of my former letters that I proposed to form^an estimate 
yf the loss which the country had sustained in its iiihabitauts by 
the famine. The accounts which I have received are formed* 
oa such different plans tliat I cannot reduce them to one form 

establish the proportional loss with acc»iracy bnj I sent 
an abstract of the materials which have heoii. sent me 
'^lul from them you may judge of the effects of the dreadful 
calamity. I do not believe fhey arc over estimated at one half, 
•llio increase in Rungporo, as explained tq me by Mr. Purling, 
the collector, was owing to the annwal overflowing of the Tcesta 
^hout this time of the year which preserved tho districts 
hem the effects of the general dearth, and by the plenty which 

Yhis ia a sad picture of the com- him as the Vishuu or beuefic^iit di- 
JJf'i’cial residout, and hardly agrees viuity of the Hindu triad, 

Dr. HuutePa representation of* • 
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prevailed occasioned a resort of people from other districts, tjnd- 
ti tildes of whom phrisbed but others still remained and becauio 
inhabitants of the country ; the violence with which the culkc- 
lious were kapt up, notwithstanding this desolation, and parti- 
cularly in the assessment which yoif will find under the explan- 
ation of the term*najay (iiajai) in our 'first letter from the 
Boqj^d of Revenue ; a* ta'x, in a word, upon the survivors to 
make up the deficiencies of the dead, prevented the in, 
stnnt effects which it must l^ave been expected to produce on the 
colleotions, though its influence has operated to the prejudice of 
the present settlement. This is now completed and it mint 
be the work of tlie enSuing fotir years of the general leases to 
repair the damages of tlie country.” 

CJnfortunatoly the enclosures of this letter are not forthcoiniii>^ 
Possibly they arc to be feund in the archives of Calcutta or 
, London, and it would he worth while to make a search for tlu'in. 
Q'he principle of najay'* referred to in the letter and which 
Hastings graphically explains as taxing the living to make up 
the deficiencies of tlie dead, is a well-known one in Bengal finauce, 
and is^ or usc^l to be, common in many zenjindaiics. In certain 
matters landholders always 'insisted on the corporate existence 
or solidaiity of their tenantry and made those who remained in 
their homesteads * pay for those who had died or deserted, 
became “ palataka, ” as the phrase is. Hastings' letter iilsn 
show.s us bow it was that the country had not» recovered ovcu 
after three years from the date of tlie famiiio but was almost in a 
worse cohditiou, The assc.ssmcnt had been violently kept up, tic 
diseased body politic bad been obliged to work as if in health 
dnd the result was a collapse.* 

The othar letter which I shall quote was written on lOtli Ocfolier 
1771 to Hastings’ predecessor, Mr. Carter, by the committee (f 
• Kumaon. “ It gives us pain to dwell on tho dreadful calamity 
that has so often been laid before you as the cause of the large 
deficiencies in the public revenue since September 17G9, but it 
is certaift that they are in the present case to be in general im- 
puted to no other source, for the later effects of the calamity, we 
iru'an the mortality nmong the ryots \vhich began to rage from the 
months of March and April 1770, and lasting for tlie wliole season 
of cultivation swept off incredible multitudes of people.” To these 
extracts may be added two fr5m Mr. Hancock’s letters. In the thst, 
after saying that he himself had been ill of a fever, he writes — 

“ The diseases which, have been*’ and continue to be very 
hero^are chiefly owing to putrefaction occasioned by the pro* 
digious number of dead bodies lying in the streets and all plac^^ 
adjacentf This mortality is the effect of a most terrible famine 
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wljich lias half depopulated Beugal, (7 Septeml)cr 1770). On 
()tli December 1771, he writes. ' “The f^miii^ wliich you mention 
was greatly increased by the infamous avidity of some of our 
countrymen at the liead of affairs as r^esidents in, the country. 
The love of gain still pre^^ent^ grain and tlie necessaries of life 
being as cheap as they ought to be from the present plenty. Tiiis 
will always be the case so long as it may be in the pow<jr of 
every resident to monopolise all the grain in the district under 
his charge.’" It thus appears that thpro was some trutli in the 
strictures of Dow* and Holst, though Hastings in more than one 
place complains of their injustice to the Company. , 

Of Hastings private life at this time,* we have the following 
accounts from the Hancock letters. On lOUi Apj-jl 177:2 Hancock 
writes “ Mr. Hastings is well and has been in the Gowornment six 
(lays during which time I have seemhim twice. His; residence at 
Madras lias greatly increased his former, reserve, and he seems in- 
clined to break throngh many Bengal customs. This is not much 
rdiglicd by the present inhabitants of whom T gave you a des- 
cription in a former letter 

“There is a lady, by name Mrs. Imhoff, who is Ids palnripjiJi 
hivotirite among the ladies. She came to India on hoard the 
same ship with Mr. Hastings, is the wife of a gentleman who 
lias been an officer in the German service, and » came out a cadet 
to Madras; finding it impossible to maintain his family by the 
sword, and having a turn to miniatuie painting, he (|uitted tlio 
sword and betook himself to the latter profession. Aft(;r having 
painted all wlio cho.se to be painted at Madras, he came lo Bengal 
in the latter end of the year 1770. She remained at Madras and 
lived in Mr. Hastings’ house, the Mount chiefly T believe, 
^lic is about 20 years old, has a good per.son and b^s been very 
pretty, and wants only to be a greater ’ibistress of the English 
l.uiguage to prove she has a great .share of wit. She came U 
Calcutta last October. They do not make a part of Mr. Hastings 

* Dow soeiua to be one of the made Beiigale'* type.s. Tlioro i.s a 
f’rgotten M'orthies of Indian lji.story. note of him in the Universelle, 

fle was born atCriefl'in Perthsbiie Unforluinately Ids book i.s very badly 
;nid died in India in 177!). There arranged ani is uncommonly tough 
is a short notice of him in the l3io- reading. In one passage he has a 
^rapbie Dratnatique and in the Biog. gleam of hunujur. lie is writing of the 
hinverselle. Bolat or Bolts was a m^tality among Nabobs, and suggests 
Berman by tbo father’s side, He that when tlie next Nabob dies, he 
entered into the Company's service shoiiltl be succeeded by one of the 
and was afterwards dismissed and State eIephaut.H; “they being an animal 
nually deported from India. His of great* show, very long-lived, readily 
^ork on Indian affairs contains much tractable, and not so expensive to 
Jaluable iufcuniatiou, and he appears, maintain a.s the pageant p|rts of the 
^^liavc been one of the first who humamace.” 
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family, but are often at bis private parties. The husband is truly 
a German. I should not have mentioned Mrs. I^nhoff but I krtow 
everything relating to J&r. Hastings js greatly interesting to 
you.” It appears from t^iis that Macaulay is not correct in sayiii<^r 
that both the Imhoffs accompanied ‘Hoistings to Calcutta. 1 al&o 
fail to see in any part of the transactioif the patience of doLiy 
and the love unconqderablo by time which he ascribes to his hero. 
A l^ter of Woodman to Hastings about 10th December 1771 
further shows that Imhoff had returned to Europe by that time, 
so thvt he could not have long troubled the lovers with his 
preseiict^ Mr. Pmhoff, Woodman goes on to say, had presented 
ills. •’ Woodman (Hastkags’ sister Anno) with Hastings’ portrait 
done by him, jind that it is a great likeness, and that ho 
(Woodman) .bad immediately paid him part of the £500 for which 
Hastings had drawn upon ftbim, that the remainder would ho 
^paid within the month, ai^d the other .P500 when due. Wc may 
presume that Imhoff had returned in order to facilitate the action 
of divorce which his wife had instituted against him ; for on SOtli 
January 177I, Woodman writes that Imhoff had gone to G(U’niiuiy 
^Mul wa.s expected to return from thence in a few days. Ilowevor, 
a German named Haeriug,, who publishecf an essay on Warren 
Hastings, tllorlin ISII) says that according to German accouuts 
Imhoff had ndt agreed at first to the separation, and that al all 
events he did not return to Germany a rich man. 

Imhoff’ we are told was a Baron, and the probal^ility is that lio 
was of good family. Most likely he was descended from Baioii 
Gustavusi, William Imhoff who was Governor-Gaueral in tlio 
Dutch East Indies, and was a man of 'distinguished nieiit. Ho 
was Governor of Ceylon in 1736*, and made himself noteworthy by 
his encouragement of printing, &c. He had a quarrel with tiio tlc u 
Dutch Governor-General and was sent home to Holland, but wus 
^scut back as Governor-General in 1741. Ho went to Batavia ami 
died there in November 1751. Ho was the author of a work mi 
the affairs of the Dutch PJas^ India Company which is printed at 
the end (if Dubois’* Lives of the Dutch Governor-Generals wbidi 
was published at the Hague in 1763. This Imhoff was bom at 
Leer iu East Frieglaud (Hanover) and it is probably theic* 
rather than in Franconia that we should look for the reconls 
of the divorce suit. Francis in his journal speaks of a Mr. Johii- 
son as having arranged the divorce and insinuates that his brother 
was in consequence rewarded by Hastings with an army contract. 
Johnson got the contract for three ye;^rs, Barwell wanted to give d 
him for five. “ Hasting’s sometimes has qualms, Barwell never, 
(Joui’nal of 9th October, 1777). Macaulay’s statement that Mi'’* 
Imhoff was born at Archangel 'was derived, as Earl Stanhope 
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]in§ pointed out, from the anonymous translation of tlie ^tiv 
Mutahhereen. ^ ^ ’ 

I return now to Hastings’ public career. The extracts from 
Hastings’ demi-official correspondence give a vivid picture of the 
state of the country wjien he assumed the Government. They show 
that there was no central government, and tli^t the country was at 
tlio mercy of a few boy-Col lectors and their native ser'wints. * 
Such a state of things could only be beneficial to civilians of the 
money-go tting and commercial type, of which a brilliant (?) ex- 
ample was to be furnished a few years later by Ljndsay of Sylhet. 
It was at this period that Hastings was at his best. Whatever 
else ho was, he was a man of great energ’y and ability, add an 
unwearied worker. He had now a great opporUinity, and it is 
only doing liim bare justice to say that for il time ho used it worthily 
and with a single eye to the public gend. 11 is talents* never were 
so usefully ex*erciscd as in the first threc»years of his Bengal admi-i 
nistration. He was then untramelled and he was not goaded into 
misconduct by opposition, by unworthy favourites and perhaps by 
rcinorso and des[)air. During these years also he had to do chiefly 
with Bengal wliicli hp knew, and not with the Nortby West of which 
lie was ignorant. It was at tliis period that he curbed the power of 
the mofussil rulers, reformed the administration of justice, restrained 
the dacoits and sanyassis and staunched the wounds which 
jii'ovious mismanagement had inflicted on Bengal. These times 
too were illustrated by the successes of Captain Jones against the 
Jiliootens ; though it may be doubted if the treaty with Kucli Beluir 
with its naive’ mixture of ^knight errantry and calculatidii be one 
of the trophies of Hastings’ rule. 

Tiiat Ilastiiigs himself felt the inspiration of the moment’is 
shown hy passages in his letters. have catched Une desire of 
Jtpphiuse in public life,” ho writes to the Directors, and to his friend 
Mr. Sullivan he says, “I wish to merit reputation, and as I an^ 
happily placed in a scene in which with the aid that I have 
i^cquired, I know myself capable of attaining it I would sacrifice 
every consideration to so tempting an object. God fiA’bid that 
the Government of tliis fine country should continue to be a 
chair for triennial suqcessions of indigent adventurers to 
sit and hatch private fortunes in.” Thc.se words have the true 
png about them, and remind us tha^ in RJacaulay’s phrase, Hast- 
ings was a statesman and not a buccaneer. Of a truth there is 
‘'uway.s something ennobling in intellect and breadth of view, and 
perhaps no really able man was ever wholly corrupt. 

Even the malevolent Francis was forced to admit that Hastings 
n'nl otlier springs in his character than avarice and that for a time 
ne was clean-handed, In llli) he wrote, “Hastings liimself in 
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wliorn vanity, I think, is a prevailing passiott, could not hut take 
some relish for tlih excessive praises with which his conduct 
and abilities were extolled. He wouHnot, I am persuaded, liave 
sacrificed suoh a repute to any trifling pecuniary advantage 
though when once immersed, he*pliinged deeper than any”of 
Ids predecessors.” 'i,'his is small praise, hut'it comes from Junius, 
andia bitter enemy. It at lea.st shows that Hastings stood ou a 
Idgher le^fel than the sordid Barwell, who was the Colonel Charter^ 
of India and a rare conibinj^tion of lust, avarice and cowardice.* 
Ala.s,* how could Hastings keep pure while in continual contact 
with so^nuch pitch ? How could he abstain from bribes and pre- 
sents when he was sui bounded ‘and supported by the Bur wells, the 
Middletons, the* Grahams and the Kanti Bahus. ? 

One thing for which ‘wc must always admire Hastings is his 
power of steady work. Francis bears testimony to his indusiry, 
and it is evident that ha never was an idler or a were pleasme- 
sceker. In March 1773 his friend Hancock writes : “ Mr. Haslin^^’ 
Las recovered hut is very thin, owing, I believe, to his gicat 
application to ))usiness.” 

** Another ajltnirable point in Hastings, and which, indood, w:is 
essential to his being a working man was bfs temperate mode of 
life. There is little or no trace of sensuality in his character. Ev('n 
the Imhoff episode does not indicate this, for the lady was noitlior 
young nor very fair, and her attractien seems to have consist cd 
in her sentimentalism and her wit. Francis desc;ril)es her in 1777 
(the year of her marriage) as turned of forty and with grown-up 
children ‘hy her first husband. Hastings' attention the laws of 
health appears in lii.s correspondence. *Thus, before his arrival ii^ 
Bengal, h.e writes to Mr. Hancock about the goodness of his hoalt 
and says, attribute much to the dry air of Madras hut inoi 
to temperance : which n'ecessity has now almost rendered lialinw 
to me.” There is a striking passage on this subject in a letter t 
his wife, dated 20th November 178-1. He describes there hi 
mode of life and says ; I «!at no supper, go to bed at ten, abstaii 
wholly ft^om winc.*and every other liquid but tea and water, I rid' 
every morning, and gently, and use the cold bath as often as 
ride aud will oftcne» if I am prevented from riding. If this wil 
not do I will diet myself on pish-pash, or bread and water, o 
live like Cornaro on*the daily subsistence of an egg, but 1 'vil 
have health in some way tfhougli I may forego ail the blessings 
of it. Blessings ! What blessings will it yield me ? Let me hav( 
but existence and freedom from pairv with the full exercise of ni} 
menjial faculties, and t desire no more till I see the last sight oi 

* >Sf<?e 4Thompson^« Intrigue.^ of a in the life of Francis to 
Nabob, London 1 780 ; and the reference duel with Claveriug. 
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Siluoor islaud " The translator of the also hears testimoDy 
to iTastings’ simple iiio^lo of life. Govepor Hastings, ho says, 
tihvays wore a plain coat of •English hroailcloth,* an<l never any- 
thing like lace or cinhroiilery, his wlfolo retinue* a dozen of 
honiii-gnards. lie had two cvfioS(lars ; his diet spantig, and always 
ubstendons ; his dress and deportnieut veiy di.'^tinct from pride 
lujil btill more so from fainilianty. ’ ’ ^ ^ 

Jl, WMS those things which gave him his superiority over the 
cMi'd-playing and licentious Francis, and .which en;d)l(Ml him to 
! out all Ids opponents And that he felt this, is shown hy 
,i letter written to a fiiend in 178() udnm the long warfare with 
\:ni(lkumar and tho’i t'ouncillors was at an end, ainl which 
licafhes the spirit of Miiiam on tho, shoies of Mlie Ived tS<'a. 

■ ,\lv antagonists” he wiifi's^ “sickened, dicTl and tled.*!^ 1 main- 
t,tiii(}il my ground unchanged, neither the health of my body 
iior the vigour l^f my mind foi a moment dfcstu’fed me.” 

Another meiit of Hastings was his love of iiteiatiire. These 
ttiice tilings, indusirv, tempiMaiico and a leva* of letteis were I 
tiiiik his leading vjitues, and (lu^ must valuahh', hesson which we 
:iii learn from his iify is the lengtli which tlieM) •viitiies will 
111 ) a man. I do not think he was'an honest man. Neithej 
i'l J ihiidv that ho was supremely able. He certtiinly was not 
> oh'aver or so imbued witli leading ))rinciplcf^ as Francis, that 
|)iiiice of [laniphleioers” as Huike called him, and who was the 
ii-t to suggest and to contend for tho ])rinciple of a permanent 
•ttlciiient,]. Nor was he a gonial aiul loveable man. But he 
111 \va\ s ready and fit foy woik and he was seldom run away 
uih hy his passions. Had he not. been industiious lie couhl, 
have conducted the affairs of Briii.^h India, and had ho 
'I 'l oiling to Ids eaily scholarship and kepipp) literar)'* tastes he 
have ended his life a.s wretchedly as Clive 
•^"iiudiow when 1 reliect on Hastings’ character and achievo- 
he appears to me to belong by oalnro more to the East 
'111 to the We.st. He was a great Aru^lo- Indian,^ almost, J ndglit 
y? a groat Bimgali, rather than a great Englishiiian lie 

^ tic must Imve beeii a yalaiiiau- ist. J doubt \iery much il' so great 
'■ * a master of literary st) le would make 

T lh)\v true tld.s was is sliowii suchan adiuissioji, auj 1 iiave not beeu 
dll' foll.)wiii}r iiijiire.s able^to Ibid it. rraimis somewhere 

'"''ikiunar luiiiged August 1775. says that, it was useless to contend with 
"‘‘‘'iirl M,.i, you 177 ( 5 ^ lluflbitui.s a.s lie kept possession of all 

' 'I 'l Olaveiing died August 17711. the ollicial |i»pei-.s, a very different 
wounded Augu.st 1 7b0. thing fronl acknowledging a literaiy 

I'^tunied to England ' 1781. sniieriority ; «m<l 1 tliink tliis all 

J Macau]., y rjpie.sent.s Francis tjiat Fraucis meant, to adrii^t. Fl iS- 
''"nfe>,siiig that Ifa.shngd w'a.s trng.s wa.s ceitainlv no match for 
I'J l.imself as a coutroveisial- Fiaucis as a wiitei <4 l^kiglish. 
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himself would have scouted the comparisou, and it will .seen] 
strange and ludicrous id many, that I should find a likeness 
between the favourite type of Anglo-Indian energy and the des' 
pised Bensrali — between the eagle .Hastings, the descendant oj 
Vikings, and tlic swamp born serpent Nandkumar. Yet there was a 
rosemulanco, and it was long ago detected by that keen ol)server 
Sif Philip Francis. “ Hastings,” he wrote, “ has so long resided in 
Bengal, that in many respects he may l)e considered as a native. 
He ^has all the craft of a'Bengali united, however, with a degree 
of vanity and hn patience of control which sometimes throws hiin 
off.his gniaid. His re«?erve, whether natural or acquired, is so ex- 
cessive, that I firndy believe he never reposed an entire coufi- 
deuce in any man.” In truth, Hastings htid both the virtues ;iiiil 
vices of the Bengali. Like him, he was patient, temperate, fertile 
in expedients, and liberal even to excess to poor relations. Like him, 
too, he was vain and foiid of titles (witness his ass*urnption of the 
<\rms of the house of Huntingdon) subtle, unforgiving, and ruthless 
n tliB carrying out of his designs. Even the prohnind attacliment 
.0 Dayl<^stord as his place of hirth lias an Eastei n air ahoui ii 
aid lemindtfus of the (Fsperate manner iiewhicdi a Bmgnli 
0 his “ kiianabari.” The chief thing peiliafis N\hich rlihiingtiidiel 
dm from the' Bengali was his persrmal coinage, hut even Iieic it 
nay be doubted if Ids courage in Hiuraj-uil-Dowla s canif), or uidei' 
he big tree on tlic Ma’dau, was greater than that of Isaiidkuiiiar 
m ilie scafttdd. 

1 nyw recur to the main subject of this essay, nernoly, the 
listory of the feud hetw’eeu Hastiurgs and Nandkumai We 
lavo seen that the two men eirossed one another’s path as eaih .is 
758. After Hastings’ d«'pa,rture lor England in 1705, (hc) il>l 
ot meet again till 177- ; and then the old enmity was not 
a breaking out. They were Irrought into contact on cins (urieioi) 
ly the Older of the Court of Directois to erup.dre into Maiiotnei 
leza and JShitah Boy’s conduct in tlie famine of 177tt an l 
lake ,nse of Ifandkumar in the investigation. Hastings Irt'l 
ittle relish for the inquiry svhich was held too long afur the 
ccurrences to he searching or to lead to any practical result. 
ver, he ob(‘yed orders, had Mahomed Jb za and Sldtab R<»y 1’"' 
,nder arrest, and pn)ceede<l to examine witnesses, In one n’p'' 
e stated that Mahomed Jleza had brought forward no less tlo'; 
00 witnesses in his defence and that Nandkumar iiad also ciilie* 

groiit many. It appears from pa.ssages in his correspoiuit''^*' 
;iat Unsting.s wjis at one time of opinion that Mahomed 
:ally was °guilty. However, the upshot was that he and 
loard<acquitted him. This re&ult was communicated to the 
vOrson24j March 177L l>«t the formal report of the trial 
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not seem to be forthcoming. Perhaps some future enquirer 
in?iy* be al)le to^ unearth it. One consequence of the failure 
of tiie prosecution was that the accustA-, Nanclkiimar, fell into 
(l;s<rrace. He had undertak*en to prove that many and giave de- 
lin(|nencie3 had been comirilt^d by Malmtned Ileza who had su- 
petsetled him in the ’contest for the dewau.ship and he had 
failed. This of course was a heavy blow, to hhn and must have 
erahittered his feelintrs towards Hastings. According to his peti- 
tion of 8 March 177o the acquittal was simply the result of biil)ery, 
and as Hastings siiflnd all inquiry into Nandkumars cio'uge.s we 
may fairly presume that ho did receive uioney on tile occasi(ui. It 
SHcins probal)le, liowover, that it was. the common Bengali ca.se, of 
taking a hiiho on the right side, for it is (bnicult to see how 
M.diomed Rezn’s gtiilt could have been prov(al or what punish- 
ment could have been imposed on him if convicted. VVlnle tlie 
enquiiy, howej/’er, was going on Ha.«tings took a singular step 
which Vliowcd tliat ho was anxious to have a truce with his old 
foe. This was the appointment of Nandkumar’s son, Gur Das, 
as (Iowan of the Nabob’s household It was in July 1772 that 
Hastings mado this appointment. It was opposed l)y Alessrs. 
D.irres, Lawrell, and Gtaham on the grpund that it w’as in reality 
the appointment of Nandknmar. They ohj(‘Cted to him on ac- 
emmt of Ids hostility to the Company and aijducod documents 
cuininencing as far back a?i 17ti2 in pi(»of of ' bis (luigtTous 
ch-naotcr. In oge it was .slmwn that lie had been pronounced 
^niiliy of canying on a corn^spondence between tlie Shahzada 
and the Oove.i'n(»r of Pondicherry, and in another it a^)peared 
that ill 176 the Govei'itment liad directed tliac Nandknmar 
dioiild be kep^ in bis own house under so stiict a guard as to* 
pievent his writing or receiving letters. ^ 

Ha.sting.s, as President, drciv up a minuto in reply. He said : 
"The President does not take upon him to vindicate the 
ttioral character of Nandknmar. His sentiments of ihi.s man’s 
Ihimer political conduct are not lyiknown to the Court of 
binctors, who, lie is persuaded, will be more> inclined J:o attri- 
his present countenance of him to motives of -zeal and 
ft'ielity to the service, and repugnant pcrha^)s to his own in- 
clination than to any predilection in his favour. He is very 
'Hdl acquainted wdth most of the facts alliuh^d to in the minutes 
cf the majority, having been a principal instrument in detec. ing 
biese, nevertheless, he thinks it but justice to make a disnnclioii 
^^bveen a violation of a trust tpd an oflence committed against oiir 
^^overnment by a man who owed it no allegiance nor was indebted 

it for protection, hut on the contrary was the actual servant* and 
minister cf a master whose interest entirely suggested the •kind oi 
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policy, wliifli soiighM)y foreign ali?s nnd tlie dimiimiion 
power of tlie f\mi{>jniy l.o^ raise liis own consequence and re-ostah- 
lisli his autlioiity. He lias never been tliarged witli infidelity to 
the Nabob, Mir Jaflir, constant teiipur of whose politics from 
his first accession to the Nizainat tilt hi« dei^th corresponded in all 
points so exactly witPi the artifices whicli wore detected in liis 
iniiMiter that th(‘y infiy be as truly ascribed to the one as to tli^j 
other. Tlieir immediate object was beyond question the ag^^iaii’ 
disement of the fuiimu* though the latter had ultimately an equal iii- 
terest'in their success. The lU'inion wldeli tln‘ Nabob himself ontei- 
taiued these services and' of the fidelity of Nandkumar evidcntiv 
appeared in the different maiks which he continued to sliow him (^[ 
his favor and co*afidence to the latest hour of his life. His con- 
duct in the Succeeding administiation appears not only tohavebu'i; 
dictated by'tbo sam(‘ prineijMes but if we may be allowed to Sjufilv 
• favourably of any measures \\ Inch opposed the views of oia owntio- 
vGinmeiit and aimed at the. suppoit of an adverst' interest, suiely it 
was not only not culpable but even praiseworthy. He ('iidefuoiii- 
ed (as appears by the extracts before us) to give consefpKMice t'l 
hiis ma'ster and to pave the way to his indopfndem‘o by oltt/uniii'^ 
a Firman from tlie King 'for his appointment to the vSoubalidii|), 
and ho oppose«l the promotion of Mahomed lleza Khan becniiM 
he looked upon U as a supersession of the rights and aiitlioui'. 
of the Nabob. He is now an absolute dependaiit of the Coinpjiny 
on whose favour ho must r(‘st all his hopes of futfue advancenn iit. 
To conclude : at a different .season and under other eiicumstaDO--^ 
the President would acquie.sce in liic arguments which have betii 
yrged against his recommendation, and ho slmuld bo very soirv tt 
see Nandkumar become the .Minister of a rival power bocaiiM'M 

his abilities. He thi,uk.s they may be most usefully emplo\ i d m 

the service of our Oovernment.” (Minuti'of 28th July 177-)- 
Hastings summed up the matter in hi.s report to the Cniirt < i 
Directors and drew a distinction between the appointment "| 
Gur Das and that, of his father. The former lie said was young :ni 1 
inexperienced, and tliongh inicxceptionahh' in other respeeis v." 
inadequate to the real purposes of Ids appointment. His t:idi‘‘‘ 
on the other hand had all tho abilities, perseverance, and tomiit' 
requiied for such ends in a degree perhaps exceeding any nian m 
Bengal. These talents ha(l. hitherto made him obnoxious t- 
Government, and it might he thought un.satb to trust him wiib 
authority so near tlio Nabob whom he might in.spire with his 
amhiiion and assist wiih'the means of of carrying it to tlm ine'' 
dangotous extremes. ‘‘ This might he Hie case," he said, 
Nandkuiuar immediately and formally entrusted with llic chaiC'? 
and theiefoie it was pioposcd to confer it on his son who 
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of liiinself incnpahle of rnnkiiig a bad use of it, arid to allow 
of *iiis actiog u«der the iiifluerice and instfnetions of his father, 
who holding no oHjcc uiidgr the Nabob/ and being a subject of 
out- Govern inent, may be removed witiliout eclat pr the least tap- 
pearance of violence whengVo^ he shall be proved or even sus- 
pected to abuse his trust and apply it to designs hurtful to the 
interests of the Honourable Company/^* 

Macaulay gently sneers at Hastings* fancied rnnstOr-stroke of 
I obey in rewarding the able and unprincipled parent by promoting 
tli(‘ inotTt'iisive ebild, and in truth the device seems pitiful ^uiough. 
Ills just such a '• beuami transaction ns would occur to a Ijcngali 
pettifogger or to one wlio bad by long association become Bengal i.sed. 

I am not sure, however, (liat Hastings* real object was not to keep 
:i whip-band over Nandkumar for bis own ends. Tf this was the 
oijjeet, the means were apfiropiiate euougli. On 16th April 177J5, 
the Court of Diiectors wiiteapproviug the appointment of Gur Das.? 
:ind complimented Hastings on subordinating bis private feelings 
tn the public good. They wrote; The use you intend to make 
uf iNaiidkumar is very proper, and it aflbnls us great satisfaction 
that you could at onye determine to suppress private resontment 
when the public weibirc seemed to clash with your piivate senli- 
meuts relative to Nandkumar.^’* At a later peiiod, namely, when 
Hastings was examined as a witness in N'lndkumnr’s trial, be 
\ indicated Ids countenaifcing and employing him by saying 
that he had » orders fronri bis superiors to <lo so. This is 
title, for tl'O Court wrote to him on 28th Apiil 1771 to make 
use of Nandkumar, and it shows the strong ami secret nature 
ot the man, tlmt with* this letter in his possession he chose 
to suppress it, and to bear the reproaches and probably the ridicule 
of the members of his Council. He evitlently kneWi better than , 
to play all bis cards at once. But what seems to Jie worthy of 
I'lnaik is that Hastings’ explanation does not hit the real poinli. 
It is quite satisbxctory as explanatory of his employment of 
^.'iiidkumar and Ids appointment of Iwason, hut it does not alter the 
tnnis of Ids minute on the latter occasion, T'hc minute was a 
•''•frot tiling intended only for Ids Council and the Directors. 
Ihcre was no occasion to, say nnytldng false in it, nor do I 
I’dieve that it contains any falsehood, yet the paper contains what 
leally very high praise of Nandkumnr. It credits him with 
‘diilities, temper and Fdelity ; and* seems to argue that because 
i^imdkumar was faiiliful to one master he will be so to another. 

* Aftpr all this correspondence niotefl Gur Bass (p. 87 of his letters 
IS rmiusing to find Mr. Inipey to liis father). This sltows th’e value 
" ' suiing Mi^oaulny for ignorantly ayd of Mr. Impey’a information and 
fhl pantly stating that Hastings pro- opinions. 
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We can tbeiefore estimate at its true value Hastings’ vitupera- 
tions of Naudknmar *after the latter became his , accuser Thfm 
it was that Naiidkuinar became a “ miscreant ’’ in his eyes, and 
a wretch who/n all the Council knew to be one of the basest 
of mankind • * 

The peace between Hastings and Nandkiinfar, if such it might 
*i)e oa4}ed, was not of long duiaiion, and the old aniinosiiy bioke 
forth rnoieViruhuiUy than ever. To the old feelings of dislike 
with which Hastings regaided^ Nandkuniar, he now seems to have 
add«'d indignation lor wlial he ct>nsidered his iiigiatitude ; so that 
Nnudku!ft.*ir was in the pcation of an enemy who had hoeii 
treated with kindness and had re-paid it by fresh acts of hostility. 
In a letter of 2-l<^h Alarcli 177-1*, Hastings says of Naiidkum;ir 
that he is at a loss to discover the secret sjirings which govern his 
mvsterions conduct. He they gees on to express his fears that 'he 
Directors should blame Idui for slackness in the conduct of the 
enquiry into Mahomed Heza Khan’s conduct, and adds, I must 
declare I have another motive for my fears— the dark and deceit- 
ful character of Naudknmar whose gratitude no kindness can 
bt.id ifor even his own interest disengage liiin fiom the 
crooked politics which have H)een tne study and practice of his 
whole life. Of this I have many very extraordinaiy proofs, I 
shall instance only two as most expressive of his real character. 
Before my departure from Fort JSt. O^joige, when my afrpoint- 
ment to tliis Presidency was known, a messenger, e^cpressly deput- 
ed fiorn Mani Begum, came to me there with letters fr*.m lier 
eiitreating-rny proteciiou in the most earnest terms, both for her 
house and for tlie people of Bengal ilgainst the tyi-aimy of 
Mahomed Reza Khan, and referring me for further information 
,to MaliarajaliiNandkumar, from whom I received similar addresses 
on the same .subject aiul by the same hand. The Begum has 
shice solemnly’disowned her having ever written such letters or 
authorized such a commission. A very short time after the elevattoa 
of his son to the high office which he now possesses, as Dewaii 
to the Nnbob. Narfdkumar sent drafts of letters to the Begiiio 
which he ^ecommended her to wiite to me enumeratmg Uto 
many encroachments which had been made by the 
Govertimeiit oii the riglits of the Nizuinat and reducing 1 1*?!" 
for the behoof of the 'Nahoh. Copies of these drafts conimmii- 
cated to me l>y tlie llani to Mr. Middleton and by other chan- 
nels are actually in my possession. 1 trust to his own gen"' 
to furnish you with neiji'er proofs tn the representations w 
he may at this time convey to your knowledge.” 

I cannot see that either of these instances proves JNanu 
kumar’s turpitude. The first is just as likely to have been 
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rasult of the Begum's faithlessness or timidity as of Nandkuinar's 
lying. It is quite possible, and even ^probable, tliat the Begum 
autboriscd the coinmilin'cations to Madras and then denit'd 
that she did so. The stnjin of the letters was innocent enough. 
The second insta?kce of l^andku mar’s peifidy seems only a 
cominuat’on of that long and ttnsweiiving attachment to 
the house of Mir Jaffir for which Has’tings punished him in»1772f 
However, llasnngs deeply resented it, and such was *tlje state of 
feeling hetwoctt the two men • when the ctirtain 10*^6 on, 
the last scene in their long conflict. I’liis occuwed in 

March 1775 , when Nandknraar charged Hastings witli biibery; 
and to tins part of the story I now address myself. * 

Nandkumar commenced his attack by pnsonting a letter to 
Francis on the morning of the 11th March. Macanlay speak.s of his 
doing this with great ceremony, but Francis’ accounted’ the matter 
shows that the ceiemonv was on his part and was occasioned by his 
anxiety to show that the thing was done openly and without 
]acconcoit. On the same <lay Fiancis laid the l*"tter before tlie 
Council Tt was opened and read* and found (0 contain a number 
of charges against »llasting.s. It was oideied that the' Fers^ll 
oiiginal shouid be translated 8om6 conve rsation took place be- 
tween Fiai'ci.s and Hastings, in which the founer §tated that he did 
not know pieviously the contents of the letfei; further than that 
he believed it to contain charges agabi.st Hastings, 

Nandkumar s letter bore date the 8tb Maicli. It was addressed 
to Warren Ila.sting.s and the Coum'illors, and was a very lengthy 
document. It began by describing Nandknmars services ciuring 
the war with Mir Kas.sim, then it detailed the evil deeds of Mahomed 
Ih'Za, (Joining down to recent timt s it said ; ‘‘ W ben Mr. 

Huntings anived fiom Madras and enter^^d Ufion ih# Government^* 
he pjMiiiised me his friendship, and engaged m(} to, assist him m 
ff^gulaniig and adjusting the t)usine.ss of the countiy. The pa*rt 
i acted upon this occasion will hereafter appear in the course 
of thi.s nairative. When General *Gla\eiin^ and C<doiiel jMon- 
J'Oti and Mr. Fiancis arrived from England, appoiiTted Couu- 
oillors for the governtnent of this countiy, ihe piesideiit, Mr. 
Hastings, introduced many of the nativt^s, who had eiiiploy- 
laont in the country, to the.se gentlemen and likewise gave per- 
niission to many others to pay thjgir respects to them. 1 beg- 
tjed of the Governor that he would introduce me. The Governor 
answered me, 1 was well assured I had a fiiendship with his 
t-iieiiiy that acted as a messenger from me to these gentlemen. You 

Ttie original petition waa in Per- had enclosed a translatiou along 
but appuieuiiy Naudkuinkr with it. 
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have contracted, sai^i he, a friendship with my enemy ; procure an 
interview by Ills meatiis, and he concluded with this menace: “{ 
•jhall pursue what is for inj' own advantage, but in this your trust 
Is included : lopk to it/’ I replied with begging that he would 
not give credit to the slanders of Mr.’GiVhani * against me, who 
was my enemy. The affair remained for sonm time in this stat('. 
Afteyvards the Governor sent Mr. Klliot with me to introduce 
me to General Clavering, Colonel Mon.^on, and Mr. Francis. I 
3ontinued after this to pay n)y respects fioin time to time as 
usual to the Governor, and sometimes to the other thn'o gentle^ 
men. Tuesday the 29th njf Poos *f* 1 waittal upon the (Jovn- 
nor and found Mr. Gialiam and ‘the Govtn nor in eon versation l/i- 
;Tether. When AJif. Graham had taken his leave the Govt i nor 
nulled me to 1dm and sakl, ‘‘lam ceitain that >ou are actin’ 
the part of um enemy towaidr me. I shall, iK'n^afUn, htj ynm 
pieniy here and shall not , cease to he such oven in IFarope. ^^Jll 
must not come near me frcmi this day. go ami do me the utm.i^L 
3 vil in your power.’’ I l>egged him cooliy ami impartially to con- 
sider the justice of this declaiatiou, ami told him tliat till h(‘ Imd 
[%‘diouhL take care not to vi§it him. 1 left hinj upon this, coiic< iv- 
ing tiiat what he had said proceeded from a gust of pa^sioll and 
that he would not seriously determine upon effecting my min. 
Since then Jagat^ Chaml,']; whom T have educated fiom a clnld, 
md patronised, and who even now bnjoys the office of iN.ni) 
to my sun Uajah Gour Das, with the most ali^xmlonod undii- 
nfulness has been seeking to injure mo ami Uajali Gour D;is. 
He has now come to Calcutta without order of Couuc'il ami con- 
:rary to IFijah Gour Das’ desire, ami In.* has nevi'r yet ev(‘i) h ca 
to visit me. d'his person is ailmhted to liold couusi*! with tlai 
jiovernor, ai^l Mohun Persad, who.se villany ami lying iutiigia s 
ire known to both tlib English gemleni(*n and tlaj natives 
drroughout the city, who is my iiivch'rate enemy, and wdiom ilic 
uiovenior formerly turned out of his liou.se and foihade him la 
ipjiear thoie again, is now recrJled into his piesence, is prcsciiud 
with pan Uy him, auM a.ssurcd of his protection.” 

“ Mohun ‘Pi'rsad is admitted by the Governor to piivato 
jonferenccs botli in «town and at hi?^ gardens, ami he Iik(*wi>e 
Tequenily comes to Jagat Chand's house ami iiolds consultation.^ 
ivith him. Wliat title from rank or fidelity have tdie.se to .such 
ntiinate coimectioa wdth the Governor ? What other title have 
liey than their enmity and malevolence to me ? 1 have no power 

n this country. Mr. lla^stings is tiu5 superior of all. Tlie good- 

* Re.sMeiit, 1 think, at HuriKvau. + January 177-^, 

Je i.s said to ^mve carried off the young « } Niindkuiii.u’’b sou iu l.ov ? 

.{itj.di fiom his niother's house. 
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nesi3 of God is the only defence I have agains^t tlie declared liatred 
of such an enemy. I esteem my honor ^de.arer than my life, and 
I am not insensible of ilie injury my character may afterwards 
suffer from the discoveries { am about td make, bu4-. greater dis- 
grace attends my silpncoiand I am left without a choice. I shall 
therefore request your attentirtn to the following account of some 
few parts of the Governor Mr. ITastnigS’ conduct in^tho ctturso^ 
of his government. When Mr. Hastings arrived in J3engal from 
Madras and entered upon the admini.‘>tration of affairs, he told me . 
that he was well assured of the embezzlements ayd malpraiftdces of 
Mahomed Reza Khan and Rajah Shi’tab Roy, and desi^al that I 
would assist him in the intention *he had* of removing them* from 
th(dr employments, and prepare a statement o5 their respective 
accounts. He further adde<l that he woulff cause me Co be appoint- 
ed by the Council, Amin for the wbolA country, and tlifit Mahomed 
Roza and Sbitab Roy should appear before and render to me 
accounts of their provinces. I will delegate to you/' said lie. “ my 
whole power and influenco !” Depending upon this declaration 
1 readily lent the assistance in my power, and Mr. Hastings having 
.siinimoned Mahomed Reza and Sbitab Roy to CaWutta, directM 
mo to draw up an account of their embezzlements, which I accord- 
ingly did and gave to him." , 

The letter then goes into a detail of Mahonled Reza's defalca- 
tion in the Kizamat, and in the Dacca provinces, and says tlioy 
amounted to Upwards of three crores of rupees. “I likewise 
brought to him persons who were preferring their complaints 
against Mahomed Reza , Khan on account of injuries committed 
by him in the purchase and sale of grain. Mahomed Reza Khau 
upon this sent a messenger to mo proposing a present of 1 1 lacs to 
Mr. Hastings and two to myself, and that,t,hcse inquires sliould be • 
stopped. 1 acquainted Mr. Hastings with this proposal. He made 
answer that he could not suspend an inquiry for the amount of 
crores of rupees for such a sum, and that it was proper the Govern- 
ment money should be recovered aiffl added tjiat he should not 
release him from confinement till the points in quysFion were 
sledded upon. He said no more to me, but after a few days he took 
tlio guards off Mahomed Reaa Khan’s house,* set him at liberty, 
entirely dropped the inquiry into liis embezzlements and mal- 
practices, and did "not do jiistiqg to th*e complainants against 
^laliomod Reza, who had proved in Council their charge, in the 
affair of the sale and purchase of grain, to whom he adjudged 
^0 damages. Why tliis exfraord inary •favour was so suddenly 
^Wn the Governor can best ifesign the reasons. “ After des- 
crihing Mahomed Reza Khai\ and Shitah Roy's defalcation, 
Hastings conduct therein, and after accusing Hastings of 
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uiidulj? favouring Chejt 8ingli of Benares, the petition goes on : 
" Tl)e Governor Mr. ‘Hastings lias given tlie Pai«gana Bahai band 
and others * in the Zemindari of Rani Bliowani to Canto his 
own dewan^ Tlie Rani lufs committed^ no faults and Canto hns 
no right by inberitance or any ot'hef^- title to these parganas, 
The reasons of tin's gift remain with the Governor to explain ” 

Mis Majesty Shah A*llum was graciously pleased to inteiul mo 
an honorary present of a Tabaldari ( ? ) palanquin aeconipaniod 
with other ensigns of state according to the custom of this country. 
When Cbis present readied Sbitab Roy at Patna on its way to 
me, Naboi/ Mahomed Jaffar'Aly Khan was dead and being nut 
of all ‘emplny, I bad returned" to Calcutta. Rajah Sbitab Roy 
from the fear of/ offending Mahomed Roza Khan, detained tlii‘ 
royal present *at Patna. ‘Mr. Hastings gave directions to Sbitnl) 
Roy’s vakeek, Assnr and Na'geloo Roy (?) requiring that it should 
be sent down, which it accordingly was, to Mr. Hastings with 
whom it has remained ever since, T Iminbly request that the 
Governor’s reasons may be required and if the ro 3 ^al pro'-eut 
shall be found to be my rigid, it may lie delivered to mo.” 

' Tliils far Lliave written- in general terms. , I sludl now begin to 
offer a more particular and cfrciimstantinl statement of facts.” 

Then follows An account of presents received by tiic Governor, 
Mr. Hastings, on account of transactions of a piililic nature. 

] — Given by rne to Mr. Hasting^ at Calcutta for pronnins,' 
Rajah Gour Das’s appointment to the Niabat and causing Mimny 
Begum to be made the superior of the famil)% by means of Jag.m- 
nath and Balkis.sen, Kbansamabs of tlie (Jovernor-Geiieral, togetlici 
with Cbaitan Nath, Niir Sing, and Sadaimiul.) 

3 bags of gold moburs, viz. 


Ont3 bag 

corihajning gold moburs 

• •t 

1471 

One. do 

do do 

f i • 

1471 

One do 

do do 


900 


One ditto containing lJ40adhelis (half gold inoliiirs.) 570 

4,412 

Gold Moburs 4412 at 17 ArcotRupees=Rs. 75,004. 

This was in 2 Asldn 1179--IGth September 1772. 

Given by ditto for ditto at Calcutta, by tneans of Jagannatli tur 
Balkis.sen, Khansamas *of Mr^^ Hastings, together witli Sadaruuu 
and Nur Sing aforesaid. One bag containing 1291 g. ni. 

359 adbelis. 179 ditto. 

Total ... 1470 

* Tins Aows that the petition is a ‘moie’s Z4Mnindari which she ohf;‘"'|^' 
translation. Huharband, etc : is to from her huaband who was 
this day the title of Rani Sorna- Babii’s descendant. 
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V^ulue at 17 Arcot Rupees, Rs. 24,998. 

Oiveu ou 15tli.Ashin ll79=29tli September 1772. 

Ditto 26tli Asliiu to los^ by ditto for Uiitta on the forementioued 
sums which having been paid as Arcots, Mr. Hasting^i require* i they 
should be made up SonalSj^by nneans of Jaganuath and Ralkissen 
iiforesaid, viz, 1 bag* containing gold inohuys 182 at 17 Arcot 
i;upees=Rs. 3,102-8. • . ^ ^ 

Ditto 29 Ashin sent to Mr. Hastings at Calcutta means of 
Jugajiuath and Ralkisscn aforesaid, together uith Sheva Ram, one 
bug containing Arcot rupees 1000. » 

Dhadra given to Mr. Hastings at Muishetlabad by Munny 
iRgutn upon the occasion of coustitiu*ing her the superior 
111 ' the f.nnily and taking away the supeiiu\ity from Boho 
begum, mother of tiie Nabob Mabarak ^d Doula,* who before 
ciiju 3 ed that rank, Rs. 100^000. « » 

'file Governor, Mr. Hastings, in tlnj month of Ashar 1179. 
(June 1772) went from Calcutta to Murslicdabad. He re- 
mained about tiiree mouths at Cossimbazar and sometimes 
uunt into the Nabobs palace. After Mr, Hastings retur- 
iinl from Murshodabad, Munny Begun^ said to Rftjab Gi>r Da^: 

*' Wiite word to Mahaiaj.ib Nniid l^iniar that it is proper and 
iO(iiii.bite to give one lac and fifty Ihou.^and rupees to the 
(luvernor, aud beg the Mabaiajab to ask the •(governor whether 
it shall be sent m ready Aioney or by bill of e.xcbangc.” I ac- 
cunlingly asked Mr. Hastings who answered ; ‘‘ 1 have conncctiotis 
of tiado in that part of the country, let this money he paid to 
Niir Singh CVntoo's brother wlio is at Cossimbazar.” In conse- 
iiumice of which I wrote to Rajah Goor Das and Munny Begum 
iliiit they should deliver the money to Nur »Singh Cantoo’s brothdr. 
Miiiiny Begum, with Raja Goor Das’ knowledge, in the month of 
A>b;u 1179, jiaid thi.s money to the Governor, Mr. , Hastings, by 
h‘<‘ means of Nur Singh aforc.said from under the caic of Chaitail 
flail an JJliar, cash keeper. 

Sonat rupees ... * ... I/)0,()OU 

Giarid total ... ... 3,541 ()> , * 


Calcutta, Jam, etc: 

8//i March 1 77o, N A N D K C M A R. 

The first thing, probably, which strikes one on reading this long 
ktier is, that there must be some tiuth in charges so ninnerous 
minute. The particulari? of each p^y men t aie given with so 
i'liicli circumstantiality of detail that it is difficult to believe .them 
b) ho pure inventions.* Moreover, as was long ago pointed out by 
Gilbert Elliot, the precision about dates, and the name 


Sir 
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of the go-betweens fnrnislied Hustings with au easy meang of 
disproving the charges had be been so minded. The general 
mpression of the tiuth of the charges which the letter produces 
is strengthened not only by Hastings’ suppression of Nand Kumar’s 
evidence but by the fact that he actually admitted before thy 
House of Lords that, he had received the largest sum mentioned in 
the'accou^it. It will bdseen that all Nandkuniar’s charges referred 
to a rather remote period. AU the presents were made in 1772, i. c 
some years before the date of liis letter, and thougli Macaulay 
speaks of Nandk’unar as having, after the fashion of tlie East, sub- 
sequently produced a large supplement” I cannot find any evidence 
for the statement. Now of the items in the account hy far 
the largest is that of the lac aud-a-half which Mminy Begum 
is said to have given 'to Hastings at Murshedabad. But this 
is tlie very one which Hastings acknowledged himself to have 
'received wlien he made his defence l)efore the Lord's ! He then 
took the course not of denying tlie receipt but of justifying it on 
the plea that the Act of Parliament prohibiting presents had not 
then been passed f that sucli allowances were the common cu>toiu 
of the country and that he added nothing to his fortune by the al- 
lowauco and must have charged the Company a sum as large a il 
it had not been reccived*|*. In other words be described the money 
as a sumptuary allowance, and took credit to himself for getting it 
from Munny Begum instead of chargiug the Company with it. Tills 
was a bold, nay almost an impudent defence, for nut only was tliu 
sum enormously large, if regarded as a sumptuary allowance, Imt 
Hastings Iiad over and above charged the Company with laigc 
sums on account of this very visit It is a pity too that 
Hasting did not make tliis defence in 1775. It would have been 
easier Ibr him iheu la have shown the items, and he could have 
proved the custom of the country more readily in Calcutia than 
at the bar of the Lords. The fact tliat he did not adopt this line 
of defence at the time is strong evidence that it was false. 
cannot but think that if ho chiild have shown that at least one halt 
of the inoni'y wliicli he was accused of taking had been received 
by him innocently and for the public service, he would not have 
failed to do so, as tins wouldhave gene very far indeed to clear 
him from the otiicr charges. The only other explanation ol his 
silence and of the absurd blower with which he tried to put down 

* llefeiTiug to the Act pa.ssed in t Mill’s History, vol. HI. P- * 

1773; but as a fact, the taking of (Third Edition), 
presents was prohibited iu 17C4, when J “ 30,000 rupees and iipwai .S 
all otficers had to sign covenants travelling charges, and a great aiii - 
binding tlv?mselvea not to accept ,tional amount for his colleagues au 
presents. atieiidan 
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Naiid Kumar and his charges is, that the scene in the Council 
Chamber threw him off his guard and made h?m, in fact, quite lose 
his head. Doubtless tins' explanation ’ is partially tlie true one. 
The circumstances were indeed such as to disorder even Hastings' 
equanimity. The worm now Stood erect and menacing, and even 
the despised nautcli-girl, to whom he htvi stretched out his 
hand and whom he had delighted to* honour, had lifted u[s hei ’ 
heel against him. * 

One of the charges mentioned by Nandhumar, namely, tiie giving , 
of Beharbaud Pargana to Kanti Babu was notoriously true and 
Hastings never attempted to deny it. Hastings had taken the pro- 
perty from llani Bhowani and given it to his own Dewan in tiie 
ijuine of his son Lok Nath Nandi who was them.achdd of ten or 
eleven years of age. At a later period Hastings defended the bena- > 
DU nature of this transaction by sayingHhat it was the custom of the 
country to gife zemindaries in false names.* The various lines, 
of defence adopted by Hastings and bis apologists remind one of 
the Anglo-Indian custom of taking tlie holidays of three dilferent 
religions. If Hastings di<l a base action according to the Bengali 
fashion it was the custom of the country, and if he .did one utore 
majurum it was the exigencies of his position and the lU'cessity of 
iimintaining the British supremacy which dictated it. The taking 
of presents and the farming of nineteen parganas hy Kanti 
Bahu (Mill vol. Ill p. 5G0) were jiistilied by tlio fust principle and 
the exterminatioii of the llobillas by the second. 

The history of Baharbanil pargana, which is the largest and most 
piosperous estate in llangpur, is peculiar. Originally it belonged 
t) Itani Satyabati. She retired to Benaies and made over the 
pioperty to her niece the famous Uani Bhowaui. Hastings took* it 
hem her on the ground that she was a wmnaii jmd could not , 
‘iiauDge a zemindarit nnd gave it to his Dewan. His son Lok Nalh 


* Tho real nature of tlie traiisac- 
and Hasting.'*’ intere.st in Kanti 
halm are shown hy a letter which 
i^e.sent to Mr. Goodlow the Collector 
^Ovaiiupur oil iOlh February 1783. 

’ iuiitn Jlabii, mt/ demn, having ob- 
jaiiied uiy permission to vLsit the 
Lrgdiia of Bahai blind whicli is his 
the ryots of which have 
I'lijved very refractory in paying 
'I'or rents, I leqnest that you will 
“a'ld 1dm yQijr protection and snp- 
in collecting the same, enforcing 
authority and that of his acent 
agents whom he may leave in the, 
|““'.igcnient. In the ineautinie as 
18 the sea&ou of the heavy collec- 


tion.s, auil as he expecl.s, as the natural 
comsequciice of hi.s endeavoni.H, to 
realise tlieiii a»^d reduce the r)ols to 
their duty, that ihey will lippeal and 
complain to yon, he requests, and it 
is leasouable,! that yon will suspend 
any inquiry ilieieiu until the mouth 
Baisakh, at which time his business 
wdl sillier little from it.” 

can we not fancy the .'^ceiie when 
tho wily ISengali got this letter from 
IJaating.-s ? Z.uuindars would hardly 
get such a one n<iw«a-da\s. 

t Francis stooil up for the Rain 
and lemaiked tiiat sex had been 
found by Hastings to be flo disqnali- 
fication in the case of .Muiiny Begura. 
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was the first recorded Zeiniudar, aud from him tlie property 
descended to his son *and grandson. The last (Kisto Nath) coiu- 
inittfed suicide to avoid a {Jiosecuiion for, murder, and Goveruineut, 
I am sorry to say, trieduo import the barbarous law of felo-de’Se 
into this country and thereby to depriV,e Kisto Nath's willow, the 
illustrious Rani Saryamoie, of the estate, ‘in this they failed and 
• Rui^ Sarnamoie still hohls the property. She is famous all over 
Reiigal fof* her good woiks, and if Rani Bhowani, who was equally 
famous in tlie last century, for her charities, were to come to lilo 
again, J think that, Biahmani as she was, she would recognise u 
tiue spiiif.ual daugliter in Runi Sarnamoie. 

Peer Nandkumar’s cdmplainft about liis pahanquiu, which strikes 
one as pathetic i;,i the midst of such fieice storms was also well 
founded. Ji> a letter Mf Hastings’ of 25{h March, he quietly 
admitted that he had tlie palan([uin “ so J am told,” he writer, 
for 1 have never seen itd’ He adds that he wasaslramed to reply 
to so futile an accusation, but why he did not give up the palaiupim 
he does not explain. 

Another thing which must strike every one who reads tlio 
letter k that jt is imposjiyble to make a het;p or a martyr out uf 
Nandkumar. It was no zeal fer the public good which brouglit 
liim forward as the denouncer of bribes, As long as his own 
interest was scrvyddie had no objection to act the part of a biibc- 
broker, He kept silence for more thUu two years and wlieii he 
at last appeared as a delator’' it was fear for his own safety 
and a desire for revenge which prompted him. He was not in- 
sensible to the danger, and a pait of his letter' reads like 11 
soliloquy, as if the unhappy man was trying to give liiinjjiH 
c6uiage aud to convince himsiilf that the bold course was tlio 
, safest. “ 1 ifcstcem my honour dearer than my life” he cries, “ami 
I am not iuspnsii)le to the injury my cliaracUr may suher Itoin 
•die discoveries I am about to make, hat [j r cater (Ungers aftand 
my silence and I am left ivUlwat a choice!^ It is ilnp^>s^lhk' 
to doubt that his descriptiixi of liis interview with Hastings i'^ 
in the main, true.* Graham was admittedly one of Naudkunnus 
enemies arid was, I presume, one of the three members ot the 
Board who objected* in 1772 to Cm’ Has’ appointment. Whts) 
Plastings was examined as a witness on Nandkumar’s trial, he was 


asked if he had not sa*Id that he would be revenged on him amt 
would ruiu him. In reply* he denied the having Uftcd -siidi 
language and had the hardihood to add : 1 am clear I did not 

mention those words because it is not iu my disposition”; possibly 
he in.eant that it was not in his disposition to utter sucli seutirnLiU^ 
aud iu this sense Ids answer might be true, but if he meant 
it was not in Lis nature to entertain them, be either told a h^’ 
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understood 1) is character even less than Clive did. Hastings’ im- 
jilncahility was one of liis most notorious cliaracteristics and is 
Inlly admitted l>y Lord Macaulay. 

JJy far the most important point, ho\ve\*er, in Nandknmnr’s letter, 
is the mention of Aloluin Pcvsafl. ^’his was the man who afterwards 
rrnseeuted Nandknniar and got him hange^l ; and hero, as 8ir 
(;ill)ert Elliot pointed out in his speech, we have Namlknmartde-^ 
Doimcing him as his enemy and as in concert ivlth HanilTiga 'oear- 
I If two months before the charge was brought. Hastings never, 

1 lielieve, denied Nandknmar’s as.sertions ai'qjit Ids intimacy 
with Mohnn r('rsad, and surely nothing would liavo hion easier 
to disprove had it been false. Ai'l CalcuHa must liavo k’nown 
^^llether or not Moliun Porsa<i visited the Goveruor-General and 
iei*H‘ved pd*i from him, Lc. * 

Naixlkumai’s next procedure afteu producing tin’s letter was 
to apply for 'leave to appear before t»be council to prove bis. 
cliarges. 'I'lds he did two days later by the follo^Ying letter, 
“(had tlie liononr to lay before you in a letter of the lltli 
iii'^tant an abstracted but true account of the conduct of the 
ILin’ble Governor the course of htf admiidstration. What*is 
tliero wuitteu 1 mean not in the least to alter. Far from it ; I 
liMve the strongest written vouclw'rs to produce, in support of 
wli.'it I have advanced and 1 wish and in treat ./or my honour’s 
■^.'ike that you will suffer ri\o to appear before you to cstabli.sh the 
ftvts hy additional incontest ible evidence.’^ 

I have never had any object in view but the prosperity of the 
oinpany, am? when I i^n formed the former Governors, at their 
tiin(3 of enjoying the dignity, of the business and state of the coun- 
tiy. I always told them that by an immediate attention to private 
(itioliiment the Company and the country would gupatly suffer, 
diat the w'elfare of the country and the increase of, the revenues 
^vore the primary object which they .sliould continually keep id 
'icw. Mr. Hastings till he had informed himself from me of the 
<''lf.iirs of this country, remained exceedingly w^Ii-pleased with me, 
^Vdien lie had acquired this knowledge from me, he, i?o longer 
con.^iidted me, instead of my patron he became my enemy and 
as sneh. Inattentive* to tbe welfare *of the country and 
Ike enrichment of the State, he made bis own profit tbe lule of 
kis conduct, You Hon’ble Sir aud Sirs ‘will take and consider 
*kis and my former addres.s, and will act in whatever manner 
yen may judge most conducive to tbe interest and prosperity of 
^ke State and country,” ' « 

I'lie 1 1th was a Saturday, so that on the first council day after he had 
^andkuiTiar’s case was taken up again* laid his charges. 
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Colonel Monson i/ioved that Nandkuinar should be called before 
the Board to brin" the of tlie charges against the Governor, 
mentioned in his letter of the 8th instat/t. 

On this i\fQ Governor-General interposed saying, that before 
the question was put. he declared that Ire woijild not suffer Nand- 
kumar to appear before the Board as his accuser. 

HI) wen/i on to say 'that Monson and Francis were his enemies, 
and had found instruments for their purpose in Mr. Fowke, ISand- 
kumar, RupNarain Chaudhari and the Rani of Burdwan. 

Thed after tanimadverting on Mr. Francis' conduct in 
receiving'lhe letter, he ^tated that he had been long aware that 
Nandkuinar intended to make this attack on him. Happily, 
Nandkumar, anfong whose talents for intrigue that of secrecy 
is not the firs^, has been ever too ready to make the first publica- 
tion of his* own intention^. I was shown a paper containing 
•many accusations againS*c me, which I was told was carried 
by Nandkumar to Colonel Monson, and that he liimself was 
employed for some hours in private with Colonel Monson ex- 
plaining the nature of this charge Tbo Chief 

oT the Administration, ♦your superior, gentlemen, appointed 
by tlie Legidature itself,' shall I sit at this Board to. ho 
arraigned in the presence of a wretch whom you all know to ho 
one of the basest ^frnankind, I believe I need not mention his 
name, it is Nandkumar. Sliall I sit to 'hear witnesses collected from 
the dregs of the people, give evidence at his dictation against my 
character and conduct ? I will not. You may, if you please, form 
yourselves into a committee for the investigation of these mattcis 
jq any manner which you th^nk proper, hut I still repeat that 1 
■will not meet Nandkumar at the Board nor suffer Nandkumar to 
he examined at the .Board/' On tliis Colonel Monson askea 
Hastings for his authority for the statement that he had liela 
communication with Nandkumar. This Hastings declined to give 
on the plea tliat lie would not expose anyone to Monson’s resent- 
ment. yiiereon JMouson denied that he had held any such 
communication. 

Francis seconded Monson 's proposal that Nandkumar should he 
called before the Board, but Barwell, who of course supported Has * 
ings, moved that Nandkumar should he referred to the Supreme 
Court. Monson very 'properiy remarked that Nundkumar slioa^ 
be called to show the Board the nature of the evidence he had o 
produce, and said that if these proofs appeared sufficient, 
could hereafter be tried in *the Supreine Court. I more particulai J 
wish he added “ that, the Board shall receive Nandkumar as It 
give the Governor-General an opportunity of confuting the 
brought against him.” After this Hastings declared the council i 
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eojved ; the majority however called in Nau(Jknnuir and examined 
him. He said, I am not a man officially to make complaints, but 
wlion I perceived my character which is clear to me as life, threateued 
by the Governor receiving into his ptesouce Ja|;»at Cliaud and 
Hob an Persad* who^are .pcfsons of low repute, and denying mo 
admittance, I thought it incumbent on me to, write what I liave,” 
Mani Begum's letter was put in, and D'Oyley and Aurio> sai3 
tlio seal was hers. Nandkumar said he had shown liautu Babu 
tlie letter, and so it was resolved to -call him. « 

Kantii Babu returned an insolent reply in J^engali (>eclining 
to appear on the ground that the council was inconfplete and 
tiuit the Governor-General had forbidden him to alteml. Ho did 
appear afterwards (on the 2()th Harch I think) a>id Clavcritig then 
])roposed to put him in the stocks fSr contempt. Hastings 
witli a tenderness lor native feeling which ho did not show 
afterwards in'Nandkumar s case, protested and urged Kantu Babu « 
rank. Clavering retorted that he did not know much of Kantu 
Babifs rank, and that he hud always understood, that tho man 
had first been Mr. Sykes' banyan and then the Governor s. 
On a subsequent ^censiou Colonel Aianson gave» the fOllowfTig 
history of him: have understood that when the Governor- 

General first came into this country, Kantu Babii served him for 
i\ salary of 15 or 20 rupees a monlli, that he rosfj in esteem and 
consideration with the people as the Governor-General rose in his 
rank in tlie Company a service, that Kantu Baboo afterwards 
served Mr. Sykes as banyan wdien resident at tho Harbar, in 
'\ldch office’ he attained considerable riches; when the Go- 
vernor-General roturned to this country he received this man 
n,C(ain into has employ, and has siflee inti listed him, it is said, with 
tliO most secret springs of Government and now aWows him to • 
preside, though he declares him incllicient in a court* which gives^ 
ti.c greatest coiiseijueiice and has the greatest inlluonco over th*o 
minds of the people” (<Stli May 1775). Tho last sentence of the 
nbove refers to Kantu Babu’s piesniling over a court in Cal- 
cutta for tho trial of questions of caste. It scenes* that this 
P'>'^t had from the time of Vansittart been filled by the 
bniyan of the Governor foii the time being*. Kantu Babu was 
probably very unlit for such an ollice, for he was not even a 
Ibaliman. Ho was a Tili or oil-sellel*, so tliat ho was of 
dm. same caste as J)aya Ram tlm founder of tlie Dighajiatia 
kiinily and an old servant of tho Nattoro Rajahs, Posdhly they 
''’cre related to one another, and if iV), Kantu Babu may Iiave 
family rcasous for being hostile to Nandkumar, for wf\ find 
^■i-stings writing in July' 1759^ that Nandkumar was^tiying to 

* Still harping we sec oa Mohan Bei'shad. 
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injiu'0 Daya Rara, Eioth Nandkumar and Kantu belonged to tbe 
district of Murshedabad. 

The next step which the councillors tobk seems to have been 
hasty and ill-ftdvised. Instead of qui/stly going on with the 
inquiry and exaininiug the witnesses aiid documents Avhich 
^undkumar professeeV himself ready to produce, they at once 
camt^to thp conclusion ‘that Hastings was guilty and resolved 
that he should be called upon to pay three and a half lacs into 
the Treasury. They sent their secretary to him with a copy 
of theii' resolutiott, but as luight have been expected, Hastings 
refused t(3' receive the j^nper as a resolution of the Board and 
returned no answer to it. Here the matter seems to have 
dropped, so that'Nundkumar was injured both by his friends 
and his foes. ‘ The foimer were too impetuous to allow him to 
prove his charges and tluj latter put him to death. It is much 
Vo be regretted that the*- councillors allowed ihcifiselvcs to bo 
carried away by their passions, and that their natural irritation at 
Hastings’ contumacy should have hurried tliern into prccipitato 
action. They ought certainly to have exnminrd the witnesses 
ami so have put some evid^ico on record. Tl^i Ksult of ^ tlieir not 
h.'iving (lone so is, that it is s\ill open to Hastings apologists to say 
that he never wj?s found guilty. They should rememl)er, however, 
that this negative ‘result was only attained by the refusal of 
Hastings to submit bis conduct to an investigation. It may be >aid 
that be was right to object to be tried by his siiboKlinatcs and by 
men who were notoriously hostile to him. But granting this, one 
would have thought that ho w'ould at Iq^ist have explained Iho 
m^itter to the Court of Directors, ^or to Lord North’s governmoiit. 
They, at all events, were his* masters, and wore entitled to 
liave his dSfence, Byl^ he never, as far as I know, defended 
himself even to them. His plea for reticence was peculiar. He 
said that be understood he ^ was going to be prosecuted for 
the taking of the presents in the Supremo Court, and tliat 
therefore he would reserve hiS defence till ho was put on his tiia. 
The law* officers of the Company, however, wlm seem to have 
been consulted on the matter, gave it as their opinion that a 
prosecution would hot lie, so the ittsult was that Hastings ue\er 
gave any explanation. 

The resolution above* referrejl to was the last, and, as it wei , 
expiring effort of the assailants of Hastings. It was now time 
the other side to open their batteries and this they immediately t 
with great vigour and suc«css, * i\r . i • 

Naiculkumars charges were made on the 11th and 13th Maic i , 
next mor^th two charges of conspyacy had been preferred agmu^j 
him, and by the first week of May he was in a lelon s pri^“* 
Sir Gilbert Blliol then was within bounds when, after duscnbiiL> 
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NandkuInar^s charges and the proceedings iu council, lie said 
'‘•Observe, Sir, what follows, in this very instance, in this crisis of 
alTairs: the next thing we see is Nandkumar assailed at once by 
no less than three prosecutions in the Irvipreme Court.” 

]\Iacaulay, in his love fenr sapid and pictui’es(|uc narrative, sup- 
presses all mentior/ of \he charges of conspiracy, and speaks of 
Calcutta as being astounded by the new^s of Nnudknmar’s jrresJfc 
In fact, Calcutta was probably very little astonished. The citizens, 
must have been pretty w^ell prepared for such an event when tliey 
saw two charges of conspiracy hanging over Naiidkuinar^s head, * 
and the first men in the settlement, llastiTigs, Barwcll and 
George Vansittart, standing fortli as hii accusers. 1 am. afraid 
too that Macaulay credits the Ditchers of tho^e days with too 
much sensibility when be speaks oi their compassionating , 
Nandkumar’s fate. None of their recorded acts or payings show 
a trace of such feelings, and I fear that they were, almost to a 
man, incensed aoainst one who, as Burke said, had b(?en guilty o*f 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, viz., the groat irrcnussiblo sin 
iu India, of discovery of peculation. 

Tills is not the only place iu his essay in which Macauh\y segns 
to mo to have misu?!ed his power of niHuipnlating i*igljt and shade. 
Ho tells us that after Nandkumar had prefeiTed his charges, his 
liiumph seemed to be complete, and that hc,^ ho}d a <1aily levee 
to which his countrymen jresorted in crowds, add to which on ono 
occasion the majority of the Council condescended to repair, I 
know nothing about the Icveo and doubt if Handkumar did any- 
thing more than receive people who came to sec him, hut as regards 
the visit of the Councillors, I think there is a in isrc presenta- 
tion. It is quite true that thgy went to Sec Naudkuinar but 
they did not go in state, and their visit was jiaid to a fallen , 
man. It was on 21sr April that they saw him, and by th|it time* 
the charge of conspiracy had been preferred against him. Ig-%„ 
deed, it was tlie fact of their visiting an accused man which 
was made the ground of charge against them, as implying a 
sort of contempt of court, and fliey defc*ided themselves by 
saying that the charge had only just been brought and that he was 
not then under arrest for forgery. In tliis matti r 1 in pey’s Me- 
morials are more correct th^u Macaulay’s essay (p. 79). 

The cliargo of conspiracy was preferred, 1 tliink, on the 20th 
April, the nineteenth was the datew:)n which the offence was said to 
have been committed. The charge wixa the conspiring together 
fo induce one Cominoluddin to sign a paper^ charging Hastings 
and Barwcll with r< cciving* bribes. The indictment is a choice 
specimen of legal verbosity, and covers eight pagOvS of foolscap. 
It sots forth that Joseph Fowke, Maharajali^ Nandku^iar Baba- 
and Ray Radha Charan (Nandkumars son-in-law) being 
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persons of evil name and fame and dishonest reputation, jjnd 
wickedly devising and intending Warren Hastings, Esquire, 
Governor-General, not only of his good namo, credit and reputa- 
tion, to deprive and to ‘ bring him into the ill-opinion, hatred 
and contempt of all his Majesty’s' subjects in the said Pro- 
vince of Bengal and of the native iiiliabitants thereof, and by 
'tha^ means, as miiclr as' in them lay, to disturb the good 
Government of tlie said country, and the management of the 
commercial concerns of tlie Honorable East India Company, tliosc 
whicii M‘e so eminently eoinisted to the said AVaircn IJastings, but 
also to bivng upon tlie said Warren Hastings the ill-opinion and 
hatri'd of the King himself and 'of the two houses of tlie Parlia- 
inenLs of Cia-at ihitaiii and of the Proprietors and Directors of tlio 
said East ludia Company, did on the nineteenth day of April in tbo 
fifteenth year of the reign of' our Sovereign Lord George the Tliiid 
f&c, &c., at Calcutta aforesaid, iu Bengal aforesaid, conspire, combiuc, 
and agree among themselves falsely to charge and accuse the said 
Warren Hastings of divers enormous and scandalous offences, 

Ray Radha Cliarau mentioned in the above indictment wiis 
the vakil of the ]Sfawab«.of Bengal, and when accused he set 
up the claim of being an ambassador. In order to })ring 
him under the power of the Supremo Court, it was thought 
necessary to pro^eHiathis master was in no respect a Prince 
For this purpose Mr. Hastings made ah affidavit that he and his 
council in 1772 had appointed Mani Begum and all her subor- 
dinates (Mill.) These tilings show the active part which Hastings 
took in one of the prosecutions agaiiist Nandkumar, Jt is 
amusing to find that Ha.stiugs, some three yeais later, shifted 
liis ground and was a zealous upholder of the dignity of tbeNa^Yab. 

, As Mill remarks, when all the facts (about Roy Radha Charan’s 
claim and Has^, tings’ affidavit thereon, &c.,) are known, the vchc- 
ineiit zeal whicli Sir. Hastings, because it now suited bis purpose, 
displayed fur the fictitious authority of the Nawab, has a name 
which every reader will supply. 

The charge brouglit by Barwcll was similar to that preferred by 
Hastings, and both, I think, will be found recorded iu Howell’s 
State Trials. In Barwell’s case tl^p accused were acquitted, 
and in the other, Fowke and Nandkumar were found guilty- 
This was on J5th Juiy 1775 when Nandkumar had already 
been condemmed to death for forgery, so that the verdict was of 
little consequence as against him. What was done to Fowke 
I do not know. This Fowke was a sort of dependent of General 
Claveiiug, hut he must have been a man of merit, for Dr. Johnson 
corresponded with liim and spoke of him as his dear friend- 
His son Ffancis Fowke who was also involved iu Commaluddins 
accusations was afterwards appointed Resident at Benares, but 
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rTafltings cancelled the appointment and appointed in his stead 
Graham * aad a Mr. 0. V. Barwell. Ihe Court of Directors 
were very indignant, buti apparently Hastings successfully defied 
them {See Mill, vol IV, p. 10). * 

The pivot on wliicli thQ,*tv^o charges of conspiracy turned was 
(he petition or affidavit of Commalitddcen. Jt is therefore Avorth 
while to find out who this man was. He was, it seems, .,tho« 
ostensible holder of a salt-farm at Hidjeli, the real faiVner being 
Hastings* banyan Kantu Babu. pommaluddeen defaulted in 
ihc payment of his revenue, and on 25th July was put intt\ prison, 
by the Committee (of Revenue ?) • He was release^} by the 
Siijirome Court on a writ of Ilabcus Corpi/s. ♦ 

This man, whom Hastings himself spoke of a,s being an indi- 
gent man, ivas iirincipal witness both in the conspiracy and in 
the forgery cases against Nandkumaw Well then nrght General 
Clavering write, — Wlmn the Court of Directors shall sec how, 
iiHich time has been employed in settling the accounts of Commul- 
uddeen, and when they learn that this man has been the principal 
evidence at two remarkable trials, the principal facts of which 
happened at eleven , years distance; a^d Avhen they are informed 
who the persons we»o v/ho concernod themselves in carrying ou 
those prosecutions, and the purposes for which they were made to 
answer, they will account for the great earueslne^s and zeal that 
has been shown for the safsty of this man at the expense of tho 
C(>nipany*s revenue” (Minute of 22nd August 1775). Hastings 
retorted that Commuhiddccn had been persecuted ou account 
of his evidence, but be never attempted to deny tho existence of 
tho arrears. 

Elsewliere, wlien on 8tb May Hiere was a dispute in Council 
about Nandkumar s treatment in jail, Clavering said Jhat he had 
heeii informed that Kantu Babu Avas die secret mover of tho 
whole conspiracy against Nandkumar jointly Avith iVlr. Grahams 
Moonsbi and that infamous creature Commul-ud-deen Klnin, “ I 
venture to call him infamous,” Iiq adds, “because his veracity 
has been disproved by three positive Avitnesscs.”* • 

The charge of forgery Avas preferred against Nandlcumar by 
^lohan Persad early in May, and on the fith idem he Avas com- 
i^iitted to jail. His trial took place in the following month, but 
Ihe details of it and of the execution are too interesting and im- 
Pf^rt.'iiit to be dealt Avith at the closCf of a long article. I must 
therefore, reserve my description of them for some future occasion. 

,H. BEVERIDGE, 


• NaudkumaPs enemy ? 



Art. VI-rTHE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS. 

Part h/. 

T he effort of fhe, thinker is to frame for himself the most 
distinct and consistent conception of the totality of things 
attainable in his day and generation. The earliest philosopliers 
in this endeavour had toVvoik upon the pre-existent theological 
and cosmological imagery. Their aim has been to simplify ninl 
to ineth’odisc the cuiirent hqlicfs as to man and nature and tlio 
supernatural, by discovering some principle of unity in or beneath 
the pbaciiomen'al as tbps already pictured. A reflective procedure 
is to supersede the blind acceptance of faiths of spontaneous 
growth, of social and sentimental, rather than of individual aiiil 
intellectual, construction.*’ This procedure is nece'ssilated by the 
incoliercncy and inconsistency of the pre-existent conceptions, and 
manih’sts itself among all nations that have reached a certnin 
stage of progress. 'I’his stage may l)c, and in India has Ijctni, 
a very low and barbarou.^one, a fact made in the former pait 
of this article. 

The earliest; Indian thinkers had to woi k upon tlie rudest of 
material. In India the accepted faith pictured the world as a 
multitude of souls passing from body to body, into ever now 
spheres of experience, these spheres presided over by deities that 
originally represented the forces of nature, and subsoqueiitly were 
regarded as so many personal manife^?tations of one imporsonal 
force. Philosophy has either^ to set aside the earlier order of 
ideas as superannuated, or to purify and systematise it. In the 
stage of si^iety in ^luch the tlicosophy of the Upanishads 
framed, the -old order of ideas had, as in all ages, to be taken up 
and fitted into the new construction. “The Upanishads have 
to deal with tliree earlier conceptions and to build these np 
into one compact,, and symfnetrical edifice. Those conceptions are 
the plurality of transmigrating personalities with their several 
spheres of fruition of deserts, the plurality of supernatural pei' 
sonalities presiding* over those spheres, and the one impersonal fores 
beyond or beneath the natural and supernatural orders. There 
three ideas were united inj^p one total conception by prononncui(( 
the transmigrating sentiencics with their sunoundiiigs sphere 
above sphere, and the presiding divine personalities, to be partial 
and imperfect manifestations of the one imporsonal power. Tre 
thinker has in every age to conciliate contradictories. The pluralh}' 
the fiqitude and imperfection ^of the transmigrating personalitH^'j 
of the divinities* and of their environments, have to be recoueik’ 
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the unity and impersonality, with the infinity and perfection 
of the underlying reality. This is accomplished by pronouncing 
(hat which underlies all manifestation to be an ultimate spiritual 
leality, associated by an unreal unreality, h fictitious illusion. The 
ultimate spiritual reality tran&ljeuds all positive conception, can, 
filrictly speaking, be spoken of only under ijegative predicates. 
Yet, being spiritual, the Indian theosopbists’hehl that it shouldi)0 ^ 
sjioken of as the existent, the intelligence, the beatitude. Its 
existence, intelligence, beatitude, are undiffercuced. And the 
lictitious illusion which has overspread it from all pternity, sis the 
material of transmigratory experiences,' is made up of pleasure, 
pain, indifference. Pleasure, pain, sfnd indifference, are, the tfiireo 
\mmordi(i rerum of the Indian cosmologists. t 8 attva, rajas^ 
fartiaSy are identified severally with swMd, diMhay*moha. As 
a-^sociated with unreal adjuncts that ultimate spiritual reality, the 
absolute idea, ^passes, but in semblaucci only, into innumerable , 
scniiencies, and into their several objective environments, The 
fcaiiiest Indian philosophy is a form of absolute idealism in which 
theism and atheism coalesce into pantheism. 

With the iniager^'5 in which this sj^stem is cxl/ihitod in tbe 
Upanishads, at times grotesque, at times sublime, the reader is 
familiar. Carrying in mind the three momenta of the Indian 
speculative procedure, the search for the priqciple of unity, 
tbe necessity of accounting 'for plurality and imperfection in the 
Older of meterapsycliosis, and the necessity of assimilating 
old ideas into the new system, ho will bo able to assign to Indian 
metaphysics their right position in the history of philosopliy. 
The assimilation or compromise was effected, as has been seen, by 
leprosenting the worship of the deities with the Vedic litual as ti 
preliminary purification of the intellect to prepare it for the 
reception of the higher truths of Brahinanic metaphysics, Hitual 
fmd worship are incumbent on the multitude whose iutellects are* 
yet purified, not on the qualified aspirant to liberation from 
jnetcmpsychosis. They arc preciusory to the rise of the 
j^h'llcctual intuition. The intellectual iutuiliou ouctf arisen, 
are supeifluous. They belong to the world of fictions 
^ud semblances. The Bi'Q.bman is said* in a Yedic text 
be born under three debt.s, his debt of sacred studentship to the 
Ills debt of sacrifice to the deities, his debt of piogony to 
Pitris or for ehthcr s, jai/avid no vfti brdhmanas tribrir viavCui 
We hrahmachanjena nskibhyo, yajnena devebhyah^ prajaytl, 
N‘'djh.yali, These debts as Siukaraeliary^a and Anandagiri tell us 
tlmir prolegomena to the Aitareya Upanishad, belong like all 
Ollier Works to the illusory order of things, the world of tiausmigra- 
experience. As such they are part of the preliminary •purifica- 
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tion. On the already purified aspirant to liberation they are no 
longer incumbent. ' He must renounce all things, to seek* tho 
fontal spiritual reality. * His businei^ is with the intellectual 
intuition. Such then is the conciliation of Jearmavidya with 
brahma oidy dl oi the old religion with the new philosophy. 

As for the deities, a God, the maker, upholder, and retractator of 
the^apparent world, is provided in the ultimate spiritual reality in 
its first connection with the inexplicable illusion. The foutal 
idea as illusorily identified wijth all tenuous invoiticra of all trans- 
migrating souls^ as passing into in all the as-yot imperceptible 
rudimenU' of things, is Hiranyagarbha ; as running like a thread 
throu'gh all sentiencies, irom a tuft of grass upwards, it is the thread] 
soul, tlie Sutratman. The ultimate spiritual reality as illusorily 
identified witli all visiblb and tangible organisms, as passing into 
the ‘ quiutuplicated * elements, the visible and tangible rudiments of 
'things, is Vaisvana, ViiStft, Purusha. These divine^emanations are 
all alike per se unreal, real only as illusively identified with Ihe 
real Self. The oilier deities of the Indian votary have their jilacos 
assigned to them in the various spheres of transmigratory expeiiotice. 
Place too is fo^md for all yie other extra-hv.man beings of*llio 
popular culture, for the semi-divine snakes, the demons, and tlio 
rest. 

The Upanishaijis'rise into sublimity only where they strive to 
speak the unspeakable, to define the uiidcfinablo. The inexpressible, 
the iindclinable, of the Lfpanishads, is not God, but Self, the ide.i 
that transcends and underlies all manifestations in the dual order uf 
subject and object. The God of the (Jpanisbads is but tlie bi^^lie^t 
of raanifestaiions in the world of unreality. This it is impoiUiiit 
that the reader should fully understand, for the doctiine of tlio 
Upanishads^ias been in ibis respect too often misrepresented. 
Their system. is a system of spiritual absolutism only apparently 
theistic. It is the purpose of this part of tho article to exhibit one 
or two of the Upanishads, translated in accordance with the views 
muhv which tiieir doctrines have been presented to the reader, aiul 
with an Occasional 'line of explanation interposed. In this iiiterpit'* 
lation the Indian expositors, the schoolmen, Sankaiacharya and 
Anamlagiri will be the guides. The Jlumlakamay be first present- 
ed. It is an Upanisbad of tho Athaiva-veda, 

I. Om. Brahma o( the gqjls the first was manifested, the 
of the worlds, the upholder of the universe. He proclaimed 
science of Self, on which all science reposes, to his eldest son, 
Atharvan. 

‘‘That knowledge of Self which Brahma proclaimed to AtliarvaQ 
Athyrvau delivered of old .to Angis, he to Satyavahu tlie 
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Bliaradvaja. The Bharadvaja delivered that traditionary 
science to Angiras. ' 

Saunaka the househokler drew niglf with revorcncc to Angiras 
and asked : ‘ Holy Sir, by knowing ^Vhat shall mJI this universe 
be known.’ To him Angiras said : ‘ ^^vo sciences are to be 
which they that know the Veda proclaiitj, a superior and an 
inferior/ * * 

‘‘Of these the inferior is the Rig-veda, the Sama-veda* the Athar- 
va-veda, the phonetics, ritual, .grammar, etymology, metrics, , 
astronomy. The superior is that by which tiiat uudecaying prin- 
ciple is attained. * « 

“ That which none can see, none e.an han(ne, without kindred, with- 
out colour, which has neither eyes nor ears, .neither hand nor 
feet, imperishable, infinitely diversified, evorywbere present, 
wholly inperceptiblc, — that is tl'je immutable which sages be- 
hold as tjie source of all. . • 

“Asa * spider extends and retracts his threads, as plants grow 
up upon the earth, as the hairs of the head and body spring 
from the living man, so hero arises from the imperishable the 
* world. , ^ • 

‘‘ With rigorous contemplation the Self begins to swell. From 
tliat expanding Self proceeds the 'pabulum, fiom that pabulum 
the vital air, the thinking organ, the elements, the spheres, and 
in actions their long-laUing fruit. ” 

Thus far this ‘Upanishad has exemplified the lines of traditionary 
and mythological teachers from whom, in the spirit of compromise 
antecedent ideas, Jthe knowledge uf the ultimate spiritual 
reality is derived ; the quest of the real, of a principlo of 
unity in the midst of tlie infinity of phomomena ; and The 
relation of kavmavidya to hrnhmuvidijdf Tlio pahulum is thq ' 
illusory experience to be allotted to transmigrating, spiiits in the 
several embodiments through which tliey are to pass. 


A curious misapprclieiision on 
tlic part of flume, or radier it may 
‘^upposeil of Hume’s informant, is 
H'Uioc.ible in tliis connexion. It 
o^’curs in tbe Dialogues concerning 
cultural religion (Grt'on and Grose’s 
<-'‘liiion of Hume’s Wpj'ks, vol. If, 
!>• 42j) ; “ The Itralimhis assert that 
tile world arose from an infinite 
qtiiler, who spun tin’s wliol ccoinplica- 
fi'fi mass from his bowi’Ls, and anni- 
liilates afterwards the whole or any 
piu't of it, by absorbing it again and 
[^solving it into his own essence. 


np^^ears to us ii<iiculous ; because a 
sjuder is a li'ifle contemptible animal 
wliosc operations we a^e never likely 
to fake for a inn<lel of tlie whole 
universe. Cut .still here is a new 
f![)ecies of .analogy even in our glr)be. 
And worp tliere a planet wholly in- 
l^djited by spideis, tlii" iuferenee would 
the appear as natural and iivefiagable 
as (hat which in orui {)Ianef. asci ihes 
the origin of all things to design and 
intclii^ncc. 'Why an orderly system 
may not be spun from the hcdly as well 
as from the brain, it wil^ be difficult 
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vital cair is according to Sankardcharya, Hiranyagarblia, ijio 
Qi^vi'iixcfj tli8 goriiiiuating seed of tho aggregato all 

things that arise out of t*lie cosmical iiliision and Vts resultant 
desires and actions, who* presides over all the worlds with the 
cognitive and active powers of tht vltini|ite spiritual reality.” 
Illusion is often spcjceii of as the power of the universal soul, 
ThestatV) of things here described is the end of a 
period of retraclatioD, when the uninanifested is again about to 
pass itito mnnifestation, in order tliat transmigrating spirits imty 
again lo\'ve fraitiyn of tiicir good and evil deserts. Tbe ligoioiis 
contemplii^ion (fapas) of iWeanima mundi is a contemplation of 
the spluue.s of fruition ahont to ‘bo projected. The world lias had 
no bogimiing, Ivit has passed from all eternity through successive 
stages of evolution, sustentation, and dissolution. The state of 
things here ulescribcd is thus of necessity an intermediate peiiod 
ef dissolution about to give place to an evolutioii^f the uiiroal 
world of transmigratory experience. To return to tlio text — 

He that knows all, that knows everything, whose self-coercion 
is a contemplation, from him emanates file Bralimay, Iliranya- 
garbha, name aud^olour, and food.’* r 
Ho that knows all, that" knows everything, is the ilhisoiily 
limited real Self, that is God, the first emanation from whom is 
Hiranyagarhlia or i-he Thread-soul. Hiranyagarhha/' says A nanda- 
giri(on the Katha IJpainshad II, 4, 1) emanating from the trans- 
cendent Self is one with the transcendant Stdf, in the same way 
as an earring made of gold is itself gold.” Saiikaiachaiya (on tlio 
Katha Upanishad II, (J, 1) describes Hiianyagarhha as ‘‘ the swell- 
ing seed of tlie world-tree, identical with the two powers of the 
nltimato spiritual reality, the ihipersonal self, with its cognitive 
.power and «with its ‘active power.’* The unimmifested, the 
ultimate spiritual reality, is said to pass into pluiality by 
dffferentiatiiig into name and colour. It is by names and colouis 
as illvisoiy adjuncts, says Sankaradiarya (on Taittiriya 2, fi) 
that the real, the ^ universal® soul becomes so many objects for 
the everyAIay experience of all sentiencies, passing info suhjrcts 
and objects, and cognitions »nd verbal expressions. The reader 
has met with the phrase “ differeiiti^ition into name and colour” 
in the citation from the sixth Prapatliaka of tbe Clihandogna 
Upanisha<l towards th^ heginning of the former portion of this 
Article.— To proceed — 

(J. 2) This is tlic truth : The rites which the sages beheld in 
the mantras, wore widely current’in the 'J’retayuga. Pertoini 
them regularly, you who desire recornpences. This is yonr 
path to the sphere of recompepces. 

When^ tho llaiiio is flickering, and the fire is kindled aright 
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he should throw the offerings between the two portions of 

• melted butter. The oblation should be jnade with faith. 

If a man’s fiery sacrifice be uiiatjiended with the new-mooii 
ofTeriug, or with th’e full-moon rit^s, or tlio Cliatiirinasya, or 
the autumnal ceieinpnies, and unfrequented ‘with guests, or 
if it bo omitted,* or If \i be unaccompanied with the oblutiori 
to all the deities, he loses the seven liighor splu'ies of fruition. 
Kali, Karali, Manojava, Sulohita, Supiiuiuravania,^Spulii.' 5 ftiTfJ 
and Visvarupi — the black, the terrific, the thought swift," the 
red, tlie purple, the scintillating, the omnifonn goddess — 
seven are the wavy tongues fire. Jlc.that peif 6 rms his 
rites when those are blazing, and ofjfers tbo sacrifices in tlieir 
seasons, — biin these tongues of fire, the solar rays, lead to 
the abode of the one lord of all the gods.” * 

The resplendent sacrifices conduct tfiat snerifiefir through the 
solar rap, crying Come liithef, come hitlier, /greeting him 
with kindly speech, doing him hbnotir sa\ ing, — This is your 
recompense, tfie sacred sphere of Bralima. But fiail are 
these l)oats, the saciificcs, in which is tbo ritual with its 
eighteen (dements, and they that rejoice in it as the highest, 
are infatuated, ’and go again ancS again to decrepitude ttncl 
death. 

“ Abiding in the midst of the illusion, having a wisdom of 
th(dr own, thinking tl^einsolves learned, si’rickcn with miseries, 
they go round and round, infatuated, like the blind led by 
the blind.’’ 

In tlio firs); section of the first Muiidaka, the two sciences, the 
superior and the inferisr, were distinguished, and tfieir contents 
inaikod off. The apard or iufimor science, is tho /janna- 

vidfjd, or knowledge of Vedic ritual. The vidyd or superior 
science, is the bmltmavidtjd, or knowledge of the impersonal self# ' 
111 this second section it is shown that the karmav^Ldyd has to d<^ 
with the transinigratory order of things. Bacrificos duly offered " 
raise the votary to higher spheres of fruition, but all these spheres 
of transinigratory experience are the be^t nnsatisfying. Iti 
none is the pleasure worth its attendant pain. The bralimavidyd 
lias to do with tln^ ultimate spiritual reality. It promises letrac- 
tation into unditferenced fq)niiual existence?, “ a clear eseane from 
tyiannising lust, and full immunity from penal woe.” SatiiRant’ 
viskaijakdrmduidyd, mohshavisk(i^(ibraIimn.vi d yd. 'L'l • cigli tecii 
dements of the Vedic litual arc the sixteen pnests, the sacrificer 
and his wife. The second Mundaka opens thus: 

“ Surveying the spheres earn(;d by rites the seeker of brahman 
should attain to absence of all desire. ^J’lie uncreate 'is not 
reached by works. To legra that he should, with^ fuel in his 
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hands, approach a spiritual guide, learned in the Vedas, intent 
upon the spiritiubl reality/’ , * 

’J’o him should that spiritual guide, when he approached with 
reverence, with quiescent faculties, with senses checked, pro- 
claim truly that science of Sel(, by which he shall know the 
iindecaying soul, the one reality.” 
seeker after the spiritual reality sliould, says Sankaracharya, 
turn his bavk upon the spheres of fruition, of the merit and 
demerit Avhicli aiiso from the desires and imperfections of the 
illusory order, for they reproduce themselves like seed and plant, 
are fiiiught with* countless miseries, and are as unsubstantial and 
unsatii^fyini,^ as the plant.'tin stciK, and perish at every moment, 
liko an optical illusion, like the waters of a mirage, like airy cities, 
like the vision/i of a dream, like the bubbles and foam on the 
surface of a s^trenm. 

It. (2.) This is the tpith : As from the blazing fire proceed 
in thousands its kindred sparks, so from that imperisliahlo 
principle proceed lair yo\ith^ the divers creatures, and into 
it return/’ 

',‘ TliaI iuliiiitc spiiit is self luminous, ext(^rnnl and internal, 
without ongiu, witlumt vital breath or thinking faculty, 
pure, absolute, beyond the ultimate.” 

The cosmicar illusion, the source of name and colour, the 
undeveloped, avyokriia, is the nltima'te hero spokim of. It is 
ultimate as h ing beyond all modilicatious of itself.* The ultimate 
spiriuinl reality uninvested with any illusory adjunct stands 
beyond this ultimate. Its essence, like the essence of the 
soniferous element that fills all space (u/idsa), is unbounded 
by ‘any Jiiniiation. It can bo spoken of only under negative 
predicate.s. Jincli is {Saiikaiacliaiya’s explanation. The illusory 
mljuncts of tlio supremo reality, the tianscendcnt Self, are the 
•'cawsal, ilie imperceptible, and the poiceptible, bodies spoken of ia 
tlio former pa it of this Article, as illusorily investing, severally— 
(^I ) the Ih^iiy, and all senticncics in llioir state of dreamless 
sleep; (2)^llie Tljr!?ad-.soul, lliranyagarbha, and all sentieiicies 
in the dieciniiiig .state ; and (3) Vhiisvanara, tlie soul of all visible 
and tangible oiganisins, and all sentioneies in the waking slate. 
To proceed with our text. 

that emanate* the vital breath, the thinking organ, 
and all the organs, ether. Sir, light, Avuter, uud earth the 
all-supporting,” 

Fire is his ( Vais' vanat’a's) head, *ihe .sun and moon his eyes, 

the regions his ears, the revealed Vedas his voice, the 
atriiosphere iiis vital breath, the whole woild his thinking 
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organ, from Ins feet is the earth, for this is the soul through* 
• out all sentie^pcies." > 

Tills deity, to quote Sankaracharya’is exposition, is Vishnu, 
infiuito, the first of embodied spirits, illusively clothed upon with 
the three worlds as his body, the soul internal to all sentient 
things. The whole wJrld is his heart, or sensory, for the whole 
^YOild is as it were a modification of .the.inlerual sensory, being 
dissolved into that sensory at the time of dreamless sJeep, ana 
iL-iiiig out of it again at tho time of waking, as sparks arise 
from fire. lie is the soul internal to all, for in all sentiencies 
it is he that secs, he that hears, hc>that tliinks* ho that fcnows. 
lie is the soul of all tho organs. And* it is from iTim ,that 
thiough the ‘ five fires,’ all transmigrating spirits proceed. Thus : 
“From liim is fire, of this the sun is the niel.^ From tlie 
moon (made of the celestial fire) proceeds tho^ cloud-god, 
Parjanya ^ from the cloud-god the plants upon the earth ; 
from these the prolific principle. Thus from that spirit 
many creatures emanate.” 

“From that divine spirit proceed tlie Rik, the Saman, the 
Yajush, the initiations, the sacrifices, the offerings £^t the 
sacrificial post, tfic presents to thq priests, the y<-^ar (or calen- 
dai), the sacrifices, the spheres of fiiiitiou in wliich the moon 
purifies the votaiics, in which the sun.f?)” ^ 

“Fiom that divine spiiit the gods in their |flurality proceed, 
the Sadhyas,, men, beasts, biul.s the nscendirigand descending 
vital airs, rice and barley, self-mortification, faith, truthful- 
ness, continence, and the observances.” 

Here we have in a ihore c;c2)licit form the same picture as 
pi’Oscnted in tho PuruKshasfikta ^translated and ex^dained in thjB 
Aiticluou Ancient Indian Metaphysics.* , 
b IS thus that — 

iMl are but ])arts of one .stiipendoug whole, 

Wliorfo body nature is, and Ctod the soul. 

To proceed with the text of the Muiidaka : 

“ From tliat the seven breaths proceed, from tinft tlie seven flames, 
the seven fuels, the seven oblations, the seven phicek in which 
the seven vital airs movc^ residing in the cavity of the heart, 
and appointed to be seven in every creature.” 

The seven breaths arc the seven sen.ses, •the five senses with 
seven inlets. The kinds of fu(?t are tho seven objects of the 
senses. Tho seven sacrifices are the seven kinds of sensation 
perception. The seven places are the seats of the sensations. 
‘From that divine spirit proceed the seas and fmin 

* CalcuUiJL llccicwf October 1, lti76. 
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that all the rivers flow in their many shapes, from thence 
all plants, and cthe juice by which the squI within abides 
clothed upon by the*elements. 

That divine spirit only is this universe, works, knowledf^^e. 
That is ‘the real Self, the sup/:eme, immortal principle. He 
that knows this spiritual reality seated within the cavity of 
the heart, he scatters off the ties of illusion, even in this life, 
fair youth. 

(II. 2.) This ultimate spiritual reality is luminous, present, 
se/ited in the heart, tKe infinite goal. In this the world is 
centred, all \hat movesj and breathes, and stirs. This you 
know as existent and non^iixistent, the end of all aspiration, 
above all knowledge of all creatures, all-perfect. 

As brilliant, Ichser tthan the least, on which the worlds are 
foundejj, and they that ^d well therein. This same im[)ei>L- 
able principle is the spiritual real, it is brcatl^, it is tliminlit 
and speech. That alone is true, that is immortal. That is 
the mark. Hit it, fair youth, with tliy mind. 

Taking as his bow, the great weapon of the Upanishads, let 
him fix upon it his arrow sharpened with devotion. BeMdiin^ 
it with tlie thouglit nfe(]itating upon brahman, hit, fair yomli, 
that mark, the undecaying principle. 

The mystic? .^IJablc Om is the bow, the soul is the arrow, ami 
the real Self the mark. Let it be hit attentively. Let the 
soul like the arrow he united to its maik.” ^ 

Tiie ultimate spiritual reality, says Sankaracliarya, is existmt 
and non-existent ; existent, there being nothing finitv, nothing per- 
ceptible, besides it ; non-existent, tlierb being nothing inlinite, 
nothing impcrceptilrle, be.si(les it. In this reality all things coutre, 
as the spoke^ centre ii\,the axle of a wheel. Tlio bow is bent ami 
aimed at its mark, when* the common sensory and all the senses 
are withdrawn from their several oljects. The soul is unified 
with the imperishable principle by putting out of sight all idea 
of the soul as being other ,than itself, as if it were the body, 
the vitaltbreaih, the sensory, or the like. 


Over this the sky, the earth, the welkin, are woven. The sen- 
sory, and all th§ senses know this to be the one Self. I'or- 
sake all other words. Tliis is the bridge of immortality. 
There, where the ajlerics are concentred, like the spokes in the 
axle of a wheel, this soii^f dwells within, manifesting itselt nj 
many ways. Om : thus ponder on the Self. May it be well 
with you, that you may cross ^ beyond the darkness. That 
which knows all, whfch knows every thing, the glory of wliioh 
is in the world, that which is seated in the ether in the ph^^® 
of spiritual reality, one wit^n the sensory, actuating the oi- 
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„gans and the organism, abiding in the body, — the wise fixing 
the heart, byknowledgc see fully that wlfich manifests itself 
as bliss, immortal. » * 

“ Biirst .'iro his heart’s ties, broken arc ’all his uncQrtniiities, and 
exhausted are all ^lis wirk^<, when he bas seen I hat principle 
su[)rcine and not supreme. In the goldpn, perfect sheath, is 
the unsullied, impartile, spiritual 'reality, that is lumin^wn^^ 
the light of lights, which they know that know the 
To that the sun gives not light, yor the moon and the stars, 
not these liulitnings illumine it, how tlnm this fire ? ibat as 
it shines all things shine after. By its light all tlys world 
shines forth. * * » 

^‘Absolute Self immortal is this which is before, labsolnto Self is 
this wiiich is behind, absolute Self is tliis to the yight and to 
the left, all Unit is outspread above and below. •Self alone 
is this universe, the all-perfect,” . , 

Hero is a sublime effort of speecb to utter the unutterable, to 
express the reality which defies expression. Idle aspirant is 
cxlioited to forsake all oilier words, to renounce tlic inferior 
science, which has to^lo only with the V(;dic litiial an^l its suhsidhtt^ 
This is the bridge of immortality. By it be is to cioss the sea of 
tiansniigratoiy experiences, that he may attain to liberation. It is 
Stated amidst the [lericardiac aitcries. There Ibe heart it is 
the witness of all the cognitfons of the intcdlect, seeing, hearing, 
knowing, manifesting itself in all the variety of emotion. The 
(i^plrant is to travid beyond the daikness of illusion to the su- 
pienio soiritudl reality in jts proper essence, the undiiferenced Self. 
The place of .spiritual reality, Hie abode of brahman, the hrah- 
'ihapura, is a lotus-sliaped lump of flesh in the heart. It seenis 
to reside in the ether that occupies the cavity of thOflieait. For , 
it is ill semblance only, adds Baukarachruy^a, that the Self omni- 
pi’esent like the soniferous ether, can be said to come and go and ^ 
toal)ide. The real Self there residing is manifested in tlie mo- 
llifications of the sensorium. It is l)(»atitu<lc as transcending all 
evil, all paiii, all weariues.s. It is tlie light of liiJ^its, for A is only 
hy Us light that fire and otlier luminons bodies are luminous, 
though they give light to all things else. Foi’»tho light of the real 
unenlightened by aught else, is light indeed. The snn that 
gives light to all Cvan give no light to that spiiitual reality, for it is 
hy the light of that that the sun throws light on all things other 
Ihfui itself, and it shines not hy itself. Absolute Self is all this 
^'■oild, all-perfect. All cognition of all cj^e than the Ego is sheer 
hju.sion, like the serpent seen by the benighted traveller, in a 
pi<2ce of rope. ^ 

“ I have, indeed,*' exclaims Fichte, dwelt in 'darkness 
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during the past days of my life. I have indeed hecn^od 
error upon error, « and imagined myself wise! Now, for 
the first time, do I whoWy understand, the doctrine which from 
tliy lips, 0 wonderful spifit, seemed so strange to me, although my 
understanding had nothing to oppoee ^o it j for now, for the first 
time, do I comprehend it in its whole compass, its deepest foiiii- 
•'Ittiion, and through allots conscqiieuccs. Man is not a product of 
the world of sense, and the end of his existence cannot be at- 
tained in it. His vocation tpuscends time and space, and every- 
thing that pertams to sense. What he is, and to what he is "to 
train hinvself, th*at must he ‘know ;-~as his vocation is a lofty one, 
he must he able to rais5 his thoughts above all the limitations of 
sense. He must accomplish it : — Where his being finds its homo, 
there his thoughts too*seek their dwelling-place; and the truly 
human mode of thought, tlvat which alone is worthy of him, that 
,iu which his whole spiritu;?.! strength is manifested, ^ is that whoro 
by lie laises liimsolf above those limitations, whereby all that per- 
tains to sense vanishes into nothing, — into a mere reflection, in 
mortal eyes, of the one, self-existent, infinite. Thou art 
kvown to th(3 child-like, dgvoted, simple min^l. To it thou art the 
searcher of hearts, who scest its inmost depths : t he ever-pre- 
sent true witness of its thoughts, who knowest its truth, wlio 
knowest it though all the world know it not. The inquisitive nii- 
dorstanding which has heard of tlic6, hut seen thco not, would 
teach us thy nature ; and, as thy image shows us* a monstrous and 
incongnioiis shape, which the sagacious laugh at, and the wise and 
good abhor, I hide my face l)efore thcc^ and lay my hands upon 
my lips. How thou art and seemest to thy own being, I shall 
never know, any more than i can assume thy nature. After 
thousands o|i spirit-liv»s, I sliall comprehend thee as little as f do 
now ill this caithly hous'e. That which I conceive becomes finite 
' tphrongli my very conceptiou of it ; and this can never, even hy 
endless exaltations, rise into the infinite. In the idea of person 
there are imperfections, limitotioiis: — how can I clothe thee with it 
without «thes(3 ? I^ow that my heart is closed against. all earthly 
things, now" that I have no longer any sense for the trairsitory and 
perishable, the univ«rse appears befo;*e my eyes clothed in a more 
glorious form. The dead heavy mass wliicli only filled up space 
is vanished ; and in its«place there flows onward, with the rii^hiiiij 
music of mighty waves, an Vernal stream of life and power and 
action, which issues from the original source of all life — from thy 
life, 0 infinite one, for all life is thy life, and only the religious 
eye penetrates to the realm of true beauty.” 

To return to the text. The third Mundaka opens thus : 

“ (111.^2.) Two birds associate, united, are settled upon the 
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, same tree. Of tliese the one eats the sweet fruit of the holy 
fig-tree, the other looks on without ^atii/g. 

“ In the same tree the personal soul Settled sorrows helplessly, 
knowing not what to do, but whe’n it sees tjie other, the 
adored lord, and his gliry, its sorrow leaves it. 

“ When the seer sees the guldeu-colour(?d qvator, the Lor<l, the 
spii.it, the spiritual source of all*, then tlie sago sliake^^ii^ 
his good and evil deeds, and unsullied enters into the ultimate 
identity/’ 

Tlio tv.o i)irds are the individual soul and the , universal isoul or 
God. The holy fig-tree is the body. ’Its fruit is tlio I'i^easure or 
pain acciiiing (iom merit or demei^t. Clod is the uni versa'/ soul, 
^‘tlnnally pure, intelligent, and free, omniscient, assoeialed with the 
totality of illusion. He looks on without bating: lie# governs and 
impels both the obj(‘cts and- the subjects of fruition* by merely 
Mirveying thoci. The creator is called .guidon-coloured as being, 
^oH'-l urn incus. 

‘‘ This is tlic living breath which manifests itself in all sonticn- 
eies. Knowing this the sage comes not to speak of many 
things. Ilis spo^'t is in Self, his joy is in Sedf^ IJis actiwi 
is about Self. Tliis is the highest to those tliat know tho 
spiritual reality^ 

For this Self is to bo reached always by tuulji Fulness, by self- 
coercion, by true knovVledge, by continence. I'liis Stdf is 
within tho b^dy, made of liglit, pure, wbich ascetics behold 
when tlieir imperfections are annulled. 

“ Truth alo/io prevails, not falsehood. By truth is tho road laid 
out, tho divine path, by which the liishis, satisfied in their 
di'sires, proceed to where tlult supreme treasure of reality 
exists. » • 

“ Gr eat is that and glorious, iiniliiidvahle,* Mmporcepjtiblo beyond 
the imperceptible, farther than the farthest, ami yet near* 
seated here within the cavity of the heart in those that sco 
it. • 

“ It is not apprehended by the cy^e, nor by the speech^ nor by 
the Other organs, not by self-mortification, nor by sacrificial 
rites. He whose inner fi^ciilty is purifiod*by tho limpid clear- 
ness of knowledge, secs in his meditations that impartite 
spiritual reality. • 

‘‘ Tills transcendent Self is to be ihiown with the inner faculty, 
tlie Self in which the vital air lias entered in five forms. 
The inner faculty of all ci»catures Is overspread by tiro senses 
^ and this being purged the Self shines forth.” 

I’liitlifuluess, self-coercion or restraint of the senses and sen- 
'^■‘^'111, and continence, are prelinfinary to the rise of the*iutcllec- 

•N 1 
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tual intuition. The fontal ideal reality is beyond the jm- 
perceptible, as lying !»eyoiid the supersensible rudiments of tliiijcrs 
the as-yet-not quiutuplidhted elements, Every eraanatory cansu 
is less perceptible than* that wliich proceeds out of it. The 
ultimate cause is supremely imperceptible. In its natural 
condition the cognition of all personal souls is impure or dis! 
^^ured with the imperfdtetions of desires, aversions, passions-, 
which ar^ conversant about external objects. Therefore, like 
a tarnished mirror or a ruffleji watery surface, it is unprepared to 
exhibit, the spiritual absolute, though it is ever present. Tlio 
cognition /icquires a limped 'ami unruftled clearness, like that of 
a miFfor or a calm shefet of wfrter, wlien the impurity or discoloia- 
tion arising fron> desires, aversions, passion, relative to exteriml 
things has boon put awrfy. 


Si 'if tare volvens, 
Tiirbidus axiHiev^ 
Misceat cvstiiniy 
Vitrea diulum, 
Farque serenh 
' Uxidadiebus, 
Mox resoluia 
SordidOi caino, 
Visibus obstat. 


Til qitoque si vis, 
Lumine dax'o, 
Cernere verum, 
Timnite recto 
Carper e callem ; 
Gaiidic peile, 
Telle Ihnorem, 
Spemque fugato, 
Nee dolor ads it. 


The ultimate spiritual reality, the impersonal self, the Upauislind^ 
again and again declare, transcends all power of thought, ail powerut 
speech. Tliought can think it, speech can utter if, only iiinki' 
predicates, and predicates are limitations. To conclude the fihli 
suction of the Mundaka Upanisb/icl.'* 


^‘To whajicver spli^re ho aspires with his thinking faculty, 
whose inner sensory is purified, and whatever pleasures ho 
desires, that sphere he wins, and those desiies. Therefore 
let him that wishes for prosperity worship him that knows 
the soul.’' t 

All tliat can l^3 won by the ancient worsliip and the ancient 
theology, is' here promised to the perfected sage if he desire it 
before re-absorption into the absolute spiritual essence. The pronii»o 
is made as an additional incitement to tlic aspirant. 

(111. 2.) “ lie knows that supreme spiritual reality, the base on 

which the world is superimposed, and all that is lumiuon?. 
They that worship the man that knows this, exempt froift 
desire, are wise, and pass beyond all re-ernbodirnent. 

“ He that desires enjoyments, applying his thoughts to them, 
is by those enjoyments born into sphere after spheie ol 
fiuiWon, but if a man has* fulfilled all desires, and reaclnd 
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• the real soul, all liis desires melt away pven in his present 

This spiritual reality iS not attainably by learning, by memory, 
by much sacred study^lmt if he choose this spiritual reality 
it is attainable by hiirr; him the spiritual reality manifests 
its own essence. • 

“This spritual reality is not attainable by a maij witlitTRT 
fortitude, nor without concentration, not by contemplation 
without renunciation. The sage that exerts himself by these 
appliances, his soul it is that enters inco the fontal spiritual 
essence. • 

“On reaching this they tliat *}iave the inner vision, satisfied 
with contemplation, perfected in the^ spirit, • their iinporfeo- 
tioiis past away, their faculties quiescent, — •‘they liaving 
wholly attained the all-pervadh]g, and knowiifg all, their 
spirits unHied, enter into the all oi'things. 

'‘Familiar with the object of intuition "in the Upanishads 
qiiictists whose inner faculties arc purified hy union through 
renouncing all things, they at the hour of death arc all 
liberated, having the supreme etiernity in the spheres *of 
reality. 

“ The fifteen constituents of their bodies re-entev tlioir several 
elements, all their senses return into tltb •presiding deities, 
their works, their conscious soul, are all unified in the 
imperishable principle. 

'‘As all rivers flowing onwards disappear in the sea, quittinf^ 
name and colour, so tlie sago extricated from name and form 
enters into the solf-himiilous spirit beyond the ulimate, 
beyond the cosmical illusion. 

“He that knows tliat supreme .spiritu/d* reality becomes tlio 
spiritual reality alone. In his family there is none that 
knows not Brahman, He passes beyond misery. Pfe 
passes beyond imperfection. Released from the ties tliat 
hind his inner faculty lie becomes^ immortal^’' 

“Tlierefore it is said in a sacred verse : To them only*let him 
proclaim the knowledge of the absolute spiritual essence, 
who have fulfilled the rites, who know tfte Vedas, who are 
intent on tlie impersonal .self, who offer sacrifice with faith to 
tlie one Rishi, to fire, and by w(jpm thfi torment of hearing 
f re upon the head has been duly inflicted on themselves. 

‘ I'his reality was proclaimed in ancient days by tlic Rishi 
Angiras. Let none tliat ‘has not iuflicted on himself that 
lieiy discipline presume to study it. Glory to the great 
hisliis ! Glory to the great ^Hishis I'" 
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stiucturesof ancicnfc In^^ian poetical speculation, alternately grokn 
quo and sublime, ana everywhere iiicriisted, as Was inevitable in 
the age to 'which it belongs, with barbarous superstition. Tliu 
eubstructure of metajdiysical matter in ^ill the Upiinishads is still 
remarkable, as presioiting occasional affinities to the Eloatic, Megmlc, 
neo-Platonic, and Fichtean doctrine, in the denial of the rcab^y of 
CirO^inany, the becoming ; the identification of the one existence and 
the highest good ; of existence with knowledge; the refusal of tnitli 
to ail other tiian identical predication ; and tlie struggle to rendi 
after tilt* suhlime and living principle, named by no name, and 
compassed*' by fio tliouglit,” the spiritual all in all, the groat and 
cresci\^e self, grounded in absolute reality.” 

The Mundaka TJpanishad has been presented to Ibo reader In 
the first place, on account of the clearness with which it sets onf 
Iho velatioif of the old roKgion to tin.* later philosophy. 1 l 
cnarks with emphasis the tvansition from the Vedic (ho 
mg form of Indian theology. The next example is tho K.-ulia 
TJpanishad, an Upanishad of tho Yajurveda. This is not('\vortliy 
for its perspicuity, and for tho wealth of its poetical imageiy. jt 
opfcns With a dialogue betw^.on Nacliikctas and Yama, the regtim 
of the dead. 

I.— -With the desire of recompense, Cantama, the son of 
Yajasravas, offered sacrifice, and g<ave all that lie possossod 
to the priests. He liad a son nam'cti Nacliikctas. 

'' As the gifts were distributing faith entered into the soul of 
Nacliikctas, who was yet a stripling, and lie began to think. 
The cows have drunk all the water tl\ey will drink, have eatni 
all the grass that they wdl eAt, have given all the milk that 
that tliey will give, and will'iio longer calve. Joyl(‘,ssaro the 
spheres that a sacrifice r goes to, who gives such gifts as tlieso. 

“ He therefore said to his father, 'i’o whom wilt thou 
me, my father. He said it a second and a third time, li'-j 
father said, I an% giving thee to Death, 

“ Nacliiketas thought, I aifc the first among many, the niidd!*-' 
nmoflg^niaijy : what has Yama to do, that lie will do with 
me ? 

>^ce how those* of old acted, rhow' those of latter d-i}’"* 
J\lan dies away like the grain in the field, and like the 
is born again.” *’ 

His father sends him to the realm of Yama. Yama is absent; 
Nacliiketas is neglected. 

On his return Yama is«admonished by those about him : 

“ A. Brahman enters the house like tho fire-god, Men ollr> 
(lie customary welcome to him. Bring v/atcr, sou 
Vivasvat. 
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The Brahman that remains in the house of tlie foolish man, 
without eating, destroys all that ,his 'host has to hope 
and to expect, thet benefits thaf lio has derived from 
intercourse with good men, his friendly speecli, the merits 
of his observances, raveAled and traditionary, his children, 
and his cattle. , 

ITerciipon Yamasaid : Thou has remained in my house tl«<iii^ 
nights without eating, thou a Brahman guest thatVsInaild be 
woisliipped. Salutation to thee^pand may it be well witli me, 
Tl lerofore clioose three boons, a boon for eacl^ night. • 

“ Nachiketas answered: That my father Oautainj^ may he 
satistioil in his purpose, that 1/c may I3e gracious to jiu*/ that 
Ills anger may be turned away from mo, that thou niayost 
sen<l me back to liim, and that he mity know mo again and 
speak to mo, — this, 0 god of d(iath, I clioose for tlio fir^^t 
boon. • 

“ Jloreupon Yania said : Auddaliki, the son of Aruna, graced 
by me shall be as tender to thee as of old, Ifo shall sloop 
peacefully at night. 31is anger shall pass away when he sees 
thee returned fsom the presence oj death. ^ • « 

“ Nachiketas proceeded: In the cl}»siau world there is no fear, 
'i’hou ait not there. There man fears not decrepiuide. Pass- 
ing beyond both hunger and thirst and lea.vipg sorrow behind, 
we n'joice in the elysiah world. 

Thou O DeaHj, knovvest the elysian fire. Teach it tome, for 
J liave faith. Those that arc iusphered in paradise partake of 
imniortiflity. This { choose as tlio second boon. Yamasaid 
I declare it to thee, therefore, hearken, 

“ J know th(3 fire that wins paVadise, know tliat tliis fire by 
wliich that boundless sphere is attained, the i^ouudvvork of^ 
all worlds, is seated in the cavity of The heart.'' 

The celestial fire licre spoken of is, Sankaracharya tells us, Virtft,* 
i<- tiniversal soul, the totality of embodied spirits. 

“ Jle revealed to him that fire, theN)rigin of the worlds and what 
were the bricks, and how many, and hAw laid (tut. And 
Nachiketas repoatcal all after him as lie had spoken. »So 
Death was pleased, ajid spoke ag/iinr To him said Yania, 
gratified, large-minded : Now give I thee yet another gift. 
'This fire sliall bear thy name. 'Jake *this chaplet of jewids. 
Bo (lijit jierforms three timSk tlic fiery rite of Nacjiiketas, 
taking advice of tliee, of bis parents and .spiritual guifle, 
fnlltillijjg the three observances, ^passes beyond birlli and 
death. He that knows and gazes upon that fire, Vais'yanara, 
that springs from J3rahm3, Ilirauyagarbha, lustrous, adoiiible, 
goes to the everlasting peace*. 
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** He that lias performed three Nachikota rites, that knows theso 
three, the bricks, '‘their number, and their arrafigement, the sage 
tliat piles up the Nacliiketa fire, sliakes off the conls of doatli 
before he.dies, aud goes beyond his sorrows, and rejoices in the 
elysiari world. ® *• , 

‘ This, Nachiketas, is thy celestial fire, tliat which thou 

»chooscst to be thtj kecond boon. Men shall speak of 
this fire as thy fire, choose the tliird boon, Nachiketas. 

‘ Nachiketas said: There, is this doubt with regard to the 
dead. SoniQ,say that he is, and some that he is not. Let 
me b§i taught the truth m this matter by tbee. This is tlic 
third boon.’' * * 

Here is an indication of the dissentiency which must need 
spring up with the firftt attempt to put personal and intcllcctn:il 
into the place of social and* sentimental opinion. As impiirers 
pannot but differ from themiany, so they cannot butditf(3r ainoug 
themselves. The doubt intimated in this passage is whether the 
soul passes at death into another body, or ceases to exist. The 
denial of its post-existence is ndstiki/a, a refusal to accept th(3 ac- 
credited sum qf existences^ A similar indic.Vion of dissentiency 
among the primitive Indiau thinkers is that in the sixth Piaps- 
thaka of the Chandogya. Some, as we have seen, held all things 
to have been the qxkstent, one only, without duality, in tho begin- 
ning ; aud others held that all things were non-existent in the 
beginning. That tliere was an ultimate spiritual reality, aud that 
this was the sum of things had been already contested. Afurtlier 
indication of the same kind is that in tl^e first cha'pter of the 
Sretasvatara Upanishad, It is there said that inquirers fire 
di\'ided in regard to the ultimate source of all tilings, wiiellicr 
it be time, oiithe nature itself of those things, or chance, or tho 
elements, or ^ome plasUc principle, or spiiit itself. 

•To return to the text. 

“ Yfima said : ‘ Even, the gods were doubtful about tliis in former 
times, for it is not easy to learn. This nature is very sub- 
tile, ^achiketjfs, clipose another boon. Do not press me: 
Release *me from this boon." 

^‘Hachiketas answefed : ‘Even the, gods, thou sayest, were in 
doubt about this ; and as to thy saying, 0 Death, that it is 
not easy to learn, there is no otlier teacher to be found like 
thee, no other boon equal (S this.’ 

Yama said ; ‘ Clioose sons and grandsons that shall live a hun- 
dred years, much cattle, elepha^its, aud gold, and horses; 
clioose an extensive tract of land, and live thyself as numv 
autumns as thou wilt.’ 

If tliofi thinkest this an equal f>oon, choose wealth and length 
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of days. Rule tbou, Nachiketas, over the wide earth. ' I 
give thee enjoyment of thy desires. 9 
Ask as thou wilt whatever pleasured are hardest to get in the 
world of men, — these nymphs, with their heavenly chariots, 
their musical instruments, for such as these are not attainable 
to men, — make these thy attendants, for I will give them : 
but ask me not about death. • • • 

‘‘Nachiketas answered: ‘Tliese are tilings which iday or may 
not be on the morrow, and wlpch impair the vigour of all 
the organs. Life too is short. Thine therefore be the vhariots, 
and the singing and the dancing.' • ^ 

Man is never satisfied with riches. If we should 8ee*riches 
and thee, and live as long as thou rulest, yet, would that boon 
which I have chosen be more excellerft. 

“ For what decaying mortal in tbjs lower world should choose 
those thi/igs, after coming to the .undecaying and immorfal* 
Who that meditates upon beauty and love would be satisfied 
with length of days ? 

“ Tell us, Death, that matter about which men doubt, in regard 
to the great ijfter-life. Nachiketas chooses po other boon 
than this, than this same bo^n which concerns the mys- 
terious. 

Yama, after thus testing the readiness of Nachiketas to accept 
the truth, by his readiness to renounce the pleasures of tlio 
transmigraitory order, proceeds : 

“ (II). The good is one thing, the pleasurable another. Both 
bind imn, though the ends be different. Of these, it is well 
with him that adopts the good, and he that takes the plea- 
surable, fails of bis end. * 

Both the good and the pleasurable present tliemgelves to man.^ 
The wise man goes round about I’llern and discerns the one 
from the other. The wise man cliooses the good as the' 
more worthy, the foolish chooses the pleasurable, that he may 
get and keep. Thou NachikeUs hast reflected on those dear 
delights, alluring in their form, and ha*st renounced them. 
Tliou hast not chosen the path of riches in which most men 
sink. Far asunder arq these irreconcilable, diverging paths, 
illusion and knowledge. I know thee, Nachiketas, as an 
aspirant to knowledge. All these many pleasures turn thee 
not aside. Abiding in the ffiidst of the illusion, they that 
have a wisdom of their own, and think themselves learned 
go round and round always erring, like the blind led by 
the blind. - 

Pieparations for the liereafter present themselves not to the 
foolish youth unconcerned in his infatuation abdut riches. 
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Thinking that this world is, that there is no unseen 
he again and ag«\in (;pmes within my sway. • 

‘The good, the soul, is*' not reached bj’ many, that they .shonI<l 
hear it, fiod liearingit many know it not. Wonderful is lio 
that tells it, wise is he that mulerstayds it, wonderful is he 
that knows it when taught hy the wise. 

^This spiritual i^ality is liot proclaimed hy an infehor man, it is 
not easy to know when thought upon in various niodp,’. 
There is no dissentiency .about it when it is explcined by oiKi 
thftt recogni>.Gs nought but it. It is most subtile, and as 
transaendifig the infinitesimal cannot be discussed in thought. ’ 
The ultimate spiritual reality as Sankaiacharya explains the 
passage, is no object of the discursive faculty. If it be siili- 
mitted to tho unaided ‘understanding one thinker may fix ils 
extent as infinitesimal, another as beyond infiuitesimality, anotli(‘r 
^)eyond that beyond, and there is no end to the process^ Nahi farii.- 
tamyasya nishthd hvachid vidyate, “ To think is to condition, and 
the uiiconditioned is the uiithinkable.'’ The ultimate reality is 
given only in a negative necessity of thought, is to be spokL'ii o( 
only under negjitive predieg-tes. It is s(trv(f> mHliedhavadld. It 
is often spoken of by the Indian schoolmen as that which is KTt 
in the intellect after throwing out all difforouces. Throw aw;i,v, 
they say, by prolonged abstraction all differences, and you will 
find that what is left is not as the Biiddiiists say a vacuum but a 
'plenum, not liou-existeuce, but existence. Entity is the residuum 
of abstraction. That entity thus reached is logical nonentity. This 
is fully recognised in the Upanishads anc^ iii the Ycftlanra. Tlio 
ultimate reality is neither existent* nor non-existent. Nasanihi 
cdhaclb chhiva eva kevalah, sa^s the Sretasvatara Upanisluul 
((IV. 18). ^^JS^eitlier existent nor non-existent, all-blessed ojdy. 

From it, says theTalttiriya (11-4), ‘‘words turn back, togetlxi' 
wth the thinking faculty, not reaching it. It is only negatively 
thinkable, and negative thought is only the effort to think 
followed by the failure of #liat effort. The ultimate spiritAial 
reality, t5 /[uoto Hankip-ricliarya’s prolegomena to the SicUi!^ 
vatara, is intelligence exhausted of its differenc(?.s, tiiat which 
not this, not that, otl«3r than that Avhi<?h is known and that which 
is unknown, to wliich no words apply, in whicli all duality Ic's 
disappeared. Its esscmje is the universal essence, and all duality 
arises only from its illusory a(Tfuncts. 

That there is sucii an ultimate reality appears from the fact 
that the residuum of ahs, traction is Ens. That it is a spiritual 
reality is argued from the fact that the body, the senses, the 
sensorium, as composite, as systems or constitutions [i^iinhoMttvdt, 
saiKjhdlamU), must exist for tfie sake of somctliing ulterior, 
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fpardrtham. This something boyond itself, is the unseen seer, 
unthought thinkfer, brahman dtmdn. Tliis* argnmeut is iise<l 
also by the S(inkhyas on behalf of their j^lurality of transcendent 
Egos. The existence of thf ultimate spiritual reality is further 
certilieJ by that int^illecttiaP intuition, which the passionless 
aspirant may attain to even in this life, ilt is the supreme 
beatitude reached by the gradual exclusion of* all objects of dKf 
intellect, that beatitude in which all distinction of subject and 
object has vanished. “ When all distinction of subject and ob- 
ject, the outflow of the cosmical illusjon, has come to an xSnd, an 
essential plcroina of beatitude arises in the one aftd oidy reality 
which transcends duality : mraste vidydkrite vishayavis^hayi- 
vihhdge vidyayd svdbhdviah paripurna eka nnando WvaiU 
hhavati. Ail bliss in the world of every-tfay expericnice is hu‘, un 
illusory portion of that total blessedness : laukikd •by dnando 
brakmdndasymva mdtrd. All finite being is but an illusory, 
iiuiiiifestation of the infinite existence; all finite intelligence is 
but an illusory manife.station of the infinite intelligence ; all 
fiuiLe bliss is but an illusory manifestation of the infinite beati- 
tude. The aspirant lo liberation may asjjend by absJ;raction to* a 
pure intuition, in which the existhnt, intelligence, beatitude 
manifests itself. It is ever present, though to the, ordinary man, 
invisible, present in the intellect present in the heart. To return 
to the text : 

“ That idea is *not to be reached by the discursive intellect; 
proclaimed by another it is that it is easy to know it, dearest 
Nacliikefas. Since thou hast obtained it, thou art a youth* of 
real fortiuide. May 1 find huother questioner like thee. 

“I know that earthly treasure’s fkoUiway. The imperishable 
is not won by perisiiable things. Th(;|t'eforo it ij that I have 
piled the Nachiketa fire. J3y perishable riches.l have won 
lasting sphere. 

The lasting sphere is the place of Yama the regent of the dead, 
b is said to be lasting, because it hasf a relative^ eternity. It lasts 
tbi’oughout an aeon, till the next period ^f dissolutioi^ (fl: univer- 
sal collapse. It is thus that the .scholia.st explains tlie appaient 
contradiction in the last versd of the text. * 

‘‘Though thou Nachiketas has attained the consummation of 
desires, the basis of the worlc^^ the recompense of sacrifice, 
the farther shore where fear ceases, glorious, ample, wide- 
spread yet hast thou renounced that basis of the world, wise in 
thy for titude. * •• 

The sphere to which Nachiketas is entitled by his knowledge of 
Ijie Nachiketa fire, of the soul present through all embodied sen- 
htucies, is the sphere of Ilirauyagarbha, This, the highest 

* o 1 
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sphere attainable by rites and knowledge of the divinities, b(^ has 
renounced, to seek t^e one and real essence which] is the sum of 
things. ^ 

The sage on recognising the primeval, the Invisible, unfathom- 
able, concealed, seated in the- hijart, dwelling in the cavity, 
the divine spirit, by spiritual abstraction, bids farewell to joy 
and sorrow, c 

* When he has heard this, and grasped it on all sides, and severed 
the as-yet determinate ^spirit, and reached the transcendent, 
then the mortal rejoices, for he has attained the blissful. 
Tnee, Kachikctas, I know to be a habitation open to that 
.spifilual isolation.- 

‘ Nachiketas^said : tell me what thou seest, that which is apart 
from m^rit and demerit, from that whicli is create and that 
which,, is uncreate, whjch is apart from that which has been 
and from that which, shall be. , 

‘ Yama said : I proclaim briefly to thee that word whicli all 
the Vedas reveal, whicli all self-tortures proclaim, aspiring to 
which men live as sacred students. OM. It is this. Tluit is 
the ultimate spiritual reality imperislj,able, that is the su- 
preme imperishable.* He that has it, has all that he desires. 

“This mystic word, OM, is the hightest appliance, this is tlio 
supreme appliance. Knowing this appliance the votary is 
exalted in tlie sphere of Brahmah.” 

The mystical syllable OM, as Sankaraebarya ‘Says, is as a sub- 
tituto for, or imago of, Brahman, the spiritual absolute, ex- 
hausted of all difFcreuces, that which is beyond meric 
and demerit, the create and the increate, that wliich has been, 
and that whicli shall he. To the higher aspirants it is, as vicari- 
ous of thc^ spiritiiaUreality, tlio access to liberation or isolation. 
To the lower aspirant it'is the access to Brahma, the first divine 
inanifestatiod of that reality. The text now proceeds to that 
reality, that impersonal Self itself. 

This Self is neither bornf.uor dies, it is omniscient. It proceeds 
from none, and from it none proceeds, it is without origin, 
without end, uuhliling, primeval. It is not slain when Ibe 
body is slain. « 

If the slayer think to slay, if the slain think his Self is 
slain, they both .know not themselves. This neither slays 
nor is slain. ^ 

Lesser than least and greater than the greatest, this soul 
is seated in the heart of 'all intelligences. This tli^ 
passionless aspirant beholds whose sorrows pass away, tbb 
'he beholds, the majei-ty of Self, through the li»ip 
clearness of his faculties. * 
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“.Motionless it moves afar, sleeping it wends on every side 
Who but I * can know that rejoiaing^ and unrejoicing 
deity ? • * 

** Bodiless it is in all bodies, unchanging it is m all things 
that change, infinite, ali-p^rvading. Thus knowing the Self 
the wise man sorrows not. • 

“ This spiritual reality is not aftaihable * by l^arning^^ 
by memory, by much spiritual study; but if he choose this 
reality it may be reached by him ; to him the Self unfolds 
its own essence. . . • 

“ Not he that has not ceased from evil, not L6 tlmt rests 
not from sensations, not he tlmt is not conccntratefl, 'nor 
he whose faculties are not quiescent, can reach that Self 
by the intuition. * 

“ Who is he that knows where is that Self, of whicli both 
Brahman and Kshatriya are but the* food, of which death is 
but the condiment 1 ” 

III this reality there is no Brahman no Kshatriya, for it is 
tlio impersonal Self in wliich all distinctions are merged. In it 
Brahman and Kshatriya and even Deaih that swallows all, ari! 
swallowed up. The passage will remind the reader of one quoted 
in the former part of this article from the Brjhadaranyaka 
Ilpanishad ; Here the thief is no more a thifef^the CVtanrfa/a 
iH) more a Chandala, the Faulhisa no more a Faulkasa^ 
the sacred mendidaut no more a sacred mendicant. The text 
proceeds : 

“(fll). The universal /ind the personal soul drinking the re- 
compense of actions in the bddj fire entered into the cavo^ 
in the highest place. Tliosc that know Brahman, the house- 
holders who maintain the five fires, rjlid they that have 
offered three Nachiketa rites, say that they are sunshine ^ 
and shadow^ 

“ We know and can pile up the Nachiketa fire which is the 
bridge of sacrifices, and we knoif the undecaying sjuritiial 
reality, the further shore, the place ^of safety, those that 
will to cross tlie sea of transmigration.’^ 

. file universal soul is God, the spiritual realitj’ over-spread with 
’|lusion, who cannot, Sankaracliar 3 ‘a says, be said himself to parti- 
iu the fruition of recompenses. Thb cave is the cavity 
heart, the highest place is the euier in the heart. 

“Know the soul to be seated in a chariot and that the body 
that chariot. Know tile Intellect, to be the charioteer 
the seitsory the reins. 

“ ^'hoy say that the senses are ^the horses, that the objects of 
‘^ciise are tlic roads. Sages say that the transmigrating soul 
is Self united to the body, the organs mi the sensory. 
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“ Ha whose charioteer is unskilled and has the reins a^ays 
loose, his sense#are/ilways unruly as vicious horses disobey the 
driver. ' , 

"But he .whose charioteer is skilful and always holds the reins 
with a firin'grasp, his senses -ara, obedient like well-trained 
horses to tbo driver. But he whose intellect, the charioteer, 
lacks knowfedge,' hjts not the inner faculty held firmly,’ 
and "is always impure, does not reach that goal ; he returns to 
transmigration. , 

Aisd he, whpse charioteer, the intellect, has knowledge, and 
holds th^' inner sensory firmly, and is always pare, reaches 
'that goal on reaching which he is not born again. The inna 
whose chwioteer is skilful, and holds the inner sensoiy 
firmly, ^caches the further limit of his journey, the sphere 
of Vislniu the supremo." 

Such is the celebrated ‘simile of the chariot, ratkarupaka. To 
tho transmigrating soul implicated in the cosmical illusion, the 
body is the vehicle in which it is to travel from, or into fmther 
metempsychosis, according as it is engaged in ritual or in gnosis 
The transmigrating souUis not Self per s<3,^but Self as associated 
with its illusory adjuncts, the intellectual and otiicr faculties. The 
sphere of Vislmu is tho supreme reality, the nature of the albper- 
vad i ug impe rsoiml* Self. 

The simUe of the chariot has frequently,, boon compared 
to the Platonic figure in the Phoednis, in which the soul ijs 
pictured as a chariot with a winged pair of horses. In the 
divine souls both horses are excelleiit ; in the human, one 
ifl good, the other unndy, with imperfect or half-grown wings. 
‘‘The coloprless and, formless and intangible essence is visible to 
the mind, wliich is the* only lord of the soul. Circling around this, 
•iU the region above the heavens, is the place of true knowledge. 
And as the divine intelligence, and that of every other soul, 
which is rightly nourished, is fed upon mind and pure knowledge 
such an iiitellig<,nt soul is glad at once more beholding being 
and feediu‘g on the siglft of truth is repleuislied, until the revo 
lution of the woi’kls brings her round again to the same 
During the revolution, she beholds justice, temperance, 
knowledge absolute, mot in the form of generation or relation; 
which men call existence, but knowledge absolute in cxi.steuct 
absolute ; and beholding other existences in like manner, an<i 
feeding upon them, she looks down into tbo interior of tlie 
heavens and return.s hom'e, and there tho charioteer putting up 
horses at the stall gives them ambrosia to cat and nectar to drinl'* 
This is Kio life of the gods; buttif other souls that which foIIo'V-^ 
God best, and iij likest to him, lifts the head of tho ebariob-’''^ 
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into the outer world, and is carried round in the revolution, 
troubled indeed ,by the horses, and beholf)lng true being, but 
hardly ; another rises and, falls, and sees* and again fails to see by 
reason of the uiiruliness of the horses. *The rest of the souls are 
also longing after the upj/er , world, and they all follow ; but, not 
being strong enough, ’they sink into the gulf as they are carried 
round, plunging, treading on one another, fitnvuig to be first ; 
there is confusion and the extremity of effort, and maify of them 
are lamed or have their wings broken through the ill-driving of 
the charioteers ; and all of them after a fruitless toil go away 
without being initiated into the Mysteries oT Joeing. Nursed 
with the food of opinion, the reason of their great desire lo be- 
hold the plain of truth is, that the food which js suited to the 
higliGst part of the soul comes out of this* meadow ; ;ind the wing 
oil which the soul soars is nourished , with this. The, soul which 
atlaius any vision of truth in compapy with the god, is pre- 
served from liarm until the next period, and he who always 
attains is always unharmed. But when she is unable to follow, 
and fails to behold the vision of truth, and through some ill-hap 
sinks beneath the dpublc load of forgetfulness and vice, and ,her 
feathers fall from her and she drop to (?arth, then tfie law ordains 
that this soul shall in the first generation pass, not into that of 
any other animal, but only of man ; and the g^oul' which has seen 
most of the truth shall cotnc to the birth as* a philosopher, or 
artist, or musician, or lover ; that which has seen truth in the 
second degree shall be a righteous king, or warrior, or lord ; the 
soul wliicii is of the third class shall be a politician, or economist, 
or trader ; the fourth sliall a lover of gymnastic toils, or a 
physician ; the fifth a prophet op hierophant ; to the sixth a poet 
or imitator will be appropriate ; to the sevcyitli the lifg of an artisan 
or husbandman ; to the eighth that of a’ sophist, or demagogue ; 
to the ninth that of a despot;— all these are states of probation*, 
ill wliich he who lives righteously improves,^ and he who Jives un- 
righteously, deteriorates his lot. Ten thousand years must elapse 
liefore the soul can return to the place from wllcnce she icame, for 
she cannot grow her wings in less; only\he soul ot a* philosopher, 
guileless and true, or the sopl of a lover, wlpis not without phi- 
losophy, may acquire wings in the third recurring period of a 
tliousaud years : rind if they choose thisi life three times in suc- 
cession, then they have their wing?f given them, and go away at 
die end of three thousand years. But the others receive judg- 
|uent when they have completed their first life, and after the 
judgment they go, some of them to the houses of correction which 
under the earth, and are punished ; others to some part of 
Leuven whither they are lightly borne by justice, and *11) ere they 
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live in a manner worthy of the life which they lived here when in 
the form of men. A iJd at the end of the first thousand years the 
good souls, and also the eVil souls, both come to cast lots and 
choose their second life ; and they may take any that they like, and 
then the soul of a man may pass into* the life, of a beast, or from 
the beast again into, the man. But the soul of him who hag 
ne^er seen the truth will’ not* pass into the human form, for man 
ought to have intelligence, as they say secundum speclem, pro- 
ceeding from many particulars of sense to one conception of 
reason ; tand tlii^ is the recollection of those things which our 
soul once ^w when in company with God — when looking down 
from flfboite on that wliich wd now call being and upwards 
towards the true being. And therefore the mind of the philo- 

• sopher alone *has wings*; and this is just, for lie is always, ac- 
cording to the measure of his abilities, clinging in recollection to 
tjiose things in which Goid abides, and in beholding winch ho is 
Avhat he is. And he who employs aright tlieso memories is ever 
being initiated into perfect mysteries and alone becomes truly 
perfect. But, as he forgets earthly interests and is rapt in the 
diviice, the vulgar deem li^m ma<l, and rebukfi him ; tlieydonot 
see that he is inspired.'^ In the Indian mytho the ascent iu t ho 

* chariot is to the one and only substance, the impersonal Self. 
In the Platonic fhythe the ascent in the chariot is to the vision of 
a plurality of real entities, the etcrndl, immutable, intelligible 
forms. The charioteer is the reason, the black horse is the sensual 
or concupiscent element of human nature, the white liorse is its 
rational impulse. 

To return to the text r • 

their objects arc beyond, and more subtile than, the 
senses, tli^ sensory beyond the objects, the intellect beyond 
the sensory, the great soul (Hiran 3 aagarbha) beyond the 
intellect. 

The ultimate undeveloped principle is beyond the gJ'oat 
soul. Beyond the impcfsonal Self there is nothing. That 
is the^goal, that* is thj final term. 

“This spiritual reality hidden in all scnticnclcs sliincs not 
fortli ; hut it is se6ii with the coimentrated and penetrating 
intellect by those that see the supersensible. 

“Let the wi.se man ‘withdraw his speech into the sensory, 
Jot him retract the sensorjf into the intellect, the intellect 
into the great soul, the great soul let him refund into the 
placid spiritual reality., * 

“ Arige, awake, go to the great teachers, and learn. A shnrp 
razor’s edge hard to walk across, sucli do the wise dcclaie 
the difficult path to be. 
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When a man has seen that which is inaudible, intangible 
colourless, imdecaying, eternal, witlv)iit4mell, without begin- 
ning and without end, beyond the intellect, immutable, — he 
escapes from the jaws of death. . 

‘*The wise man tljat Kea^s and tells this eternal talc which 
Nachiketas heard and Death told, is exalted in the sphere of 
Brahman. • . • 

a man purified rehearses this highest mystery in an 
assembly of Brahmans, or diving a Sraddha, it avails to 
endless meed, it avails to endless meed.*' , • 

(IV.) The self-existent God hall himself td si^press the 
transeant organs. Therefore* man naturally sees life outward 
object, not the inward soul. Here and there a wise man 
has seen the inward spiritual realitj with hia eyes closed, 
seeking immortality. * • 

“The uni^ise go after outward •pleasures. They fall into 
the outspread net of death. Therefore the wise that know, 
what the immortal is, seek not for that which endures 
amidst the things that pass away.'' 

The outspread ne| of death is, 8ank^rach5rya sf^ys, metempsy- 
chosis, the never ceasing succession* of birth and death, decay 
and sickness, and the miseries that arise frorn entering into 
and passing out of the body. The wise seek* ferr’immortaUty, the 
state ill which the soul i*cmains in ils nature of reality, and seek 
for nothing amidst the things that pass away, the miseries of 
transmigratory experience. 

“ To that hy wliich a man knows colour and taste, and sounds 
and touches, what is left uaknown ? This is that, the spiritual 
reality. Esteeming the great all pervading soul to be that 
by which he sees the objects of di/eaming aid of waking, 
experience, the wise man grieves no more. . , 

“He that knows this soul as the eater of the fruit, tTie 
sustainer of life, always near, the ruler of that which has 
been and that which shall be, *110 longer seeks to protect 
it. This is that. * 

“ Ho that beholds the firstborn spirit, Hiranyagarblia, that pro- 
ceeded from the contemplation of the real Self, that emanated 
before the waters, that entered into the cavity of the heart, 
and there abides with created things, has seen. this. This 
is that. He that sees Aditi**the divine, that arose with the 
vital air, Hiranyagarbha, that entered the cavity of the heart, 
and there abides with created tjungs, — he has seen this. 
This is that 

“Fire is hidden within the fire-drills, like the child unborn 
within the mother ; fire i.s to be worshipped day%y day by 
men that wake, that offer oblations. This ig» that. 
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That Hiranyagarhha, out of whom the suu rises, into wliom 
the sun sets, all U|e gods are centred in* that That no 
man passes beyond. .This is that " 

“ That which it is here, that is it, there ; what it is there, 
that is it here. From death th death he goes who looks 
on this as manifold. 

TThat reglity, says SarlkarScharya, which resides in all persoual 
selves from Brahma down to a tuft of grass, appears on account of 
its illusorygadjuncts to be other than the impersonal Self ; but the 
transmi^a’ating soul must not be supposed to be anything else tliau 
that Self, •^Sufli as the ijjnpcrsonal Self is associated with the causes 
and effefts of the illusory order, and manifested under the condi- 
tions of transrai^ratory experience to those that know not their real 
nature, such* is the impersonal Self in its real nature, in its own 
essence as a'uniformity of etfcrnal knowledge, the reality exempt 
•from all transmigratory coftditions. What it is there in its own 
•essence, that is it here when it manifests itself under name and 
colour, as causes and effects, for it is even then nothing else than 
the impersonal Self. This being the case, the man that, infatuated 
by*" illusion, looking to t^ie diversity of nature in the illusoiy 
adjuncts, and overlooking l-ho underlying unity, regards the 
ultimate spiritu(,\l reality as manifold; the man that thinks himself 
other tlian the owe Self and the one Self other than himself, pas>t‘s 
to death after death, to birth and death, again and again. 
Therefore let not a man look thus upon the •sum of thiugs, 
but let him see that he is one with the ultimate spiritu-d 
reality, the uniform imditfcrenced cogvition, that* is, like tlio 
etlier that fills all space, a co*iitinuous, unbroken, pkmitiule 
of existence. Before the intuilion of the unity of all things 
' til is ultimate, uuiforiA,. spiritual reality is to be reached with 
• tlie inner faculty alone, and when the knowledge has been 
attained that tiie impersonal Self only is, and that there is naught 
else, the illusion wl/ich presented multiplicity {ndndtvapratjj 
upasthdpikd 'vidy^j) ceases, ^nd there is in the supreme essence 
nothing multiple, notev^u an infinitesimal particle of plurality. 

“ This is to be attained with the inner faculty only ; there is 
notliitig manifolfl in this. From death to death he goes who 
looks on this as manifold. 

** He that knows that this sgirit abides of a thumb’s dimensions 
in the midst of the body, the lord of that that has been anti of 
that that shall be, seeks not to protect it. This is that. 

“ Of the size of a thumb is that ’spirit, like a smokeless lighl, 
the lord of all that has been and of all that shall be. This 
is to-day, this is to-morrow, /riiis is that, , , 

Like a smokeless light, the impersonal Self is self-luminous in it» 
essence, that which gives light to all, in the absence of which ^ 
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the* seeming world would be blind. ‘‘Froyi within and from 
behind,’' says Emerson, ‘‘ a light shines tlifough us upon things, and 
makes us aware that wo ai^e nothing but4,he liglit is ail." 

“ As rain that has faller\ ujoon a heiglit loses itsfelf among tho 
bills, so he that lcA)ks dpon his conditions as manifold passes 
into them again and again. Like.piive *w£\f:er poured upoji a 
level surface is the soul of the thinker that knows* the unity 
of souls, 0 Gautama. 

“ (V.) He that ponders on the liody as the city with eleven 
gates, in which the Self, the unoriginated, ^i^iform, 'intelli- 
gence resides, sorrows no more., and abicady liberated reniains 
liberated. This is that, the ultimate .spiritual reality. This 
is that. This is the sun in the firmament, tlic air in middlo 
space, the fire on the earth-altar, the guest in the house, 
dwelling amongst men, dwelling* amidst the go^s, dwelling 
amidst thd sacrifices, dwelling in the sky, born amidst the* 
waters in aquatic animals, born on carili as barley, rice, and 
all oilier plants, born in tlic .sacrilicial elements, born on the 
mountains, in the river.s, the truth, the intinito. 

“It impels the vital air upwards, rt impels tlic descending 
breath of life downwards, scaled within, a dwarf-dike being. 
To it all the senses bring their odcrings. . 

When the embodied spirit, that in tlie holly, passes away, is 
parted from the body, what is left in the body \ This is 
that. 

“Not by the breath, not by tho descending air of life, does any 
movtiil live, but by n.iother ^piineiple they live, in which tlic 
breath and the descending air, reside." 

‘^Lo, I will proclaim to thee this mystery, the real Self from 
before all time, and what becomes oC. i'lie soul affer death, 0 ' 
Gautama. * • • 

“Some proceed to living emhodiment that tlicy may have 
bodies as embodied spirits, and some ‘enter into inorganic 
things, according to their woik.s,accor<ling toitJieir knoivledge. 

‘'That Self that in sleeping creatures wak(3s, projeoting desire 
upon desire, that is pronounced the resplendent, the imper- 
Gonal spirit, tho immortal* principle. On that all the spheres 
of fruition are superposed. Beyond that no man may pass. 
This is that. 

As one fire entering into a liou.se becomes the contorpart of 
every form, so the one spirit that resides in all beings is tho 
counterpart of every form and stretches out beyond. 

“As one atnfio.sphero pervades the house, and becomes tho chun* 
terpart of every form, so iheiOue spirit within all tjiings is 
the counterpart of every form, and stretches out beyond. 
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‘‘Astliesuo, the oye of all the world, is unsullied by visiJ)le, 
external impiuines,^o the one soul wit hin all things is unsullied 
by the miseries of tronsmigration, asid is external to tliem. 
The wise .that see within their bodily frames the one ruler 
the spirit within all things, tl*iat*unfQ,Uls its one essence m 
many modes, tli^sirs is the eternal blessedness, it belongs to 
♦ none besides.*’ 

“ Imperishable amidst the perishable, conscious amidst the con- 
scious, the one being tJiat assigns fruition unto many, — the 
wise that sqo this willipi tlieir bodily frame, theirs is the eter- 
nal jv?ace* it helonj^cs to none besides.” 

Tlii^is that, so think the}^, the inelTablc, tlie bliss which is 
above all bliss, how shall 1 know that ? Does it sLine of 
itself, or docs it manifest itself? 

“To that* the sun gives no liglit, nor tho moon and tlie stars, 
yonder lightnings shbie not on it, how then Uiis fire ? That 
as it shines all things shine after ; by its light all this world 
is manifested,’' 

“ (VI.) With roots above, with branches downwards, is this 
' everlasting holy lig-tjfee. That root is ike self-luminous, that 
spiritual reality, that only is, they say, immortal. Upon that 
all the spheres of fruition are overspread. Beyond that uo 
man passes.* This is that. 

'^Tliis whole world that has issued out trembles within that 


living breath. They that know this, tlio infinite awe, the 
uplifted tliundorholt, become immortal. 

In awe of this, fire gives heat, the gives heat in awe of 

this. In awe of this speftd Indra and Vsyu, and the 
Death-god over and above (hose oilier four. 

^‘If a mail is able t!> understand this licfore his body falls away, 
lie is extricated from metempsychosis. If lie is uiinble, he b 
ready to take another body in the spheres of future fruition. 

“This Self is seen wi the body as in a mirror, in tlic world of 


the forofaihers ns in a dream, in the sphere of the Gnndliarvas as 
in a watery surface, in Jlic sphere of Brahma as in sunlight and 
in shade.” 

In this body, says* Sankara chiiry a, * intuition of the impersonal 
spiritual reality may be had in the purified inner faculties as m 
n, polished mirror, hfthe world of tlio forefathers, to which the 
soul of the votary of tiie deffics proceeds by the soutliorn path, 
it is seen but dimly, as in a dream, the product of the residue-' 
of waking experience, inngmuch as tlfero the transmigrating 
is implicated in the fruit of recompenses. In the sphere of t le 
Gandharvas the spiritual reality is but confusedly viewed as a rojleO' 
tiou upon a waterv surface. In tfie sphere of Brahma only • 
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seen distinctly as in sunshine and in shade, but this sphere is hard 
to attain, to be reached only by extraordiAary works and know- 
ledge of the deities. Th^ aspirant mub^ therefore strive with all 
his mi^dit to rise to the intellectual i»t*uitioii while in tho body, 
where he may see tho spiidtital reality present in lifs heart. 

Keflecting on tli6 ditfereut natuie of tho senses, and how they 
rise and set again, coining into l>eiiig ouc^ after another .tho 
wise man grieves no more. Higher than the sefises is the 
sensorium ; higher than tho sensorium, more excellent, is the 
intellect ; higher than the int^Iect is the great soul, Iliraii- 
yagarblia; higher than the great soul is tho* lyidevelopcd. 

“ Lut higher than the uudevcloped is *1110 Self per^idyig all 
things and itself unpervaded, knowing which the personal 
soul is extricated and goes to immorWility. ^ 

Not amidst tho visible is its form, no man has sec;i ft with Ida 
eyes. With tho heart, with the, inner faculty, that which 
rules the’ inward faculty, is envisaged. They that know this 
become immortal. 

“ Wlien the five sensations with the sensorium are at rest, and 
intellect alone is active, this they pronounce the higi^est 
state. ^ ® * 

Tiiis they account to be the union (tho ), the motionless 
suspetision of the senses. * This is the iii^intOrinittent union, 
for union has its furtl.eranco and hinderanc5. 

“The spiritual reality is not to be reached by speech, nor by tho 
thinking organ, nor by the eye. How is it known otherwiso 
than by, one that says It is ? 

“ It is, —thus only is 'it 'to ho known, and by its real nature* in 
both. It is, this onlyknowi-s its real nature manifests itseif.^* 
In every-day experience, says Sankara(;harya, that is said to 
exist which presents itself to any of the faculties, and thus it* 
be argued that the impersonal Self, or urtnnatc spiritual* 
reality has no ^existence, as there can be no cognition when all 
the faculties are at rest. It is nothing, anti* tlio union with It is 
^ imliity. If it be not cognisable it is not, you must .therefore 
it to be cognisable. Such is a** possible objection, and 
it the reply is this. It is true that that impersonal Self, 

IS not to be reached by ?}pecch or thought or by the eye 
pr uny other of the senses. Neverlhelpss IT IS, for though 
It be absolved from all difforcucea, it may be arrived at as tho 
^inanatory priucipium of tho transmigratory order. For when 
each derivative principle, ei\ch effect, is refunded into its cause, 
the process terminates in entity not in iton -entity. Pass through 
t«e whole order of derivative entities, ascending to the more and 
imperceptible, the less and less determinate, andiyou find 
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that the fiaal idea is Ens. The intellect is resolved 'in the 
process of resolviugy, all thicgs into their principles, yet 'as 
it melts away, it mehs away full of the idk of existence. 
It is the intellect that must tell ifs what is and what is 
not. If the ’Ivorld of experience had no einanatory principle, 
all derivative things v/ould be givefi uiider the notion of 
noiihexislence, anj,l V(pild. he apprehended as non-existent, 
i his is not the case, but all that is is apprehended as existent, 
in the same way that a clay j.ir is viewed under the idea 
of day. Thcspiiitual reality, tliat is the source of all things, 
is to tie kno^wn only as* a souirc that is. This ultimate 
spiritual rtality is not be kr^own by any other than the suh- 
stantialisi, astitvavadln, who follows the tenour of revelation, 
has faith, and atlinns that it is. To the nihilist, the ndstitvei 
mdiUj it nmst remain unknown, so long as he says that there 
is no spirithal reality as life principle of the apparent order 
hnd that the series of (Icrivativc things is not* given under 
the idea of being, but terminates in non-entity. It is true 
that all derivativo entities taken* 'pav S 0 , apart from their real 
principle, arc non-existent, as the text says, A modification of 
speech, only a ♦change, a rximc, and tlie clay^is the only reality. 
The real nature of that spiritual reality is its nature unaffected 
by illusory adjuncts, its nature hh no longer an object of such 
ideas as those o^ existence and non-^^isteuce. The real nature 
is to be recognised in both cases, that in which it seems to have 
illusory adjuncts, and that in which it is seen to have none. 

To return to the text. 

When all the desires are unloosed whcch lay witliin his hecart, 

, then the mortal becomes , immortal, and partakes in the 
ultimate spiritual reality.’' 

* It is not "in the soul, says Sankaracharya, but in the heart 

• , that the 'desires reside. Let these be quenched, and all the 
ties to transmigration cease like an expiring lamp, arid the soul par- 
ticipates in the spiritual reality, hecomes the impersonal Self. 

When, all the tifs of his Ircart to this life are broken, then tli9 
mortal becomes imm^adal, such is the teaching. 

** A hundred and one are the arteries of she heart. One of these 
issues out through the head. Going upwards hy that artery he 
goes to immortality. The others proceed in all directions.” 

The coronal artery, is the passage by which the spirit 

of the votary that lias added some knowleilge, not the intellectual 
intuition, to his worship of the divinities, ascends by the northern 
path, by way of the snn, to#thc sphere*' of Brahma, there to enjoy a 
relative eternity, to abide in liappiness till the next universal col- 
lapse. 
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‘'Of the size of a thumb, the Self, the soul within all beings, is 
• ever seated iu the heart of men. Let hiu^ patiently extricate 
it from the body like the pith out of ii reed. Let him know that 
to be the pure, the irnAiortal. Let h>m know that to be the 
pure, the immortal. , • 

^ jSo Nachiketas when he'^had received this science delivered by 
the Death-god, and the articulate r.ule.of union, passed into 
the impersonal spiritual reality, was })assionless, immortal. ' So 
will it be with any otlierthat knows the spiritual reality. 

May God preserve us both, may God reward us both. May wo 
both gain power together. Alay that which we have gone over 
be glorious. May we never feel , enmity against each bther. Om. 
Peace ! peace ! peace T' * 

Tlius closes the Katha Upanishad with ,thc promise of peace 
and the loosing of the hearts tics, so soon as tho soul learns its 
true nature, and abides in it. As ‘Fichte says. ‘‘'I’lio ties by 
which my miiM was formerly united tb this world, and by whose* 
secret guidance I followed all its movements, are for ever sundered, 
and I stand free, calm and immovable, a uni verso to myself. 
No longer through my atfoctious, but by my eye alone, do I ap- 
prehend outward obje^its and am connected with them ; and this 
eye it elf is purified by freedom, and looks through error and 
deformity to the true and beautiful, as upon the unruffled surface 
of water shapes are more, purely mirrored In* a milder light. 
My mind is for ever closed against embarrassment and perplc-xity, 
against uncertainfy, doubt and anxiety ; — my heart against grief, 
repentance, and desire.” 

The text which will be r>ext presented to the reader is that of tiho 
second and third sections of the ^\iittiriya Upanishad, an Upani- 
shad which belongs, as its name imports, to the Black ynjiirvcda. 
The first section, the Sikshavalli, treats of tliti^iuitiation^ind purifica- 
tion of the aspirant to liberation from metempsychosis^. The liyn^, 
ia which it celebrates the monosylable OM has been given in 
the former part^)f this Article. The second j^nd third sections, tho 
Bralnnanandavalli and the Bhriguvalli'aro important as describing 
the order in which the constituents of the lyiiverse emarjated out of 
the illusorily limited spiritual reality, the five successive involucra, 
Wrappers of the soul, and the scale of heatitfides in tho several 
spheres of fruition. The scale of beatitudes is given in the same 
Words also iu the Brihadarauyaka ^paui.sfiad. The second and 
third sections of tlie Taittiriya Upanishad contain many of the 
t^xts most frequently quoted in the writings of tho Indian school- 
One such is the text with which the Brahmanandavalii 
opens. It is this. 

(II ) xie that knows the impersonal Self attains the^ ultimate 
leality. Therefore this liik has been pronounced': Truth, 
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knowledge, infinity, is the impersonal Self. He that knows this 
Self seated in tl^p* infinite ether in the cavity of the heart,* has 
fruition of all desird^ together with the omniscient impersonal 
spirit.’' • 

The end of this knowledge of the impersonal Self is the cessation 
of the cosmical illusioji, or a final period to all transmigratory expeiU 
eiK^. The peison«il Setf on learning its true nature as the uiuUffi ^ 
enced spiritual reality, attains to that reality, to unity with the 
impersonal Self that is exempt from all experience of metempsy- 
chosis. *To pass to the farther* side of this experience, this is the 
highest aiip of “ The whole earth, to quote Hume, who paints 
the loko^man in colourU that will not satisfy the Indian aspirant to 
liberation till w*e add that it is the lot of the soul in a ceasole.ss 
series of embqdiments, ‘‘<s cursed and polluted. A perpetual ^ViU’ 
is kindled amongst all living, creatures. Necessity, hunger, want, 
stimulate the strong and .courageous ; fear, anxiety and tenor 
agitate the weak and infirm. The first entrance into life gives 
anguish to the new-born infant and to its wretched parent ; weak- 
ness, impotence, distress, attend e*ach stage of that life ; and it is 
at Vast finished in agony and horror.’' This is^much the same pic- 
ture as that the Indian wrifers present, but they expect the same 
experiences again and a^ain. The \vhole series of transmigratory 
experiences, says^ Sapkaracharya is one of birth, decay and deatli, 
hunger and thirst,* and sorrow and despair janma/jard mamnCm- 
ndyd'pipdsdsokct'niohdnvitah scwisdra/i. “ But though Hume pro- 
ceeds, the external insults from animals, from men, from all tlio 
elements, which assult us form a frightful catalogue of woes, tliey 
are nothing in comparison of those whieV. arise within ourselves, 
frwn the distempered condition of our mind and body. How many 
lie under the lingering ^torment of diseases ? Hear the pathetic 
'mcration of great pOet. 

Intestiue stone and ulcer, colic-pangs, 

Demoniac frenzy, moping melancholy, 

And moon-struck madneija, piuiug atrophy, 

LVnasmus wi(le-« astiug pestilence. 

Dire was the tossiinp, deep the groans ; Despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch. 

And over them •vriumpliant Death his dart 
Shook, but delay’d to strike, tho’ oft invok’d 
With vows, as thgir chief good and final hope. 

Were a stranger to drop, dh a sudden into this world, I woula 
show him as a specimen of its ills, a hospital full of diseases, » 
prison crowded with malefactors and debtors, a field of battle strew - 
ed with carcases, a fleet foundering in the ocean, a nation 
ing under tyranny, famine, or pestilence. To turn the joyous 
life towards him, and give him a •notion of its pleasures, wmm 
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should I conduct liim ? To a ball, to an opei;iL to court ? He might 
justly think that' I was only showing him a diversity of distress 
and sorrow. Pleasure scarcely in one[ instance is ever able to 
reach ecstacy and rapture : and in no one inslanoc can it con- 
tinue for any time at its liiglnSst pitch and altitude. The spirits 
evaporate ; the nerves relax ; the fabric is disordered ; and the 
enjoyment quickly dogeneratea into fa’tiguo ancf uneasipess. i5ufc 
pfiiii often, good God, how often, rises to torture and agony, 
and the longer it continues, it becomes still more genuine agony 
and torture. Patience is exhausteq ; courage danguish&s ; me- 
lancholy seizes us ; and nothing terminates our lAisery but the 
removal of its cause, or another event which is the sole cfire'of all 
evil, but which, from our natural folly, we regard with still greater 
horror and consternation.” 

" Nothing terminates our misery but tlic removal of its cause.” 
So too the liidJan mystic, but for him* its cause is the illusion** 
which has overspread the impersonal Self from all eternity. Let 
the aspirant to release from misery learn that he and all other 
individual scnticiicies arc but particular manifostaiions of tho 
universal soul, and that that universal, soul or God is but irho 
impersonal Self overspread witli the self-projected illusion, and 
tlms conscious of a seeming twofold order of subj^jets and objects 
made up of pleasures, pains^and indolences. Let him but recognise 
liLs undiffcreuced nature and he shall recover it. Through 
every star, through every grass-blade, and most tli rough every living 
soul, the glory of a present God still beams. But nature which 
is the time-ve.'^ture of God, and reveals him to the wise, liides him 
from the foolish.” On the ri^e of true intellectual intuition all 
the things of experience, the world* of semblances shall pass awayl 

Oil the rise oPtrue knowledge the soul is, Again the miditferenced 
existence, intelligence, beatitude. This is the only true and , 
imperishable, for which the soul yearns even from its inmo.st 
fiepths ; all c|^e is more appearance, ever* vanishing, and ever 
roturning in a new semblance.” • 

The soul is that ultimate spiritual reabty, now cap it* he said 
to regain it, to recover what it is? It is recovered, says Sankara- 
oliarya, by seeing it, by knowing it. In its ^inlinary experiences 
h has lost itself identifying itself with that which it i.s not, witli its 
kmporal vestiA’Cs, its illu.sory envelopments? The individual Self 
seeking to regain its impersonal unity, is, as Nrisinhasarasvati says, 
hhe one looking for a necklace which he has about his neck, 
^’liich ho thinks he has lost,’ and for t,he loss of which he is 
oi/itressed. So long as he is terrified by the miseries ^yhicll await ' 
han-smigrating personality iu this unreal world, he is tremldiiig 
^ his own shadow. His affliction ceases when he learnt his real 
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nature, his fears ceas^ when he learns the unreality of all that 
seems to he around him. From the true point of view to be 
reached by abstraction car'*ied to it farthest, the implication of the 
personal Self in the seemin^ order of things, and its extrication 
from it, are alike unreal, To return lo the text. 

From this sanio* spiritual reality, the ether emanated, from 
^ ether air, from air fire, from fire water, from water earth, from 
earth plants, from plants food, from food the reproductive 
principle, from that man ' This is man as made up of tlie 
extractive matter of food*.” 

This is fiian.^tlie highest of sentiencies or individual selves, as 
clotiieci irfthe food-made wrapper, annamayahom, the nutrimetiti- 
tious involxicvuHn, the visible external organism. This passage 
is the classical passage as regards the five successive vestures of 
transmigrating sentiencie.s, Each outer iiivolucrum, is to he 
Vcsolved into that whicli lies next within till ' the aspirant 
has jTassed tlirongli eacli in meditation so that he reaches that 
which lies l)eyoMd, the ultimate spiritual reality. These live 
involiicra are thus presented, to quote Sankar3charya, tha^ they 
that aspire to see the » ultimate reality ‘‘as the innermoflt 
Self, may pass through them In order, from the nutrimcnlitions 
sheath to the sheath of bliss, until they arrive at it. Tlio tivo 
wrappers are to h€ {called oiBf one afte|; another, as in stripping 
a grain of rice of its successive envelopments. 

“ Of this this is the head, this the right wing, this the left wingj 
this the middle, tliis the tail, the support. Therefore there 
is thi.s memorial verse : From food i.t is that living creatures 
spring, all that dwell upon* the earth, that live by food. 
And at the last they return into food again. For food is 
the eai’Kcst of alf /;reatures, and it is therefore called the 
, , panacea.” 

Here we seem to liave a glimpse of the circulation of matter, lo 
proceed : ' _ . . 

Tliey , obtain aJJ food, yfho revere tlie spiritual reality m 
food.* For food is the earliest thing of things created, and 
it is called the panacea. From food all cieatures spring, 
and born they ‘grow by food. «It is eaten by them and 
it eats them. Therefore it is called food.” 

‘‘ Within this same body whicl^is made of the extractive mattoi 
of food, there is another, an inner body, made of the vital au'f, 
the respiratory involucnim. With it the outer frame 
filled. This is in the form of man, of human shape as mould- 
ed in the form of man. Of this the breath is the lic^^* 
the pjirvadiug vital air is tl,»e riglit wing, the descending 
vitaz air is the left wing, the ether is the middle, the earth is 
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• the tail, the support. Therefore there i^thls memorial verse : 
Breath it is ‘that the gods breathe a(ier, and men, and cattle. 
For breath is the life^of all that li^ie, and it is called the all- 
animating. Therefore they that revere the impersonal Self 
in the breath live the null life of man. This is the embodied 
soul of the nutrimentitious involucruYp,,* 

‘‘Within this same body which is made of the vital .airs there 
is another inner body made of the sensorium with it the 
respiratory involucrum is fillevi This also is in the form of 
man, of human shape ; as moulded in the form of ^an in 
the former. Of that the Yajush is, the heaH, the Rik the 
right wing, the Saman the left wing, the Brahnftinils the 
middle, the Mantras of Atharvan j^nd Angiras the tail, the 
support. Therefore there is this memorial verse \ From which 
words turn back with the thinking faculty not* reaching it. 
He that knows the beatitude of the spiritual reality never* 
fears. This sensorial involucrum Is the embodied sotJl of 
the respiratory involucrum.^ 

“ Within this same sensorial body there is another, an inner body ; 
the cognitional frame, with it the ,sensorial ftiame is filfed. 
This too is in the form of man, of human shape as moulded in 
the form of man in the former. Of this faitji is the head, 
justice the right wing, truth the left wing, irtiiou the middle, the 
intellect the tail, the support. Therefore there is this memorial 
verse : Knowledge it is that lays out the sacrifice, that performs 
the rites. Knowledge is worshipped by all the gods as the 
earliest *manifestatiQn of the spiritual reality. He that 
knows cognition as the spirftual reality, if he does not swerve 
from that, has fruition of all desires, after leaving all his im- 
perfections' in the body. This is tl\e.*embodied* soul of the • 
sensorial involucrum, ^ • * * 

“ Within this same cognitional body there is another, an inner 
body, tl^p envelopment of beatitude, with It the cognitional 
frame is filled, tliis too is in*the form 9! man, of human 
mould, as shaped after the human fashion of the cognitional 
involucrum. Of this tenderness is the head, joy is the right 
wing, rejoicing the left wing, bliss the*tniddle, the ultimate 
spiritual reality is the tail, the support. Therefore there is 
this men/orial verse : As non-existent tfhat man becomes, who 
thinks that spiritual absolute not to be. If he know what 
that sprltual reality is, then they know him to exist. This 
blissful case Is the embbdied soul of the cognitional involu- 
crum. . 

There now arise these questions; Does he that has not 
knowledge go after death to that sphere of spiritnal reality ? 

• Q 1 
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Or has he that' haa knowledge fruition of that sphere after 
death V 

The sequel of the Upaaishacl Is the reply to these questions, 
which the aspirant to eniancipatior. is supposed to put to 
his spiritual director, 'i’he world of appearances arose out of 
an impersonal Self* iiieyplkuhly over.spre.id witli ilhision, out of 
an ultimate spiritual reality iiito whicli he that surmounts the 
illusio i by the intellectual intuitioa, shall repass, never to return 
again. 

“ That iinpersoUal Self desired : Let me become many, let 
me pass into pliu'ality. -He contemplated rigorously, and 
upon that rigorous contemplation evolved all this universe, 
whatsoever is. Having created that, he entered into it. 
Having entered that, he becarao the limited and the unlimit- 
ed, the defined and the uudelined, underlying and not 
underlying, the cognitive and the incognitive, the true and 
the untrue, he became the reality, all tliis tliat is. Therefore 
they call this true. TherefCTe there is this memorial verse; 
Non-existent was this in the beginning. From that the 
existent proceeded. That made itselt. Therefore it is 
called self-made or holy, sidcrita. That which is holy is 
like taste, for a man on attaining taste becomes happy. For 
who could live, who breathe if in this ether there were 
not bliss? For this impersonal Self gives bliss. For when a 
man finds exemption from fear, a standing-place in this invi- 
sible, bodiless, undefined, unsupported, spiritual reality, bo at- 
tains to exemption from foar._ For ^dlen a man makes even a 
slight interspace in that, then fear comes upon him. Fear 
comes upon him that thus knows, that' thus reflects. There- 
fore there is this u.cmorial verse : In awe of this the wind 
blows, iu awo of this the sun rises. In awe of this speed 
Agni and ludra, and the death-god speeds, besides those 
other four," 

The desires aUributed fb the supreme spiritual reality ag 
associated with illusion,oto the univer.sal soul, are said by Sankaia* 
charya, to be not dt sire but contemplation, and to imply no 
wants unsatisfied, no incompleteness. It is not influenced hy 
them, as men are actuated by desire and aversion, but it sets 
them in operancy, that recopipenses may be meted out to tne 
intelligences about to be projected in accordance wdth their worKJ» 
in a former aeon. The world has had no beginning. There 
been an infinite progress of eeous. the universal spirit remains 
free knd uiiactuated by desires. The impersonal Self i8 sai 
0 become, multiform, to pass into plurality, by manifesting 
under name and form. These are illusory. It is only thuS tw 
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the* absolute spirit without parts cun bocoine many. Its multi- 
formity is like that of the ether which is "really undivided, and 
divided in appearance only*by the tiling^ placed in it. Name and 
form are so far real as they are Brahman, but Brahman is not 
name and form. It is, uinfcrmarne and form illusorily overspread 
upon it that the spiritual roaiity enters into an*apparent experience, 
iu which are subjects and objects, cognifioiis, ‘things naniealfle, 
and so forth, all which things have an existence sufficient to 
account for the action and passioiuof daily life, sufficient for the 
common sense of the many, insufficient^ to the knowledge of the 
reflective few. The universal soul, or God, cnttA-cd *upon self- 
coercion or rigorous contemplation, contemplated the fesliion in 
which ho should project the world, and having thus contemplated 
it, projected all the spheres of fruition to *be severally experienced 
by all transmigrating spirits, waking, dreaming, or in dreamless 
sleep, ill accordance with their works hi th(3 antecodnnt mou, and* 
existing in tiinv? and space, under name and form. After creating 
it he entered into it, entered yito the ether in the heart of all 
sentieucics. The omnipresent universal soul is limited in appear- 
ance only, as illiisoryy limited to this,or that inne.r faculty, Itke 
the one and undivided ether iu nuuty waler-juis, or like the one 
sun reflected upon many pools.* Thus entered it appears manifold 
as many seers, many hearers, many thinkers?, piany that know. 
The universal soul became the conscious, and the unconscious, 
the true, that \Vhich is true in the seeming experience of daily 
life, and tlie untrue, that which is untrue in the seeming experi- 
ence of daily* life. It the reality, that which absolutely js. 
When it is said that, tlii.s was fion-existeut in the beginning, it is 
intended to affirm that the spiritual reality was then uumanifeSt, 
Inul in it no distinctions of manifest naini^-^and iornijinot that the • 
ultimate principle is nonentity. Such are some .of Sankara-^ 
charya’s comments on this often-quoted text. To proceed. 

“ There is ^le following computation of Ix'atitudo. Let there he 
a youth, a good youth, instructed in tlio^ Vedas, himself an 
excellent instructor, of great fortitqdo and powpr.* Let all 
this earth for him be full of riches. This is tlio one huraau 
beatitu lo, A hundred* such human hfeatitndes are the one 
beatitude of the man that has l)Ocome a Gandharva, and 
also of th^G man learned in (lie Vedas, that is not stricken with 
desire. A linndred such beatitudes of the man that has he- 
come a Gandharva, are one beatitude of the divine Gandhar- 
▼as, and also of the m?in leained,in the Vedas, thal. is not 
stricken- with desire. A huiidri’d such beatitudes the 
divine Gandliarvaa are one beatitude of the fathers of nian- 
kiud in their long-lasting spliere, and also of the mail learned 
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in the Vedas md not stricken with desire. A hundred such 
beatitudes of ttie f<\thers of mankind in their long-lastina 
sphere, is one beatitude of the "gods born in the divine 
spheres, ‘and also of the man legirned in the Vedas and not 
stricken with desire. A hundred such beatitudes of the gods 
are the one beatitude of Indra, and also of the man learned 
in the Vedas and not stricken with desire. A hundred such 
beatitudes of Indra are one beatitude of Brihaspati, and also 
of the man learned in Uie Vedas and not stricken with desire. 
A* hundred* such b^mudes of Brihaspati are one beatitude 
of Ptaja^ati, andj,^so of the man learned in the Vedas and 
dot ''stricken with desire. A hundred such beatitudes of 
Prajapati dre one beatitude of the supreme spiritual essence, 
and als6 of the man learned in the Vedas and not stricken 
with desire. That samo spiritual reality is one and the same, 
when in the Purusha*, the image in the pupil «of the eye, and 
when in the sun. He that knows this renounces this world, 
and approaches the food-mjjde body, approaches this respira- 
tory involucrum, approaches this sensorial involucruvit 
approaches this cognitional involucrvkm, arrives at this 
involucrum of beatitude. Therefore there is this memorial 
verse : From which words ‘turn back with the thitjking 
faculty, not <>r6achiDg it. He thaf knows the beatitude of tlio 
impersonal Self fears nothing. Him the thought afflicts no 
longer, what good have I left undone, what evil have I 
done ? When a man knows this, these two, the good and 
‘ evil, strengthen his soul. Both these, the good and evil, 
strengthen his soul, when he*kuow3 this. This is the Upaui- 

‘ shad.” ‘ , r 

• The good ‘and evil, 'fcSankardcharya says, strengthen the soul ot 
«theman that* has risen to the intellectual intuition, inasmuch as 
they are seen to be only illusory modes, beneath which the spiritual 
reality abides the only" real existence. To him that knows the 
ultimate spiritual reality, theWtitude beyond duality, good and 
evil have loot their pow^r of generating misery, of leading to new 
embodiments. This is the ITpanishad, the science of the imperson- 
al Self, the mystery above all other knowledges, in which the 
supremo beatitude resides. The Bhriguvalli opens with the same 
benediction with which the Katha XJpauishad closed, a benediction 
of frequent occurrence in the Upanishads. 

“ Hari. OM. May God preserve us both. May God reward us not . 
May we both gain po.wer together. May that which we have 
gpne over be glorious. May we never feel enmity agams 
each.olher. OM. Peace, pea^e, peace.” , , 

Bhrigu, the son of Varunst, drew nigh to his 
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* and said : Teach me, holy Sir, the spiritual reality, Brahman. 
To him h*is father said this: /FooS, breath, eye, ear, 
the thinking organ, iSpeech. And .again he said to him : 
That from which tlie^e creatures proceeded, by which after 
proceeding from* it they* live, that to which they return again 
and into which they re-enter,— ^-seek *to know that, that 
is the spiritual reality. * * » ^ » 

Bhrigu performed self-torture, and, having performed it, he 
learned that food is the spirituai reality, for from food they 
arise and by food thus arisenHliiy live, to food the^ return 
again, and into it re-enter. After lej^ruing thfs hc^ again ap- 
proached his father and said : Teach me, holy Sir, tli^ spiritual 
absolute. Brahman. His father said ^ With feelf-coercion seek 
to know the spiritual reality. Self-coercing cohcentration is 
the spiritual reality. He performed self-coercioil and having 
performed it learned that breath the spiritual reality, for 
is from breath tliat these creatures proceed and by breath 
that after they have thus come forth they live, to breath that 
they return again and into it that they re-enter. 

After learning this he again approaplidd his fatheV Varuna *and 
said : Teach me, holy Sir, the spiritual absolute. His , 
father said : With self-coercion seek to know tlie spiritual 
reality. Self-coercing*conccntration is tfie* spiritual reality. 
He perform,ed self-coercion, and upon performing it learned 
that the sensory, the thinking faculty, is the spiritual reality, 
for it is from the sensory that theise creatures proceed and 
by the sensory thdTt thus, arisen they live, to the sensory 
they return and into it re-enter. 

After learnin'g this he again approached bis father ^Varuna, and^ 
said : Teach me. Holy Sir, the spiritual absolute, Brahman. His 
fatlier said ; With self-coercion seek to know the spiriWal 
reality. Self-coercing concentration is t^^e spiritual reality. He 
performed self-coercion, and upoa performing it learned that 
cognition is the spiritual reality, for fr^m cognition it is 
that these creatures proceed, from it tliat thus arisen they 
live, to cognition it is, that they retivn, and into it that 
tliey re-enter. 

After learnfng this he again approached his father Varuna 
and said: Teach me, holy** Sir, the spiritual absolute, 
Brahman. His father said: Witli self-coercion seek to 
know the spiritual reality. Self-coercing concentration is 
the spiritual reality. He performeS self-coercion, amf upon 
performing it learned that beatitude is the spiritual reality, for 
from beatitude it is tb^t tb^se creatures proceed, hy beatitude 
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that thus ariser^, .they live, to beatitude that they return 
and into it that tliey iie-eiiter. 

** This is the science thai Vanina gave and Bhrigit received, a 
science established in the supreme ether in the heart. He that 
knows this is firmly established, he' bec^hnes rich in food, a 
consumer of .food,- he becomes great in offspring, in flocks 
and herds and in spiritual power, and great in fame. Let 
him never revile food. Such is his observance. Water ig 
food, light the cater of^food. In water light is established. 
In light , water is «tab]ished. Therefore this food is estal)’ 
li shed In food. He that knows this food established in food 
is himself firmly established, he Ixjcomes rich in food, a con- 
sumer of food, he- becomes great in offspring, in flocks and 
herds, in spiritual power, and great in fame. Let him 
multiply food. That is his observance. The earth is food, 
ether the eater of food. In earth ether is i^stablished, in 
ether earth is established. Therefore this food is established 
in food. He that knows this food established in food, is 
himself firmly established, he becomes rich in food, a con- 
sumer of 'food, he becomes great in offspring, in flocks and 
her(].s, in spiritual power, and great in fame. Let him forbid 
none to enter his house. That is his observance. Let liim 
store up food in whatever way be can. They say to him 
that comes to the house, Tlie food is ready. If the feed he 
given from the first, then food is given to the giver from 
the first. If the food be given later, then food is given to 
the giver later. If the food is given last, then it is given 
to the giver last. Thus it is with him that knows this. 

“ Let him adpre the spiritual reality as that which is preservative 
in speech, as that ‘which is acquisitive and preservative in 
*■ the ascending and descending vital airs, as action in the hands, 
as motion in the feet. Such are the meditations on the 
spiritual reality as manifested in man. Let him next meditate 
upon' it as inaA'iifested in the deities. It is nourishment in 
tlie rain, in the lightning it is might. It is w^ealtli in flocks 
and herds, in the stars it is light, it is offspring, immortality, 
beatitude. In the ether it is all lie that adores it is the 
support of all, is .firmly established. Tie that adores it as 
greatness becomes great. * He that adores it as thouglit be- 
comes meditative. He that adores. it as that which Iminiii' 

ates, his desires are humbled. * He that adores it as the most 

powerful becomes moH powerful. lie that adores it as that 
into which things pass away, his enemies and rivals pen*^h; 
and kis brother’s sons, if he Iftite them, die. 
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« It is one and the same spiritual reality tlia^ is in the Purusha, 
the image in the eye, and in the suiv^’ 

Thus it is that the ultimate spiritual reality is to he meditated 
upon under all its manifestsjtiops in man and in nature. Under 
whatever manifestation the worshipper contemplates it to that 
manifestation he becaraes assimilated : 4am yafMd yaihopdsetd(% at 
eva bhavati ; but all such worship is relative to it only manifest- 
ed in the fictitious order, the world of unreality. 

‘'He that knows this, renounces this world and arrives at the 
food-made body, arrives at the frame made of th^ vital airs, 
arrives at the sensorial invohCcrum, arrives at the cognilional 
involucrurn, arrives at the involucritm of beatitude, and ex- 
patiating through these worlds, cnj()ying food» at will, and 
taking shapes at will, sings this song of universal unity ; 
Wonder, ^^vonder, wonder. 1 am food, I am food, 1 am food, 

I am the consumer of food, I am the consumer of food, I am 
the consumer of food. I aiu that which unites the two, I am 
that which unites the two, 1* am that which unites the two. 

I am the first avisen in the world, before the gotjs, the midst of 
immortality. He that imparts me preserves me. I as food 
consume the consumer of food. 1 am above all the world ■ 
with golden light. He that knows this becomes Brahman. 
May God preserve us both. May God reward us both. May 
both gain power together. May that which we have gone 
over be glorious. May wo never feci enmity against one 
another.’ OM. Peace, peace, peace/’ 

Thus ends the Taittlriya Upanishad. It has nothing of the 
poetical impressiveness of such Xjpauishads as tlie Mundaka and 
tlic Katha, and its two latter sections h^iYb been cx4dbited solely* 
oil account of the importance of tbeir matter, and. the frequency, 
with which they are cited in the writings of the Indian schoolmen. 
Combining tlfce several examples of tlie Upanisliads adduced in 
the present and in the former part oP this Articjle, the reader may 
perhaps obtain as clear and distinct a viejv of the e^liest Indian 
philosophy as the nature of its matter admits. It is tlie philo- 
sophy of a barbarous age and people. Its^prescntmciits are of 
purely historical value, and its occasional embellisbments are at 
the best ‘ barbaric pearl and gold/ * 

Historical interest the Upanishads have. They embody the 
earliest growths of Indian speculation, and it is out of their teach- 
apparently that Buddhism arose with its negation of any tran- 
scendent spiritual reality, and the substitution in place of that of a 
^oid or blank. They embody ^also one of the first efforts to 
^xplaiu world reflectively, to build up a complete and 
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coherent conception pf the whole of things, of man, of nature, and 
of the supernatural. ‘ 

The ancient Indian sages, as we hLve seen, like the Eleatics 
allow existence only to the one and immutable of reason, and re- 
fuse it to the many and the mutable^ ot expfjrience, and are like 
the Eleatics compelled, that they may save the phgenomenal order, 
to \3oncede,^8ome spurious and fictitious kind of being to the things 
of sense. The one and the constant is, exists, that is, in and 
by itself ; the manifold and t1v3 fluctuating is not, exists that is by 
and thrV)ugh another, and, oily, to use the Indian expression, as 
apparently^ outspread upon the real, fictitiously and fallaciously. 
From 'tlur standpoint of ‘philosophy the fluctuating are non- 
existent, from th^ standpoint of common sense they have a being 
sufficient to account for the action and passion of daily life, a con- 
ventional existence, Vydvaharikl aattd^ an unreal manifestation 
under names and forms. Jn this fictitious order of, experiences all 
souls save that of the purified seer are implicated. 

In identifying the one uniforip existence with the highest good 
the Indian sages proceeded in the same track as the Megarics. 
Id'honum sohim esse dict^bant quod easet umim et simile et idem 
8 empe 7 \ The attributes assigned by Parmenides to real being 
were by Euclid applied to the goodi The highest notions of man 
are but so many names for the one and only real good immutable 
and always uniform. In speaking of tiod, of intelligence, of rea- 
son, one and the same thing is indicated, namely, the good. The 
one existent, the good alone is, the generable and corruptible and 
mutable is not* ^ 

But it is as precursors of the Neo-Platonists that the ancient 
lildian theosophists are most noteworthy. In, the Upanishads we find, 
(in an immeasurably kjwer form indeed, for they had not the rich 
inheritance of, thoroughgoing analysis that the Alexandrians bad), 
tlie same identification of thought with existence, of the pure light 
of undifferenced cogniiion with the ultimate and uniform reality, 
the same procession from this of the pure intelligence and univer- 
sal soul, fhe^same purification of the intellect prescribed through 
subjugation of the body'and renunciation of the things of sense, 
the same aspiration Ijowards ecstatic re-union with, and re-absorp- 
tion into, the mysterious source of things. 

The philosophy of the Upanishads will be justly characterised 
if we apply to it the epithetfS which Archer Butler has bestowed 
upon the philosophy of Proclus. It is sublime : it is puerile. Js 
marked at once by sagacil^y and by poverty, by daring indepen- 
dence, and by grovelling superstition. Still it has this claim to 
veneration, that it publishes for the first time in the history ot 
philosoplfy, in its idea of Brahman, that mode of looking at tbe 
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things of experience in which their ultimate reality, tlieir innermost 
essence, at once concealed and revealc^d, neither thnt which 
knows nor tliat which is »k!iowo, but knowle 'oje or ihoii‘_;ht ius-. If, 
thot finds its higliest manifestation in the individual apd the common 
consciousness of maiikind: Wnd thus it is that in his linrhest 
moments man if ho will may feel ® 

A presence that disturl)s him with the joy* 

Of elevated tlioiights; a seiiao suhlinie 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose tiwelling is the light (►f setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and tlie living hir, 

And tlie blue sky, and in tlie mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit that impefa * 

All thinking things, all ohjecta of all thought, 

Aud rolls through all things. » 

A. E. GOUfcl,H. 
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Art. VII.— the j^ATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF BENGAL. 

A Statistical Account of Bengal. By .W. W. Hunter, B.A., llu. 
Director Ganeral of Statistics to the Government of India, &c, 
&c., &c. 20 volumes. London : Trulbner,^ind Co. 1875-1877. 

W E are of opinjon ^hat a Statistical Survey of the country 
. under the immediate authority of your Presidency avouKI 
be attended with much utility ; we therefore recommend proper 
steps to be taken for canytnj^ the same into execution. ” Tlm.s 
wrote, 6'ri the 7th January 1807, the Ilon’ble the (>ourt of Directors 
to the Gofernment at l^ort Wiljiam ; and on the 11th Septcmljcr 
of th(5 saTne year the Governor-General in Council issued elal)oral0 
instructions to Dr. Frapeis Buchanan Hamilton, who had been 
selected to uhdertake the Survey. His enquiries were to extend 
throughout the whole of the territories subject to the immediate 
' authority of the Presidency of Fort William, as «ivell as to tlio 
adjacent countries and to those petty States with which the Briti.sli 
Government has no intercourse. ,“In performing this duty, however,” 
the letter goes on, “ you are prohibited from quitting the Company’s 
tefitoiies, antVare directed’ to confine your enquiiios to consiiltiriij 
such of the natives of those countries as you may meet willi, or 
natives of the Piitish territories w»ho liave visited tlie countries in 
question.*' Thou 'follows a long dejailed list of subjects to 
examined *‘with as much accuracy as local circumstances Avill 
admit.” Dr. Buchanan Hamilton at once applied himself to Ihe 
work with the most conscientious energy ; and his Survey, Avliicdi 
extended over a period of seven years-, rejiulted in som'e ten tliousand 
pages of manuscript which were in* 181 6 carefully packed up in boxes 
and despatched to England. There it rested undisturbed until 1H3S, 
when tlie Gourt of IVtrectors informed the Governor-General m 
, Qouncil that- Mr. Montgomery Martin had been permittecl to 
inspect it with a view to publication. The result of Mr. Martins 
inspection was the publication of an account * of the (list nets 
of Behar, Patna^ Shahabad, Bhagulpur, Dinajour, Goraklipnb 
Purniab* Rangpur, an^l Assam, the latter being considered as 
a single District. This was the first attempt at a Statistical 
Account of Bengal*. The cost of /.he Survey during the seven 
years over which it extended, amounted to £80,000; nnil 
the result after the* expenditure by the East India Compnnv 
of a considerable further surn of money, and After a delay 
more than a-quarter-of a-century — was an account of nine 
tricts of the province. *To prepard a Gazetteer of the wholo 
India on this scale would cost not less than £*700,000 ; and at 
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« * * » 

sa lie rate of progress the work might be expected to be completed 
iij about eight hupdred 5 ^ears. 

The Court of Directors setuns to have fott that the results obtain- 
ed ill tliis effort were utteily dispropurtUiued to tlie expfuditAiro 
incurred, and it was appauentjy de<‘ided not to attDnpt again a 
dclailod, statistical sur’^ey of a single province. Tiic Company’s 
next move was in a different direction ; aiid.resuUed in the publi^a' 
tioii in 1854 of Thorntou’s Gazetteer*, a work which occupied several 
ytars in pieparation, and the compilation of which must have 
iinolved great labour. Tliis work is ’.so well known to every one 
who b/is had anything to do with India that it ibVpito unneces- 
sary for us in these pages to refer tait.s .shoritcomings. bhffico it to 
sav that even at the time of its appearance, it was not considered 
satisfactory, and, in a despatch dated 2Ut February 1855, the 
Com t of Directors pointed out some of the defects in the com- 
pilation. ^‘In some respects,” says theVlcspatch, the information 
“ from which life work was constructed was obsolete. Although * 
“of an official character, and probably accurate at tho period 
“ when it was furnished, the lapse v%f time, extending in .some cases 
“ to half a century, must have ctuised great alterations, and that 
“ which, when drawn *np, was a correct st^itemoi it ol‘ tho conditTon 
"of a distiict may, therefore, now be a very incorrect one.” And 
the Directors go on to requc.st Unit omissions may he supplied, 
riTors rectified, and new geographical, physical, anti statistical facts 
hioiiglifc to notice with a view to rendering the woik a faithful 
ugihter of the state of the country as at present existing. In 
onler that this might bo done, the different Indian Governments 
'vvro requested to send interleaved, copies of tho hook to the varioGs 
I'H-il authorities for the incorporaliov of corrections and addition.^, 
flio local admini«tratioii.«f, however, seem to have given up the task 
hi ilcspair and to have felt that tho werk of corredtiou would ' 
’loolve more labour than the re-writing of the book; and so fav •• 
wo have been able to ascertain, only one of them, the Govern- 
of the North-west Province.s, completed the revision. The 
‘'^upiGino Government and the Home authorities , probably Jiad the 
same misgivings as to the po.s.sibility of accomplish in^ the task 
^hey had imposed; at all events, neither of them pressed the 
inatter, and it Avas quietly alfowed to drop. But this agitation 
die waters had not been altogether AviUiout effect, and tiie 
hifDi’eut local Governments and Adiipinistrations hegmi to bestir 
h'eni.solves and to elaborate plans for obtaining stutUiical accounts 
llieir territories. It so gradually became evident that any such 
jGTne, to be practicable and satisfactory, Aiust take the Distiict 
basis and must deal systeilialicaily with the couiltry, 

* The first edition ia 4 vob. Dondon : AUeo, 
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part by part. Several of the local Governments commenced to 
act in this sense. Ii*1862, the Madras Government issued onlers 
for the conipilation of a scenes of ‘ District Manuals’ which were to 
be prepared by the locel officers, and were intended to exhibit tlio 
entire Presidency, District by Distrjpt, in minute detail ; luttr, 
Sir Richard Temple inaugurated the operations which produced 
tUe Distiict Gazetteers of the Central Piovinces ; and^ inoio 
recently, the Magistrates and Collectors of Eastern Bengal drew up 
a series of statistical reports^ of their respective Distiicts* The 
Supreipe Government adopted the same view of the requirenicuta 
of the case, aiid in May 1807 it suggested that a series of woiks 
simi^r J.o Sir Richavd Teurplc’s Central Provinces Gazetteers 
might with advitntage bo compiled for Bengal, the Punjab, Oiidli, 
Mysore, Cogrg, Briiislf Burrnah, and Haidarabad. This proposal 
W'ns appro.ved of by the Secretary of State for India, and, on the 
Ifith Octoi)er 1805, a circular letter was addressed to the varnns 
local Governments and Admii.istrations requesting them to take 
steps for the compilation of local Gazetteers. It at once hccainc 
appaicnt that in the larg^u* provinces, the wishes of the Sccretaiy 
of^Stato could tiot be earned out wiibout sgecial machinery, aud 
early in 1867 the Government of Bengal proposed to appoint, a 
special officer to superintend the collection of materials for a 
Gazetteer of ‘Beqgal. The Statistical Committee at Calcutta 
pointed out, wifh robuence to this proposal, that the sei vices of 
such an officer would eventually he reepdred t,o consolidate the 
Provincial Gazetteers to be furnished by the various local Govnii- 
inents. It suggested that a duly qualitied officer should at once 
be select('d fur the purpose, and .that, ][)ending receipt of further 
materials, he should he em[)loyed on the pn’paraliou of the boii' 
gal Gazetteer. The t;esult of all this is Hesh in the memory of 
our readeis. Lord Mayo’s Government took eneigetic action 
i\i the maltef and decided upon the creation of a Department (f 
Statistics which v/as accordingly established with Dr. W. 
Hunter at its bead. Vlie Ggvorument of India at the same time 
urged tRe n(;C('SHity of immediate steps being taken for ensuring" 
some unifo'imir.y of phfu in tlie Gazetteers of the various 
vinces with the vii^w of hereafter consolidating the whole lutoa 
Geiioial Gazetteer of India.” 

We have thus bijefly sketched the history of some of tlio 
efforts made since the heginnkig of this ceiilury to obtain tiust- 
worthy informal ion legaidiiig our territories in India, with tnc 
object of enabling our leaders to foim a more coirect and 
qnate judgement of the* work which has been done since 
The first fruits of the Statistical Department established by 

* rritwfud lUads of the Mutory and of ih Divmo'^h 
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Mayo are before us In tliese twenty volumes containing Dr, 
Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal; aiAl'it woulil not be pos- 
sible to form a just esti^iate of the votue of this work without 
ivfereiico to tlie circumstances under Avhioli it has been compiled, 
and to the results hitliert>*> qbtainod in the same dfrection. One 
of Dr. flunter’s fiist duties as Director-General of Statistics 
was to find out wh.at bad already been, don^ — to discover ^he 
causes of the failure of early attempts — and to avoi^ the rocks 
on Avhich previous workers liad foundered. He did tliis, and laid 
down a very carefully considered pbin which be has followed with 
such complete success that it is not too mneh'ty say that the 
nppearance of this Statistical Account of iiengal luark^ an era in. 
tilt* history of British rule in India. 

For our present purpose Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s laborious com- 
pihition, and Thornton’s Gazetteer, may be taken as tj’pical works, 
and as fairly representing the best that had been done in the way 
of rendering ^available to the ptiblic a more accurate knowledge* 
of this part of India, prior to 18G0. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s ^ 
Avoik had three seiious defects.’ In the first place, it was on no 
fixed scale ; and no attempt seems to have been made to estimate 
liow much space could be reasonably iilllotted to eitch subjectraud 
Bistrict, or to calcidate how many volumes it is possible for a ^ 
man to write or for tlie public *to read, within^ tlio oi dinary span 
of life.” In the second phwc, the work was not* based upon any 
})reluninary systematic organization, and the compiler bad not 
the benefit of any regular collaboration. And, in the third place, 
Br. Buchanap Hamilton had no system for arianging his materials 
and rendering the results of tiis survey available as they Were 
obtained. Thornton labonrCvl under even greater disadvantages, 
and the causes of his' failure lie on thesiuface. He ha<l never 
even vi.sited India ; ho had no thorough knowledge df the relative* 
ini[)()i'tance of the places lie described ; and be was depeiideiit^ 
as we have seen, on information sometimes as much a.s half-a- 
ceiitury old~in a word, lie attempted, wiial; was under the cir- 
^’uiii.^iances, a manifest impossibility.^ , • 

* We would have it understood, by Dr. Kdwaid nalfour (1856;] 

i;,r -,11, that these eiititfisms to which for* the sake of brevity we 
am ill no way inconsistent with great have purposely not referred. Dr. 
iitiiriii’iif j()(i, am] thorough nppiecia- Jiiiohanan^ Hamilton and Mr. Ihoin- 
hon of the energy and patience which t^n both worked under the instruc- 
tive been shown in the compilation turns of Government ; they both dis- 
'iswHl.ifthe Works specially referred played great energy and talent, and 
ti', as of' other.s of their class [such di<l all that men, handicapiied as they 
^he East India Gazetteer, bv Walter were, tould do. But none^ the less 
^honiltoQ (18-28); the Gazetteer of on this account were then- works 
^uthern India^ by Pharoah and Co., failures. 

‘Wdras (1855) ; and the Cyclopcediaoj 
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A study of the causes of these failures, then, showed that tlie 
compilation of a Statwiical account of even a single Indian pto- 
vince was beyond the po^wer of any one man, however able ; (hat 
to succeed at all, such a«work must beVlone on a welbconsidcrod 
scale; and tlist the treatment of thecVarious Districts must lie 
imiform. It showed fnrtlier that an oxce*ssive*concentration and in- 
adequate disrrittntjon of work were as fatal to success as the 
opposite e^tiemes of excessive distiibntion and insufficient con- 
centration. Practically, what was required was one central con- 
trolling mind with a capacity for extensive and detailed organiza- 
tion ; wfth a kifowledge of (be country; and with a power of 

distinguislikig (^10 rela(i\;e importance of the subjects to be do dt 
with in* a Ihizettoer— -with the sense of proportion, in short. TI03 
result, so far as it^is yet yisible, has shown very clearly, that. Dr. 
Hunter possesses in an eminent degree the rcqusite qualifications. 

His jilan f)f procedure catf best be told in Ids own words in 

the preface to the first )?olume of the work before us. “It 

was found neccs.sary/’ bo says, in the first place, to provide 
'that the materials collected J>y each of the Local Govern- 
ments sliould afford a common basis for the comparative 
statiMics of tlits country, *vben eventually cofisobdated into the 
one final work for all Indi«a. In the second place, to devifO 
* measures for ensuring the compilatiftn of the materials they ob- 
tained within a ivftsonahle time, and, on a uniform plan. Tho 
District foiras the administrative unit in India and I took it 
as the unit of the Statistical survey in the work of collecting 
tho materials ; tho Province forms a laige administrative entity, 
and* was taken as tlie basis of the organizition for compiling 
the materials wh( 3 n obtained. Witfi a view to securing uniformity 
in 'the materials, I drew up* under (he orders of Goveni- 
inent, six series of •J^ading quesr.ions,* illustrating the 
tppograpliical, .ethnical, agricultural, industrial, administrative, 
medical, and other aspects of .an Indian District, which might 
serve as a basi.s for tho investigations throughout all India. With 
a view to securing certainty of execution, provincial editors were 
appointed,*eavJm'f whom jvas made responsible for getting in 
returns from the District <>fficers within the territory assigned to 
him, supplementing fliern by iiiformfttion from the heaJs of 
Departments and local sources, and working them up into the 
Statistical Acc<mnt or Gazeitej^u- of the Province. In this way 
the unpaid co-opeiation of the whole body of officers tbrougdu’i'l' 
the two hundred and twenty-five Districts of India was enlisted, 
the best local knowledge was brought to* bear, and in each Province 

♦ Subs(‘qnenily circulated to the of Heads of Inforniatiou reqniied 
Local Goversments under the title fiJr the Imperial Gazetteer of ludw." 
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there was an editor directly responsible for Qip completion of the 
Provincial Account on a uniform plan and ‘within a rcnsonalde 
time. The supervision of* the wliole reaied with me, as Director- 
General of Statistics to the Government of India 
The result, so far a« Benga) is concerned, is before us, and we 
must now proceed to give some accoiint of these twenty volumes. 
They deal with the following Districts and States : — , * 

VOTj. VOL. 

I, Tho 24 Pargan^s aud the * X. Darjfling, Jalpaiguii and 
Sundarbaiis. Kuch licbar Stall# 

TI. NadiyA and .lessor. XT. Patna aiitv»Sajaii. 

III. Midiiapnr, Hiigli and Howrah. , XI I. /Tav& and Slialiahad. 

IV. Bardwdn, 13ii bndai aud Ilau- XIII. Tirl)nt and (’liaiupa'^in. 

kind. XI V. ^Biiagalp'hr and the Santal 

V. Dacca, ndka'*ganj, Faridpur 1‘arganas. » 

and Maitnansinh. ,XV. Moiiijliyr and»Piirniali. 

VI. Chittagong Hill d’lacts, Chitta- XVI. H.izani»agh and Lohardaga. 

gong, *Nodklidll, Tipperah, XVII. Smehhtiin, (dintid Nagpnf 

and ilill Tipperah Stale. Tnbutaiy Slates, and 

VIT. Maldah, Rangpur and Diiidj- . Maiiblidm. ' 

pur. *XVTTT. Cuttack and Rahasor. 

VHl. Pdjslidlii and Bogiii. XIX. Puiiaiidtlie Orissa 'jjibii- 

IX. Murshiddbiid and Pabiid. tary Statt^s 

XX. Fislieiios and Botany of 
* Bengal ;^ai]d General Index. * 

The accotmts are all frarped on one uniforni flclieme, the same 
points being referred to in the sarno order in each account, a plan 
hy whicli any one who lias constantly to consult the work will 
he a great gainer. Tlie topographical aspects of the District 
are first deaft with ; its geographical situation is defined and* its 
area atid boundaries are giver/. ^ Then follows a description of 
the physical features and scenery of the tract — its liills and forests 
and canals and rivers — river-tiaffic, draina,gi^-lin(‘s, nirAsh reclama-* 
lion and cultivation, fi>heries and fishe.s, mineral and jmiglo 
products, and, concluding tire first section of tho account, a notice of 
the FitrcR Ni^turaa of the Districjt, with staftstics, whcrij they are 
ftvailahle, showing the loss of life causes by wdhj-liea.sls and .snakes. 
Tile second section is devoted to tlie people. An histowcaJ skctcli is 
fust given of any early attempts at the enumeration of tlie popu- 
■» * 

The above narrative is aa nccurnto IlaidarabEjil Assigned Di-stricts (the 
coinpreiienaive sketch can be bierars) were commenced and practi- 
^1^‘hle wifliout going into \ery minute caily done before the introduction 
««t(ila. Thus iu one Presidency, of the system above described. Again, 

^ adras, a more elaborate system of with regard to Native States, consi- 
separate District Accounts has been deratidh.s of public policy have 
‘^«opted; while the Gazetteers of rendered anything like rigid uni- 
p® of the minor administrations^ formity in my demands f<y iuforma- 
Central Provinces] and of the^ tion impracticable. 
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latton ; and this is followed by a very full account of the Census of 
1872 — the agency eftiplQj^ed for the work, the manner in which it 
was done, and the result^. These are given in much detail and are 
elucidated by* means of tables showing for each sub-division and 
thdna of the District the area in squareimileq, the number of villao^g 
and of houses ; tlie number of persons per square mile, per vilhign, 
aftd per house. The popuTation is next classified according to sex 
aud age ; llie ethnical divisions of the people are noted ; al)origiiial 
and hill tribes and semi-Hinduised aborigines receive special atten- 
tion, their habits and customs being described ; and an exhaustive 
list of Hiijdu tastes is given, with the number of persons belongiug 
to eaoh aaste, and its re'lative rdnk in the social scale. In Districts 
which receive immigrants or supply emigrants, the number of 
these and their places oV origin or destination are mentioned. The 
religious divisions of the people are next given ; the relative number? 

, of Hindus and Muhammadans ; the different sects of the Musahnia 
community, the number of Christians, native and other, aud tlie 
results of Missionary efforts; and special accounts are given of ?iiy 
religious sects or movements peculiar to the District. The div’sioa 
of**he populat^ion into urban and rural is also npticed, and is followed 
by an enumeration of the toi/ns and villages classified according to 
their population. The chief towns, are then noticed in detail ; their 
geograpliical sifiyition is marked ; their population analysed ; and 
their chief features descrilied with special regard to any connection 
they may have had with the history of the J)istrict or of the Pro- 
vince. Places of historical, religious, antiquarian, or other interest 
fofm subjects of special notice. The village institutions and officials 
next come under review ; and the* second section of each District 
account ends with a description af the material condition of the peo- 
ple. The dr^s of the x^ell-to-do tradesman, Iiis food, his dwelling and 
its furniture, are all described and contrasted with those of theordi- 
‘ ifary cultivator. The accounts of the ceremonies performed on occa- 
sions of both marriagq and death, of the games and amusements of 
the people, of the conveyanc«s used by the better classes, and many 
other details give ?in insight into the every-day life of the popula- 
tion which fhe ordinary Veader has hitherto had no means of obtain- 
ing. The third sectiou deals with the agriculture of the District, and 
this portion of each account in these volumes naturally begins with 
rice, the great staple of Bengal. In each case the various rice crops 
are enumerated ; the mode oMsultivation and the times of sowing 
and reaping of each are given in detail, and even the names of the 
plant at the different stages of its growth, and the chief preparations 
made from it have not been omitted. The other cereal crops of the 
District are next noticed ; green crops, fibres, fruits, vegetables, 
misceihufeous crops follow, special prominence being given to such 
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important crops as jute, opium, indigo, cottor\, &c., in Districts 
ill which they are* cultivated. Statistics are ubxt given showing tlio 
area under cultivation ; the area which ifj cultivable but not culti- 
vated and the out-turn of the dillerent crops. The rates of rent in 
the different pargaitds.nre next set forth ; and the cost of labour and 
|irice of food-grains at present ruling are contrasted with those 
which have obtained in times past. Notliiug that* can be, of interlSst 
or use to any one desiring to study the agricultural aspects of 
the Districts is forgotten ; the condition of the peasantry, their cattle 
and domestic animals, and the instruments which they use tij^till tlie 
iiclds, are all described ; the weights and measures of the Dis- 
trict, the amount of spare land in it* the manures in use^and the 
crops for which they are required, the mode of irrigation employed, 
the rotation of crops followed, wlien there is any, are all referred 
to. The land tenures, which are dealt with in this section of the 
District accoiuvts, receive very special attention, and not only are • 
any tenures peculiar to the District specially explained, but the 
whole system of tenures in vogue ip each District is given in great 
detidl. 

The fourth section of each Statistici),! Account *is devoted* to 
Naturil calamities, blights, droughts, tioods and famines; and, in 
coiiiiectiun ivith the last-named calamities, Dr. Hunter’s valuable 
sNstoiu of Famine warnings is incorporated in itho work. The 
iie.xt section gives an account of the means of communication, 
llie piincipal imt\iufactures, the Commerce and Trade of the Dis- 
liicr, local institutions, printing-presses, newspapers, &c. The 
next portion contains the administrative statistics ; and the conclixi- 
iiig part is devoted to the metdbrological and meilical aspects of 
the District, cjimate, temperature, rainfalls, prevailing winds, 
eiulemic and epidemic diseases, native ,*medical practitioners 
{I'lihirdjs) and their mode of treatment, indigenous* drugs, char;- , 
table dispensaries, sanitatiou and conservancy, and vital statistics. 

This ineagKo skeleton of the contents of a District-account, al- 
though it occupies more than two pages*of our spqce, affords noade- 
Tnite notion of the aniouut of information giyen in this ehiborateand 
)et strictly condensed work. Taking up a volume * absolutely at 
lioidom, we turn, for example^ to the second la!>t section referred to 
above — that wliich relates to the administrative statistics of the 
l*r»t Distiict treated of (U^jshahiJ— and we*fiud the following in- 
flation. 

fhe changes whicli have taken place in the jurisdiction of the 
^;hstnct siuGG the accession 6f the East India Company to the 
of Bengal in 1765 are carefully recorded. Tables are 

Ylll, one of the smallest ui> the twent3% contaiuiug atfCouiits of 
the DisUicts of 11‘j-^halu and Dogui. 

S 1 
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given showing the revenue and expenditure of the district for each 
of the years 1703-0t,*^85p-51, and 1870-71 ; and? the rates which 
are appended to these tabjes enable the, reader to see at a glance 
which of the e^n tries arc mere items of account. The net revenue 
and expenditure are thus obtained, awd *j-hc causes of increase and 
decrease are explained. 'J'he land tax which, throughout Bong d, 
fortns ])Y far the nfost in'ipoJ'tant item of revenue, receives special 
detailed uo'tice, and very interesting figures are given showing the 
extent to which sub-division ..of estates has increased during the 
last quarter-of-f^-century. The op^nations of the Kent Law of 
Bengal (A^t X« of 1850) is next referred to, aud the number of 
reiit-sviitsrdnstituted under the ‘p^'ovisious of that Act or of sub- 
sequent laws ba/eed upon it are given, since 1861”G2. The in- 
creased extent to which {lerson and property are protected is next 
exhibited hy giving the numbers of magisterial and of revenue and 
.civil courts in the District® in 1791, 1800,1850, 1SG9 and 1871. 
Tlie subject of police protection comes next, and, passing over the 
• history of early grants for police purposes, wc come to a succinct 
account of the existing police organization, the num])er of thduai 
aud their nam^s, the strength, in detail, of thc^ three Police foiccs 
(the Regular Police, the Alimicipal Force, aud the Village Watch) 
the total cost of each of these forcQS and the proportion of police 
to the area and Jto« the population. The working of the ])olico 
follows, aud a mass of statistics is gi^cn showing tlie number of 
cases, ‘cognisable’ aud ‘ non-cogiiisable,^ conducted by the police; 
tlie proportion of false cases and of convictions ; tlic proportion of 
convicts to the population of the district^; and an elaborate aiiii- 
lysis and classification of the crime.? of which the convicts were found 
guilty. The jail statistics of the District aro next given niid 
p analysed, aiiftl among the points specially noted are the following : 
^the number of jails, anef details regarding each, average jail popn- 
'jation, sanitary condition of jails and statistics of jail morta- 
lity, cost cf maintaiiv.ng the prisoners, amount realized by jail 
manufactures aud industries. Educational Statistics come next 
and are’giyen in^ minute detail. Tabular returns exhibit the 
number of dovernment,*aided, and unaided schools ; the number 
of pupils in each ; 4lie cost of each to Government ; and the 
amount realized by fees and private contributions. All these 
statistics are carefully ^analysed and commented on. Tlie ' 
statistics of the District follovf*; and this section ends with a in 
description of the political divisions sub-divisions’) and a list 0 
the fiscal divisions (pc/. of tire District with their area m 
acres^and square miles ; the number of estates in each ; and the hu >' 
ordinate judge’s court to which each is subject. Tiiis ^ 

contents^f one section of a disti'ict-accouut, taken up liajduiiJ^i^ 
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represents the manner in whidi the other sections of this 
and of all the (Tther Districts are treated ;%ur object in "iving 
it in such detail is to* show how daborately tlie work has 
been done. ^ 

But, while no matepal pMrifc on which information was available 
has been left untouched, Dr. Hunter has managed to avoid the 
fatal error of undue elaboration; and indeed •this was his only 
chance of success. On that rock Dr. Buchanan Hamilton struck 
cand foundered, and Dr. Hunter has, very wisely profited by the 
warning and steered clear of it. It would perhaps haye been 
more satisfactory to Dr. Jfunter if the account 4iad,bcoii even 
fuller than it is, but there can'* be little doubt thaW had the 
Director-General of Statistics given way to the very natural 
impulse to elaboration, his unfinished worI\^ would have been added 
to the list of failures which precialed jt. * 

As it is, thp work is one of which rwiy man might be proud,, 
and which very few men in India could have done. It has 
occupied seven years in compilation, or the same time as was spent • 
on Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s suivey, which supplied matciials for 
an account of nin^i Districts only. To say thaf the woi is 
faultless would bo to credit Dr. Hunter with having performed 
an impossibility: to say that it, is remarkably free from provontable • 
error is to do him scanty justice. “ 1 beg,” wvitps Dr. Hunter in 
his preface, “ that those wilo como after me may, in improving 
“ on my work, i»emcmber tho conditions under which it has been 
“ done. When it was commenced six years ago, no one knew 
precisely the population of a single District in Bengal; and jthe 
“ Departments of Government were wont to base their estimates 
“ on separate and often widcly-iliscrcpant estimates both as ‘to 
“the number^ of the people and the ayea of i(^ territory.”^ 
When we remember, in addition to a?!' this, the great extent 
of tho country dealt with in these volumes, the divefse 
nationalities, of which its inhabitants arQ composed, and the 
extreme difficulty in getting work* of this kind done at all 
in India, we admit that we are astonished at Hiis rcsul? of seven 
years’ work. It would be possible, no* doubt, to pick holes in 
isolated portions of this worlj, as of every otlmr work of a similar 
kind which has ever been published ; but that is a task which 
've shall leave to those to whom it may be congenial. It is 
enough for us that we have here forHhe first time, a trustworthy, 
intolligent, and interesting account of each District of the principal 
Province of India. The va?lae of tho work as a wliole, so far 
^nrpasses any trifling defects in the details of its executioi) that 
have, no eye for these when we look at that. The manner in 
'viiich Dr. Hunter has achieved this difficult task loAds us to 
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form liigh anticipations of the valno of the Imperial Gazetteer 
of India on which ha is at present engaged aud which we are 
promised in four years. In the meantirpe he deserves tlie grateful 
thanks of both England and India for this first instalment of 
his work — a fnarvel of industry an^l Organization of which, as we 
have said, any man might bo proud. It eclipses even Dr. Hunter’s 
other splendid literary performances; and will, with the works 
which are to follow it, form a lasting monument of the Govern- 
ments of India and Bengal to vv hose liberal enterprise and judg- 
ment it owes its inception. 
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Our Trip to Burihah. * By Surgeon-General Gorclou, M. D., c. B. 
London : Bailliere, Tindall & Cox. . • • • 

The Karens of the Golden Chersonese, London*: narrison, 
89, Pall Mall. 

The Ficus Elasiiea in British Burma. Rangoon : IJi’inted at 
tbo Government Press, 187G. » 

Wyllie's Essays on the External Policy of Indid.^ London : 
Smitii, Elder & Co. , 

A WRITER to tlie Calcutta Revmv in 1876 remarked tliat Bri- 
tish Burmali presented “ almosyb virgin soil to the philological 
aspirant.” Few books have ever been. written about it, and few of 
those are worlh reading. The fact js not unaccountable, and one of 
the chief reasons no doubt is the want of a decent auditory.* 
People have got to know just enhugh about the province to decide 
it IS scarcely worth while to know any more. Every, one in ALwlras 
has been to Rangoon or one of the up-country cantonments as 
Sub-Assistant Deputy Comnjissary General or in some ^iqually • 
complicated capacity, and lialf Bengal knows^dnd or another of 
these officials, besides midcing occasional visits themselves to one 
of the provincial ports. They will tell you quite glibly that 
Akyab lies north, Moulmein south, and Rangoon in the middle. 
The steamer? do not always stop at Akyab. The chief productions 
of Burma are pineapples, ponies and pagodas, some of the latter 
j^vowing to a considerable size. The women walk about and wear 
i^ilk petticoats bf a peculiar cut. Singapore does not Jielong to the. 
Chief Commissioner but lies further on, T'lie last important state- 
ment would be enunciated rather for the sake of clearing up a 
geographical doubt lingering in their own mqptal consciousness than 
for authoritative exposition. If tJic speaker belongs to any 
Covernment Secretariat (who have of course exceptional informa- 
tion) he will let you know besides tbht be has good reason for 
believing there is abundance of rice and of rain in the country, 
‘'uid that the surplus revenue is found very useful to the Govern- 
ment of India. He will probably mention, too that the present 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal bacSonce something to do with the 
pvovince, and that he knew a poor young fellow who died of fever 
there the year before last. This very fairly represents the average 
g^’ographical, antiquarian, sanitary and sociological knowledge that 
die Indian outside world have about us, and they seem very 
fairly contented withal. 
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It happened however towards the close of 187-1, that the 
Secretary for India ^Yas cajoled by some irresponsible traders into 
making a second attempt at opening lout the gold and silver 
route” through*Bhainau ; and Sir Thomas Wade thought to second 
these endeavours hy sending an English interpreter overland 
from Shanghai to Talifu in the very heart of the rainy season. 
We know , the results of this notable expedient which was dis- 
approved of from tlie very first by the Calcutta Government. 
Prostrate with fever and utterly spent by recurrent attacks of 
dysentery, pleurisy, and a host of other ailments, Mr. Margery was 
mobbed, al>'ised' and threatened at almost every place he stopped, 
his credeiftials wen* ignored or neglected, and it was only towards 
the close of his*' five months' travel, that he met with any signs 
of civility and care. Perhaps the most touching part in tljo 
whole diary is the naive pridt and exultation with which, naturally 
enough, his hospitable welcome in Yunan is ascribed to his own 
pleasant tact and diplomatic address. The mock urbanity of his 
hosts was infinitely more deadly^and malignant than the truculont 
uproar which greeted him at Loshau and Chen Yuan Fu. The 
Talifa magnates spoke s\veetly with “ their murdered man,” and 
were jubilant over the approaching discomliture of the “ foreign 
devils.*' 

Of course the* whole episode caused considerable exciternont. 
People began to inquire the ditftn’ence 'between Ava and Buinia, 
and whether Rangoon was on the Irrawaddy. As ‘soon as joui nai- 
ists had mastered the re(|uisite history and geography, we were 
flooded with articles about Manwynp, Kackyerrs, an effete 
monarchy, and Llsltahdi. The bxciternent got intensified when 
the effete monarch showed a ‘little independence, and when a 
* distinguished political V«as despatched (without his boots) to Man* 
.dr^day. Finally, a detachment of British troops had a pleasant 
outing in Upper Burma ; Mr. Grosvenor and his companions 
enjoyed a quiet trip through Central China, LisUahai was hit 
unhanged, and the^ general \^^rld gradually forgot all about us. 

One cjin /juite conceive the various literary efforts wliich such 
an occasion would give rise to. The first would bo the nieie 
j'oiirualistic. Its aifn (if it had any. aim) would be to raise the 
knowledge of complete outsiders to the level of the Sub-Assistan 
Deputy Commissary ‘General and his acquaintances aforesaK- 
It would describe, with more Sv less accuracy of detail, a represent- 
ative pineapple or pagoda. It would define with some exactitu^® 
the littoral position of. Akyab, Rangoon and Moiilrnein, an| 
give ‘a picturesque illustration of a Burmese lady s petiicoa . 
The work would probably be supplemented with some 
appendices culled from an antique administration report rela b 
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to.tlie provincial rainfall and rice-cultivation. It would be sold 
in one volume, criticised in some eountrjj pefiodical, and the writei 
would be cited as an authority on lnd{)-Chinese topics long aftei 
bis book liad been consigned to decorous oblivion. , 

The second kind ^^ould'^ bo a work with more pretensions tc 
permanent value. It may either be the record of a whole life ol 
localized experience and investigation’, oi’ may* convey the chalice 
impressions of a man of more general culture and compreliensive 
analysis. As an instance of the foryner, I would quote Dr. Mason’’a 
“Burma’'; as instances of the latter, the journals of ¥ulc and 
Anderson. Both species are admiiable in their fpecial way, the 
first as a catalogue raisonnde, the two last'as disipiisitiontf, • 

There can be no doubt about tlie ephemeral character of “ Our 
Trip to Burmah” and the author is entiibly frank in his descrip^ 
tion. It is made up of ohservatipns on such m^^ttors as pre- 
sented themsejves” during a five weeka’ visit to the country. Dr 
Gordon had written a volume about Cliina, he had written a 
volume about Army Hygiene, and we were all well aware when 
the duel came taking notes among us in 1875 that he was going 
to write a volume about Burma. 1 do not say liq was imp£)seti 
upon more tlian other similar chiels* willi a tendency to taking 
notes, but 1 can vouch for the .fact that he was told some astound- 
ing stories, and it is perhaps too much of ajojvcthat the pn^tt}^ 
chromo-lithographs in tlid book should have all been labelled 
wrong. The work is altogether too llimsy to boar any serious ex- 
amination, but it may be useful to get some idea of the material 
fioiu wliicli a modern tale of travel can bo manufactured. J.)r 
Gordon arrived at Rangoon in tlie suite of the Madras Commander- 
in-Chief on the 31st December 3671. On the 1st of January he 
ascended the pagoda where he saw an image of Guad^ima (as he 
spells him throughout) and some viigins'of the teyiplo, whocvei 
these may be. Previous to the ascent he bad mastered the impm*- 
tant etymological fact (which may be iiyw to some provincial 
scholars) that the name of the pagoda is pronoutmed “ Shoaj? 
Dagoon” and not like Dagon the Old Tostainent* character. On the 
2nd, he visited the barracks which he Icaimt were built of wood, 
like most structures in the p/ovince, on accouttt of the fiequeuc} 
of earthquakes, and during the next weeli^he inspected the jails, 
the bazaar, the church, and one of the suburbs, without apparently 
any striking fact “ presenting itself.'^ On the 9th, the party .started 
ia a steamer for Thyetmyo, and on the road the doctor did really 
tnake a remarkable discovery.* He came^across a place “ Bitaong, 
'vhicli he describes as a native town of considerable size ayd the 
capital of a sub-district, I can only say that the oldest inhabitant 
has never heard of such a spot. On the Kith, Thyefmyo wiu 
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reached where, we are^tpld, when the houses in the bazaar talg0 
fire the owners sit roVind, them and exclaim yah ! yah ! On the 
22nd, they started on “ an l^rdiious and perhaps eventful journey ” 
to Toungoo across the Pegu Yoma. The first march took them to 
Myola (sic) where tliey put up in a V zyat” and where ‘‘the 
mayor of the village*' presented them with some /c/toitM.7, “ the 
pecflliar driyk of jSirma," of which the recipe is given as follows; 
“ Take the root of the Thetkhyo (I know not what it is) the 
“root of the bringal, the bean of paital nee (I don’t know that 
“ either)«i peppercorns, garlic and the entrails of a porcupine ; mix 
‘‘ all together*, then make the mass into balls. Cover all up for 
“ three* da^rs, then expose them to the sun until they become 
‘wort,* that is, Until the intestines of the animal have become 
‘‘liquid by decomposition. Take now parboiled rice, and mix with 
“ the wort ; place the pot oontaining all in a heap of paddy, 
that is unhusked rice ; after it has so remained during three days, 
“uncover the pot, add water,- and now ‘ the divine khoung,' us 
“ it is called, is ready for use; the orthodox manner of imhihing 
“ it, being through a straw, like sherry-cobbler.’* Now though 1 
do iwt wish to imply the fajntest atom of doubt on the necessity 
of each and all these ingredients (including the Jabberwock’s— 
I meair the porcupine’s intestines),* there is surely no harm iu 
mentioning tliat /‘khouug” is ordiuaiily described simply as a 
liquor distilled from rice. The author 'mentions that “ he diiro 
not taste the ambrosia.” It is to be hoped that this refusal was 
convoyed to the “mayor” in courteous language, else goodness knows 
what might have been the result. D^. Gordon teils us tlio 
“ Burman, if addressed imperiously, and it is very seldom that lie is 
“ sb, becomes confused, confusioif soon givg^s place to anger, ami 
anger to r£^e, rage \o revenge, of which his dah becomes the 
“ready iustriuucnt. ” Who can help marvelling at the doctoi’s 
audacity, when it might have led to such terrible consequences. 
Better to have sucked through the straw for an hour ! 

From Myohia the travellers crossed the “ precipitous and 
dangerous** F^gu Vomaj which, to tell the truth, most people 
surmount without being aware of it. On the road thence to 
Zibyubiu the iucideift of the journey occurred. “ As we ride 
“ along on Menoo (a* commissariat elephant) the cliarpoy on 
“ which we are seated shifts. The driver desires that 1 should 
“ change position and accordi n$y I move across to the side of 
“the chief. By and bye the seat is righted ; I rise to resume 
“ my original place, for an .instant my'^weiglit is on the foot-boaul, 
“ and down I fall a perpendicular height of 8 feet. The force 
“ with which I come to earth doubles me up like a ball, and tln*'^ 
“ 1 loll udder the huge boast. Another step by Menoo and 1 
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‘^be crushed ! ^ I am perfectly consciou5^»f my position. The 
^‘animal instantly comes to a stan(li!till, coolies and others who 
are on foot draw me fr*om under him, and with surprise and 
thankfulness I find that, beyond a shake I am Uninjured. But 
‘'dear me! how is* it that* so little care seems to have been 
“ bestowed on the trappinofs of the. elephani sent out for u^e of 
" the Commander-in-Chief ? " • 

After this horrific episode, nothing eventful seems to have 
happened till the party reached Toilngoo. I should mention, how- 
ever, that before arriving there^ the doctor learnt so^mc details about 
the local manufacture of gunpowder, whi^:h were prol).fhly supplied 
him by the originator of the ‘ khoung ' prescription. “ W^ifh regard 
to the erythrina,” we read, “ the nativf^s of the district in which 
" we now are, are said to make a very tolerable kind of gunpow- ' 
“ dcr for their matchlocks from chafeoal prepared from one, if not 
“ more, species of this tree. In preparing their gunpowder thej^ 

“ arc said to use no sulphur but ih its stead to employ the juice 
of orange, lime, and other fruits not described, but which are 
“ said to increase its inflammability.” It was decidedly inartistic 
of the writer to add the matter-of-fact comment, “ofTourse 
‘‘ nitre is used also, although no aclual allusion has been mad(^ 
“ to the circumstance.” * . , * 

At Toungoo the party, stayed three days,* “‘having broken the 
neck of their arduous undertaking,” and they thence descended 
by boats to Kan goon, and, after a fortnight’s stay, returned to 
Madras on the 23rd February. Now, it must appear simply mar- 
vellous hoV the accourU of a commonplace journey of this ’sort, 
along a route which is every y*ear traversed by at least a scorp of 
educated Europeans, <;an be bolstered into a book of 2G8 octavo 
pages. In the first place, it must be acknowledged Chat, like most 
elderly physicians, our author is inclined “ to chirp and expurnl 
over a muffin” as Elia puts it. Here is a specimen from quite the 
beginning df the volume : “ We arrive at Godwin's wharf: a crowd 
“ is on the landing-place ; the General Officer jii commapd, attend- 
“ed by his staff, is there ; so is also a guard of honowr : and there 
“ is a sprinkling of ladies. The General comes on board to meet 
“ li is. Excellency ; a pinnact) takes all on shore ; the guard salutes ; 
“ three hearty cheers are given for the Chief, and one cheer more 
“ for Lady Haines ; a hearty welct^me is accorded to all our party ; 

we are severally taken possession of by hospitable friends, &c., 
&o.” This kind of writing can of course be continued to any 
extent, e.g,, I take off my boots, the boyJjriugs me brandy and soda, 
I write 150 pages of diary, 1 read them to my friend. He goes 
to bed, &c. Other obvious qietliods of covering spape are such 
simple devices as an enumeration of the various comestibles to 

' T 1 
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be foiiud in the bazav*i the ordinary flora enc(;untered in the 
jungle, and qviotations ftioin provincial reports. Lastly, thcie 
comes the grand contrivance of “Notes*'' to which I shall allude 
hereafter. Of “course in a work of this kind it is proper to make 
some occasional allusion to the sociaf Inibits bi the people. Thus 
we ^are told (p 74>) everyone carries an umbrella, but otherwise 
“ the natives go about bare-headed." (p 131) ‘‘The Burmese place 
“ comparatively little value upon coins tliat bear the effigy of a 
“ man. According to their no'tion it is only ‘ woman coins ’ that 
“ inultipfy a ijiale coin ||n never ^e productive.” ( p IdjG) “ A live 
creature oP' tiny kind 4iK pet is, among the Burmese, of the 
greatest rarity." ^ 

These remarks are evidently the result of the writer's inde- 
pendent observation, and 1 regret to say are not altogether 
trustworthy. The fiist is co&tradicted by the illustrations them- 
selves, wherein three-fourtfis of the natives are rcjlresented with 
^some sort of head-dress. The story about ‘woman coins’ was 
lirought down by tlie missionaries from among the wilder hill 
Karens. It is utterly inapplicable to the Burmese, among whom 
a silver curreu\jy has long been in circulation. As regards the 
rarity of pets, every traveller must have observed the remarkable 
fondness the natives have for animal^. Every household has a dog 
or twd, which it Ve*gularly feeds and loeks after, and cats, parrots, 
hill minavS, and others birds, are more or less common among them, 
'i’liere is one feature of the book which 1 cannot bring myself 
to criticize harshly. It is only after a perusal that the reader 
will understand with what real Relief welcomed an occasional 
a^jecdote, however feeble and ho\%ever fictitious. It is “the minced 
herb that mollifies the liver's leathery titste.” 1 have already 
•alluded to ‘ Bltaong’ anS the recipe for ‘ klioung’ which occurs alter 
some fifty pag6s of narrative, reminding you forcibly of the expe- 
rience of an elderly aunt in a steamboat journey lietweeii We^t- 

miuster and Kew. At page 151 another oasis appears. After rC" 
peating the long-ej^ploded theory of the kayasu dogs (which differ 
little from tlfe Indian p«lygar), being the produce of the native 
pariah and some mythical greyliounds which swain ashore from 

some equally mythical^ ship, the author tells us that the Burniaiis 

who pursue the chase wjth these ikigs are generally mounted u])00 
bullocks. “ Sometimes they are^Jthrown forward upon the neck of the 
“ animal, but when they are they lay hold of the horns and thus 
“ continue the chase. 1 tell the tale q.s 'twas told to me. Wliotlici 
“ it belongs to the category usually referred to travellers, I ciinuo 
“ say ; but this I do know, that in China it is by no means uu' 
“ common to see men mounted upon bullocks and there seems 
“ good reason wliy the Burmese should not follow their example- 
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Now of course it is perfect!}^ common tg pee a Burman riding 
either a bullock "or abuffalo> and when tlve qilarry has been wound- 
ed or disabled it is liktdy enough that ite hunter should employ 
one of his cattle to relieve his fatigue. The ludicrous notion is 
th.'it the bullock shonjd be»us!td to chase down the deer. I must 
mention, however, that the author carefully refrains from specifying 
the game, so that, perhaps, he was infofmeci that? the real objectsTof 
puisuit are some of the mdlgenou.s griffins wljich ho noticed about 
the pagodas. The whole account reminds one of a practical joke 
which was perpetrated in \A\g llhistrated London Neiuti, n(!#w many 
years ago ; when the descriptioh of a local ‘‘ tanias^ia” ^vas accom- 
panied by a .sketch re])re.sonting an elephant hurdle race» A huge 
pachyderniatoid was depicted in the act of clciiring one of the 
knees, with the rest of the field in close proximity, being vigo- 
rously spurred by tlieir respective mahouts wlio were jrictures(|uely 
arrayed in appropriate jockey-attire. 1* would caineslly commend, 
this picture for a future edition of Dr. Gordon’s work. Another 
story, thougli it will im doubj, prove entirely new to every 
one in the province, except the ingenious inventor, is at least 
^ hen irovdio” There aio a good m.'^ny Storculia trees i»». the 
Kangoon cantonmeiit.s and (heir (Iow?ns are a trifle mal-odorous. 
but we had better let tbo writer toll tbe joke biinself, as»it will 
give the reader some idea of the ‘thiilling shufts of subtle wit' 
which occasionally flash through his pages. “ Great is said to have 
‘‘ been the consternation when a month ago the trees of this 
“nature burst into flower. The entire machimuy connected with 
“ the .science-’of scavengfiriiig wa.s bi ought into play ; a nuisajice 
‘‘of some kind, beyond all doubt, existed somewdiere ; careful 
“search was nvule for jt ; houses, ’'gardens, st'cret and public pla(?t*s, 
“were searched, and all to no purpose :/ at last tli|| subject was 
“lefeired to a competent authority, wdio put tbe, .sanitarians^ 
“ literally upon the right .scent, the source of which was, in equally 
“ literal sen.st, ‘ up a tree,’ and from the fliMvers of the sterculia, 
“ For a time, however, tliis only mad<! matters worse. The .source 
“ had been discovered ; therefore according to all rul^is it must be 
“removed. The edict went forth to cut down the offending trees, 
“ nor was it without difficulty that correct** knowledge was the 
“ iiieaus of saving them.” But what did correct knowledge do? 

1 have already adverted to the Notes wliich occupy nearly the 
Utter-half of the volume. They arb in fact the merest padding, 
‘lad are obviomsly not intended to he read. After being told that 
the Arracanese are distinct fFom the Bui;inese, in language, man- 
and customs; that the aborigines of the country were.calhul 
^\>/oos or Tiiicks (sic), and that the Isiiguage of tlie Burmese and 
Pilaus is an offshoot of Pali, interspersed with Tartar find some 
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Chinese, a reader of average information would scarcely feel in- 
clined to make any further researches. Perhaps tlie most amusing 
specimen of the writers ignorance w where he classes with 
Bishop Bigandet, among those especially distinguished as Burmese 
scholars, two gentleman who have iiot thctfainlest literary pre- 
tensions or reputation. It is just as if the names of Tennyson, 
Dh Gordo^i and Mr. Tupper were cited together as the pre-eminent 
poets of the Victorian era. 

The book just noticed falls* readily within the first of the two 
main divisions into which I have separated episodic literature. It 
is by no mran^'so easy to classify the volume now before me. The 
author it, an officer of exceptional local experience. He is one 
of the seniors of the commission, has served in each of the three 
divisions, besides having been politically employed in Upper 
Burma. Anything tliat a man of tliis sort cared to write would 
excite some interest and expectation. It must be. confessed we 
were somewhat disappointed. In the first place the subject is 
“ far from having been happily ^selected. I doubt whether there 
is any one in Burma, apait from Colonel McMahon and a few rnis- 
sioDcvries, who considers ,that the Karens are “ one of the most 
interesting races in the world.'’ This is how Dr. Mason, our chief 
■* authoiity, describes them, It ic a popular error to speak of 
“ Karens as a simple, docile, truth-loving people ; while they are 
** a race of incorrigible liars, and as contrary as Balaam’s ass. 

“ They are as cowardly as sheep, as savage as wolves, and as 
destitute of compassion as an alligator.” Again lie remaiks, 

I have never met a Karen, in the church or out of it, that 
“ when he had committed a wrong would not tell a falsehood to 
““cover it.” To call a Burmaif a Karen „ is even now about the 
, greatest insr.lt you cun offer him. It implies the lowest con- 
cejvable point of physical and intellectual degradation. The 
lowland Karens dwelt as slaves and outcasts quite apart from the 
more civilized community. They were in a worse condition tliaii 
an Indian Pariaii or 01iandS‘Ia, as they had not even the tie of a 
common religion to connect tiiem with their oppressors. No Bar- 
man would have deigned to proselytise among them or encourage 
them in any efforts ufter self-improvoment, and they lived aiul 
died ill the most abject* superstition. With all this tliey are a thrifty 
industrious set of people, and when the English rdj had introduced 
some notion of justice, ordei^ and equal laws, they began to see 
that their tribal idiosyncrasies, their barbarous language, and uU' 
speakable habits, were qousiderabld obstacles in tlie way of their 
realising these blessings to an equal extent with the Burmese aud 
Taleings, It was at this point the missionaries stepped in to their 
assistauce\ Dr. Judsou and his (Tevoted companions bad for years 
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Imn toiling among (he Buddhist community of tlic province 
Iliey had found- the prevalent religion aJmo»t as real, as popular, 
as mstmct with h e and strength, as iti} great founder, and Asoka 
and Auauiahta hail left U. ihey bad found a monastic order which 

•■‘“d teaching: 

the utility and extent of its work and influence, might favourably 
compare with many a so-called Chfistiau liAirarchy, Despite 
accordingly, the utmost self-sacrifice and endeavour, tfieir success 
had been even more scanty than that of their brethren among 
the Musalmaus and Hindds of the neighbouring continent. One 
may conceive with what relief they .discovered the* Karens The 
two seemed really made for one dnotber. ' 'J’lie Karctis4)a<i never 
protesscd a definite creed and were fast outgrowing their few 
disjointed superstitious. They were thus disposed to welcome 
any purer and more respectable faith, and their welcome was of 
course more .pager and actual when the propagandist appeared 
not as a half-starved faquir or imperious rahan, hut as a man of 
tlie same race and colour and social position as their strange white, 
compicrors. i urthermorc, they speedily discovered that, though 
nt tins exalted type, their new teacher did not claim haU' the 
homage or oblations which an ordinary village Phoongyee would 
have exacted. He was content to move among them on.terms • 
or the fiee.st equality, to reason, to persuade, to ynprore. Finally 
and especially, he was botlJ able and willing (at times too willing 
peiliap.s) to act* as tbeir agent and intercessor with the district 
otticor, to remedy their grievances, to help them to little favours, 

0 .secure the* patronage pf, or even (as appears in this volume) a 
lulsome familiarity with, the great man himself. When all these 
points are coiisidered„it is surely* unnecessary to hypothecate any 
lost theo.sophy or miraculous interposition to accsuut for the 
iminher of conversions which ensued. Tlie' marvel i§ tliat a single ’ 
iion-C'iiristiaii Karen is left in the province. Yet, apart from Hie 
success of missionary effort and a certain, aptitude for singin<» 
hyimis, there is nothing about them to attract an ordinary readen 
heir progress has been rapid and extensive, it is* true ; bu( they are 
J Y lar behind the Burmese and Taleings. Moreover, their language, 
and traditions have lieen scrutinised and described by more 
one intelligent okserver. They form thi staple theme of eveiy 
^ostoyi Banner and Massachusetts MiscelUny, and most readers 
'J’Ould be of opinion that Ave have Ii^rd quite enough about them, 
ly not tell us something about some other peninsular race who 
all infinitely cleaner and more captivating ? Col. MacMahon, 
true, thinks he. can add a sort of * adventitious interest by 
:'i the Golden Chersonese and by endeavouring to 

cutify it with the Ophir of Kint Solomon. He hones •to enlist 
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our attention “ not to the Ava or Burma of yesterJay hut lo.its 
far more interesting* equivalents of Aurea, Rogio, Oliryso, Sur- 
varua-Bhumi, Aurea, (jljersonesus andi,Opliir.” The punctuation 
makes these equivalents somewhat of a puzzle, hut Opliir at least 
is clear enough, and as Opliir, accord i 5 ig tQ Josephus, was called 
Golden Chersonese in later years, Ophir is accordingly responsilde 
fof the following picture: We can imagine with what 

zeal and* diligence the wise and astute servants and stewards 
“ of Solomon wandered over this beautful country, and while do- 
lighting in its magnificent and varied scenery, enquired at the 
“same tim^ inio its resources jto enable them to secure the more 
readjly Jdieir freights Of gold, filrnug trees and precious stones, and 
with what pleasure they exchanged their beautiful wares for the 
silver and ivory they deeded, not forgetting to take with tliein 
“ zoological.specimens in tliQ shape of apes and peacocks, which 
from their novelty would, be appreciated in tlieir,jOwn country." 
I may remark that this zoological curiosity was rather severe 
. upon the apes who had hitherto lived (to quote a neat expiTssioii 
of the author’s) “secure in tboir immunity from utiliziitioii." 
Colqnel McMahon has evidently read up all the articles in “ Notes 
and Queries ” and knows tliere is a considerable diversity of opinion 
• abouUthe situation of Ophir. AmoQg otlicis he quotes inaccurntely 
a passage frOut ^Max Muller which would b(i conclusive to most 
people that Ophir lay somewhere abouf the mouth of the Indus. 
We are then informed on the authority of poor 8’rr Arthur Pbayic 
(who is far away in Mauritius) that by the name “ Thoocwdiui 
Bhpomee” is meant the country inhabitpd by the Mon or Talcing 
race. Apart from the spelling 4108 is true enough, and there 
can be no doubt that a tract of country^ around Tliatonc was 
called Suvarya bbumi“*>tlie golden land. But this ‘‘ aurea regio, 
*as Ptolemy called it, cbilld never have included the Toungoo hilb, 
We habitat of the author’s Karens, so that the title of his book, 
though euphonious perjiaps, is more or less of a misnomer. 

After all, however, so far as subject-matter and title-page is 
concerned, any writer should be allowed to choose for bimsclk 
Burma, call it Chryse or*a Golden Chersonese, is a new and opulent 
field for researches, a«d a simple chronicle of Karens may contain 
much subsidiary mailer which is well told and worth recording. 
A good deal depends upon the 'mere structure and style of a book, 
and of course the primary it^quisitOvS must ho decent Hpelling» 
prosody, and punctuation. Col. McMahon was unfortuuaie m 
these particulars. His MSS. appear Vo have been somewhat frng' 
mentary and imperfect, and they were left in the hands ol zealous 
but inexperienced friends, who published them ea 7>iass6-wiihou 
an attempt at arrangemeat o’i' revision. The remit is no^ 
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luipfiv. We have first forty pages of introdyetion which begin as 
follows : * , • 

lironfi that comparatively tmexplorod, although promiueut, 
“region lying between Assam and China a number of noble 
“rivers rush to the • east- aild to the south, the ethnological 
“influence of which, in reference to^tlie^ tonic region or that 
“ portion of the worlds surface wliich is solely occupied J)y peoples 
“distinguished by monosyllabic speech, is pai amount so as to claim 
" more tlian orilinary attention, when considering tlie probable 
“directions of migration and connection of the ultra-lndifin and 
“ Cliinese races.” Heavens! Qfiid^dignum taiito ferei hie pro- 
mmor hiatu ? After some desultory talk about Eln^lno* and 
Sliowegyren — places that one rather pluipes one'!^-self on having 
identified vvitli Dhamo and Shwegyen — we encounter a few 
paiMgraphs about “ tlie rich, varied, \ind glorious sceifery of the 
GoKlen Chersoiiese.’^ It is the fasldon now-a-days to grow 
ecstatic about sceueiy, so our readers may like to know how the 
Colonel succeeds : “ Ranges of »Iofty monntaius, which claim 

“relationship with the great Himalaya, at times looming in the 
“distance and anon throwing out feejers into the sea, fopfu a 
“background of surpassing graudoiir, ‘while the nearer inspection, 

“ which a sail up its rivers aftbrds, reveals new beauties — appifcacli- 
“iiig the sublime — when coijtrasted with what lie last saw, and 
“worthy of comparison witli the most favoured places in the 
“world. Langinfge is certainly a feeble agent in depicting the 
“scenes of nature’s giandeur, which he is now privileged to witness, 

“ P?ains with vivid grecu, yellow, or sombre, patches, 

“ shiniijcy brilliantly in tlie suuh rays or temporarily obscured by 
“passing clouds/ with curious masses of limestone here and therfe 
heaped up and scattered over them in the*wildcst disorder, form 
‘pleasing objects in mid-distance. Horizons, now . bounded by, 

‘ congeries of bills, that heap up behind each other till lost in tlie 
“ niisty distaii?;e .... combining one and ali many of the softer 
“ beauties of wood and water, with* all the stern sublimity of 
‘luountaiu scenery, give to the landscape character inconceivably 
‘‘ tascinatirig and taking the beholders away for the nonce, far 
‘away from the tropics, realise for a moment’the scenes of more 
‘temperate climes justly famed for their exqhisite beauty.” 

Ejr. Fiiedlauder, I tbiuk, remarks that the scenery of the 
^ahiue mountains was discovered liy the Tyrolean artist Kock. 
^<^1. McMahon may well claim to have discovered the scenery of 
hiunia. Most people acquainted with the province would as soon 
blink of expecting “ inagnificient ” (sic) landscapes in the 
h'awadi delta as in the Bengal Soonderbiinds. There is scarcely 
^ bill in the province much bigger than Snowdon or B?n Nevis, 
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ancljf question whetUer any prospect, even injbe Sittonnc or 
fealweti watershed, is c«jnparable with an ordinary view from the 
Trossachs at home. Ter talk of • Natfoung in the same breath as 
the llimalayas is what Carlisle (as our,author prefers spellint^ him) 
would designate an echo of mere ins&iiity • and inanity. Three- 
fourths of the p;;ovince Ijiave no more natural beauty than dirty 
water anddense vegetation can give them. There raaining fourth is 
pretty, no doubt, but nothing to grow eloquent or enthusiastic about 
The introduction continues with a few pages labelled < climate’ 
< carnivora,* ^products,’ &c., which are simply excerpts from Mason’s 
Burma aiTd old Admiqjstrati6q Reports. We next find a summary 
of Sir Arthur Phayre s translation of the mahayazawen, which 
the author states to .,be the most important of “ thamines,” 
A reference to Judson would liave told him that a “yazawcui” is 
quite a different thing from' a “ thamines,” being the history of a 
dynasty or state, while (he latter is exclusively*' the liistory of 
a pagoda. ' Finally, we reach'the Karens, and get first a disserta- 
tioii on the meaning of their n^me, and then chapters on llmir 
education, government, origin, &c., which may be summed up 
in 'the well-known sayirg : they have no manners and their 
customs are beastly,*’ Thus, under the first heading wo learn that 
the Karens were characterised bjr an ignorance tlic most dcplur- 
“ able not only as regards intellectual.culture, but also of the most 
'^simple arts.” They had no written language, no monuments or 
relics, and no manufactures except weaving and baRket-\\oik. 
One of their pastors describes them as having ‘^no particular tastes 
‘*or bent of any kind, and what is inculcated into* them would 
seem to be , the result of mere drudgery.’’ As regards their 
institutions “ they possess neither law nor dominant authority, 

** and the 'only semnlance of the latter which exists among them 
^ is that of the chief, whose power for good or evil is nominal” 
**The Government of the Karens,” says Dr, Mason, ‘‘may hecompar- 
" ed to that of the American Indians. As a whole they are uu* 
governed and ur^^foveruable.” Passing on to their origin ‘‘ they ' 
“be either'Tibeto-Burmans or Archaic mid-Asians, or Maintsze t 
“ Chinese or Ebrew Jews,'* After quoting a whole string of mi? 
cellaneous authorities our author suriis up the question with dii 
judicial profundity, ‘^Leaving generalisations aside we cannot hel, 

“ thinking that in our pv3sent.jmperfect knowledge of the language 
“with wliich Karen is supposed to bear affinity, an<l in spite o 
“ what Mr. Logan so learnedly observes, it would be impossihk 
“ from the evidence of Unguage alone to come to any satistac 

* Col. McMahon (p 221) gives the mentamade it something under 
height or Naltoung as 8,000 feet feet, 
above sea level. The latest measure- 
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tory conclusion on tho subject of thnr origin of the Karens.”* 
This impartial verdict njust not be lightly estimated. It is tho 
sole independent criticism which the author ventures upon amidst 
the many conflicting theories ^hd opinions he Ims cited throughout 
the volume. The Karens, liowever, possess some legend about a 
bucket which is somehow symbolical, of ‘tht*ir» becoming a gr^at 
nation. Tho following lucid and interesting ballad i.^ supp(»sed 
to refer to this expectation : 

“ Down tlie Roy country they come, they come, 

^‘To measure the bucket; they run, tlieynui^ 

‘‘ The people of Roy now* here wd have, 

“ So put up the bucket with every sttwe.’' 

We may perhaps trace a dim connection between this and our 
own mysterious stanzas about Jack -and Gill and a pUil of water. 
Let the “ learned Mr. Logan’* decide. 

The chapters on mytliology and* folk-lore are far* the best iu 
the hook, and Col. McMahon ha^s succeeded in accumulating a 
luiinber of interesting facts. The Karens are even more .super- 
stitious than the Shaus, and their religion^ and meta[Jiysical m^ions 
are very curious and unaccountable. * The belief in a variety of 
j^hosts, goblins, and sorcerew, is very prevalent tliroi?ghoub 
the province. The Burmese have a l)ook clasFu Tying and (h'serib- 
iijg them, and may have influenced or a<hled to the Kareti 
ideas which approximate very closely in some respects. Our 
readers will be enteitained bytheearliestdcvelopnientofspirit- 
rappiug wUch Mr, Cross ponsiders “to illustrate a curious fact 
“of electricity, manifestly conni’ctetl with some striking pheno- 
“inena which <now sgem to be fecognised in this country.’* Dr. 
Mason has described tlie ceremony as fobt)ws : At the Sgan, 

“funerals the presence of the la (or spirit) is .sa;d to be maui- 
“ Tested thus : One end of a slender erect bamboo is attucheil 
“to the bone^of the deceased that has been taken from the funeral 
“pyre. A small thread willi alternate tntts of cotton and bits 
“ of charcoal with a metal liug or hanj^lo at? the pxti’emity is 
“bed to the other end, which makes the bamboo bend down in 
“a curve; and, under the Uai»gle, neaily tmichiug it, is a brass 
“hasoii containing a boiled egg. Wlieii the apparatus has been 
“put in order, tho relatives of the dead apj[>roach in succession and 
‘•''trike the head of the bras.s cup wtlli a bit of bamboo and when’ 

‘ the one that was most beloved touches the cup, the let responds 
hy twisting and stretching • the string till it breaks and falls 


lieng (or Rang as it is spelt) is no Ka-chyen, K « th.ic, Ka-dil, Ka-kfi, 
pbt the distinctive title; Ka’* .and, K and T being in tor^haugeabie 
®'Qg, asMi*. St, John has pointe<l we may perhaps add, la-i*uk, ia-ker 
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<‘into the cup; or least shakes and rings .against it, The 
‘‘ thread is of such slender mateiial thatji very little legerdeinaiu 
“ would bo required to break it under the weight of the bangle, 
‘^and the haniboo is so slender that flilj less would be required 
to make it spring up ami, down and hit against the sides of 
tf.ie Clip, so that clectro*biology is scarcely required to explain 
the developments.*' 

The account of the lise and progress of Christianity among the 
Karons is mainly centred in the lives of tlieir two apostles, Ko Tlia 
Byoo (not Hyn^ as he is called tjirongbout') and San Qua La. 
The fprn^r was the first Karen convert and displayed tlie most 
intense enthnsiiism. He possessed, however, an nngoveinnblo 
temper and some othei* unpleasant defects, insomuch that Dr. 
Mason writ/^s that ‘‘he was not adapted to the pastoral ofiico. 
“Send him to a new post,. and everything seemed to give wny 
before hin\ : allow him to remain and the very iiMividiials who 
.“a little time before had blessed God for his instrumentality 
“in their conversion were rea<ty to exchange his seivices for 
“tho^se of any other man.’' However, we are further toldtliat, 
'* peihaps not one in a thoftsand from the days of the Apostlos 
• “to present time, of tliosc who may havo devoted their liv*^ 
“ exclusively to this^wmk, have been the instrument of convert- 
“ing as many individuals as this simple-hearted Karen.” Jt 
should be mentioned, however, that Ko Tha Byoo*.% successes were 
chiefly, if not entirely, among his countrymen living under Bmmese 
rule, and the first result of his pro.selytism was their^ escape iiite 
the* freedom and comfort of Britisli td^nitory. He was thus 
a pioneer in mor.e than one sense, though his followers no denht 
found some difficulty Jin dissociating ilic t\fo ideas. San Qua Li 
*was a far rnore able "a^iid educated man, and inaugurated a 
rtiAsion at Touhgoo which is described ‘‘as one of the most extras 
ordinary in Christendom.” Ha<l he survived he might peihai's 
have succeeded in preventing, or at least softening, tiro hitter 
contentioMS which •suhsequcnlly cnsucil among the pastors m 
the district. * The schisFo, as Col. AfcMahon remarks, was the 
more deplorable as it caused mncli coi. fusion among the converts. 

We have now reached the latterliaff of the book, which uiigh 
veiy appropiintely have been omitted. It compiises a bij‘' 
and imperfect history of Toujigoo, which is disfigured, libc^ bie 
whole of the work, by the numerous misprints which occm 
on every page. 'Phus we find Zuvijiafj for Zimmay, Hisen 
mya shin for Hseii phyu mya shin, Pouuff wimg 
lourrg, /)u77i7?ia for Dhamma, Phongyee for Phoongyee, i 
de Bulo /or Philip do Brito, &«., &c., while the scientitio 
for teak is given as “ opea odorala” thus involving a ^ 
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eiTpr. The remiiinder consists of personal reminiscences all* 
more or less liifiisy and incoherent, am] ocijiasioually couLaining 
some marvellous spccimons of grainnjatical construction. The 
most B.A,*d of Baboos would find some difficulty in parsing 
either of the following senthiiftcs : 

(P. 222.) “ The beautiful Thouk-yay-gat rushing with a swift 
ripple over the sandy slioals and ifnou’ madly forcing its \vay 
“ through massive granite boulders, a.ssuming the many fantastic 
‘‘ shapes that only a mountain stream* can boast of, and here and 
“ there forming for itself angry little whirlpools or iranquU basins 
‘■where the the fish securely** swiyn, stood out in j>old relief 
“ from a background of luxuriant vfegetatioA of every ctuicejvable 
" form and colour, enchanted us with a scene tliskt reminded us 
of our own beloved land.” The reader ihay surmise that Col. 
McMahon’s own beloved land is Ireland, but there siinely cannot 
he many streams even in Ireland which stand out in bold 
lelief from a background.” , 

'file st.'cond passage occurs iu page 225. After remarking that 
home Karens had been well instmeted in music, he continues: 

‘‘ Others have been taught only those old-fashioned refrains \^iich 
“ ill spite of their ultter dnllne.ss, ])ositive deficiency of melody 
“ aud inadaptability of wonl-^ to music, commend tliem^ielves 
to some persons in an unaccountable way* invujunfarily remind- 
“ Oil us of the incongruoits results attending similar eccentric 
“ views wliich no-t long ago, if not to the present day, distiuguisb- 
“ t'd many a couutiy choir.” 

The writing tiiroughout is more or loss slovenly, and even a local 
fulept would be staggereJ at soiwe of the expressions made use of. 
Who or what ijj an “ Actuary Nakhau” and \what portentou«i 
hiiiclions are ilihcliarged'by “ Bawe, the East-Asiau Conjmissioner ?” 
Tije ditfereut paragraphs too are here a*lid there sprinkled with 
h'-:idings wiiioii are diverting but indi.scrimina'o. rims chaptfir* 
X.1 desciibes im annual gathering among tjie Christian Karens, 
Ihere are no breaks in the narrative ‘till just at the end, when we 
across two paragraplis the one headeil Castor Oil the 
‘»jhcr ’‘Conclusion.” 1 may mention, by tlie bye, thal the autljor 
^‘•‘itself attended the meeting, and has kindly supplied us witli 
djc English translation of a lengthy veru|.Gular spcccli he made 
that occasion. One extract is worth preserving, if only to 
^tifiUe the current idea that the Bifrmese laugiuge is somewhat 
^^'-'licient in the power of literary expression, ^ ^ ^ 

(r* -05.) Now, liowoven* the devoted exertions of Clu'istian 
nu.^sionarieJS; as well as the firm aud conciliatory policy of Crovein- 
mciit, with a view to tiie amelioration ol theii hitherto degra led 
^'eudit.ion. h;iv<^ finmn *finit: for where the* blessed 
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** light of Chrisiiatuly has shoue, the people have relinqnisJied 
tlieir hitter hlood-f^nds^ as well as tlie use of in'toxicatiug spirits, 
the piiinary cause of much that was to he deplored iii their 
cliaracter, and have evinced in the most practical inaruier 
“their deep interest in the cause of civilisation/’ Can anytliintr 
funnier he conceived than this kind of talk being addressed to u 
cfowd of (]irty illfterate savages ? 

The reader will hy this lime liave correctly appraised the 
character of the hook hefdre us. It has neither sufficient pith 
nor poi.ver for an independent puhlication. It ought to have 
heen hoile^l d6wn and allowed to* sunnier gently and gradually 
through «‘Jie ])ages of riiocnla/’ a mysterious magazine which 
the author oeifjasionally n-fers to. It is prohahly some kiiul 
of a ini.sc(dlany, and no douht would liave w'elcomed selections 
from “ Poftraits of Killaruoy ” and sketchy chioniclos of mild 
, wdiich arc quite •incongi nous with Kareiv? of a Goldeu 

Clnu'sonese.t A monthly or ^piarteily journal is a natural and 
• legitimate outlet fnr a wniter ^'ith a taste for weak collectarioa ; 
hut one must protest against their being obtruded upon tho 
unsuspecting .public thri^ugh the medium of an octavo volume 
witli a pretentious title. 

' Oif8 turns wjth a feeling of rcli<?f, if not of expectation, to the 
nariative of"’ Kti*. 'Stfettell’s journey after the Ficus FUiatica 
In tlie first place, it is a GovernineiA publication, and as sikIi, 
claims exceptional indulgence from all who Cifrc to read it. A 
man makes a venturesome expedition or discovers a pre-hisloiic 
caye, and is at once called upon hy.his superiors to write :m 
account of his tiavel or trogloflyte. lie may feel no great 
ambition for ajipearing in print* he may h^ conscious that he has 
. no special lijeiary apfejmlcs, and neither the time nor the material 
for filling prpperly a luindied pages. Yet when a misguided 
administration offers him the chance of hecoming an author, 
free of costj with all Ithc lustre and importance of a Secretaiiat 
imprimatur, it is manifestly a terrible temptation to withstand. 
If he onfic euccnidhs a!id is permitted to employ without coutiol 
the sweets of illiinitalde type, .small blame to the nuiu if 
his pampldet expaijds into an Encyclopoedia, In this case, 
luckily, the encyclnpa'^dical tendencies were sternly arrested. 
Mr. fStrettell, who licul been sent to examine the habits and 
habitat of a particular kimKof tree in Upper Buiaua, wished 
to have his narrative accepted “ merely in the light of jottings 
on all subjects other than those • affecting the main ohjoct 
of his mission/’ and with this nnblusljing programme fcH 
natuial inclination to “record all items of interest that came 
under olAervation from the da/ of embarkation at lUngoou. 
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Uiifortunately for our author, Sir Henry Yule and Mr. Talhoy^ 
Wheeler liad already been up the Irawa^y,*ilnd botli had written 
jiarratives of their jour«ey which Government had printed in 
exteiuo. The Chief Commissioner ruled accordingly tiiat Ficus 
Flnstica was to comn^enceJfroin Mandalay. But? alas ! the evil work 
was done. Mr. Strettell, after maimging to introduce tweilty-tive 
pages on the forbidden subject, darkly *cont!empl1ltes a time “ when 
lie shall not be limited for space and can ventilate his*idea.s ndth 
a seeming disregard, peihap.s, of .the conventional restraints of 
oidiiiary official correspondence.” At another place lu distinct 
threat is made (»f the reproduction (rf an illustrato^l edition of this 
“ woik that will prove of equal interest tft the general Reader and 
iiiitiiralist.” It is certain tliat Government are to*blame for what- 
ever catastrophe may occur. From beingMie solicited parent of a 
modest Secretariat pamphlet, Mr. Strettell may drift iato becoming 
the unsoHcit^ author of an octavo volume, or even several octavo, 
volumes, with red or green cover,s and muddy illuiit.rations. In 
short, from the state of a respectable J)oputy‘Con.servator of. 
lb nests, he may sink into a turpitude little short of that of 
Lnoilius or Mr. Tapper. ^ . 

After all, however, the writer bas*rea]ly something to relate. 
Ills journey is considerably yoore than a tramp horn Thy^t Myo* 
to Toungoo, and his prominent adventures arc inpcli’more exciting 
Ilian a tumble fiom a tamd clopbaut. Leaving Mandalay on the 
Ihlli December d 873, he reached Bliamo on the 24tl). From that 
Hfation he made two distinct expeditious. The first np the Taping 
river as far*p*s Sitkaw, and thence a land excursion north Wc^rds 
into the hills, passing the Skau village of Sayt-ket and the 
Kachyen village of Koneiinc, and thence ba«k in a S.S.W, 
direction to Sitkaw. ^Thc 2nd trip was by/ar the most important.^ 
Leaving Bhamo on the 10th January, he proceeded by boat up 
Iho Jrawadi reaching “ Muntgoiing” ^or Mun-tsoung as it is sj?elb 
hi the map)^n the 4th of February. This .village lies about 120 
I'dh’s above Bhamo, and our authov has accordingly exploied the 
siream considerably further than any previSms tipvetler. He 
describes it as follows : “ at Tahay, a village a few miles south of 
“ iMun-tsoung, the river ,is divided by the Island of Noimg 
"Tulo .... The stream to the right is ali^)ut 50 yards wide but 
“ too shallow even to admit boats passing up ; that to the left is 
“ doulde the breadth, with 6 feet water in ihe df^epest part • . . 

Leaving Mine nah, the river increases in tortuosity, and the spurs 
“ <>1 tlie great chain of mountains, richly dad in forest growth, 

reach to the waters’ edge. The hills'echoed forth the wild cries 

* 'Biis is the author’s account, hut, river fU a poii t more llijju 12 miles 
^ccoiding to the map he sti uck the above wliere he stiii led. 
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of my boatmen cheering one anollicr on as they endeavonred^to 
vStom the fierce curi'nillit,^ now purling over the rcrcky bed, casting 
ifcs spray on eitiier side in wild deliglit,, and washing our boat 
from stem to stern. Cfur progress was slow and the pace conti- 
lined to decrease) until the crewji ftiiiudjt was hopeless :uiy 
“longer depending on their poles. They jiimped overboard with 
“ the towing ropes«and leue*»vcd the struggle j poor fellows, bent 
“ nearly dduble and straining every muscle, it was rnucli as they 
“ could do to creep along. Another couple of hours' lahour 
** brougl^t us to Muntgoung ; and here their troubles were at 
“ an end. Her^^ the river divides iv.to two great aims, that to Ihe 
east J)eiy.g considerably the larger ; but the rapids forbid 1‘urtlior 
progress, though for boats of lighter draft (sic), I believe the 
chawnel is navigable f(A* miles fmtlier north"' 

In his return voyage, Mr. ^trettell left )iis boats at Alichay on 
the west bank of the streaiu and proceeded overland to Mogoiing. 
At Tapaw, ^hc first halting place, he was very uncivilly treat iil, 
,but managed to reach his destination without any serious iiicon- 
vcniencc. Here he stayed from''tlio litli to the 2oth Fehrnary, 
and thence maue a three-weeks’ excursion round the “ Endaiigyee” 
lake, a body of water aboht ,40 miles west of Mogonng, which he 
.describes as about 13 miles long aiu]^G broad, the largest probably 
in Burma. ltns*tlii/5 vugion which is the chief liomo of the 
FJlastica, Our traveller made ineficcliial attempts to visit the 
amber and serpentine mines in the Hokong valle*y, and is umca- 
sonably virulent, in consequence, against the Governor of Mogonng, 
whose fancies (as be puts it) he bad lubricated in ev;,evy possible 
manner with the oil of gammon,’. This* ufiiciul really appears to 
lia,ve treated him very kindly,# and was no doubt only aciiiii np 
to the instructions bad received from* Mandalay. Anyhow 
'such epithets as fox,"’ old charlatan,’" when applied to a high 

t?igiiitary of a’ friendly power are somewhat out of place in 
Secretariat publication. Finally, Mr. Stretlell descended ibo 
Mogoung river, cros.^ing witli^Komc difliculty the dangerous rapids- 
at Latoung and aiiFved back at Biiamo on tlio 26tli of hi arch. 

The liopolcss, iinsettle(f state of the whole di.strict traversed 
best exemplified by aq incident which be witnessed the day befmo 
bis arrival. “At the^mouth of the !^logoung river we lieaid 
good deal of firing from the opposite bank of the IrawaJi. 
“ Shortly afterwards I distin^fiished a European beckoning to 
“ us ; this turned out to be the late Mr. Graham, who bad been 
“ attacked, while poling along the opposite shore, by a strong portv 
“ of Kaebyeus ; be mentioned Laving shot three of the gang doao 
and wounded some of the others.’" Below Wyne Myo, the 
author bUnself heard of a body t)f dacoits lying iu wait lor hm'; 
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an3 states he only escaped an encounter by, accidentally linggin<^ 
the opposite bank. After reaching the village, news arrived oh he 
King’s dak boat having been attacked, alho of Hokah, a neiglibour- 
ing Shan village, having 4)eon assailed and pbindeted with a loss 
of twenty lives ; thd raiders only having lost one man. At 
Nyoung-bin-(ha, Mr. Stivttell was mrced to exijhange shots w^th 
a party of Ivachyens ret'irning from a foray, but no damage was done 
on either side. All these episodes jnakc it evident enough that 
the wild highland tribes are virtually ma.stcrs of the country. No 
givat (lithcnlty, however, was fo^nd in oonciliatil^g tyein wlien they 
were ])ropcrly approached. At Talo* the a^ithor gives ?l laui'hahlo 
account of an entertainment he furnished fhotn with the afd of a 
nnisiciil box, a galvanic battery, and a few conjiniug tricks. 

Tlie musical box seemed to please them very much, and 
several attempts were made to feel ilie teeth on the fiarrel, when 
I opened lh(^ glass cover, to give a better idea of the rapidity* 
“ witli which the ily-wb(*el revolved.* The gal vanic shocks, however, 
had rather an intimidating effect* especially when I put on extra* 
“power for the henetit of a young hllow who pluckily came 
“ foiward to show that ho was proof^ ngain.st the irtllnence oT the 
n(// ; a couple of .shocks .coon nia<lo him cry ‘ peccavi^’ and, 
“ i was asked never nga.in to* use it. Thyy heggftd tliat on no 
“ acoeiint I would open the box for fear of escaping and 

“ doing them sonie bodily injniy. Next caino the legerdemain 
“ part of the pt rfoirnanco. Thi.s crowned my fame, and the crowd 
“ pi('stiat< d. lliemselvos at my bet: had I been .so dispo^cd I 
" ini(:lit liave even eclipsed llrigham Young in vice, for bhtli 
“ inethoiH and fathers were anxioms to present mo with a 
“ daughter as a' votive 'offering, and gain my blessing in return. 
“Tlie former offer I declined, hut tlioir, kittor desiAi 1 honnti-* 
“ folly contiihnted to. Another and very impoTtant pait *o^ 
'‘the entertainment had now to he seen to, the circulation of 
liquor. There was some difficulty in ’meeting the demand, 
“for although the whole of the liquor that ]iad,,heen pruspnted me 
had l)een carefully stored up for this occivsion, yet tl?erc was not 
“iiufBcient for more than a-third of the party. The deficiency 
“ luul therefore to he made u*p after a prescription of mine own, 

“ consi.sting of twice the quantity in water of their own brew, 

‘‘ I'oer G bottles, brandy one, gin qye, spirits of wine one, pain- 
-killer one, and one of essence of ginger. The combiiialion 
I proved a success and tiie ^ Tsawbw'as’ pronounced it excellent and 
‘ admd for a few bottles to ta\ie away with thorn.” 

A Forfst officcr from the Punjab cannot, of course, be expected 
know much about Burma, lyid as regards native yords the 
of ortbb-epical precision (to use Dr. Wilson’s phrase) is very 
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pninfully apparent tluougliont. Perliaps also t^ere are some f(^\v 
imperfections in the wrher'a chance aUusions to more ordinjiry 
subjects. A story is inert tioned about \i brother and sister beiuir 
turned into st6ne. Jlr. Strettell naively* remarks that the accouul 
savours somewhat of the fate^that befcl'l Lot’and bis wife ! ” Wliiit 
cap be meant t^o by such phrases as a “ Rembrandt child,” 
a “genii architect," and an exposure of hoc r/enus onine T' In 
French he is especially unfortunate : thus he talks about gettin*^ 
his conje” and about a village “being approached by a cui- 
d e-sac 1 ' Oujho other hand, there is some atfectation in the 
use of unnecessary scientific nbuienclature. We hear of the author 
being ‘pesTered Ijy a “ tibula " or stung by an “ urtica/’ w-hen 
nettle and daddy-long-legs are manifestly the proper words. Hero 
too is a prodigious sentence that almost reminds one of Col. 
McMahon. (p GcS). “ The* trunks (of mango trees) had been 

* “ hacked to a height of 3 ft. C inches from the groifnd with a view 

“ I learnt to pomological im'piovement As may be snp- 

posed 1 was not a little surprised to find the rude Jhinuaii 
“ had so far reaped the benefit of observation as to intuitively 
resort to a violence which serves to check tho erosive energits 
of tho tree and thus bring the fructiferous or reproductive 
“ essences into action.'’, * 

But on the wlible the book is amusing enough, and though the 
author does not quite answer Disraeli’s description of Lord 
Houghton as a gyration of intelligent curiosity, lie has kept hi;i 
eyes open and tells a good deal that is worth knowing.. One might 
be\3veu more eulogistic bub for fear of tha»t menacing octavo v()lnin<\ 
There are certainly no signs of official reticence or restraint in the 
present production which Mr. l^trettell can plead as an excuse for 

• seeking another channel.. There has manifestly been no Secietaiiat 
cei*dsion, and not one of his quotations from Thales, Byron, Shake- 
speare, and John Stuart Mill, have been excised. Under these cir- 
cumstances let us ho|5e that an earnest remonstrance will prove 
effectual ^u prevenfjng tiie rash design above alluded to. 

The last kook of the .series I have prefixed to this article hs^s 
nothing specially to do witii Burma, and 1 liave reserved it ratlier 
as a contrast and consummation than from any pretensions either 
to critical competency or de.scriptive precision. The life tlu^ 
volume commemorates* is more eloquent in its record than its 
results ; in the clear foreshadowing of. fame than in any actual 
achievement. The essays, though written with ease and skill, arc 
valuable for the most past as. expounding a policy which is last 
becoming effete ; tlie policy of masterly inactivity which their 
author wgs the first to designajp and (iescribe. In only one cl 
them, tho sketch of Katthiwar reprinted from the Calcutta 
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ReuieWf do we gain a glimpse of the rich and varied work of the * 
narrator, whoaftet six years* service as an gtssi^ant, won the reward 
he long had coveted, a permanent berth iii the central Secretariat. 
He was perhaps the first of the new race of Indian rulers whose 
nanje became known, outside* the world he laboured in ; and his 
career, though to our eyes unfruitful, abrupt, and incomplete, though 
seamed and straitened by the ravages of* disease 'hnd the ruin of 
hopes, may yet be held up as an example and encouragement to 
us, his near successors. 

John William Shaw Wyllie was born at Poona in 183.1. His 
father was recently Colonel of *1116 , 1 05tli Rcgimant,^aud as a 
Bombay Officer did good service in* Cutchjin Cabiil, an^i KJielat, 
and was one of those who, during the Scinde campaign under Sir 
Charles Napier, had fought against tremehdous odds at Meanee 
and Hydrabad. Like most old Indian,soldiers he had destined his 
sou not for his own profession but for the more peaceful and 
profitable duties of a civilian, whosp comparative independence 
and comfort he no doubt had often envied during his toilful 
military life. But the boy’s work 'showed such promise at Chel- 
tenham, that the head master persuaded his parents to fjlow 
him the chance of an university career, a^d scholarships at Lincoln 
and Trinity, and a first-class in moderations justified Dr. Dol^pon’s 
prediction of success. His life was almoit lost* India and 
would probably have beeA henceforth circumscribed by the 
assiduous monot<?ny of the English Bar or the uncongenial 
drudgery of a provincial school. But iu the year 1855 two events 
happened wb\ch effectually determined its final course. His 
father’s income suffered a dbnsideriible decrease, and the competitivo 
sjstera was inaugurated for the LC.S. Wyllie won an appointt 
nient in 1856 and was ?n Bombay before tbp close of the year. 
Here his lines fell in pleasanter places tlvah awmit tfie ordinary 
competition-wallah, who though, like poor Andrd Chenier, he may* 
he conscious of ** something in him,” may never find the opportunity 

“ porcer ” in the restricted atmosj^liere of a rnofussil station. 
Wyllie easily obtained permission to live with* his parents, wlio 
had not yet left the country, and spent his»first tWo y5ars coram 
Lep^dis alternating between Satara and the J^Iahableshwar hills, 

^ clever article he shortly afterwards contributed to the Bombay 
Quarterly Review determined on Lord Elphinstone selecting him 
political employment, and in 185^ he was gazetted to one of 
^he most coveted junior appointments in the presidency, that of 
•Assistant to the Political Agenf in Katthiawar. But the bright 
^’peuing of the young civilian’s career was clouded by a fever 
"hich fie caught in Surat the year of his advancement. It 
P^'nnauently enfeebled his constit’jtion and left the ger’^is of a 

V 1 
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disease which he annually had to struggle against, and even- 
tually succumbed fety. The first year of his residence, W/llie 
was employed in helping to compile and classify the chaos 
of miscellaneous customs which made up the Judicial system 
of the 200 odd States of Kathiawar. He was then for about 
a year in charge of the Bhaunagar district, and during this 
period he obtained an . acting step of promotion. But he 
was Roou'to abandon political employ. In 1860 the province of 
Oude was organized as a .Chief-Commissionership, and Wyllie 
accepted an appointment under the new rdgiine. Hencefoith, 
to use his pyvii words, he lived in a wider sphere and amid 
incomparably finer epportunities, and his success was swift 
and signally complete. After working for a few mouths as Assist- 
ant Commissioner in Barabanki and Lucknow, he was appoint- 
ed Assistant Secretary to the Local Government, and in a year 
more achieved the ambition of his earlier years by gaining i 
footing in the Government of India Secretariat. After two years 
active and varied service in Calcutta and Simla, failing hcultl 
compelled him to visit home, »wherc lie resumed his universitj 
studies and took his B. A. and M. A. degrees. In April 1805 Ik 
returned to India as Under Secretary in the Foreign Depart- 
ment and is stated to have gained the absolute confidence ol 
the hew Governor-General, Sir John Lawrence, who employed him 
as the literary champion of his Central- Asian policy. Wylliii’« 
essay in the Edinburgh Review obtained a large success, and is 
described by Dr. Hunter as the turning point in his career. 
But the Indian section of this career was well-nigh at an end. In 
1808 be left Calcutta for the last time, and shortly after bis arrival 
in England was induced to abandon his Indian life and brilliant 
hopes and plunge into a parliamentary v contest at home, Hii’ 
election for Hereford, and its subsequent annulment, owing, as the 
editor exprei^ses it, to the exce.ssive zeal of an indiscreet supporter, 
quickly followed tlie re.signation of Jiis Indian appointment, ami 
the “C.S.I.’' decoration which be received in 1869 scaicely 
compeq.sated for the shipwreck of Ijis political projects. But tb'^ 
disappointment, tnouglj keen, was not overwhelming. For a time 
he turned his attention to the problem which had engaged 
earlier energies and contributed two essays to the Forlnifjhtly 
on our Indian foroigh policy. But tho ex-Forcign Secretary foim l 
th is fiold, perhaps, tob fraught with memories of a foimero 
life, with pre.-^ent regrets amT recent disappointment, and sought 
a complete change of mental efiort iii studying the French lan' 
gunge and political situation. A taris hotel and Parisian Soca^ty 
Cf'utr.qsted agreeably enough with his old quarters in Chowringh^^ 
and the einseitigkeit’' of India officialism, and time might ha"^ 
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drifted pleasantly on till the next general election found him* 
more active employment, flis health too soSwied to be distinctly 
improving, and, in the last, letter he wrote to his brother in Bom- 
linvi he speaks quite cheerfuly of his prospects and doings. But 
before this letter could ai^ivq at its destination, tlie writer had 
gone far be 3 ^ond the reach of a repl^. A cold he caught c6ining 
out of a cafe at night, flow at once to his lungs and in a flvw 
days infl«Mmraation of tlie brain supervened. On March*15, 1870, 
be expired, unable to recognise his sorrowing parents. 

The story of the life thus prematurely ended contains ipore of 
stir and striking incident tlian befalls the average civilian, though 
bis advancement be equal ly rapid anfl’progimsivo. Yet tb^the mere 
looker on, the decade of Wyllie’s Indian work appears singularly 
bmren of original result. Wc catch no glimpse of the promise of his 
early, the performance of hi.s later, years, nor of any of, the “speci- 
al ties of his configuration”au(l development. It is a social rather than 
an intellectual Impression which determines at the outset the scope * 
ami character of a civiliaids career. Wyllie’s iidtial associations, 
the charm and modesty of his deftneanour, and his rare faculty of 
making friends, may account for his first successes. But his 
subsequent woik must have been goc^ and thorough to liave 
obtained the eulogy it did from all his superiors, and the fditor , 
perliaps misleads us when he* mentions the successful manage- 
ment of a durbar or subscription list as among Its chief manifes- 
tations. With t]ie foreign Secretaryship fairly within his grasp it 
was probably phy.sical ailment which chiefly induced Wyllie to 
resign all for the prospect of a seat on the Treasury bench at 
home. So fa^’ as real potVer an^ imaginative grandeur was edn- 
corned, his own position was immcjjsurably superior to any appoint- 
ment he could* hope •for in England. It would be difticult to 
conceive work more varied and enthralling tfian that oT the Indian * 
Foreign Office, the focus of Asian politics, the store-house, 
Wyllie calls it, of the romance of all the Ea.st. That the cliiefdom 
of this shoufd be voluntarily abandoned or* regarded as a mere 
slopping-stone to English parliamentary distviction wa« a pre- 
cedent he could never have de.sign€d establishing. •Poor Wyllie 
felt to the end the dregs of his first fever^ and it was no doubt 
with a sore pang of di.sap{)ointment and regret that he severed 
himself from his Indian bope.s. * 

He died — one of the many silentgnartyrs whose youth has been 
laid wa.ste by the ‘ branding summers of Bengal.' If life blood’s 
fertilizing, to paraphrase ‘ Aurora Leigh/ England has wrung hers 
on every leaf of her Indian hi-story, aad more hearts have been 
stricken by the stealth of disease than by the blade and bullet of 
all her liuudred w'ars. , • 

H. L. St. BARBE, b.c.s. 



Art. IX— OSfRONICLES OF ROHTAS. 

T he sun of the 2nd of August 1763^ saw the defeat, upon the 
. plains of Gheriah, by the British troops, of Kasim Ali, the 
Cashmerian deposed Nawab df Bengal. Abandoning all his cannon 
anS 150 , boats Vull of provisions, he fled to the lines of 
Udayannullah ; and with him fled the vile Somroo, formerly, 
Reinhold, alias Sombre, Gerkan citizen, French solrlier, renegade 
traitor, ^ and assassin. The wife and family of Kasim Ali were 
at Monghyr. 'To tliern a hasty messenger, on the swiftest of his 
camels, ba/e the news of his reverse. Mongliyr was thenceforth 
no asylum for ‘them, nor a place wherein, under the circum- 
stances, the ex-Nawab^felt that his vast treasures would be safe. 
He accordCngly bade his -family and adherents then prepare 
. to abandon their newly-built and pleasant resideRce outside the 
Patna gate of the fort, and flee to Rohtas. The ex-Nawab des- 
‘ patched them all under his own supervision, giving charge of the 
unwieldy cavalcade to Lalla Nowbut Roy. He then returned to 
his army at Opdwa. The defeat at that place, the expulsion from 
Rajmahal, the capture of lldonghyr and Patna, followed in rapid 
succession. In little more than a year from the reverse at Gheriah, 
the sun of Kasipi , Ali set for ever at Buxar, and he became an 
exile among the Rohillas. Meantime,'' Rohtas, queen fortress of 
the Vindhyas, the refuge of Rohitaswa from the sacrificial knife 
of his father, the last home of the descendants of the last Hindu 
Erpperor, the scene of Slier Shah's stratagem with the doolies, the 
favorite residence of Man Singh^ Viceroy of Behar and Bengal 
wider Akbar.— the asylum wherein the family of Prince Shah 
Jahan (rebeji against ibis father, to be himself in turn rebelled 
against by his own sons } found safety ; — was giving, for the lust 
*iime but one, sanctuary to the unfortunate, to the wife and family 
of Mir Kasim. Its vejy last refugee occupants were mutineer sepoys 
of 1857, with whom came the subject of this chronicle. 

RobtaSgarh, or the Fort of Rohitaswa, a Prince of the great Solar 
race of ancient India, is'a bold promontory, standing out over the 
river Son from the K^imore table land. Its area is about 20 square 
miles, and its average height about 1,800 feet. Seen from the Son 
it bears a striking resemblance, to the dismantled hull of some 
Titanic frigate aground where«*the pre historic ocean, now roiled 
into oblivion, receding, left her. The gloomy weather-beaten 
bows rise in slow grandeur almost tc the sky — the bulwarks are 
rent and shattered— bowsprit and masts are gone. Ages have pass- 
ed since the stranding of the giant vessel, looming still over 
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. ' ' , ‘ 
that old ocean bed, now green with trees and crops, dotted 
with tiuy villages* and alive with pigraj^ men. What mighty 
Captains commanded her on her many rfnd adventurous voyages ? 
Whose hands swayed the tiller and’ hauled the ropes? What 
mighty deeds are recorded in her logbook ? .With’ what burdens 
of human hopes arAi hdma*n sorrows was she freighted? ’ 

The ancient temple of Rohitaswa, .the fortrj^ss-god, is the iirst 
building that strikes the eye. It reels dizzily above, perched imlefi- 
nite hundreds of feet in air on its, break-neck precipice, slielving 
towards the base, shawled in verdftre. The face of the fortress 
is of an irregular oval form, ^ils wooded base sjoping’ conically 
upwards, to within 300 feet of'tho top, at which poibt, the rock 
itself appears, hurtling straight aloft, with brown, almosi naked 
cra"s; but wherever root can cling ojr seed could rest, the , 
stern surface is softened and enriched with small trees or bushes 
or lonf^ sugar grass. It sides all roilnd are cleft in many places 
with gorges, ‘^extending from top to’ bottom, verdant and rich 
with crowded foliage, and strewn With giant boulders fallen frorn 
above. For centuries have they dain there ; and slowly, silently, 
and beautifully has nature healed their scars and covered their 
nakedness. On the summits, the woods, the 'open glades of 
short close grass, the brooks of clear mountain water, and th<^ 
melody and stir of forest life, contrast strikingly. with tlie stern 
and silent immobility ^f the rocky walls’ below. EIgbiy-four 
steps of stone lead to tho templo of Rohitaswa, but the image 
of the god is there no longer. The Iconoclast Emperor, Aurang- 
zeb, tnrew it down two bundled years ago, and broke it in 
pieces. DWther on the edge of tlie precipice, stands' his 
temple— an ugly, squat, insignificant dome. ^ A narrow neck 
of luck, five smiles inland frofn the temple,’ overlooking the 
Son, connects the fortress plateau ,wlth the «maiu range?. 
Ticeroy Mdn Singh, one of the ablest of Akbaris servauta^ ‘to 
whom almost all the buildings on Rehtas are attributed, 
conceived, mid- began to carry out the grand plan of blasting away 
this neck to the level of the plain, ’and by l^ringing ip the Son 
through an encircling canal entirely isolating Ujo pKomontory and 
making it an almost impregnable island fortress. He was checked 
at the outset, says traditioD, by an issue of blood from the violated 
rock. But the marks^of the boring tools ^re visible to this day j 
and, to preserve the symmetry of the' narrative, the spot on 
the rock, whence blood first issued^ is still streaked with red ochre 
by the venerating aborigines, and regarded as a very Holy oi 
Holies, The tutelary god 'having ui\mistakeably shown his dis- 
approval of the Viceroy’s design, the latter set to work to creat< 
instead of to destroy. He constructed for the protection of this 
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hainral causeway, the weakest part of his charge, a donble lii^e 
of fortifications on ea6h fortress-side of the necle, flanked at the 
angle over the Son, by a| high watch-tower. And on the same 
plan, on the rnain range itself, at the entrance of the neck, em- 
brasured battlements were erected t,o (-heck^the first advance of 
a foe. ‘ Wherever elsewliere aound tlie face of the plateau the 
slopes rise to climbing' distance of its summit, the same plan of 
embrasurecf battlements, built of huge blocks of stone, exists. 
Elsewhere the rocky wall frgm lOt) to 300 feet sheer down to 
the sumipit of the lower slopes presented an insuperable obstacle 
to the assailants. The natural strength of the fortress was thus 
very CQusi/ierable ; and in the many wars, rebellions, and tumults 
through which India has swayed and surged, to a time even 
within our own memories, Rohtas has ever been a refuge for the 
desperate. ,It also has beeu the abode of the fortunate. The 
son fleeing from his fathpr, the parricide, the conquered, the 
oppressed, th^ rebel, the outlaw or the robber, bave'^almost intui- 
.tively turned to it at the last. More than once have the cellars 
of its palace, held untold and ilNgotten treasures ; nay, tradition 
asserts, hold them to this very day. This palace, or ** Mahal Sarai,” 
is two miles frdm the sumfriiti. of the pass overlooking the Son. 
,It wa^ built by Raja Mdn Singh, in the sixteenth century, and to 
him posterity * also owes the three ‘ handsome Jain temples, the 
separate GovernoVs house over the Maharai Pass, and the fine 
stone bazaars, of whicii tracings now only exist. 4 II these build- 
ings, and the three large tanks, Ben, Gaur and Chandrathan, 
so named after three ancient Hindoo kings, lie within. the citadel. 
Thi*s is an enormous quadrangle px inn^fr fortification, bounded 
by, a stone wall 1.5 feet high, ai\4 having but two entrances. It 
contains the more mqdern buildings, as £<lready noted, and the 
‘tombs of mos'^; of those who died on the mountain. Nearly three 
d^rrturies havd elapsed since the palace was inhabited or the 
graves received their dead. In the last of the three, neglect, the 
storms of a hundred liionsoops, and the destroying peepul and 
banian have thrown down the great tower over the neck, rent 
the temples from tdp to bottom, and sundered the head pillars of the 
tombs. Decay has laid its remorseless effacing hand upon every 
work, be it Buddhist/Hindoo, or Mahommedan. All are passing 
away regretfully, as it were, but still surely. You* too are gone, 
true comrade, “ doubly dead," \^th whom 1 saw all these. And from 
the silent land comes never an echo back to the mighty yearning 
for “ the vanished hand and the voicq that is still,” Never again, 
true heartj never again I Your grave lies where you would have 

• 11. C. dearest of friends and keenest of sportsnreu, killed by a tiger, 

^ May 2lSt 1873. 
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wished it to be, between the steep cliffs and the rippling Son, 
in sight of the .hills you loved so well. •And Rohtas, its sand- 
stone walls giving back in rosy hues tl.'^^ir greetings to the morn- 
ing sun, its vesture of trees and waving grass still clinging to its 
slopes below, frowns on unchanged and changeless’ over the valley 
of the Son. " ' ’ 

Rohtas was the sanctuary chosen by Kasim All, wherein, he 
hoped that his family and his wealth could rest secured until 
liappier times. By the end of September 1703, his chief wife with 
about 1,200 other W’omen, and the bulk of his treasure, reached the 
foot of the mountain. It tool^ them 15 days to, gain the open 
land at the summit of the pass, but at Inst, to the liUense relief 
of Nowbiit Hoy, who behaved throughout with equal pruciehce and 
fidelity, they were settled in the palace ^itself. The treasure was 
consigned to the vaults of the hall of audience, called also the 
hall of tlie twelve gates, and the 'acting Governor, Raja Shah 
Mull, told oflbhis own bodyguard, of 600 men, for the safe cus- 
tody of the palace, its inmates, and contents. Keramnt Khan, 
the Hazari, or commandant of the fixed resident garrison of 
1,000 men, guarded the citadel wall ; and the two ressalahs of 
four thousand matchlock-mcn, guardeti the summits of the' passes 
and the embrasures on the brow of the table-land itself. The colc^ 
season passed away without an'incident. The fewr visitors, jSlaljom- 
inedan gentry of the contiguous lowland towns,' who at first proffered 
fealty with tolerable regularity grew gradually less cordial. Of the 
Hindoos, haughty Powas Rajpoots, notone would approach the for- 
tress, so bitterly did they detest the ex-Nawab, on account of his 
devastations' in their baronies, five years previously. It began to 
fare badly with the refugees. To them, accustomed to the splendours 
and ceremonial of a Muhomedan "court, and the movement of city 
or camp life, nature was dull and monqtohous, and’ the monotony 
of nature was a curse indeed. No jewellers from Delhi, no selhvs 
of shawls from Cashmere or of muslins from Dacca, no intrigues, 
no scandal •or surmise about this Kban^s wife or that Sheikl/s 
daughter, no grape and walnut Vncrcharits^ from C^^bul, with 
Soft-haired green-eyed Persian cats, tp break the even dull- 
ness of the zenana —no meek cits to thrust into the kennel, 
no bazaar to swagger in, nc horses to displa_^, no raids upon de- 
faulting villages, no ** taking the auspices?,” no plunders, no shops 
of arms to loiter in, nothing but guarding and watching, hoping 
tliat news of defeat was false, audli. straining of eyes to the north 
np the Son valley for the next courier from their masters, to 
break the monotonous life of the men,. The aspect of a decaying 
cause was reflected in every face. The vigilance, exercised at first 
gave place to an apathetic trust in the inaccessibility and natural 
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etrength of the fortress. Now and again the stronger spiritg, 
whose hearts became sRvage instead of sick under* the burden of 
hope deferred, went huntings on the main »> range. But two of the 
best marksmen T-officers of the body-guard — having been gored 
by bison, that pastime became tacitly*. lifoited^ to the snaring of 
partridges and hares on the fortress plateau alone. If the spirits 
of departed Baigas»or high 'priests of the mountain tribe, haunt, 
as their descendants affirm they do, their native glens and forests, 
they must find ample food for thought in the contrast between 
the hunV^rs of a century ago, glittering like dragon files, 
and the silei^t, long-enduring « dogged and sombrely-cla(l 
“sahibs*/ pf to-day. As this* chronicle tells the tale of 
a descendant of 4 one of these Baiga families, a short descrip- 
tion of the office is her^ necessary. A Baiga of the Kaimoro 
plateau is Uie hereditary pjriest and headman of his village 
(jf Khurwars. He belongs hjmself to the same clan (Khurwar), 
the members, of which all cla^im a common descent from Eohi- 
taswa the founder of Eohtas. By the Baiga are performed all 
village ceremonies. He is the ‘first to plough, and hy him are 
fixed tli.e ploughing days of others. He sacrifices the fowl or 
the goat which k higher motaUty has substituted for the human 
fiacrific^ of more ancient days, at the times of sowing, reaping aud 
threshing. He*ptopitiates the forest demons by incantation and 
prayer. By him *cattlo are protected * from murrain and beasts 
of prey. His religion recognises no benelicient 4^itic8, all arc 
harmful, to be propitiated not loved — appeased, not approached j 
and such was the original faith of every race, a de^monology, 
more or less complete ; its tempjes, giftiit trees and gloomy 
goi;ges, its gods, destroying noj creating or preserving. To 
the Governor of Eoh|as, the Baigas presented an annual 
tVihute of a V^ung parret and a handful of pistachid nuts, 
sy^nbols of tlie fealty of themselves, the animals and the 
produce of their fruits to the paramount power. Sometimes tlio 
skins of deer and evdn of the nobler forest animals were pre- 
sented, but this was seldom done, and the Khurwars were never 
willing that the Goverr^or should know of their killing game. 
During the era of which I am writing, the garrison admitted 
the aborigines to a somewhat precai^ous intimacy. They were 
harmless, morose somew^iat, hut as hringers of game, wild lioncy, 
and forest fruits, to be encouraged and even conciliated by the 
heart-sick refugees. Such was the condition of the garrison 
and their relations with their neighbouj^s in the April of the year 
succeeding their arrival at Rohtas. 

At day-break one morning of that month, Thakur Siu^h, 
Baiga of yoridag, followed by ,his young son, carry! r)g the 
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customary parrot in a small neat bamboo-cage, presented 
himself for admission at the Griffin Gate, of the Kutowlifi, as 
the neck was, and is, still called. 'The drowsy matchlock- 
man on guard passed him through. A’rrived on the neck, tho 
Baiga first prostrated Injiisplf before the stone ivhere the is- 
suiug blood had rebuked the destroying hand of Man’Sin<rh 
two centuries before. Then picking* up ’ two i pebbles from .an 
adjacent heap, he threw them down over the precipice, into the 
dark glen on his left, in homage .to its spirits. And, indeed 
It was there a fitting abode for spirits of malignity. The glen 
is worn into the shape of a» horse shoe, sheei\ down*from the 
summit to the base, its walls black/ gloomy and nakdcL Thence 
it trends away, boulder and black tarn, growbig greyer in the 
light, narrowing into the soft blue distance, and losing itself 
at last among the gi ass-covered, sa^-wooded foot-hiI,ls. ft reads 
like a clmpte^r in the progressive course of the great human 
race, a beginning savage, dark and jbarren, and ernerg^ing towards* 
the last into beauty and light. The sacred stone reverenced, and 
the spirits propitiated, Thackor Sihgh passed on through the red* 
gate, to the path-way leading to tho palace. The throe miles 
to the bazaar were soon accomplishei?, and the 'quadrangle of 
the citadel entered. The Khurwars had how reached the Ele-,, 
pliant- Gate, so called from the figure of an elephant* cut in relief 
oil each side. Througli this they did not pass, without nearly 
losing their homely tribute, the only passport to an interview 
^vith the Governor. But their remonstrances were effectual, 
aiul they were suffered to enter. Tho Elephant Gate gives 
(entrance to an open sward, in front of the guard-room* at^ 
the mail) palace entrance. This sward is cornrnanded by t|ie' 
Bddshahi or Emperor’s seat, a fine h‘^,11 on the second storey 
of tho palace, where the Governor sat, arfd* whence, ’through two* 
long windows, with handsome covered balconies, fie could vtefv 
Jlie guards aj; exercise below. The principal gate of the palace, 
leading into the guard-room from the enclosure, is a large gothic 
orch, and on each side the elephant cut in *relief again. The 
goard-room is very handsome. Stone beticlies surrolind the two 
I’idf's, and behind the buttresses are three ree, esses for the officers, 
^lie room in the fourth corner is dark, nar/ow and unlit, with a 
low doorway, and was used as a dungeon , Tlirough the guard- 
room the palace is entered by ih high double-arched gateway 
kadinginto the ChoivJc or square in front of the hall of the 
l^welvo gates. To walk -straight up the Chowk to the hall of 
audience was ‘a misdemeanour, visited, at least, with incarceration 
Jii the guard-room dungeon. All petitions to the governor, and, 
in general, all whose position bA)ught them under v?«salage to 

w 1 
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tl.c Oovornor, turned, on passing through the second gateway, to 
tlie right, into an opeu* gallery fronted with stono pillars, whore 
they waited until their turn came — wdien they passed up the gallery 
to a sniall side door of the outer hall, where the clerks sat, and 
tlierc wit li joine’d hards made supplicfiti^n. The clerks, at their 
leisure, brought the applicants! before the Governor, sitting in the 
in nor hall, or turned tliem away with an empty excuse to present 
tliomselvcs 'iinother time. Thakur Singh and his son were both 
versed in the proper code of, observance, and passed into the 
waiting gallery, without incurring any penalty. There they pro- 
ceeded to nink$ a slight repast until the Governor took his scat 
in the hall^aVter his noon-day slumber. There were a few others 
also in waiting,^ and it was in the gallery that the Baiga lieard 
that which changed the Inunble fortunes of his liomo, and which 
resulted, a rieiitiiry later, ii) a double murder. Two Irakis, or 
descendants of .Russian mevchants, residents of Tilothoo, an estate 
on the Son, ^tbe property of ,tbc Governor Shah Mull, and now 
the residence of bis grandson, a balf-wittcd profligate, were scaloi] 
talking near the Khiirwais. Iney dlscns<^pd with considerable 
freedom, and many sly allusions, the condition and pn^spoefs ot 
the palace inmates. And uy a natuial conclusion their imagina- 
tions became interested in a computation of the quantity, value, 
and amount of golj, sUver, and jewels buried in the vaiilfs, or 
concealed in the'' womens’ apartijients.' Thakur Singh, like all 
his tribe, was of a silent calmost morose disposition-r He sat hanl 
by, seemingly indilTcront and absorbed in his own thoughts in 
reality not losing a word spoken, or a sign made by ‘the Irakis, 
.Thalvur Singh returned two day« later, a changed man, to liis 
village. The glamour of tlio. splendid tale of wealth 1)uiil<1 
almost within view, never left his thoughts. But he held his 
peace, and his son did likewise. 

‘ The hot season wore on. The hill-men on the main range, 
were engaged in farming the land for nursery rice, in repair- 
ing emhaukments and clearing forest land for cotton. Their 
priestly headman" directed all, and by sacrifice supplicatcil 
the favour of tlio gods, and fixed tlie auspicious days for 
ploughing and sowinfr. In the palacp on Rolitas, ennui, anxiety, 
fever and ague, i)rougli^t first bitterness, then despair, and finallv 
death, to many of the. inmates. The children almost all di'"<l 
and about one-third of the wo^^nen. The autumnal epidemic deci- 
mated the matchlockmen, wliom Kasim Ali’s own requirement 
did not allow him to relievo, as had* been formerly the aimun 
customs And in October the fatal result of the BaHlc of 
dashed to the gioimd the last hopes of the ex-Nawah, and 
his adlicroints. Kasim Ali was seized in his tent by ordei o 
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(tc Vizier and his treav«urc confiscated. lit? at once caused oidois 
to be sent to the Governor of Roh(as^» Shah Mull, to despatch 
liis chief wife with all tin! treasure to l^nares. At the same time 
lie suggested the delivery of the fortress to the British. The 
governor hastened gladly to dbey the first mandate. The Khurwar 
Baigas were called upon to bring in*the pQiters from their villages, 
Rajrnear, Kols, and others, to assist in removing tjie baggago 
and, treasure down the Pass. Tbakur Singh attended with his 
men and accompanied the retinue to the foot of the Eastern Pass, 
over the village of Akherpore. Thence he returned to tlfe palace. 
There he learnt, that of the tfea.^wre, oi]^ly the jewjls and the 
go]<l had been removed, the silver being too bulky* had been 
left behind. The British troops under .Goddartl arrived in the 
January after the Battle at Buxar, and to them the Fortress was 
<ielivcred up without an effort at resistance. Tlie Governor, 
Kiijali Sliali Mull, retired to hi.s estates’ at Tilotlio. The Bessalahs’ 
wercj disbanded, and the women whl> had not aecoiiiphnied Kasim 
All’s wife, wore allowed to hetaj^c themselves to Moorshidabad 
with all their effects. Jn March the British troops were withdrawn. 
A small native guanl remained on for ^^uothcr year, hut i^y the 
spring of 170G, the mountain fortress had been totally abandoned,^ 
ami shopkeepers, artisans, aad masons, retired, tv tlieir *hoines 
ill the lowlaiul villages. Tjic governor liinise’lf* had nob omitted 
to carry off as much of the silver left, as his limited opportu- 
nities permitted. Doubtless, also, the British garrison found 
tlicir reward for the labour expended by them in digging up the 
lloors and beating down ^.he partition walls, in search for hidden 
treasure. But a large ainonnf, the stealthily-hidden lioards of 
men and women, who had died ahd left no sign, and of others 
who had been compelled to forsake the plabe when ^tho NawahV 
garrison was dihhaii'led, lay buiied within the palace. To ilic 
l3resGnt day, strangeis from Eastern BengaJ, xMimsiilniaus, may 
he occasion; >Hy seen wandering through the* dilferent buildings, in 
haml, scraps of paper, containing soifio my.steripus directions as to 
tlio spot wherein some ancestor had daikly buried his •wealth. The 
doom of every apartment and vault of the hall of audience 
^lave been dug up, and the last trove the* writer knows oi oc- 
^'lued in 1873, when a quantity of bar siA^cr was extracted from 
^^etween the plaister and the stone ^f the ^vall under the Takht 
hadsliahi. 
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T he sixth and concluding part of Mr. Westland’s Report, com- 
prising whaf he styles' the “Gazetteer,” will form the subject 
of this our concluding paper. This portion of the work contains 
a good deal of interesting matter, which will bo commented on in 
due course, and such additional information furnished as wc are able 
to supply from ftur own knowledge, or to gather together from differ- 
ent source^;. And, we may hero state at the outset, for the multi- 
tude of figures we have to put in array here, we shall be indebted 
either to Mr. H. Beverley’s elaborate and valuable Report on the 
(\nisns of Bengal, 1872, or Dr. W. W. Hunter’s able and accurate 
Statistical Account of Bengal^ Vol. II. 

Before proceeding to notice- the several sub-divisions, or divi- 
sions — we prefer to use the fornqcr term, and shall adhere to it 
Jicuceforth — and the principal places situated in them, as arrang- 
ed in 'the Report under review, we purpose to offer certain statis- 
tical information regrrding the district as a whole, which, Ave feel 
" sure, will be gei^erally acceptable tor the reader, as it will enable 
him to better appireciate and compare the details of the compoiicut 
parts thereof Avhich will follow in tlue course, 

Jessore which is situate between — * 

North Latitude 23" 47' 0" & 22" 25' 50" , 

East Longitude 90° 0' 13" & 88° 57' 2T 
has an area of. 3,Go8 square jnilcs, exclusive of 1870 square 
miles of Sundarbans,* according to the Census Report, and it 
" is the largest of the three districts comprising the Presidency 
Division. Though it cannot be said to be absolutely sparse- 
ly inhabited, yet th^ density of population there is evidently 
considerably below that of the twenty-four Parganas, theie 
being it the fovmor only 5G7 persons to the square mile ; 
whilst in the’ latter it i.ir as high as 951, and next to Iltigli is 
comparatively the mqst populous of the numerous districts in Bengal- 
We may add that Jes'^re, as regards the number of persons to the 
square mile, stands thirteenth on the list of the forty-tlu*ee 
districts in Bengal, The average of all these districts gives 397 
to the square mile, whilst the population of England inclubi- 

* The area of the eij tire Suudar- thing of this is included in the c.ilcn 

l)anH is put down at 0,341 square latioiis that follow, 
miles in the Census Rcpoit, and no- 
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ing Wales comes up, on the average, to only 390 to lhe[s(iuarS 
mile. • . ’• 

The aggregate population of JessoJre amounts to 2,075,021 
souls, divided into 1,061,126 males and 1,023,895 females, and 
distributed thus , • » • ^ 


Muhammadans, 584,450 males 4- 563,486 females, =1,1 51,936. 

Hindus, 458,889 males +45 6,524 females, -p 915,^13. 

Christians, 576 males -f 566 females, = 1,142. 

Othersects not specified, *3, 21 1 males+ 3,319 females, =* 6,530. 

It will be observed that tjie equality of the; sexes^is pretty 
fairly maintained among the different castes or cr$^ds, which 
appears to be the normal state throughout the PrQvince of Bengal. 
The Muhammadan element predominates, + whilst the Christians 
are numerically insignificant, and when wo deduct; from their 
number above given 141 for Europeans and Eurasians, there only 
remains one above a thousand Native Christians, the bulk of whom* 
arc Baptists, and the whole of the remainder Roman Catholics, or 
well-nigh so. All the last ha\b been converted by the Italian 
Missionaries attached to the Roman Catholic Central Mission, 
which was established about a scpre*of years a^o by the Very 
Ucv. Father Antonio Marrietti, who preside's over it as Prefect, 
Apostolic. Its bead-quarters* are at the. Badr* Station, where 
also reside some Sisters of €harRy and Lay Brothers, who all work 
hard and do a vo.st deal of good to the people, and some of the former 
may he seen in the Simdarbans alleviating distress, and striving stre- 
nuously to C 9 nvert the degraded heathens around them. We must 
candidly confess that the ’Roman, Catholic Missionaries endure priva- 
tions and risks in their good work jvhich our Protej^tant Missionaries, 
be they Europeans (A* Natives, shrink frgra, tho\jgh the result of 
all such labor in the East is of scant valAiO, and musl he fearfully 
disheartening. There are only a few Brahihos in JessDi% 

but, we be|jeve, there are many young Hindus really of this 
sect who are diffident to declare Jhemselyes so opeuly.^lest they 
should offend, and become outcasts from their .families. • There is 
a Brdhmo Samaj at the Sadr Station, *aud iii a fe'tV other places, 
hut the members thereof are not regarded w;jth favor by the bulk 
of Hindus, who are bigoteJ and entirely j^n the hands of their in- 
terested priesthood. , 1 10*71 

As regards educational institu4ioDS, there wore m 1871 as 
u^any as 390 Government and Government-aided schools in the 


* There is no Buddhist either 
i'Ox 111 Jessofe. 

t Most of these Musulmans are sup- 
posed, uud we believe riuhtiy so, te* 


bcMleecendants of the lower castes of 
IliiiduH, who embraced Islamism, 
jirobably uuuer compulsion, or iu- 
ducemeiit. * 
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]Jistrict, ^ attended by 12,349 pupils. Moreover, there were 188 
private unaided schoors, with an aggregate of 3,538 pupils. Or, in 
all, 578 schools and 15,887 pupils. Out of the above number of 
schools, fifteen only were for the education of girls. The aggrcg.ate 
cost of education in the Government and aided schools amourit- 
ed in 1870-71 to o£^9,360 ‘6s lid, out of which the peo[)l(j 
contributed^ in the* shape of fees and donations, i.’4,738 4s- lOd. : 
or a little more than a moiety thereof. 

Education has, undoubtedly,. only lately made rapid progress in 
the district, as in 1856 there were merely 6 schools throughout 
Jessorc. Excluding the number of’^girls schools in the District, 
there was cn 1871 one senool to every 1,867 males, and one scholar to 
every 69 males. -Of the entire population there was or)o pupil to 
every 130 persons thereof. Tliere were in the same year 2,576 Muluuii- 
mtjdaus recci/ing instruction, v/hilsb iu 1856 there were only ! 

The total postal receipts i a 1870-71, exclusive of official corres- 
pondence, auroimted to .^f?l,9I'I 7s. 3d., and the expenditure to a 
good deal more, or £2,522, 11^ 8d, thus showing a deficit of 
i?61 1 4s 5d. But we are told by Dr. Hunter that within tlic 
then decennial .period tlie receipts had almost been doubled, whilst 
the expenditure had been enhanced on 1}^ t won ty-Beven percent., and 
this is ‘borne out by the figures prodyced by him. The numl)er of 
letters, newspaperf^, iknCx hookn, exdusivG of parcels, received in that 
official year, were 1,38,243, and the number despatched in 1865-66, 
the latest date given in Dr. Hunter's work on this head, were 74,531, 
inclusive of parcels. 

The Land Kevenuc yielded, in 1871, rCl()l',519 18s., from no 
less than 2,844 estates then boine on the rent-roll, whilst tlio 
cost of civil administration amciiuted to ji’Dout i\32,259. The 
gross Revenue iu that year was estimated at £147,856, and the re- 
alizations, probably, did nol- fall short of that sum, if they did not ex- 
ceed it. In 1787-88 tlie aggregate Revenue of the entire district was 
only oC’80,728, though its area was then considerably larger lima 
it is at present, whilst the- cost of civil administration was 

butefV^^^- , " 

The Regular Police Force of the district in 1871 was com- 
posed of 1 District K^uiperinteudent, 1 Assistant Superintendent, 
116 subordinate officenn of various grailes, and 506 constables, 
and it.s aggregate cost was £^12,430 2s. The above number 

* Mcifle up thus ; — 5. Governinent-nided Verna- ^ 

J. Government English sclipola 1 ' ciilar .schools 

2. ,, Vernacular „ 4 6. Goveriimcnt-iiided Girls' ^ 

3. „ InstitiiUoii^for .schools ... — 

sp^''ial education ... 1 » "Tin 

4. Government-aided English Total, ••• ' 

. to — 
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of , constables include the Kiver Police Force, consisting of i 
constables, each 6ne of whom was in charge ot*a patrol-boat manned 
by 7 boatmen, and the total cost of tliir maintenance, .X’584 Ss, 
forms part of the sum just specified. The whole of the Police Force 
are distributed over 2^ Polije-stations, or Thand^, and 10 Oul^-posts, 
or Fhewis. Tlie Choukidars, or villago watchmen of llie dis- 
trict, numbered 4,594 strong in 1871, and arc estimated 

to have cost the villagers, who have to support them, <^14,241 8s. 
or .P3 2s. Gd, for each man. The prasVnt head of the Police Force 
is Mr. W. Kilby, District Superintendent, who appeals to be 
an active officer. * , • 

The number of ciiminal cases instituted in 1871 amounted to 
(),0t3, no less than 2(i out of wliich were for murder, thus giving 
dt'ssorc the unenviable precedence in this line of all the various 
districts in the Lower Provinces. The number of » false cases 
rose in that yep;!- as high as l,0G3, a significant fact, testifying to. 
the nefarious character of the pcopb. * 

Tliere is only one regular jail in all Jessdre, at the Sadr* 
Station, and five lock-ups, as the smaller jails arc officially desig- 
nated, in as many of the sub-divisions. The uimibgr of prkouers 
m the jail in 1870, stood thus: • . 

Transferred . ... .... 207 ' 

llel(?asGd ... .. * *.,,.2,172 

Escaped ... ’ » ... ... 8 

Died • ... ... ... 12 

Executed ... ... ... ^ 

Total ... 2,401 

. t, ■ 

The Judicial Estaidishmont of the distwet consists of i 
trict and Sessions Judge ; 2 Sub- Judges?, and 2 Ji^dgcs of SinaU 
Pause Courts, and about a dozen M unsifs. There is not a more 
deservedly pppular official in the district tha^i the present Judge, 
Mr. C. A. Kelly, and his ability,, .strict sense of justice, and 
thorough impartiality, arc fully appreciated hy^ the ^en^rality of 
people, who deem themselves most foilunate in having so coii- 
‘Sciontious and painstaking an officer to» administer the la!y. 
And, where the liberty of a fcIlow-suhje<it is concerned, there is 
ao Judge who bestows greater time and .attention in carefully 
analyzing the evidence, wliich is'Sndisponsably necessary, con- 
sidering the "way in vjhich cases are usually prepared and sent 
by the subordinates ofjthe> Police. 

The number of Charitable Dispensaries in the district are, 
^ve believe, ten, Tn 1871 there were eleven such institutions, 
and their total income, cuvi balance in hand, aiii^utcd to 
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IGs. 7(1. Their aggregate expenditure amounted to— 
exclusive of Europeali n;^edicines supplied free by Government— 
11s. 3d. The number of patients, treated were : 

Indoor patients ... , ... 320 

Out-door patients ..; • . ... 12,411 


Total ... 12,731 


The poad Cess Department is a rather large one, and Is in 
charge of the». District Engineer, .Mr. H. C. Burt, who has earned 
the reputation of being u very active and intelligent officer, and 
his services are, iwe believe, fully appreciated by the District Road 
Cess Committee.* The' income of this new department is a con- 
siderable one, and the expenditure is in keeping with it.*[* If the 
.sub-committees at the various sub-divisions were better organized, 
and received more money tlian they do now, the roads in 
.the interior would, doubtless, be in a better condition than 
they are now, and the landed 'classes would then derive some 
substantial benefit from the fund they have to support most 
reluctantly. - 

‘ Tha district is parcelled out for^ administrative purposes into 
six sub-divisibn's. Qr as they are *now officially styled, divisions, 
each one of whicfi has a Joint-]li|agistvate, an Assistant Magis- 
trate, or a Deputy Magistrate as executive offic(;'r in charge, and 
a Munsif as judicial officer. The officer in charge of tlie entire 
disjirict is Mr. W. H. Page, officiating Magistrate aijd Collector, 

< and although he has only lately jjpiued the appointment, yet ho 
is» already well spoken of by the<.people. 

c 

• ‘The SAiiR,.on Jessore Sub-Division. 

- its area is 8'99 square miles, being tlie largest of any of the sub- 


*The Chairman of the Committee, in 
liis Annual Eeportfor*lb75-76, speaks 
of the zedloufc, cartful, intelligent, 
and patient supervision of the Com- 
mittee's Engineer, Mr.** and 

the CommissJoner of the division ful- 
ly endorses the above opinion. We 
cannot but think that Jessore^^s 
most fortunate in possessing such an 
efficient officer as Mr. Burt has prov- 
ed himself to be. 

t In 1875-76 the gross Income, 
including the balance of the previous 
year, was j^shighas Ra. 1,97,851-2-6, , 


and the Expenditure amounted to 
Ks. 1,65,911-6-6, leaving a surplus of 
Rs. 31,942-12-1. 

X The following figures show tho 
several amounts granted to the dif- 
ferent sub-divisions 

Jessore, Rs- D,411 

Jhanidah, ^ 12.2U 

Nkrkil, not specially mentioned, 
about ... 

BageiKt .i 

4S29 

Magura V 


V 
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(livM.sionf?, and tlio population, \yliich is al.^io the largest of any 
sub-division, is tliiis made up — * 

Muhammadans,* ... » ,,, 877,350 

Hindus, , ... ... 212,035 

Cliristian?, * ... 427 

Other sects, ... ...* ... 405 


Total ... 500,23.3 

a * — — . 

This gives 057 as the average miiubor of inhabitanK to the 
Sfjuare mile, showing tb(‘ Kndr ^sub-<livisioii to he the most 
thickly populated of any in the Dis‘trict. The proportio!# of, males 
to females is about equal, or precisely 5()-2 porcentjof the former to 
the entire population. * 

Tn 1871 there were in all fourte^'n Magisterial a«d Revenue 
Courts within tlic sub-division. Tlie Hadr sub-division is at present, 
111 charge of an able and energetic, ofllccr, Mr. T. M. Kirkwood, 
Joint-Magistrate, whom the people are beginning to appreciate for. 
his sterling qualities of head and fieart. 

Tho total costof adininistratioi', is put down a]; cC23,3?%9 Ids. 
in I8G1 ; and in that year tho Polieo lfor3e, spread over six Thdnd.^ 
were l,7d!) strong, of which ,267 men beloncred to the roi^nlar, * 
or “ Bengal Police,” and 1,109 were merely O/iauJ^iiddrs or village- 
^Yatcl^nen. * , 

Tho head-quarters of tlie district is the Sadr sub-division, 
which is situate on the right bank of the Bbairab livei*, and tho 
usual way of .proceeding thence to Calcutta is by Carriage Ddl>i to 
Chagdah, 18 miles, over a mctalled-road not always in good con-» 
(Ik ion, which takes up about seven* hours, and from there hy the 
K.istern Jiengaf Piailway to Sealdah terminyis, 3S| rnijos, in, say, a, 
couple of liours. The entire journey is thus ()n('‘of 80 J miles, .an^l 
occupies about nine hours. By river the vo^^ago to Calcutta is a 
tedious and circuitous one, the route being Khulna and the 
Hundarbans, and it cannot be perform gd in a Bholiom loss than 
four or five days frqm A fra, wliich place is abouf_, 1 1 utiles* from the' 
•station, over a fair metalled-road, whence o’flicials and otliers usu- 
ally embark. , » 

Tlio town of Jessorc, witjiin the limits of itlie municipality, has 
^ population of • 

Muhammadans, males 1,87(N- females 1,609=3,545 
Hindus, males 2,651 -f females 718 = 4,372 

Obristiaus, ... imles 79-f feninlos 100= 179 

Other sects, ... males 30 -f females 26= 56 

Total ... males 4,600 -f females 2,513=8, ?52 


X 1 
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Jossore is the most opiilous town in the whole of the District, 
in fact none of the otlierr. can even approach it in this respect 
It has the only municipality in the district, which was created in 
1864, and its financial position in 1871 rtood thus: 

Income, 6s. 

Expenditure, 1,115 18s. 


Surplus, 64) 8s. 


Cons.ideuing the embarrassed* condition, as regards funds, of 
most of the municipalities in this country, the result above shown 
must be considered to be very satisfactory indeed. The rate of 
taxation on* the inhabitants averages per bead. There 

Js of courso no salaried President, or Vice-President, these posts 
being filled ex-officio by tlie District Magistrate and Joint-Magis- 
trate, * respectively. A Kativc Pverseer is, we believe, engaged to 
look after the roads, &c, 

TliO'pretty bttle church at Jessore, Christ Church, was erected 
mainly by subscriptions from the residents of the district, at ii 
cost of Jis. 3,467. The clock and tower were added in 184t>, mikI 
the amount of its cosh' Ks. 1,543, was also raised })y similar sul)- 
scriptioii. The Pai.sonago too was built in tliab year, likewise hy 
subscription, but it was sold some years ago, as no longer necessary ; 
for no Clefgyman has been attached to Jossore for many years, 
That bouse is now owuied, we believe, by the Baptist Missionary 
Society, and their Missionary at J^jssoro, Mr. W. Spurgeon, ocen* 
piles it. Tho first minister of the Church was the Rev. John Foy, 

. t lien tlic Rev, W. C, Ejdl, Juid lastly the Rev. W, E. Glascolt, 

A., who left in 1867, since which time the Judge, or the Magis- 
trate reads the service on Sundays, except once in a quarter, when 
the Chaplain from Dain-Damah comes on a visit. 

Tlic Baptist Missionary lias a small house, or chapel, whero 
he holds service on Sumlays, in the Bengali language, we believe, 
as all his congregation, or nearly all, are natives. He has also 
a school for native ‘boys. 'J’he Roman Catholic clergy have a 
large brick-built liouske, which tliey have converted into a sort of 
Church, surmounting it with a belfry. In this house also reside 
the Sisters of Charity, and die native girls they are so charitably 
educating. A thatch-roofed house^ or Bangalah, adjoins it, where 
reside the Italian Missionaries, who 'have also a school for the 
education of Native boys. 

^ 

• Or some oilier oflicial, vuch aa the Civil !surgcM)n, as Vice-Presideut. 
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Charitable Dispousary at Jessore was establislieil in 18i2’ 
and m 1871, as “any as 22,4G1' patwuts’were treated, of wliicli 
21- were m-door and 2,2:>2 out-door oui, at a cost of 1>229 9 k. 
6d., exclusive of Jluropeau Medicines supplied Uy Government 
Iree ot charge, iis viconiie \.*as then Ss." I Id. 

There are two Cemeteries, old atid neiy, iu the station, close to 
cue aaothcr, and the number ol monuiiients iiiMfem, cunsidorimr 
the paucity of Ltiropeans iu the station, is proportionably oreat. 
One or tlio oldest appears to bear d-utc 1820, and is to* the'^ mo- 
mory of a Bengal Civilian of the name of llomiy . 

Excepting the European oificuUs and the MisSonviries, all the 
rest or the resmeuts, or well nigh so, are I^atives. > 

ihere ia a Government English ^School” in thtS station, tiie only 
one m the district, held in a One coininodions house havim^ a lanx* 
compound attached to it, amply si.4iicicut for a playground, ami 
where, we arc glad to he able to say, we have seen some of Uio* 

pupils receivmg instruction ill gynmastics. In 1874 the inipils 
here iiuinheivd 107, of whom ijs many as 157 were rfindus* 
and only 8 Mahouiadans and 2 “ otheiV’ Jls total expenditure was 
{’51)8 Os. (jd., of which sum Government contiiUitid 1 3s. 
lid. apd private subscriptions and lies amonnted to only .£’250- 
()S. 7d. There is, wc believe, a pretty-large oil Is’ scllool at’ 
Tezpore. ^ ^ 

A small public library exists m the .station ; it was established 
by private subscription in 1854, during the incumbency of 
Mr. iiicliard Gairnes liaikes, as Collector. It is located in a neat 
little building opposite the Government Treasury. 

The Report makes no meiitio’b of a tine Race Couisc at the’ 
.station, the remains of wliicli st’ill exists. IJeiV, in days lohg 
gone bye, used to run some of the liiicst lioi^ics on tht^ Indian Turfy 
belonging to the wedl-known racing stables of the late Me.ss’is. 
W. II. S. Rainey, John WhUe, Dr. Gbarles Rainier and others. 

! thoSe pleasant Race Meetings ai^e now tbiiif^s of tiie 
pa^t. • 

For .some time a printing press existed ,at Aagur^, four miles 
Uoith of the station, and the notorious Avirila Inioar Patrilca, 
a rabid Anglo- vernacular hebdomadal, was ftTarltd there ; hut the 
pre.-s was removed to Calontta .some year.^ ago, and ilio news- 
paper has evei since been puhlhslied tli^*re. R(jtli are owned 
by the Gliasha family, who iiave their homes at Magura, where 
they established a small Bazd)', and named it Amrita aftei their 
mother ; hence also the title of their journal. 

Ill tlic jail there are various manufactures carried on, and 
m 1870 the number of hard-labor prisoners engaged in them was 
who earned X’3,G07 15s, 10|d. whilst* the debit side showed 
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a Sluri of c£4,011 3s. leaving a deficit ofc£^4(),3 7s. lid.* fn 
other yeais, however, there « appears to have been a surplus, inoie 
or less. 

Tlie liberality of the late Kali Patdar, in constructing roads, 
bridges, &c., is dwelt on in this part of t'he Report at sonic length, 
but as wo have, r^derred to.his good works in iletail before, it will 
liere suffice *lo say, that Mr. Westland i.s mistaken in supiiosing 
the bridge at Daitala is over ,the Bhairab river. It really spans 
a rather large hhtU issuing froih a Bil, and is a wooden one. 

Cliancura^ ijbout a couple of miles south of Jessore, is the 
residence of* the Raja of. Jessoi'o, and it was evidently originally 
fortified to sonic extent. It appears marked as “Chanfera, “a 
principal town'* in the maps of 1700, given witli vol. IV of 
“ Selections from Calcutta Gazette,'* whero neilher Jossoie, 
Kasban, or SahibganJ, is entered. 

* Jltiufjd'jdchhd in i) miles to the south-west of Jessore, on the 
Kabadak river, which is here spanned by a suspension iron bridgi', 
the only one of the kind iu llie whole district.^ The iMino 
is probably derived from a fino native vcgelabh', called 
Jhiiujci (Buffet acutiDL'jiifiay^ Roxb,)aud gdclilui, “a plant,” al- 

, though neither Mr. 'Westland nor Dr. W. W. Hunter say any- 
thing about this* obvi<.i,us dcrivatioif, and the latter even spelLs 
it iuaccLiuitely, Jbingergacha. Tke Mr. Mackenzie, an Jiniigo- 
planter, who did a good deal for* the trade of this place, was pro- 
bably not Jlr, Heiiiy Mackenzie who died in bSOd, as Mr. West- 
land says, but that gentleman’s immediate predecessor, thert^, Mr. 
Jaihes Thomson Mackenzie, who i^tired 'with a largo fortune to 
Scotland more than a score of years ago, which be has grcally 
augmented by successful trade aud speciflatiun, and is now tlni 
Vell-kuowQ Baird of ivintail, whose e^f^^ions on Indian afi'aiis 
otciisionally appear iu tho columns of the Timefi, This {>la(o 
also appears on the Map of 1 76 i)* referred to id the preceding 
paragiapli. * ^ 

• CJLaxKji^clihd, on the Kalxulak river, is IG miles to tho 
north-west of* Jes.'jhre, aitd famous for its sugar manufactuie and 
trade. Its name, we^ltave no doubt, is derived from a species ol 
pepper dcsigiiatod Okaa (Pij}er C/uiba, W. Hunter) and gdcliliK^ 
‘‘a plant.” Here resiifes Mr. McLeod, ‘who, Mr. Westland says, 
deals in indigo seed, but wo brieve ho ilerives a large income fioni 

* The value of inaeljinery, mate- JJOLh Soptemhor of that year, when a 
rials, lUrtiuifaci-urcd-ai tiele.4 in ^ stock, larg^ cfowd wore gathered on the 
etc., have been included iu the bridge aud below it, to witue»s th‘; 
credit and debit aides of this account. JJimr/un, or ‘•casting of the idol, 

t it wa.s^.grit,diially put up iu the , many lives were lost, it was ug.du 
heginiiiiig of 1810, at a co.sli of about put up at u further coat of Ka 10 ,UL>0 
jJJi. !8,00 , but cauio do.vu on the or so, and lias stood ever since. 
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Uie interest of his numerous loans to the Maliajans arouuJ, from 
wliom^ it is saiJ, he takes no bond. , * 

Basantla is 12 mik^j south-east cif Jessoro, on the Bliairab, 
and a considerable mart^ for rice, which it itnpQrts, and sugar, 
whicli it exports. This •flcurishiiig Bazlr belongs to tjie elder 
branch of the Narail family. • 
iiupdia is situated on the Bhairab river six ’iiAlos from Jesi^ore, 
but is of no importance at present. It was here, however, that the 
lirst indigo factory in the distric‘t was established by* Mr. Bond 
in 1795. • 

Ndupara, also on the right baijk of the Bhairal),^ is (ihout sixteen 
miles from Jessoro, and of some commercial importaicc,. as the 
Bazar is a very considerable one, and the gathering of people 
l>i-woekly on market days is exceedingly \irgo. It belongs to the » 
bndharpur Boses, who have it kept«ieat and clean 'compared to 
other native J5d:ar6\ Mr. Westland ^ives it as his opinion thaA 
the name of the place is derived* from the number of boats 
alwiiys to he found there, but we^ cannot say that wo have gener- 
ally seen many boats there. We think there can he no doubt 
that it signifies ‘‘new (piaiter,'" froi^i nait, “n(iw'’ and pdvd, 

“ (piarteiV inasmuch as it is the Utaral inearjing of the name. 

Keshahpdr is 18 miles almost due south from Jessoro, oft 
the llarihar river, and well known for’ iU , sugar, chilly and. 
wood trade. Large quantities df eaithen pots and brass utonoils 
are here maiiufactuied. There is a Ohaiikidari union liere. 
It contained (jUO houses in 1871 and the income w^s as large 
as iU2(). “’Ill our last. paper this place was, by a singular clerical 
error, credited witli being the largest of the sugar marts in thrt 
District. Tlie name ghould of eburso havo bocn*‘‘ Kotchoiidpm- 
and the statistics there given, taken ^fj^m the Htatktkal R'h 
porter, refer to it exclusively. * , « 

Mirzatuiaar, about SI miles .south-west of Jessore, stands 
on the left Dank of the Kabadak river, and was the seat of the 
Faujdars oi Jessore, after one of ’whom wc believe it is called 
to wit, Mirza Cafshikan, who ruled the district ju the iniddfe 
of the 17th century, as previously pointed out by us. It appears 
conspicuously in the old (1769) map, and a fiugliway from a little 
above Dangaon to Mahmudpur is therei shown to have passeil 

it- 

Qadkhall is 14 miles from Jessore on the road to Cal- 
cutta. A tlidnd exists there, within the hoiiudarics of which 
resided a predatory class, ti low caste of Jlindus known as Vayadhas, 
which word signifies “luinter.s,” and which was doubtless their 
ciigiual profession, as they call Uieiuselyos hut they are 

uow ostensibly cultivators, thougb in reality thieves, l^icy are said 
tliij natives to refrain from lobbing i)i the. district in whicti 
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they reside, and if so, neither Mr. Beaufort, formerly, nor Mr. 
Monro, lately, did any'good to this district in driving them and 
their families away from Jessore to the neighbouring district of 
Krishnagar. 

Kdlifianj is 18 miles from Jessore in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, on the Chitra river, which is here spanned by a bridge 
buiitinl853 by Ah*. Beaufort, the then Magistrate of the dis- 
trict, and the road vid it connects the Sadr sub-division with 
of Jhanidah. Mr. Westlarid says, these places date back 
almost a ^entiiry-and-a-half, hut we have failed to find it on the 
map of 17fi0, ♦I’eferred to frequently above, probably because 
it was rot cn any of the 'then main roads. 

Nalddngd * is* 20 inilce from Jessore in the same direction, 
and the seat of the liajas of that ilk, who belong to a 
Brahman family. Tho existing head of the family, Pramatha 
Bhusan Deb Roy, is inertly styled Raja by courtpsoy, if at all, 
as the title was not conferred on his predecessors as an hereditary 
cne, but as a personal distiuctioi^ by virtue of a sanad, and it has 
not been, we believe, renewed. At Naldiinga there is a charitable 
dispensary, which was established in 1867. In 1871 it had alto- 
gether IjCO-l? out-dooi; patients only, maintained at a cost of 
c!t?81 123, Id., exclusive of Goverumeut English medicines, and 
its income amountod to," inclusive of balance in hand, 7s. 5d. 

JalalpuVy also on the Chitra' river, is about 12 miles from 
Kaliganj, and some 30 miles from Jessore. It is not mentioneJ 
here by Ml*. Westland, and at present it is a place of little 
consequence, but in RenncH’s map it, appears as ' Dehuhit 
Jalalpur,’' and in Abul Fazl’s .kina xlkhari, as Dalikit 
Jalalpur.’^ *4 

We may l\ere add that the specific name of the Pargand of 
Yusufpur mentioned as not included in the larger Pargana of tha 
same name is Amirahad, or in full YQsufpur-Amii'ibad. We 
somehow failed to notice this elision 'whoa going over the proofs, 
Jhanidah ISub-Divxswn, established A. D. 1862. 

It is situated t^wenty -eight miles north of Jessore, and is ou 
the right bank of the Nabaganga, but the stream there is very 
shallow, and hardly navigable for ordinary* sized boats excepting 
in tlie period during wlkdi the inundation continues. The 
of this place literally signifies the abyss,'' or “ swamp of Jhani, 
from Jhani, and dah, ** an aljjss." In tlie vernacular it is some- 
times written as Jlianaidaha, but we venture to think the former to 
be its correct designation, ^nd the finjll ‘^h " to be essential as m 

* The name siii:niU**s laud of the bau.s, and well known in ihe di.strit^^ 
” from i^.spei-ie.s ol roe<l growing Jt.s i)otariic.d de.'^ig/iatiou is ^ 

ill mar.«;hy plaees and in thc^Siindar- Ampkidonax Kark^i. 
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Maldah. Both. Mr. Westland and Dr. Hivjter are silent as to the 
origin of the name. This sub-division ,^as created on account of 
the disturbances caused by ryots cortnected with indigo cultiva- 
tion, and It has an area ofi 476 square miles, ^ and* its populatioi 
stands thus ; • * * 


M uhammadans 
Hindp.s 
Christians ... 
Other sects 



J 78, 031 
103,016 
52 
3 . 53‘4 


Total : 


286 At* 1 , 


The average number of inhabitants pef .setuaro mile is therefore , 
G02, and tlio males and females are pretty nearly ,J)alanccd, the 
])roportion of the former to total population being 18 0 per cent 
There were within it in 1871 four 27m//d.s’, having a force o\ 
55 strong of the regular police, and GOl of the rural police, 0.1 
village OliauJiiddrSf in all 746 mfen. 

The aggregate cost of administration here was, in 1871, po more 
tlian .XMjtiOiS 12s., or less than that’of any other sub-division 
within the district The officer in executiVo charge of i^ at prey • 
sent is a Deputy Magistrate* and Deputy Qollec.^or, Mr. W. G. ^ 
Deare, who lias been long serving in the district, and afforded * 
Mr. Westland some useful information, when sub-divisional 
officer of Narail. There is also a Munsif stationed hciae. 

The Charitable Dispensary at Jhauidah came into existence 
in 1864, and was ma’intaineil in 1871 at a cost of, exclusive of 
English medicines supplied to^it gratis by Govenimei>t, cfOd 
2s. 6d., whilst its iftcomo amaunted to^ taking tlie balance in 
hand, lOs. 2d. In that year it* had 18 in-doer patients 

+ 1,248 out-door patients, =1,266 patients. * * 

All that *w6 are told oftthe history of tliis place is, that it 
become a police Chauki, or statioy, attached to Thdnd Bosnah 
under tlie arrangements made by Warren diastings »for the ad- 
ministration of the district, probably ia 1772 ; ni^d that it was 
the head-quarters of the Mahmud Sh^hi opliectorate for the short 
time that it remained separated from Jessore. We may add that 
in the Calcutta Gazette of ilarch 2J)th, jl787, it was notified that 
Mahmffdsh^hi was annexed to J-^ssore, and wo learn from the 
source that its, evidently, first and last Collector was 
Mr. J. Slierlmine, why \yas transferred in the same capacity to 
the 2t-Parganas, ‘ in consequence (ff a recommendation from 
Ifie Court of Directors,” which shows that this gentleman pos- 
sessed a good deal of interest »wiih the magnates oS Leaden hall 
SUeeU * 
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Mr. W ostlajul refers to Ibc Mucins, or slioe-maKor caste as 
being a criminal class, given to plunder, etc. And we find from 
tlje ^‘Report on Indian Cattle Plagues/’ 1871, that in 1 8C9 several 
of them were convicted for poisoning cattle to obtain their skins. 

, Close to Jlianidah, at the village of^-Clsiniddiiga^ resides a female 
divinity, rejoicing in the enphdhious designation of PanchiL-Ptuir 
chin, who is lejiuted to have the power of conferring fi enndity 
on barren women, and of course, her levees, which are held on 
Tuesdays, lire well attended by sterile females, who flock to her 
with varimis gifts — pice, milk, fruits, etc. This goddess is in 
charge of an^ olH woman who ‘actM as medium, and of course ap- 
propriates a')l the offerings. Verily, there are no bounds to human 
credulity. 

Kot^CIfandp'nr on 4hc Kabadak river, lies about IG miles to 
the south -wcf^t of J ha n idah, avul the prefix signifies “a fort,” or 
stronghold,” and it was, w’c learn, applied to it oit account of a 
guard of Sipdhis being stationed there to protect the treasure 
p^issing tlirongh the place. Ibis tl\e largest mart for the sugar-trade 
in the di.strict. It was a suh-divison for a short time, during tli(> 
disturbances among ryots .and Indigo-planters, and it is still a 
Thdnd, 

Solhefpd, on the Kumar river,isal)oyit ten miles north of Jhanidali, 
and a flourishing Baevir' exists there. Thpre is also a Thdnd at that 
place. 

There are a number of indigo-factories within tlio limits of 
this suh-diVison, belonging to Messrs Tweedie, Shirrefl‘, etc., 
etc. - 

Ma’gura’ Sub-division, established A.D. 1843 . 

lids Sub-division stjjnds on the right habk of the Nabaganga, 
iVbcre the Muthikhali meets it, and brings down to it the united 
waters of the Kumar and Goiai, and is 45 miles from Jessore by 
land via Jlianidah. According lo J)r. Hunter, it* owes its name 
to tlie Maqvr fish, whicb, we ipay add, has its skin devoid of scales 
and belong.s to thot Siluride family, being Glariiis magur of 
Ham. Biich.*^' It 'was created into a suh-division in order to 
check the number of d^almitis, or gang-rohheries, committed there- 
abouts, and the first officer who lia{l cl)arge of it was Mr. 
Heputy Magistrate CocklGurn. 


• Fish being one of the most im- of Jessore might with equal riglit 
portant pioducts of tlie District, apply t^e designation Matsiya-d(:if<h 
several places in it derive their K'jines or Country of Fish,'’ fo (heir Di«* 
from various fishe.s to be found in (he trict as the people of Bogura (l’og»«) 
locality, e g,, Putimrai, KaiHmh', do to theirs. 

KhalisIiakhaL, etc. The inlujbitaiits 
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"It has au area of 425 square miles only,, and is therefore the 
smallest sub-division within the District., It* has also the smallest 
population, which is made/ up thus ; ' 

Muhammadans » ... 14'S,l(ii 

Hindus ’.. * '* ... ^ ... 126,otl 

(diristians * . - , ^ 91 

Other {^octs ... ... * 1,1^7 

Total 275,720 

The number of inhabitants tn tluiscpiare mile is‘*t>Iii\s 640, and 
the piopoition of males are 47*0 per eent.’to the whole population, 
showing an appreciable excess of the opposite sVet, and tliat the 
female element is stronger here than in any ether sub-division. 

The sub-division is in executive chiirge of an ofliciiiting Joint- 
Magistiate, Mr. J. lumnedy, and a Munsif is also located there, 
There are tlirec TlidiuU, having..a regular rolico force of 60 
strong besides 608 village watchmen, in .all 677 strong. The cost 
of administration in 1871 amounted to X^2,238 0(/. 

The Charitable Di'-pensary at Magnra dates only, from 1865, or 
later than any other similar institution ii\ thr‘ head-quarters of the 
other live sub-divisions. Its bicoino, including balance in» band; 
came up iu 1871 to dPlSl^ 7s Od, wliils't ks, expenditure was 
then, not taking into account English medicines supplied by 
Government wttlioiit charge, 1^04 Os Od. It bad in that year 
indoor patients 45, out-door patients 686, altogether 731 
patients. ’ • , _ . ^ 

The principal trades are cx|)ort of sugar and import of rice- 
in rather large quantities. A considerable trade is also tarried 
on by Naluds, or mat-makers. There ,}ire also q number oj 
oilmen who reside tlicre, and they prepare a large quantity^ ^of 
mustard oil for^exportation. 

is about six miles from on the Nabaganga 

river, and tlie Sadr factory of the ^yell-k^lown Indigo concern of 
tliat name belonging to Messrs. Tweedic. ^ It i./pneof the very few 
Concerns in Jessore that are said to be doing well. 

Ichakada is four miles »from Magma,* .uid was during the 
^luhauinuulan Govciiiiner,t of the country.»a sort of military out- 
post, hence, at the commencement oi the Jliitisli rule, we lind it 
designated Kot-Icliakada. There i^a good trade cairicd on there 
hi country produce, aud tlio market, A\ hicli is a hourishiug one, is 
held bi-weekly, on Tuesdriys tind Saturdays. 

Aldhinud/pur, erroneously designated Aluhamniadpur by both 
Mr. Westlaud and Dr. Iluuter—such is the fmee and vitality of 
ouor once established — is 14 inil(5s from ]y.agura, on life Madhu- 

Y I 
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mati river, and was .the head-quarters of the district of Bosnal], 
Its history, such as it is, Ims been already unfolded when narratiug 
the exploits of Sitaram lioy in Part I. It of course occupies 
a promiuent place in Rennell’s map, ani\ is marked as a piincipal 
town”. I ill the map of 1 701), given “wifch voh IV”. of the ‘‘Selec- 
tions from Calcutta G azeite.^' ' present desolate condition is saifl 
to be due to a ‘tearful epidemic fever, which broke out, we are 
told, in 1S35, among a gang of prisoners at work in tliat locali- 
ty, and Srpread right round, almost depopulating the places visit- 
ed by iti' The trade of the place is insignificant, and appear.^ 
to be almest Vonfiued^ to saU^^il 'IlUsa (Sard) fish, which arc 
sent tO‘Caifcutta for sale in immense black jars. 

We may here *Ve-prod pee Babu (now Dr.) Rajcndralala Ulitra's 
“ Note on three ancient coins found at Moliaminadpur, in ilte 
Jessore district/’ given in vok XXI. pp. 401-4*02, As. ^oo., 

‘ JB 1 852 

“In the pvcceeding Plate (FL. XII., figs. 10, 11, and 12) I have 
given figures of three coins fouu^J along with several others near 
the Arunkhali” — Alangkhali — “river at Mohamraadpiir” — Mnh- 
mudpj^r — “ in .the district pf Jessore, and presented to the A.siatlc 
Society by Mr. F. L Beaufort ; it appears they had been buried in 
'an earthen pot .wliicli wa.s accidentally di.scovered by a man di,<;- 
giug a well.* Tlw) coins, which were fopnd along witdi tlio.se now 
under notice, are all of the GupUa kings of Kanouj, and com- 
prise specimens of the silver coinage of Cluindra'Guptu, Kumara 
Guptu and . Skaiida Guptu. The metal of these coins is very 
impure, and were the fact of their coins being frequep.t'Iy discovei* 
‘cd in Bengal a sufficient evidence fo conclude that the Gupta kings 
of Kanouj once 'held the sovei\iignty of this country, it would 
tStrength an opinion stsfi.ted by James Prinsep that the provincial 
cyrrcncy of the Guptus was of an inferior metal to what was 
used in tlieir metropolitan towns. . 

“No. 1. (Fig. 10) iso, gold coin, ^weighing 85 grains, on the 
observe it has a female with a bow, a standard, a deer looking 
towards tlic left, an,t a border round the margin, with the moiiognuu 
Sri in the Guptu character. Reverse, a winged victory to the 
right, with an undJci[jhered Ariaii (?) inscription in the margin. 

“The reverse is voey unlike that of tho (luptu coins, but the 
monogram induces one to assign it to Sri Gui)tu, the founder of 
the Guptu dynasty of Kanouj, who ivS the only king of that time 
whose coins have not yet been discovered, and this conjecture 
somewhat strengthened l^y the fact*th?ft it is only in the coinage 

* Unfoi tvuatcly M r. Ik has been •inents of the pot.— [Eds. Journ. 
unsuccessf'il ui preserving afty frag- Soc.^ Bx] 
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of, the Guptus that we observe the practice of using initial letters 
instead of,^ as c^onjointly with, the nayiei\)f the kings in fuli, 
and it might, not very ireasonably, bo* supposed tliat the founder 
of the dypasty was the first who introduced I his jn actice as well 
as the figure of victory, which last, his successors changed into a 
Lakshmi. , * 

“^No. 2 (Fig. Jl) appears likewise' to' be a‘*Ghiptii coin, and is 
evidently an uniique specimen of its kind. On the'* observe it 
has the Raja seated on a stool, .Mvith the nimbus jroimd his 
head, and attended by two females standing by his side; 
abovo bis left hand is an indistinct monogram. On the re- 
verse is a standing female figure holding branchei! (\f lotus 
in her hands; before her is a peacock, and* to the left, Sri 
Nereiulra (Ouptii ?) in the Guptu charactci*. ,It is however doubtful 
if tliis bo a coin of the monarch of fhat name, whoso coins have 
an equestrian ^obverse. • , 

^*No. 3. (Fig. 12.) This coin has not yet been rv)ticed by any 
Indian numismatist. On the observe it has* a human figure 
seiited on a bull coucluint, wit*li the letters (jayn) at the 
bottom, and — in the margin on the left, in the Guptii character. 
On tlio reverse the legend is the saint? as irj the Cliipia coins, but 
rudely executed. The inscription is not perfect, the lettevs {Sri* 
mtita) are all that are distinct. Metal very impure Silver. 

A com somewhat analAgons* to this, with the bull rampant, 
discovered by Mr. Trcgcar at Jaunpur whilst diggingon tho 
•site of an old fort colled Jayachand’s hoik {Jour. vls\ S»o. vol. IIL 
p. dl 1, pi. fig. 12,) and a brass seal with a bull concliant 

done very much in the same style as the coin, with the name of» 
dayachaiid in < full found at FJiahpnr, and presented 1;o tJie 
Asiatic Socieiy in Juno 18o(), hy Mr, Karh% from careful com- 
pnrison of which bearing in mind tln’t the bull is the peculiar 
cognizance of the Rajputs, and that Rnja Jaya Chandra of C^ipt. 
ICdl’s Beuar(?? copper plates {?[slatic Researfhes IXV. p. 440) was 
a scion of that royal stock, 1 am -tied (*o assign this coin to that 
prineo. According to the plates, Jayachnnd flouVished in A. C. 1177^ 
era fully borne out by the modern and* peculiar Indian appear- 
ance of the coin.’’ , • 

Siihod'pur is about 7 .miles from Mag^ira, mid-woy frnm^ it 
^nd Mahmndpur, and is a thriving place, with a fiourishing 
aiarket. The commodilies sold 'Wiere are chielly mats, lice, 
■^agar, and mustard oil. 

Salkhia Ls about lialf-vvny from Jossore to Magma. It Avas a 
attached to Bosnah TMud and* is now a Thiinu. 

^AIUL, or NARA'iL SUB-D I vision, ESTARLTSllIB) A. D. ISfiO. 

It stands on the right bank of tbo CbitiA, some 22 miles Iroin 

° «• 
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Jessore in an easterly direction. It owes its existence to tlie 
refractory conduct of .*'ayats wlio cultivated indioo and wlio ro*se 
77iassc against the indr^o-plantcrs, on. the allocation that tljoy 
and tlieir servants oppressed thorn. A.ftor having its head-qiiartois 
several times shifted, the suh-divisipn ;pt last found an abiding 
place lit Narail in 1861. 

The area of the sub-division is put down at 483 square miles 
and the po|)ulation is distributed in this manner : 


Muliammadans ... ’ 


... 134,51 1 

Hiuihis 

... 

... 163,85*2 

Christi^'ins’- 

r 

22 

Otheiv^sects ’ ... 

... 

... 655 

Total 


... 299,0 13 


Tlie above figures give 619 iidialhtauts to Ilie squaio indo, anil 
tho proportion of males to tlxi whole population is per cent , 
which nearly hnlancos the sexes evenly, it is tlie most, spaise- 
iy inhabited, or rather has th^ least population, of the soveial 
sub-diyjsions in Jossoro excepting Magma. The Hindus exceed the 
Muhammadans in number; which peculiarity is only repeated in 
, the Jiageiliat sub-division. And the Cliristians here arc loss than 
any where else. Tlie .snb-division is in executive charge of a 
Deputy Magistrate, Jhihu O (hinguli, and a ]\lunsif is the judicial 
ofiTicer of it. There aio 3 Thdna>^ within it, and a Police fuicc 
of 604 st»’ong, composed of 01 men of the regular police, ami 
683 village ’ watclimon. The total cost of adininistiation of tlio 
^sub-division was in 1871 estimated, at X’2,i)5t> 14-s()r^. 

There is an itn,portant and extensive IJdzdr at Narail whioli is 
named Rupganj, after j.ts founder, an ;uicc>t6r of the elder hiam'li 
“’of the Naiail family, 'who owns it still. The market is held hi- 
\Ve6kly, on ISumJays and Thursdays. 

All the extensive estates belonging to the cider' branch of the 
Naiail Zamiudais are lunv,^ happily for all pai ties concerned, in 
■charge of- a single manager, and Mr. A. lJume Smith liolds the 
of Manager-General, evidently to the satisfaction of every one 
interested, which speaks well for his tact and judgment. 

There is no Government Charilalilo Dispetisary at Narail, and 
it is altogether unneepssary, as the Nai<4il Zamindars liavc 
tahlished an exceedingly goodr' dispensary, located in a fine build- 
ing, under competent, management. 

The staple produce is the long-st/^mjned variety of rice, grown 
in the hils, or swamps, catlcd boro and rdidd. Tl'.e other agri- 
cultural products are oleagiuou.s seeds, — </7, or sesame, linseed, 
and mustaid ; ])ulsesi vetches ; joite, and indigo. 
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^ Bahii is 5 miles tiorUi of Nurail, on the Nabngang.l’ and wlis 
evidently, in ancient times, a place of^fiome importance, as it 
<>ives it name to an extensive Purc^nd^ or fiscal division. It 
is snppojsed by some, and among otliers Mr. BloLdimann, to l>e 
identical with Noldy’J in Van den BroiwkoV map of 1721<, a 
ropy of wbicb we ^obtained from. Monsieur Cartambcrd of the^ 
BiblioMqne hnperiale, Paris, in 18()0,'and which, with onr con- 
sent, was piiblislied by klr. Sandeman in “ Selections iVorn Calcutta 
Gazette^* vol. IV. There is now a small trade in sugar carried 
on here, and the Bazar is a pretty good one, wherg, as usual, 
the market is held bi-weekly, ^very Monday and Friday. 

Kinndrfjdujj or the “ Pottet^s Market,"’ is op^j^sito Naldi, 
situated in the village of Cbandiharpur and* appears "to have 
l)f'en a considerable grain mart during the last century. The, 
Bazar, owing to disputes among ^ival Zarnindars Jjas ceased to 
exist, and there is now only a hat or market held in an open 
and niisliclteied spot bi-wecdvly^ where the pure^asers of chil- 
lies from Baqirganj meet the sellers of this pi’uduce iro/n 
Jhanidah. • 

Baksh'inipasd, or Lakslrmifutsha, (? J/rkshami’s jparrirrg,” 
or “ Laksliini’s jewel,*’ from Lak^hitri, consort ’of Vishnn, and 
gmddess of plcnty,=:Ccres of Uie Romans,* and chirring,’,)- 

is on the Nahaganga, 10 miles from Na^ail,* 'Irore there is a 
pretty considerable trarte cayi(‘d 011 in coufrtry produce, cloth 
grain, etc. Bjit the place is chiefly noted for buing tbu residence 
of a numerous body of pure Kuliii Jhabrnans. They date tlndr 
advent ia J3engal to the time of Adisur*, King of the country, who 
irr 1()()3, A.D., broiigbt’fivc Br^lrmans from Kanauj to perform ,a 
sacrifice. A ^ successor of the ^afore.snid soveteign, BaWfil ^on, 
poitioned Bengal fo/ Brahma idea I pirrposy into five divisions, viz., 
J»agrj, Ikinga, Varendra, Mithila, and Rarhi, and each one of tTie 
fiv(^ Brahmans had a divi.sion a.ssigrred to him.. All the descen- 
dants of 4he .said Bralrimfns were nnide Knlin Bi’alrrnans as 
h(Mng endowed with these nine essejitlal* qualities, to wit, 1, achar, 
parity ; 2, hinaij, “ humility ; ” 3, fddya “ leJtrnirrg ; ” '*1, 

puitit^htha, ‘‘good repniatiorr tirtfiadafsan^ “sanctity 

acquired by pilgrimage’,’; fi, nishthaj constancy” ; 7, britta, 
‘‘good conduct/’; 8, tap, ‘‘ devotion” ; ^nd i), r/da, “charity.’’ 
We may liere aejd that hdl?i siguifiris “ noble,” ‘‘ lioriorabh^” 
The descendants of the five Bfcihmans had at that time dis- 
persed over fifty-six ga 7 is, or “ village coiiimunitie.s,” of which 
eight were designated Kiillns, or first-class Kalins; 

fourteen Cauna, or, second-cla.ss Kulihs , and thirty-four Srotriya, 


» 

* Another uanie for the Nimlr.»go(l{k*ag is Sri. 
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or non-Kiilins, a/ias " Bansaj." A Kiilin forfeits his birth-righli 
when he fails to adhere lo the limitation as to maVriages among 
themselves, and of course his descendants a4’e also placed beyond 
the pale of Kulinism by any such act. This inviolable rule is 
that both husband and wife must be descended an equal numOcr 
of generations from their original stock, so that it occasionally 
occurs that, six or^seven sisters of all ages are wedded to one m.:u, 
although he may be old enough to be the father, ov even grand- 
father ; or,,, a woman of forty or fifty years of age is given iu 
marriage to a mere lad. This rcqjrchcnsiblo practice, repugnant 
to luiman nature, is not conducive .^o morality. The Kidins of 
Lakshmipaslj^a are, Mr, VVtstland states, descendants of one Rama- 
nand Chakravarti, who emigrated there from tho Baqirganj district 
five generations ago, on ^account of the oppression of the Maglis, wlio 
compelled the Brahman boys to many their daughters. lie 
married a daughter of the Alazumdars of Dbopodaha, which is 
an adjacent village, and he thorchy olitaincd from them as a 
dowry the village rights of Lakshmipasha, whicli he, his niuo 
sons, and their numerous desccm'ianls, have held ever since. It 
is worthy of notice that, despite the stringent rule referred to 
above, Ilamanand and his ‘ successors are still reckoned Kulins, 
alibeit sljghtly blemished ones. This exemption from total for- 
feiture of their Kulinisnk they owe, it is said, to tlie said Mazum- 
davs being of high caste. 

There is a noted temple dedicated to Kali at Lakshmipasha, 
erected by the ladies of the Naldi family, the head-quarters of 
which Zaminclari it is. ‘ 

.Kalia is some 10 miles or so ^rom L'akslanipasha, and the 
residence of a large number of highly respectable Kayastha fa- 
milies, who being for tjhc most part m Government employ, are 
a ’well-to-do class, and sonte of them are absolutely wealthy. It 
posSeJises a fairly good school, and had a Chari taide Dispensary. 
This latter institutfon was cst<ablishe\i in 1867, and in 1871 it 
had, wc find, 900 patients/ who were exclusively out-door ones. 
Ib w'as abolished in the latter year. According to Mr. Westland, 
the reason for'ihc larger body of Bhadm lolc” or ‘'respectable 
people,’M)eing found th(;vie, is owing to tjieir having fled to this 
inaccessible place, in thc^piidst of a marsh, to escape the persecu- 
tion of the Maghs, and ^Iso the Dargis, or Maliaratas. During 
the Dargd Fujd vacation, tliexiiis high festivity at Kalia, and 
boat races appear to be one of the regular amusements on tho 
occasion. These boats are long and narroi^v, and as some of them 
are manned with more than 'fifty hands with paddles, they go at a 
great pace. 

Bridharimrf on the left bank of the Bhairab, or rather about 
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•a couple of mjles to the north of it, is tljg residence of the Basu 
(Bose) Zarnindars who maintain a cl«iri table Dispensary at the 
place. It had in 1871 ‘'as many as 1,039 patients, all out-door 
ones, anti its then expen/litiire, not including cost of English medi- 
cines supplied without ‘ch.'Trge by (Jovornment, was 15i# 
and its income, with balance in hand, £l!JQ bs,0d. 

KnuLNii Sub-Division, established a. d. ''1842. 


This is not only the foldcst sul)-division in the district, but the 
very first established in all Jdengal, and the head-qiVarters are 
situated 37 miles from Jessore by* land, on the confl'uenco of the 
llupsaha and Bhairab rivers, the former of which is To the east 
thereof and the latter to tlie north. * The head-quarters were 
originally, for a short time, located on the side of the Kup- 
sahl, at Khulna Proper, near Mr.* Rainey's residenco, but those 
lauds wert'. 'exchanged for .some otller lauds in village Tutpara, 
Pargana llogla, ^'on the present ‘site, belonging to'^tlie Zamindari 
of Messrs. Rainey, llv. Westb.nd does not appear to have been 
informed of these essential particulars as he docs not allude to 
Ihoni at all. »■ , . \ ^ 

The de.sifrnation of the place is said to ho* derived from Jchulan(i 
.siLOiifying “ opeiuMl, ’ ineanini^ the opening of the ^^undarbhns, and 
\\L give This supposed dotfivation for what it Is Mvorth, and, in the 
absence of any, more probable explanation of it. Mr. Westland say.s 
the position of Kluiliia, “ at the point where the Blmirab meets 
the chief .SuihUdSui route, has rendered it, for a hundred years 
at least, a very proud iitmt plijcc.** More than a century ago, or 
ill A. D. 17CH), it must have been a rather considerable pl^cc,^for 
we find it mentioned prominently in the following extract of the 
Proccedinc^s of tluj Board in Calcutta, ‘bearing date the 29eli 
September of that year, and puhlishe.l in tlie Rev. J. J.^3ng s 
“ Selection.'^ ft’oni Records pf the Government of India, voi. 1., 
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“The Buxmi lays before iho Board an account of chafges iiioiu- 
red in the Buxey connah in Irudyermos, boats, <iind necessaries 
supplied at Guinea, (Khulna.) aud sent from hence for the relief of 
the people saved from the* Falmouth, aiuouiitmg to Rs. 10,lJo. 

which is ordercil to ho pdid.’' 

The vessel referred to, we may ^atediere, was wrecked near the 
south of the Pasar river in 1766. I'We map w. h vol. IV oi 
“Selecuoiis from Calc] itU{ Qasdles. ^ And, the said map, 

dusivety on the .euM, «c. 
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"‘Ciiltia” (Kluilna) lias J^essore prefixed to it, thus Jessore-Ciiltia*’ 
showing evidently, that it was then the head-quarters of the 
district, as tlie station of “ Jessore’' is no \Vhere else entered in it. 
The sub-division contains an area of 095 s(piare inrles, and 
<js after the Sadr sub-division the largest in the District. The 
popi|lation is thus^ divided : , * 

Aluha:nma*dans, ... ... 108,153 

Hindus, ... ... ... 155,149 

Christiana, ...' ... 88 

Other Sects, ... ... (ill 


‘ ^ Total ... 3*21,001 

. The number of inhabitants exceeds that of any other sub-divi- 
sions save Jessore, but the above figures only give 100 souls to tho 
square mile, which shows th^it, next to Bagerhat, it is tho most 
thinly populated of the half-dozen sub-divisions in' the distiict. 
The males in proportion to tlie aggregate population are 5 1 5 
per cent, thus proving that they hero considerably exceed the 
female inhabitants, and that the male elemciib is stronger than in 
any other of the various sub-divisions. 

' j The ^ze of this sub-division was formerly even larger than it 
is now, as it inclhdccj, as Mr. Westland correctly says, ‘Calmost 
the whole of tho 'Jiagorbat sub-divisiou,” and, we may add, a 
considerable portion of the Narail sub-division and^a part of the 
Sadr sub-divi^sion as well. As to the establishment of the sub- 
division, wo have 'referred to it before, in our last Part, but wo 
may here state that Mr. Westland altogether wrong in stating 
the fi*/st sub-divisional ofilcer jvas Mr. Shore,'' as no officer of 
that name was ever stationed at Khulna. ‘The first in cliaige 
ol the sub-division was Mr. M. A. G. Sbawe,* Joint- J\Iagisti ate, 
who 'was previously for some time Commissioner in the Sundarbaiis. 

The sub-divisiou is now in executive charge of an Assistant 
Magistrate, Mr. H. P. 'Peterspn, and a Muu.sifis Court is also 
located tho-re, and *has been at least ever since its foundation on 
the west side ol the ltupsd.ha river, and previously on the cast 
side of that now broa^J stream. It was originally, we may here 
state, a mere artificial Uial, or narrow civek, and was during the 
last century excavated *(/y a salt-merchant called llup Saha— 
from whom it takes its name-^to connect by a short cut the 
Bl lairab and Pasar rivers, and thereby shorten the boat-route to 
Calcutta. It lias increased in cour^p ojf time to a wide and 
turbulent river, but the ferry qhat at Khulna still preserves the 
original name Kup-Khdli-Ghdt. 

^ _ t ”” 

^ The final letter “e” \tkis inadvertently omiticd in this name, m 
Tart III. 
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• Tii^p, Police force in 1871 consisted of. 84, of tlie Regular Police 
vil age-watCmen, in all 049 inan, ‘stationed litliij S 
“468 .J£o 1 i" ‘1- same year amounted 

The Public Works Department have lately made Khi-Jn^ the 
head-quOTters of a Siipervi.sor belonging t.. the Circular and 
lustei n Canal Division, and the executive officer tfterco/ has chaiae 
of the towing paths along the Snndarlian boat-route, as also 
of the public buildings located iri this and the adjoining sub- 
division of Bagerhat. Tlie Government buildings, etu in the 
remaining five sub divisions, in«u,lmg the ongta.e in charge 
of the Executive Engineer of the Presidency Division* - ° 

Both (he Baptist Missionary Society and the* Roman Catholic 
Mission have stations at Khulna, including - in their limits that 
portion of the feundarbans within the district. The formeris in chaiffe 
o( a Native Missionary, who remains chiefly .at Khulna, and the- 
latter under a zealous Italian Mi.ssmuary, the Rev. A. Cazzani<m 
who often visits the Sundarb.an.s, .a,nd remains there fora long time- 
despite tliG well-known nnhoaltliiness of those parts, especii*illv for 
Kirqpoatis. 'J'I'erc is a small Christian t]emeter>- here, not fitr from 
the Site of the old Coal Depot, and there am vsome graves in it 
mifc no tomb-stones recording the names of those who are iaterred** 
in them, •» . ' • 


Klinlnd vyas till lately one of ‘Hhe three-and-twenty River Regis- 
tration Stationsdn Bengal, and, with a few exceptions, the most 
important of them, as the boat-borne traffic of tjio Novifli- Western 
1 lovinces phases througli jfc in the cold weather, and that of Eastern 
J^eugal all tlie year round, ItS local trade consist chiefly of rice ' 
l)etelniite,^cococ'jnnts, etc. •»The consignments of salt* from 
t^.'ilcutfca to the Eastern Districts necessarily^pass throygli Khulna,, 
mid it was, till the esiablishment of the *“ Bongal Police” a Sajt 
ouperintendcncy, which was always in cliarge of an European 
othcer. On fhe new Police coming into exisleucc, the Salt Depart- 
mniit ceased to exist, and was merged* in to "the former Department. 

Since the estahlishrnent of the Forest Departfpent in the Jessore* 
and 24-Pargana Districts a couple of years ago, Khulna was made 
lie head-quarters thereof, and Mr. Assistant Conservator G. S. 
hcliardson, lias cliarge of it, and r^sidea and has his office at 
Khalis a mile-and-a-half from the Khul*na station. Here we 
fittingly correct a slight erftir which appeared in our last 
name of a forest tree described by Dr. 

• W. Hunter under two*dif/ereiit names as separate trees. The 
F‘ssage referred to should have run thus : Balai and Chhaila, 
escribed as different trees (nos. 3 and 7) are in reality different 
jiames for one and the same tre^, etc. ^nd the d intensions of 
latter tree ought to have been stated tp be inches 
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and 12 foot rcspecti The tree was described under tlffe 

vernacular name of Choila by the Commissioner in the 
Kundarbans, we believe, in an article in the Statistical Reporter, 
vol. I, p, 166, Cfuod vide. We may also^here state tha'B a capital 
<" account of • ** the honey supply of ther Sundarbans” will be found 
in the same periodical, but we do not know the name of the writer 
of this artick. 

Among the roads, Mr. Westland mentions merely one, which 
runs from the station of Jessore to Khulna. Its length is 37 miles, 
and if metalled throughout — it has been for many years only so 
done up to Cingliia, some 10 miles ‘from Jessore — would be a vast 
improvement, and confer a considerable benefit on the people, as 
carriages could then easdy run to Khulna, and the Calcutta mail 
to the Bdqirganj Distiict would be appreciably expedited. This 27 
miles of unmetalled road-wa^ ought to have been one of the very 
first undertakings demanding the attention of the ^District Road 
Cess Departnfient, but it has up to this time received none. It is 
dll the more important as it connects the Jessore station with the 
sub-division of Bagerghat, and this road is also an important one, 
deservihg of being' metalled too, as soon as possible. 

A masonry gJidt^ cr landing place, was built at Khulna by one 
Satu Ram Ma^zumdar, who is now' dead, and who lived on the 
opposite side of . t?ie 'Bhairab river. He also built the brick 
building in which the Government ItJngUsh grant-in-aid school is 
located. Both were constructed about twenty years ago. 

Khulnd^Proper, on the right bank of the Bhairab, and about 
a mile-and-a-half from the Rapsaha rivers, opposite the present 
' station, in an easterly direction, was the original site of the sui)- 
diVisioh, and bel6ngs to Messieuis Rainey. , The eastern wing of 
a large bouse^ which stfil stands there, was the residence of the salt- 
agents previous to the British assuming the administration of the 
district, and, tlierefore, the oldest building erected by Govern- 
ment in the district, and over a century old. Here was also the 
JUunsif’s Court previous^ to the head-quarters being removed, and 
which existed before the establishment of the sub-division. 
Some months ago there was discovered here, at Khulua Proper, 
a large treasure-trove.‘ The hoard was. found by laborers in dig- 
ging a field, and it ^was contained iu an earthen vessel. They 
kept it a profound secret for some time, and the matter was 
only lately reported by tlie jSemind/ir of the place, Mr. J. Rndd 
R. Rainey immediately on his hearing of it, to the sub-divisional 
officer, and the investigation has been delegated to the Police, 

• We must here also state that, quoted in our last Bart, was printeci 

the first woKl of the JdengaJ^i couplet ' It should have keen 
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who appear to be, to say the least, most . apathetic in the matter, 
Under these circumstances failure canpot’but be expected. One 
of the silver coins found ^here has been! presented to the Asiatic 
Society^ Oiid pronounced by Mr. Blochmann to ,be of date the 
Cih year of Shah ^lauss ieigu, equivalent to A. H. ^179, or 
A D. 1765. ^ . 

Khalishpur* has before been referred to in doimectiou with Iho 
Forest Department, and it is here the large Bazar called by Mr. 
Westland Charliganj” stands. Ifwas so called, says Mr. West- 
land, from a Mr. Charles, who, about thirty years sinoo, had an 
Indigo-factory close by. The» report is totally w^x)n» here. The 
ganj is known to the natives as Chaletj^ or Sdiet-t^dheber 
Bazar, after the late Mr. Chollet, an old Indigo^planter, who also 
built the Indigo-factory adjoining it. 'Bath these were built 
about two score of years ago, and ilie dwelling-houoe, where tho 
office of the forest Department now* is, sometime afterwards, by. 
Mr, J. A. Macdonald, an Indigo-pjanter, who is stilh living. Mr. 
Westland has also been misinformed as to one of the days in 
the week the luU is held on. The /m^-days are Wednesdays and 
{Saturdays ; and not Tuesdays and Saturdays.* We cannot help 
remarking that Mr. Westland seems" to ^ave been singularly 
unfortunate as to the informsition he acquired about this place’ 
showing that his informant must have been possessed of but little 
reliable and accurate kn’owleclge of it. There is a still larger 
Bdzdr ou the* opposite side of the Bhairab river, taciug the 
station, where a hat is held every morning, and^ which has existed 


ever since t'h,o last century. 

Seiihati, four miles north-wost of Khulna, on the opposite or j 
north bank of the Bhairab, is a considerable village, where^ reside 
numerous Hindu families. The Bdzdr attached to it is called 
Niindi Ray's Bazar, and is one of some importance, where a 
large local trade is carried on. Its founder, whose. name it bekfs, 
is stated to Imve been a Mukiear in the ei^ploy of the celebrated 
Bani Bhavuni of Nator, and the ruins of this Law Agents brick 
dwelling are situate about haif-a-mile from the spot, a leie aic/ 
here two shrines dedicated to Shital and Jalnaraj^n, e in u 
deities of small-pox and fe\ier, respectively. , A Kali-bari, now m 
a very dilapidated conditiqn, was erected heje m the last ceutury by 

s'miles fram Khulnd and on the 
the river Bhairab, has a large Bdceir, which belongs to the Narail 
Zamindars. T here is alsoA Pfcan, or Police Out-post, situated here. 

* So written and pronounced now, f “t fob much este^edb^ 

but the correct name is, no doubt, lower clasps of Bengalis (irwAoycwwr 

Khalis*4p(ir, and is eo called from fasciutus^ ol. wcuii j 
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Tala is to the south, ^ou.the left bank of the Kabaclak, It was 
formerly a Police OLit-])ost. It is now chiefly a sugar mart. 

KopUmuni is some 5 miles below the last-mentioned place, 
and on the same side of the river; its ruins have before been 

referred to, in our Part I. A large mela, or fair, is held here dur- 

ing the Baroni festival, which principally attended by the lower 
casfe of Hii\dus,' as the local saint or muni, Kopil, is supposed 

by some to have been of the Jogi, or weaver caste. The tomb 

of Jafir-uKah, a Muhammadan saint, is also here, and numerous 
legends are current as to the miracles performed by Jafir, of 
which the fo.lloN^iug is one, as pleasiftitly related by Babu Rasbihari 
Basil: ‘^Af certain man bad a cow which he prized much, hut 
it sickened and died. Being extremely poor becomes to Jiihr- 
ullah and cries till his eyes are red. ‘ Why do you cry,’ saith the 
** prophet, year cow is not dead, it is only sleeping/ Thereupon 
he called of his disciples,' and says: ‘Take this, stick I give 
unto you, and having touched the animal with it, call tlie 
*tauimal hither/ Tlie disciple goes to the fitdd, and striking the 
•‘cow with the stick, says: ‘Why goest thou to sleep so long, 
*‘come,«thy master calls.’ The cow rose as if it had been sleeping, 
“ and followed the dispiple \o the cottage of Jiifir-ullah.” 

• Chamlkh^ili is a large village on tim left bank of the Kabadak, 
and an old Govcru|;pent‘clearaoce, being one of those places which 
Mr. Henckell reclaimed. But Dr. Hunter has made the strange 
mistake of confounding it with “ IlenckellganjV’ which is along 
way west ol«*(/handlchali, on the right bank of the Khalinda, and 
a litfle below, and on the opposite side of, Basantpui'.’ This was 
m reality the first Government ’suh-division in Bengal, being 
established as far*back as 1786, »but it existed for only a short 
time, when Fostei>'C.S., had charge of it. Tlie ruins of Ids 
residence, which ho occupied for a couple of years only, has been 
referred to in our Part II. The immense market h^re held once a 
week, described by Mr.,, Westland, hfis evidently dwindled down 
to an insignificant one. On the opposite side of the Kabadak, 
within the*adjoininf|'24-Pargana District, is a flourishing 
A Police Out- post has be^n established here. 

Manjidkar lies on ttbe same side of /lie Kabadak river as the 
preceding place, and i|,said to derive it? name from “ the diggiug' 
out of a mosque/’ which, stands there. The building of this edifice 
is attributed by Mr. Westlajid Khan Jahan Ali, and the stylo 
of architecture is certainly precisely the same as that of the 

Satbattargumbaz, including the fivb Arclets arranged thus 
over the side door-ways, and on the significance of which we 
remarked before. Adjoining thjs place, about a mile south ot 
it, arc two tombs, said to*-' belong to Bura Khan and Fatlii Khaii> 
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\V,ho were father and son, and both disciples of Khdn Jahan All, 
and their kaclu&i is stated to have stood ob an elevated piece of 
ground, the brick foundaUon of which i/ still to be seen. 

It is as^woli to state here, that the panther or leopard known 
to the Natives as Kmdnu\ or literally* “ black tiger,’' tlie 

wolf is also so called in certain parts of the country, is 'usually 
restricted to the cultivated parts of the ‘ Sunda^jban. The tiger 
and leopard do not, as a rule, inhabit the same locality, as the 
former do not spare the latter when they come across them. In 
describing some of the principal fish of the Sundarhan, we omitted 
to supply the scientific desi|jnation of the ma^jgo fish : it is 
PolguGniLLs dtsens. We also omittetl to r«rnish the specific name 
of the mud fijsh ( Periopthahnus sMosseri, Pallaj.j 

Ba'gisuha't Sub-division, Established A. D. 1863. 

Of the several siib-divisioiis in JesSore, this dates the latest, and, 
regarding the* derivation of its name, Dr. Hunter says, in vol. IT,'* 
227, of his Account^ of Ben^jal : Bk^herhat may 

mean either” garden-market ‘‘or/' tiger’s market. Spelt as Di\ 
Hunter spells the name, evidently, from Bengali, Bagluirhat, it 
can only signify “ Tiger s-inarket,” and^not “Garden-market,” for 
in that language Bdgh signifies “ Tigsr,” and Bag 
‘‘Garden.” In Hindustani,* too, the names ,are uot^ quite' 
identical, for Bdgh imyins “ Garden,” ^ “Tiger.” We 
believe its exact name to be BSgerhat, or the “ Garden-market,” 
and in future^ we shall adhere to this rendering, and the first 
Officer who had charge of it, Bahu Gaur Das Baisakfia, Deputy 
Magistrate^ "thus traces^ the origin of the name, in Jour, An. 
6’oo., B., 1867, 127. ' , ' 

“ Its present name is but of yesterday. It was given to it lofig 
“ after its glories had passed away and Us^history iorgotton. 
“deserted village in the outskirts of the Sundarbaus, its hurnUe 
“ inhabitauts^rjeeded hut the aid of a poor bi-weekly fair to supply 
“ their wants ; that fair was, and is still, held on a raised^ spot on 
“ the river-bank, where once stooll the pleasure ground of 
” Khau JaliAn. The illiterate dealers amj pedlars ^wIlO frequented 
‘‘it to sell their goods called it the garden fair, Bagerhat, and the 
“name was adopted by Goternmeut when, In May 1863, it was 
‘‘made the head-quarters *of a Magisterial sub-division.” 

A local tradition states, and we have lio reason to doubt its 
accuracy, that a Muhammadan of the Shikari caste, named Kober 
Badi^a, bad a large garden there, in which a hdt was erected, and 
the place was therefore dSsighated Bdgerhat. 

As to the derivation of the name, Mr. Blocbmann in Jour, As, 
^oc., B., Bart L, 1872, p. 108, say^s that : Mubammadaus^pronounc® 
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Bdqirliat, from some Muha^nmadaus of the name, of Baqir. This, 
we may add, would igive it the same derivation as that of the 
adjoining district of Bdqlrgjanj. 

The area of this last-established sub-division is 680 sqijare miles 
or only a little smaller in size than Khulna, aud the number of its 
population is thus made up 


Hindus ' ‘ ... 

154,090 

Muhammadans 

144,821 

Christians 

402 

Pthor sects 

140 

<1 „ 

, ■ ' Total 

29.9,513 




The number of Inhabitants to the square mile is only 440, which 
shows it to be the most sparsely inhabited of all the sub-divisions 
in the district. The Hindu population here, as in Narail only of 
the other sub-divisions, out-number the Musalmans ; and the 
Christians in this "part are num,erically greater than elsewhere, 
not even excepting in the Sadr sub-division. The number of 
males U total population given as 53,5 per cent. 

A Deputy Magistrate, Babu Ramchara Bose, has executive charge 
of this'«ub-division, and a Munsif ir also stationed at the place. 
The Regular Police amcJlinted in 1870-71 to 88 strong, exclusive of 
659 village-watchmen, or in all 747 '^men, located within four Police 
Stations, or Tkdn^s. In that year the expenditure incurred 
by Goverrrlpcnt for administering the sub-division amounted 
to <£*1,922 4s. Od., or less than that of any other sub division save 
and except Jhanidah. * 

A Charitable Dispensary was established here in 18G4, or a 
year after the, sub-diviswn itself. In 1871 the number of in-door 
pafients in it were 15, out-door ones 908, making a total of 923 
patients. Its income, inclusive of balance in bandit that time, 
is set down at <£*127 I3s. lid., and its expenditure, exclusive 
of European medicines, given gratis by Government, dPSl 19s. 4d. 

* The Bazdr has nqw become a pretty considerable one, and the 
market is held there as usual bi-weekly ; on Sundays and Wed- 
nesdays. V 

The sub-divisional building is a two-storied one, and there 
is also a small brick-buHt lock-up, almost always well filled with 
prisoners under trial, for -thoie sentenced are, under the new 
jail rules, speedily transferred from the lock-ups to the station 
jail. A masonry ghat was constructed at this place at the ex- 
pense of a native landholder, Babu Mahimi Chandra Adhyl 
There are a couple of ancient tanks near the sub-divisional 
house. One called the JiHUhapuku,rf or “ Sweet tank," when re- 
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ei'cavatod a fejir years back disclosed a brick-built gkat, which 
was, probably, constructed a century ^o. ^ The other, known as 
Ndtkhana pulcm\ or Dancing-rooni tank, " was most likely 
built at the same time as was the Kdchdri, of which the brick 
foundation only remdns, callfed the Bdsdbdri, or “Lodging house.’* 
All these buildings doubtless be?ooged to the Muhammadan 
lady known as Eahu Begarn, who, In the mWdle of the fast 
century, received as a jagir, or grant from the Nawab of Mur- 
shidabad, 6 as., or Jths. of Pargan^' ’ Khalifatabad, and ' which at 
the permanent settlement, was commuted into a money allowance 
for her life-time, and this ceased with her death in 

The mode of communication in this sub-division is ''chiefly by 
water, but a good metalled road should be made to join with 
the Khulna road, which also requires to be metalled, and thus 
a good road to the station of Jessore would be completed. 

We have ^ately visited the ruins of Khan Jahun A'li, near the 
Bagerliit sub-division, with the view of testing the accuracy of the 
information thereanent furnished by Mr. Westland in his Report, 
which we took along with us for that purpose. From notej taken 
on the 5 pot, we find he has made qnly a few mistakes, and we 
intend to correct them as well to supply a little additional 
information. ' ^ ' 

At the out-set we may state that, the tradition of* the conversion 
of Pir A'li, dlias Muhatnfnad Tdhir, was told to us in this wise : 

It appears that, whilst Khan Jahan A'li was fasting during 
Ramzan he happened to go into a garden and sineM a sweet- 
scented flower, on which a liigh-caste Brahman from Vikrampur 
near Dhaka who accompanied the warrior-saint reproached him" 
with having actually fasted food; inasmuch as “smelling"* was 
equivalent to “ tasting.” To revenge himself on tbjs man, Kh^ 
Jahan laid an ingenious plan to entrap him. He invited^ the 
Brahmau to his bouse, and in an adjoining apartment to that in 
which he received him, he directed several highly-scented dishes 
of beef to be prepared, and tbe^ doof of which was closed. 
Suddenly, whilst they were conversing, the intervening'' door was 
thrown open, and the scent from the diSlies was of course wafted 
there. The Brahman smolt it, and too Jat> covered his nose with 
a piece of cloth. Khan Jahan immediately said to the Brahman 
that, as he had said 'that “smelling” was tantamount to “tasting/* 
he must have tasted the forbidden ^ Hence liis conversion. 

Wliilst on tlie subject of Muhammad Tahir, we may add that 
^1". Westland is wrong iir stating that there is no inscription over 
the tomb of this personage. The sarcophagus is of grey-stone, 
snd is literally covered with Arabic inscriptions. Ihree sides of 
tt are, we believe, simply texts ffom the Quran, and or: the fourth 
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or head-side, tlie inscription is said to'' refer to Muhammad Tjihir. 
We tried ineffectually to gjet a nibbing of it, as the paper we took 
with us was too flimsy for the purpose, and got torn during the 
operation. The report ffirther states tliat there are mid to be 
inscriptions within the tomb, but the 'aut-^jor did not enter it to 
be able to verify the statement: We, however, did so, and bad 
to crawl in., We found several lines of Arabic inscriptions on 
the sides of it on the grey-stone slabs. 

There appears to have been' -an entrance to Khan Jalian^s tomb, 
which is row effectually closed. 

No mention "is made in ibe.Ro'port of a large MoBjidj a short 
distance fran that of Khdn Jabdn A'ii. A fine tank with a large 
expanse of water faces it, and its fishery is said to be a some- 
what valuable one.' -Here, it is said, resided one Saddt Khan, 
a disciple of • the renowned saint of the place. There arc, besides, 
numerous minor 71 /u.sj/of.s 'erected by different less-well-known 
disciples of Khan Jahan, and itas hardly worth while to record 
their several names in this place., 

A narrow stream flows near the Baihattargumhaz. called the 
Magra Nadi, or Khal. It was, evidently, of much greater size 
in olden times, and was spanned by a substantial mnsonry biidgc, 
ihe rums of which still exist, constructed, probably, during the 
time of Khan O'ab^n-i ‘Near to it is a ghat called Pathoverglmt, 
or ** Stone-ghat, where a .stone pillar isstill standing, and where, 
it is said, the stones used for the various edifices were unship- 
ped. ** 

Of the tank in which the so-called ‘ Alligators’ are, Mr. Westland 
aays the Faqirs told him that, no boat ever goes on the surface.” 
We wei’e intormed by the Faqir in attendance on us, who acted 
as cicerone, of course for a douceur, that dongas, or ‘ dug-outs,’ 
are allowed to enter it, an'd lie offered to bring one for us to 
go in to shoot ‘some teal within the tank, hut as it was a Sunday 
we declined the proposal. 

Apropos of Khan »j/ihan,* we may here add that, from the 
translation 'of the reading of an inscription in a mosque in a 
Mahalla of Dhaka, called Ohurihatta, it appears that the mosque 
was erected ‘‘by the Khan whose tiHe is Klnvajah Jahan,” and 
Mr. Blochman says ; — *‘-Tt may he that the Khan Klnvajah Jahan 
mentioned in thi.s inscription is the same 03 the Khan Jahan 
whose tomb is at Bagerhat.’* In this insciiption the name 
and designations of the reigning Monarch is in full thus : — “ 
uddunya waddin Abut Muzaffar Mihmud Shah” and it is 
dated the 20th Sha’ban, j^63,=sl3tli June 1459, A. D. In the 
inscription on Kh£n Jahan’s tomb at Bagerhat it is recorded that 
he died on? the night of Wednesd'ay, 26th Zil Hijjah, 863,=26ih 
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()(*t()ber 1459, AD. For the information above given we arc 
indebted to Mr. Blochmann*s valuable* ‘‘*^^otes on Arabic and 
Persian inscriptions/’ inserted in Jour. Soc,, B,, Pt. L, 1872, 
pp. 107-1()6. 

Kachua is on the right 4)a»k of the Bhairab, close to it%, junc- 
tion with the Balcswar, and is a » police out-post. Hero Mr. 
HcnckelJ, in 1782, or thereabouts, established \ market, add 
there is now a large Bazar there, divided into two portions by a 
.small stream, or khal, which is spaftned by a masonry bridge, 
))iult by a person of the oilman caste, one Baugshi Kyindii as 
.stated in the scrawling inscription 4;h croon. He a> 5 o l^iiilt a tem- 
ple adjacent to it. The name of this 'place is said, by Mr. 
Westland, to be, probably, derived from the vegJitable “ kachu, ” 
and which we may state to be a tuberops plant, belonging to tlie 
Afoidtm or Arum family, designated by Botanists as Colo- 
casia antiquQnim, Schott. • » , 

Fakirh^t, or the “ Beggar’s market”, situated also cn the right 
))ank of the Bhairab, is a jiolice (^ut-post, and has dwindled down, 
fiom having been a large and important place in the heginsiing of 
the present century to a small and insignificant T\\Q^>Bdzdr 
there, too, has fallen off considerably, and ia,ou a new spot. The 
former Bdzdr was a considerable one, and belonged conjointly to ' 
Messieurs llaiiiey of Khulna and the Giiosha ‘Zgiuiudars of Ram- 
II agar, hut tlie latter wishing to possess a BSzar exclusively to 
themselves, erected another close by on ground belonging to them 
altogether. This Bdzdr has never thriven. ^ AnotJ^or Bazai\ 
called Kdligrmj after it^ founder Kali Prasad Ray, one of the 
owners of ^^^ths of Pargaiia Hogla, established a Bdzdr in an' 
adjacent piece ef land., which is flourishing. - ' , 

Jatrapur, mid-way between B^oihat, land Fakjrhdt, stands^ 
likewise on the same side of the Bliairao. The river here makes 
a detour of abput four miles, returning close to tlie place whence 
it commenced winding, thus farming a uarr.ow neck of lg,ud, and 
the proposal to cut a canal through it to shorten the boat-route, 
referred to by the writer of the Report, has 'been sinde carried 
out, in 1873. It has, as Mr. Westland expected, ^‘increased the 
strength of the tidal current,” but this has, unfortunately, brought 
the brackish water farther, north, and rendered a tract of country 
on the banks of thevriver, which was formerly tolerably healthy, 
now absolutely unhealthy. Thoto is, a large temple of the 
Vaishnav seat here, dedicated to Gop^l, an ancient resident of the 
village. The temple wrs built about two generations ago by one 
Ralahh Das, ’over whose grave, for the Vaishnavs, albeit Hindus, 
inter their dead, is another temple, dedicated to him as Babdjif 
the name by which ho was geudrally kijowu. We believe that 

A 2 
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Jatraptir is identical ..wibh Sjatterpoer of the old Dutch Map of 
tlie seventeenth cenCury# Fide our Note on the (probably) 
‘‘identity of Fattapoer ar/d Sjtterapoer in Fan den Broucke’s Map 
“ of Bengal (k6G0 A. D.) with Fathp^r-and Jatrap6r, respectively, 
“on the Bhairab River, in the Jessoi’fe District,” inserted in Pro. 
As. Soc., B., January IS?!*, |^p. 19-20, 

‘Alaipaivor “^AI and din's Town/’ not mentioned by Mr. Westland 
in this ])ait of his Report, has the Atharabanka, “the oightHcri 
reaches,” on the west side of it, and the Bhairab on the north. Tlie 
junction of these streams at this place, renders it a rather impor- 
tant one. A v&ry large and valuable Bdzar exists there, belonging 
to the •pro{)rictors of five anas of Pargana Hogla, whicli estate is 
called here the‘ Bard .Zild in contra-distinction to three dnds 
thereof, designated the Clicta Zild. A bi-weekly market is held 
here on Sundays and Thursdays, we may add. Of this place 
«Mr. Blochman says in Jou7\'As. Soc.t B., 1873, 'pp. 227 and 
228 : “ Were it not for the distinct statement of the Riydzsalatin 
t'that Alauddin, after arriving, as an adventurer in Bengal, 
“settlevi at a Chandpi'ir (a very common name) in Radha district, 
i.e., west ofv^thd Hfigli, I would be inclined to identify the 
“ Chandpdr near this- Aldipiir as the place where the Husain 
'“dynasty of Bengal kings had its home, especially because Husain 
“ first obtained «power in the adjacent district of Farid pfjr 
“ (Fathabad), where his earliest cc^ins are struck.” The Chandpiir 
referred to has a small market, and an Indigo-factory was hnilt 
there by tlfo hnto Mr. W. H. S. Rainey, which is still standing, 
and the site of the Banyalah adjoining it, where ’resided the 
'‘European Assistant, has a number bf Casuarina-trees ((7. muricata, 
RoxbuVgh,) round it. 

Bardliya, v/ilias Mof rellcfanj^ on the Panguchi river, about a 
coMule of miles east from its junction with the Balcswar river, 
is lot No. 1 of Suiidarhau grants, and, together with lots Nos. 2, 
3 and 4,ccomprise the Morrcllganj Estate. They were acquired, 
wo believe, under the old Vv^aste Laml Rules of the Sundarhans, 
as a ninety-nine years’ lease in 1849, by four enterprising brothers, 
Messieurs Robt. Morrell, Wra. Morrell, Thos. Morrell, and Henry 
Morrell, all of whon are dead, e<xcept the second, and he 
and Mr. Harry Lightfoot are the oifisting proprietors.* The 
Morrellganj estate, Mr> Westland says in hss Report written in 
1709-70, p. 155, is a model o^r good management.” It was then, 
however, not in a flourishing condition, and heavily in debt, as sub- 
sequent events have conclusively proved. The late Mr. Robert 


* The estate has lately we believe, IJabu Dnrgacharn Law of Calcutta, a 
been purehdfecd for the second time by well-known and influential merchant. 
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IVMrrell, an able and indefatigable man of business, possessed of 
considerable tact and experience, may be»fairfy said to have built 
the estate, and we gladly' pay this sn/all tribufo to the memory 
of one wild was a geneial favorite wherever he went.* 

The Port of Morrellganj \vari fono.dly established by a notification , 
of the Bengal Government, dated tln^ 20th-Noveniber 18G9, which 
coininenced by stating that : “ Under the provisions of ^ 5 ucdons 10 
and 14 of. Act Vl of 1803, tlio Lieutenant-Governor has been 
pleased to declare that Morrellgahj shall be a Port* for the 
shipment and landing of goods, and also a Warehouse For u' or place 
for the purposes of the said Act. * ^ * * 

The channel leading from the sea into the IlarinL.'^iahi river 
was buoyed with half-a-dozeir buoys, and,, tlie distance from the 
entrance of the river, off Ghandiswa'r, or* “Tiger Point,” to 
iMorrellganj is 35 piiles, and the **navigation oxtrc^mely easy. 
The al)ove notification of tlie GovCj’nincnt of IJennal, howcvei,'' 
declared that : “ The port will b(? opened duripg the north-east 
monsoons only.” % * 

For some years past the Morrellganj port has been disused, 
hut at the outset several vessels visited it for" cargoes of rice. 

In 1872 mans 35,800 of this grain were ffiiippcd, and the duty 
realized on exports was, in the same year, oPl,323 J(js. (jd., ’\vhilst * 
only Xh514 8s. Od. was expg:idcd in collecting* it. Tlic pilotage 
rate was, Dr. Hunter says, “one4ialf of what it is in Calcutta/' 
and there wore no port charges whatsoever. 

Wo may here state that ships are not iinfr?qucnU'^ wrecked 
between the 'entrance of the Hugh and that of ihc liaringlip.ta, 
ill cyclones, etc., and we believe that human lives were often lost 
on such occasions for. want of tirr?cly help. »Sov^'ial years ago uc 
addressed a communication on the suhj-^ct.to Ihe Oilciiita Cliambcr * 
of Commerce, who forwarded it to the Master Attendant, [ho 
then officiating Master Attendant, Capt. li. Ilowe, Jn a very long 
letter to the Secretary to the Cliambcr of Commerce, No. 4230 
dated the 3 1st August l86f), of cours6 attempted to show^that o'jr^ 
suggestions were generally useless, but , ncve\thcl< 5 s.s concluded 
liy stating that he had “ recommended to Government the organi- 
“zalion of such an establfchmcnt, say a ^ Water- Pollen under 
“Civil or Police authorities of the Di.'^tric^> bordering on tlio sea- 
“ face of the SundarhJln, and Mr. IJainey's*' — other — “ suggestion 
for the employment of fi.shcrinen’* ou»such service ap[)cai's to 
he worthy of consideration.” We do not know if the Govemnient 
passed any orders on the 'RejJort alludcil to, but^nolhing abso- 
lutely has been done to protect the lives of sailors and pthers 
wiay be on board of vessels wrecked on this dangerous coa;^, and the 
then head of the Bengal Governnaent, Sir aWiiliaiii Gra}q must be 
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held tn be lYiorally r/»^po‘nRible for the loss of any human life tlfat 
might have been thus save'!. 

There is a Tha)ia, or Police-station, at Morrellganj, which 
dates from 1806. And a Sub-Registrar is also stationed there, 
for registering documents, etc, under— at’ present — the Indian 
Registration Ac{)., No. Ill of 1877. 

Ourleng^liy review — we might have extended it still further— -of 
Mr. Westland’s excellent Report on the District of Jessore” is 
now brought to a close, and we hope we have done justice to it 
and criticised the work, when criticism was necessary, which was 
rarely the case, in a fair and inlipartial spirit. Such additional in- 
formafion'hs we have been able to contribute, will, we trust, be 
acceptable and generally useful to* all who may have occasion to 
refer to tliese pages. 

Ill conclusion, we appentl a legend, written by us a short 
' time ago, in the hope that it may be interesting to the readers 
after tlie perusal of many necessarily dry details given in this our 
final Part. It is headed : A legend regarding the origin of the 
name ‘ Chhdydpaii, or ‘ Lord of the Shadow,’ a small 'lalnq iu 
Fargdnd liog][iy Zild Jo:sore,’^ and has been forwarded to the 
Asiatic Society. 

‘‘ To any ore-acquainted with thfe vernacular language of Lower 
Bengal, the designation Chh^apati is sufficiently striking to awaken 
curiosity regarding its origin, as it signifies ‘ Lord of the shadow’ 
from chhaiya, ‘shadow’ and ‘ Lord’, and finding 

it among uie names of one of the minor I'alnqs in my family 
^ Zamwddri situate iu Pargand Hogla, I naturally iiiquired about 
it, but for some time 1 vvas unable to obtain any specific infornia- 
fion regarding it. At last the following precise account of its 
' derivation was relateif'to.me by an old Braliman, and, I think, it 
lAay be fairly presumed to be substantially correct. I relate it 
because it is most interesting^ in itself, arid it, moreover, 
illustrsLtes tbo cruelties practised by the Moslem rulers of this 
land on, their Hindu subject's, in order to extort rent from them. 
It at the samo time clearly shows that the said oppressive rulers 
were strongly imbued with superstition, which influenced their 
conduct even in publfc matters. ^ 

An ancestor of tlf6 present owners'’of the Taluq^ a high-casto 
Brahman, famed far and Wide, for his piety, ^became a defaulter 
of rent of bis holding, and *the Zamindar being either unable 
or unwilling to realize it, despatched him with others in a 
like position, ,as usual * in such ‘ca^es, to the Courts of the 
Nawab then held at Mursbidabad. The defaulters were brouglit 
forward before the Nawab on t\jeir arrival at the Court, and the 
unfortunate debtors had various punishments, more or less severe, 
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Quieted out to t,bem, to compel them, if possible, to discharge the 
arrears of rents due by them. That nllot?ed to the Brdhman, the 
hero of this tale, was, that his head should he closely shaved, well 
smeared with oil, and exposed to the full blaze* of the meridian 
sun, which was Ihe^i shifting with particular Ibiilliaucy. The stern. 
Nawab fully expected that the victim, of Ips fury would j)ro- 
bably soon spccumb to a cou'p de soleil, as ’it was the 'fiery 
month of IVlay ; and the spectators were horror-struck at the idea, 
as many who were present weVe Hindus. But the'peremptory 
behest of the despot had to be obeyed without any murmur, and 
not one of tliem was bold enough to eyen intercede for the poor 
culprit. So the feeble old Brahman, with his well'l^haren pate , 
saturated with oil, was led out in silenga to the court-yard where 
the sun was shining with great heat. •The implacable Nawdb look-' 
ed on calmly with unrelenting cyt as the hicklesi? Brahman was 
placed in the centre of the court“}'T\ri? when, suddenly, a dense cloiwl 
passed over the face of the sun, fftid it was t\)oroifghly obscured, 
leaving the man perfectly In tl^s shade. The reputation acquired 
by the aged Brdhman for devotion and sanctity being well-known 
to the assembly, the bystanders, de^ite theh’ awe of thfe Nawab, 
exclaimed “a miracle” I '‘a miracle” 1 1 The superstitious tyrant 
liimself felt it was so, and immediately ordered, the rclcaFO of the 
Brahman, and granted lym his holding at*a^i(V^iinal rental. And^ 
in order to commemarato wlHit he, in his superstition, deemed 
to he nothing less than a miraculous event, ho changed the name 
of the tenure to Chhdyfipati, which it has retained ever since. 
Tlie formei name of the place the deponent knoweth not.” . 

The event here related is* said to have occurred some tinte 
before the British assumed the Oovernment of the countrj^, about 
a century-aud-a-half ago. . > * 

Khulna', \ H. JAMES RAINEY. 

JlssokeS J * 

Post Scriptim. 

We referred briefly, in Part III, to Mon^eur^Louls Bonnalid 
as the first European Indigo-planter In Bengal, and further infor- 
mation about that gentleni’an will, probably, be interesting to tfio 
readers of these pages, ev^pecially as he w^is for some time proprie- 
tor and manager o/ an Indigo Concern ia this district, so we have 
much pleasure in subjoining an rfccoynt of him from a leader in- 
serted in the Englishman newspaper of November 7, 1877, 

“ Since notiicing Mr. Rainey^s article, on Jessore m the Galcum 
Review, we have gleaned the following particulars regarding t o 
Mr. Louis Bonnaud therein referred to as the first European who 
established an indigo-factory - ifli Bengal^, and thus stoted an m- 
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dnstry which, dirccliy or, ii>;lirectly, has, perhaps, Jiad more to* 
do than any other with tiie uiatcriai progress of this country. 

“ »Mr. Bonuaud was, it appears, a native of Marseilles, and left 
that place at an early age to settle in th^ West indies, where he 
acquired *a considerable fortimo and wtts 'initiated into the pro- 
cesses of indigo manufacture. After some years, he left the West 
Indies and settled* as a merchant in the Island of Bonrbon, occu- 
pying a house called Maison Houge,” whiidi still existed thirty 
years ago and probably does so still. In Bouriion, however, for- 
tune proved unkind to him, and three of his ships, with their car- 
goes, bound h)r France, were los.t within a short space of time. 
After those i*3verses, Mr. Bounaud came with the remnants of his 
fortune to Calcutta, where Jje arrived in 1777, and shortly after- 
wards took up his abode at Chandernagorc. While there, he de- 
termined to turn his West Indian experience to account and try 
the experiment of indigo mamfacture in his newly-adopted coun- 
try. He accordingly hirc<l a largo garden ' at a place called Tal- 
danga, in the district of liugldi, bitt being unable to get snllicicnt 
land and •Ending the place inconveniently distant fioin the river, be 
removed Ooudplpara, on t|]C banks of the river, near Telniparab, 
south of the French sottlcinent. There he hired another large 
* gardenh and built two small pairsMof vats, which were still in 
-existence in 1818, a{ad- a ‘drying-house. There, loo, he fmaned the 
acquaintance of three Englishmen vi substance, the name of one 
of whom was Adams, and, joining tliem, went to Maldali and 
established a >, factory. Bricks and surki were made on tlie spot, 
but there was a scarcity of lime, a difficulty which, it is ' said, was 
surmounted by exhuming human ‘bones from tiic Muhammadan 
graves w'lth which "the neighbourhood abounded, and converting 
them into that 4 n ore uscRiJ, ^if less respectable, material. After 
that^Mr. Bonuaud become proprietor of the Kayahatta Factory 
in JesSore, and finally of the large concern of Kalua Mirzapur 
near Nadiya. He left ^he latter concern in 1810, about two 
yean^ before liis death, after inanufactiuing a splendid crop of 
1,400 maunds, the largest ever made by the concern, and, probably, 
the largest that had, up to that time, been made by a sioglo con- 
cern in Bengal. f, ' * 

“ A book on the indig® industry, long since, wo fancy, forgotten, 
was published by Mr. John Binpp^i in 1835, in winch Mr. Bonuaud 
was named as the first indigurplahter in India.” 


H. J JR. 



AnT X*I.— POPES AND OONCLaVES. 

E:irly mctluHl of eloclins Popes— (Iliiinsios- ltuUiB .if Alexander HI.— ’ 
Seventy tmvanls.eln^tora of Orej-ory IX~Papal See vacant fdr three vears- 
(.regory X and Hull “ Cbi pcriculnm'’- K half-starved Conelavc-Gre.-ory 
XI reiurns to Rome-Exceptional tfules-The .Schism-Eft-at steps" on * 
death of lope-lho exequies in St, Peter’s— The Sacred I 'oUege—llurial 
oltruilopo Moeting of the Ooo'jlave— Tatt^riml arr:m|T*iiu‘n(s — Metiiod of 
clcption—the per i}J]nniti(mcm--r>(^x: • 

CM HI pro mis s II m — Tho three adorations- Intiij;ues — VotioLj oP Cardi- • 

nals— Conclaves— Pope’s change of name; origin of—(Vrenionies at instal- ^ 
lation of new Pope— Pro]diecies — I’rojiliegv of »Sf. Malaeliiiis — Examples’ 
of coincidence— Clement VllI — Galixti^^s 1X1.— Sixfns iV.-^Pins III.— Gre- 
gory XlV.— LeoXI. — .iMexander VII. — Ijinocent XI.— Pius IX.— motto of 
next i’opc — T4ic end of the world. * ^ 

1. Histoire ties ("oueJnres, Cologne: 1703. » * 

2 . Grmdliohc Ndchricht von ih^ien cerenioniini, welcJifi jederzeit nach 

demuhsterhon dues Puhstes Vorgehen. Praiikfnrt ami Leipzig : 1709, 

3 . llistorische Darsfdlnng des Conclave 9 1799 . * 

A t a time wlien a conclave has ju.st* been held iy Rom^* 
it will be of interest to* glance at t^dc.hislcTry of the CW , 
claves which have fonntsrly l)cpn held, and to explain in some * 
detail the way, in wdiicli a Pope is elected. 

During the fir.st three centuries of the Cliurch, the successors of 
Saint Pefji'r w'ere elected hy the Roman Clergy aruf people. No 
time or place was fixed and 40 ceremonies were pre.scribed. *Tli« 
Senate sometimes proposed a name to the electors, and >he c§,n- 
didate thus propo.scd’was sometinie.s clcctc^d, but he wois also often 
refused, and the clergy and laity scfufi equally td have taken a 
share in the election. Nor do there seem to haye been any*re- 
strictions r^g<\rding who was eligible or not, and the choice occa- 
sionally fell upon persons of comparatively humble rank in the 
Church. Eusebius relates how tlio Holy Hxthers ha^ collected 
together in the year 243 to elect a swccessdr t<J the deceased 
xlnterOf and were in doubt whom to chojse. Wliilst they were 
deliberating, Fahianus passed the a.s.sembly on his way home 
from his field where he had been working. As he passed, a dove 
flew from its cage,* and settled h*is shoulder. The Fathers, 
looking upon this incident as a sign frdm the Holy Gho.st, at once 
elected Fahianus as Ponti^ox. As time passed on, those only 
'vho filled, the highest '^posts in the Church wes’e raised to the 
Papal dignity, hut still many centuries elapsed before any actual 
qualifications were declared ncfie.ssary. It is only sirye Clement * 
elected in 1305, that it has been nCtessary for a Pope to bp a 
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member of the Sacred ^lollfeg^e of Cardinals. Clement F. was the* 
last Pope who did not belohg to this body, he having been meiely 
Bishop of Bordeaux. 

It was, howevbr, soon found that the absence of rules gaVc great 
"opportiidities for irregularities. As" tlio position of a Pope 
advanced from one of danger, as the representative of the Cbiis- 
tian Cburcli among heathen, to one of the highest dignity amongst 
the sovereigns of the civilized world, the candidates for the post 
became more numerous and more zealous in their canvass. The 
death of a Pope became the signal for disturbances and confusion 
in Rome ; thte Church v’as divided into factions and parties ; 

‘ elections' were frequently accompanied by riots and bloodshed, 
and the successful candidate only too often owed his success to 
bribery and corruption. Tii6 earliest rules which are to he found 
are those made by Sijmmachus, A.l). 498, which were followed by 
others, by Boniface III (603;, Stephen IV. (768), and'Afe/m/as TI. 
(1059). This Pope was the first to exclude the people and tlio 
inferior clergy from the electioue, which were to be bold entirely 
by the Cardinals, of whom the Cardinal-bishops were first of all 
to select a Pope," and were 'then to be joined in the election by 
the Cardinal-priests ahd Deacons. It is worthy of remark that 
in the Bull laying dowi\ these rules, ilie Pope recognizes tlie right 
’ of the Emperor to'cdnfirm the election. This right, however, was 
not much longer recognized, iov" (xregory VII. was the last Pope 
who waited for the Emperors confirmation ot his election. 
Alexander HT. (1179) laid tlic foundation of the rules at present 
in force, by requiring that the elections should be licld by the 
Cardinqis on the third day after the death of the Pope, and that 
twb-thirds of the votes of thel Cardinals-' present should be 
necessary to render th5 -election of a Pope legal. The first sign 
of -a Conclave is to he found in the election of a successor to 
Gregory IX. (12^1), On this occasioi^ there were KVCardinals who 
were divided into two parties and were unable to come to any 
decision. ,The Rom.an Senate interfered and shut them up in the 
so called sette^ folw. Here they were kept in such rigorous con- 
finement, and were furnished with so few necessaries and conveni- 
ences that one died anti another became seriously ill. They then 
chose Gottfried CastigliojiCf of Milan, Who assumed the name of 
Celestin IV. But he tbo appears to have suCered from his con- 
finement, for his reign only .lasted 17 days, when he died and left 
Rome in the utmost confusion. For 20 months the greatest 
disorder prevailed, for .the city \^as*torn by two factions 
each of which, sword in hand, contended for the Papal 
crown. It^ was not until 1243 that a new Pope, Innocent 
IV., was elected, and thei. only after the Cardinals had retired from 
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lUme to Ana^ni, where the election was .held. The Papal chair, 
however, remained longest vacant after Jdath of Clement TV., 
when no Popo was elected’for tliree yen^s (1268 — 1271). Italy 
was at thiantime torn by yie faction.s of the Gnejphs and the 
GJdbellineSf and every town belonged either to' one party m' the 
other. Here, again, an eloctioii waf5 only made after vigorous 
mcsvsures had been adopted, and the Cardinals liafl bepn forcibly 
confined in Viterbo, in a Conclave, from which they were not allow- 
ed to depart until they had )nado an'^lection. This thoydid in the 
person of Gregory X., and, from thi.s time, a closed Conclave*has been 
a rule of the Church. Gregory phs.yvd a Bull ( 1274') i^ which the 
rules to he observed at these Conclaves* were laid ioww, and 
which, with but slight inodilications, are observed* to the present 
day. The Bull commences with the wards pcricidum/' and 
provides that all the Cardinals are to4)e shut in togetlrer by means 
of one key (hfinco the name con-chi^vm) ; that they must assem- 
ble on the 10th day succeeding tlxj Pope’s death;* that during 
their session they are to liavc noncommunication with any ono 
outside ; that all food is to bo passed into the Conclave hv'imeans 
of a window; and that each (Cardinal was to afjeompunjed by 
one attendant only (conclavist). If no el<?c0on was made in 
three days’ time, the Cardinala,\vere to receive* onl,y one d»ish at 
each meal, and if for five days more still nd «le,ct.ion was made, 
they were to receive only bread, wine .and water, until their duty 
was done. Thii^ last rule is tho one which has been most hardly 
felt and most frequently altered. Two years aftpr the/i^^assing ol 
tho Bull, Alirinn V., who suffered much during his election, pro- 
posed to’ relax the rules, but ho* died <34 days after his election 
ruul before bis ceronntjou. The Cardinals at VHerho shewed so 
little inclination to hold anotlicr Co^day.^ that thp magistrate 
and people interfered, shut thorn up, are gave tl^m so 
eat that tho election lasted only a fyv days. Tlie Bull “ t/6i 
no'iculum |irovides that tli^ authorities yt the town wl>>ere the 
election is held are bound to see that the* provisions of^the Bill! 
are carried out, hut it also strictly forbids^ the introduction ot an} 
fresh severity. Jo/iu XAl ., accordingly, who was elected at this 
half-starved Conclave, at on«(5 procee.led to j^unish magistrate 
for his undue zeal, and ord- red tho suspeinion ot the C^ofro^:u 
rdes. The rc.sult, litfiwever, w.a.s, that iJ)C'*next Conclave 
lasted six months, although it was c>mippsed of only eigdit Cardi 
nals. At the election of Martin lY there were great disturbances 
Charles, King of Naples, oNvai determined to have a French Pope 
and the Cardinals were equally anxious lor an Italian. Ihe Cardi 
nals delayed the election for four months, but then 
for Annibaldesclii Governor of Viterbo, ac^ug under Charles orders 

B 2 
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coi>fined three of thera^. the two OrshnR and L(\jtino, and kef)fc 
them on bread and water nr) til they at last elected a Frenchman — 
Martin. At the death of Nhholas IV., theVhair remained vacant for 
two years and three months, and again at^tlie death of Benedict XL 
it wase unoccupied for II months. * Gtemeivt F,, who was then 
elcpted (1305), apd principally through the influence of the 
French Court, removed the residence of the Pope^ from Pvome to 
Avignon (1300), and then, in order to purify the elections, intro- 
duced fre'sh rules by which 'the Conclave had to be held in the 
place wh€'re the Pope died. As Avignon was the new residence, 
these uihs (vei’k clearly Ju favov/.r of the French wishes and led to 
the gjToat Schism. Some of the details to bo observed in the 
elections as laid down in, Clement’s rules are still in force, and will 
be noticed further on.' Ati^die deatlv of Clement there were great 
disturbance^ The 23 Cardi'iials, of whom only six wore Italians, 
’whilst the remainder were French and Gascons, /assembled at 
Carpentras. "'For three months they arrived at no decision, and 
fhen, in order to quicken their , deliberations, the Conclave was 
attnckdvl by the nephews of the deceased Pope, who killed several 
of the fetainers of the ItaHat) Cardinals. The doois of tho Con- 
clave were beseiged^aad the people declared that they would kill 
the iLilians, ^'ho, they believed, tprevented the election of a 
French Pope. The Italian Cardinals thereupon made their escape, 
and for two years tlie Chair remained vacant. At last, Pl)illip the 
Fair and Louis X. of France l)rought them together again at 
Lyons, wh(5T\3, in four days’ time, they elected John XXII., who at 
onco returned to Avignon. The four succeeding Popes were all 
'“Frenchmen and remained in France as was to be expected. The 
fifth, however, AV., although also a Fieuchrnan, a year 

djefore his deftth, remoiod Jhe residence again to Ttome. Fearing 
th»»h after his death efforts would be made to transfer the Pope to 
Avignon, he paSsed a J3ull seven days before he died, in which ho 
made special regulations for the next election. The Cardinals 
who might happen,. to be in Lome at his <lemis(i, wore allowed, as 
a special case,, to hold the election in or out of Rome as they 
might deem necessary ; no one who was absent was to be sum- 
moned, and the elcd.ion was not to Hast longer than ten days. 
The ordinary rule, that/a majority of two-tliirds was necessary for 
a legal election, was also in the case of thist election suspended, 
and a bare majority was declared to be suflicient. The result ot 
this election was Urban VI. (1378), but a counter-election was 
hehl in Francq which resulted in tne 'thoico of an Anti-Pop0> 
Clewmt VII., who was followed by two others. The Schism 
went on. so that in 1409 there pmre «a8 many as three Popes ^‘t 
once. It was not imtih 1417 that tho breach was healed ai a- 
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Conclave at wliicli S2 Cardinals Avero prosont, and with them 
eight Prelates deputed from each iij^tion! The result of this 
election was i 7.' *•’ 

In 155»i<, Paul IV. foynd it necessary to intr(\duce a Bull, in 
which the election of. a P^^pc* by moatus of ])rihery was deejared to^^ 
1)0 null and void, and om‘ which i< was lawful to oppose^ by call- 
ing* in tin’s aid of a temporal power P iiis 'iF.,(1559) and 
Gregory X7. '(IG'^l) promulgated other Mulls containing fresh 
julos regniding the procedure of the Conclaves, and tlaese appear 
to have been the last innovations of importance which have been 

introfhiced. * » 

As soon as a Pope dies, the Cardinal Oarnerlengo, rrcompained 
by the three other Cardinals, who have been ai>pointed b) assist 
him, proceeds to bis appaitmcnts. Ifc is •admitted to the room 
where the body lies, and calls out tb^e name of the doceaset t uee 
times. No answer being received^, tbe fact of the death is f ’ 6 ^'' 
recorded by the Pro-notary who lii^s accompanied Iwin. J he Car- 
dinal Camerlengo then takes from the Pope’s finj-er the fislies- 
man’s ring which is then broken to prevent its being use» w n s 
the chair is vacant ; the portion oiMyhich tho ileceasc(\ Pope s 
name is engraved, is destroyed, and the oilier poi ion w nc i . 
used for sealing Mulls, is wrapped in a cloth, soiled, and given b/ 
the Auditore della ^n 

then made ; guards aro, posted, ‘trud the body is lelt in ^ * 

of tlie SnrgeotiN, ivlio proceed to embalm it. In tbe , 

Cardinals b. Rome are assembled, end ’’"•'’’’f ^ 
recrardiim Rio safety of tbe town. '1 his was ti e custom hiUiyUo 

Ina under present altered ‘'l.e"rim-*’'Xe"!eVico\of 

needed. S’’’’’'; ~ Sh the yords : “Serf, , 

two keys «F’S''t. iS tuTovoninVof the day of his de^th, 

Vamnte and the date. On to the Chapel ot the 

the body of tb« Pope is carried to &t. l Ue ' . ' ^ i,.„„ 

IT.1, Trinity, - B-? '' n5 “i- p»ji„ Tl.. 

grating, so arranged that t ^ during which time 

corpse is '^'h\w€d to liiss the foo*t thus ex})Osed. 

the‘ people are admitted 7 ' tbe body of tbe 

The body is then ’. m is cciei>raf$d until the ninth day 

Church, where a daily reffn'e ■ .f,,. in St. Peter s and 

During the whole ^ repose of the soul of thr 

the other Churches ot ^ 200 are said in St 

deceased Pope. On tbe fir.. ■ y < j n Jip„ days one hundrec 
Peter’s alone. . 7 ^;" 'tteJs tid parish Churclie. 

masses are said in ot. Kacli dav, when mass 1 

without reckoning the many Sacred, College” and ’offer tbei 

over. Hie ambassadors attend tbe bacicu.v. „ 
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congratulntions to t})e asse-iiibled Cardinals ; tliey ajso receive froth 
their Government fresl) l§fj;ters accrediting them to the Conclave. 
In presenting themselves, dach ambassador has to pay to tlie as- 
sembly the sanrKJ hoijours as be usually pays to a Pope. ‘He bows 
three times and then stands erect. * ** Inter* nos est** The new 
Pope is among th^ Car<linals*in Conclave, but, as he is not yet 
known, tlie honours due to him must be paid to^^ll. The re{)re- 
sentatives of the leading houses of Rome arc also admitted, but 
they have to address the assenibly kneeling. On each day, after 
mass, the^’meeting of Cardinals draws up certain rules, measures 
arc adopted ^or\he safety of tl/t town, a confessor is chosen, two 
doctors,* on# surgeon, one apothecary, four barbers, and other 
servants are appointed, a»d each Cardinal nann s his own attend- 
ant or conclavist; and* final4y, on tlie 10th day, two (’ardinals aro 
appointed wlio receive the Dret'e of such Cardinals as may not 
yet have been in sacris, so 'as* to enable them to v\')te. On the 
eleventh day ttll the Caidinals fneet to celchiate the Mass of the 
Holy Gliost and then the Conclave commences. 

A rnlfe once in force, that the body of a deceased Pope was to 
remain in St. Petei^s, unbiiried, until the death of his successor ; 
this, however, has i\ow been altered, and tlie body only remains 
there fdr a year^when it is buried wkb great pom]). The coffin is 
made of cypress usooVl, and covered with, a black velvet pall wliich 
is furnished by the Clergy of St.* Peter’s for each Pope. A purse 
is placed in the coffin filled with specimens of ‘diiiterent coins, 
bearing on ftne sid^ the. Pope\s image and on the other a notice of 
his ^principal acts. The cypress coffin is then laid ^in a leaden 
khell and hermetically sealed. * 

On tfie eleventh day, after heafring the Mass of the Holy Cho.st 
the Cardinals#all enter* th^i Conclave, the foreign ambassadors are 
received for the last time, and the doors are tlien shut. On the 
inside they are Ihcked by the Mastci^of Cereraonies»who keeps the 
ke}’', andH)n the outside«by the Captain of the Guard, sentinels are 
posted, an^ the Conclave is shut off from all communication with 
the outor world Hnring^the middle ages, and especially during 
the time of the Scliism, tlie elections were held in different places, 
in Rome, in Avignon, fn Lyons, and fi^piently, in Viterbo. Gre- 
gory X., Celcstiu V., awd Boniface VIM., ruled that the election 
should be held in tlie plficc* wbpre the Pope 'died, provided such 
place was not prejudicial to^tbe* interest of tlie Church, or was not 
under sentence of excommunication, in which case it was to be 
held in the nearest convenient town.*’ For several centuries, how- 
ever. the Conclaves have now been held in Rome, an I a portioja of 
the Vatican has been specially set apart for the purpose, consist- 
ing of the* Chapol of ISixtua tV. and the adjacent buildings. 
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The entrance js by a flight of stairs fleatiing from the Court of 
Gregory XII. into the Royal Hall tliis point, long corri- 

dors and galleries branch off leading found tlie large Court where 
the fountain is, and shut, in on throe sides by the Belvidere, the 
Swiss Quarter, andithe greftt St. Peter’s Gallery ; on th« fourtlv 
side is a portion of St. Peter’s Clnfrch, .In tl^e walks and qorri- 
dors, appartments are built for the accommodation, of the Cardi- 
nals. These consist of cells 20 feet by 20 feet, formed of a wood- 
en framework and tapestry wallj^.' Inside is the CaTdinal’s bed, 
table and chair, and over tiie entrance is hung the coattof arms of 
the occupant. These cells were»*first constructed I’aider the Gre- , 
gorian Bull ‘‘ Ubi periculum” passed in 1274. Opposite the, 
entrance to the Conclave is a win|low, by which the food 
for the use of the Cardinals is introduced every day. The* 
food is brought up to the window •outside, under dhargo of the 
Papal guard*. It is examined, aiuPtb^n passed through the windolv 
by moans of two wheels. On being received insjde the food is again 
examined by the Master of Ceremonies and then passed on for I’he 
use of the Cardinals. * , 

The procedure at the election is, as follows*: At6^. M. and 
2 p. M of each day the Master of Ceremcxilps goes three times 
through the halls and corridoirs of the Conclave. . JJe ring% a bell 
and summons the Cardinals with the wdrds : Ad capelldm* 
Domini As soon as the belMfas been rung for the last time, each 
conclavist tak^s his master’s writing materials to the Chapel of 
Sixtus IV where the election is held This is the ClK^el in which 
is Michael Angelo’s celebrated picture of the Last Judgment. • The 
Cardinals follow, each with the secodd conclavist who carries bfs 
hood and hat. Outside the Chapel, the Cardinal puts on his nood nnd 
hat and then enters, seating himself in. ou^ of the atalls of whi«h 
there is a row on cither side of the Chapel. In the middle, qL the 
Chapel, is a taide at which tlje Secretary is seated. When all the 
Cardinals are assembled, the mass of the^ Holy Ghost 1^ read by 
the Sacritarius. The conclavists thSn leave tjie Chapel, and* tjie 
doors are closed and locked by the M faster of Ciremonies. The 
seven psalms or the Litany are Ibeii read and then the election 
is commenced per sevutinium. Each Carlinal has been previous- 
ly supplied with a printed ticket, of which* a number are laid on 
a plate on the altaii This ticket contains? on the top a space for 
the Cardinal’s name, and at the bottom for a motto. When these 
two spaces have been filled in they are doubled over and seale , 
and a vacant place remaftis fn the middle, and Ij^re tlie Cardina 
tells his conclavist to write the name of the one to whorn he gives 
his vote. The object of this is, it, keeps the names of the electors 

as secret as possible, so that those who n*ay vote for an unsuccess- 

* 
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ful candidate rnny not aftervai’ds have to suffer at the hands oi* 
the successful one. Th6 Cfydinal’s name is written hy himself, but 
the other two spaces in th5 voting ticke<: are filled in by the 
conclavist at his,master’s dictation previous to the commencement 
^f the miiss. When ttie mass is over, tiie. doo^s have been shut, 
and the Litany has been read^ oach Cardinal goes in turn to the 
altar, holdiug^his Veiling ticket between his fingers wliicli are raised 
in the air. He prays before the altar standing, frtfd then places 
his ticket in* the Sacramental Cup, having first repeated the follow- 
ing oath : Tedor Christum Dominum, qai me judicaturus est, 
eligere quern ^ectinduon Deum ji^d^o chgere dcherCi et quod idem 
in accesm ii$'(jestaho, * atlhe same time one of the Scrutators who 
stands by the altai* places into a bag a little ball on which the name 
•of the Cardinal voting i& pTin^ed. VVhen all the voting tickets, or 
Bolletti.nl have been placed in. the Cup, they are shaken together 
a 4 Kl emptied in to another cup which stands on the altiy. They are 
then counted hy one of the ScriVators, in order to see whether the 
inwuber corresponds with the ^lynber of Cardinals present and 
with Uietnuinber of halls placed in the bag by the other Scrutators. 
If this iff the c^se,* the cup with the votes is carried to the table 
in the middle of the CJiapef, at which three Scrutators are seated. 
TjPhe seizor of these* opens each tickpt in turn so as to read only 
,tho middle part^ iy •wllich the name of the Cardinal elected is 
written. lie then hands tfie tick^iit to tfie second Scrutator, who 
reads out the name aloud. He again hands the ticket with the 
two ends stiil closed to the third Scrutator who fdcs it on a })iece 
of strjrig. In the event of there being more than t\yp-thirds of 
the votes in favour of one Cardinal, the election is complete and 
thc<,votoft in his favour are opeuyd in older tjuit it inay he known 
wjio has voted J’or him. •If, however, there is not this number, the 
tickets are all placed in a cup, in order to he afterwards destroyed, 
and the election* proceeds to the second stage oj the accessvs, 
wdiicli taVe.s place iu tlip afternoon alf this ceremony. The Cardi- 
iialsi* are again assembled aui the proceedings are cornmenc(‘d, 
no't by a inass, but^*l)y the hymn ‘ Veui Creator Spiritus.’ The 
object of this new election is to give any of the Cardinals an op- 
portunity of allering Iffis vote. For »(^ample : At the inorniug 
election, out of 60 Car^fnals, 36 votes ^ere giveu to Cardinal A., 
19 to 13., 5 to C. F(rrty-»ue. votes, or more thjiii two-thirds is the 
majority required. If at thjj afti^rnoon election, the Cardinals who 
voted for C. see fit to alter their votes and give them to A., tliey can 
do so and A.’s election will then be valiik If at the uccessus a Cardi- 

% 5 ' 

* I swear by Christ the Lord, who der I ought to elect, and which sarao 
will be my j^idge, that I will elect J[ will do in accessu, 
him, whom according to God k conai- 
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fial votes at all, must vo*te for a person different to tlie one he 
votod for at the scriUinmm or morivinfj;’^ election. The form of 
voting ticket is the saihe with the exception that, instead of the 
worrls ehgo., etc. the formula runs : Accedo* ad Bomhmm 
Oardinahm, et fomumMcmlere, ut patet ex voto oneo, ei'ex sab^ 
scripto meo” In the event of an}^onc of the candidates obtaining 
an additional^ number of votes at the access snflicient to form 
the required majority, the voting papers in liis favour arc opened, 
arid the mottoes on the accesniH v^dte.s compared with those on the 
scruliniiion votes in order that it may be seen whetlief tlie candi- 
date voted for at the accesses « different to tAe one voted for , 
by the same Cardinal at the scrntbrlum. No- one ife aHowed to , 
vote for himself, and this rule renderji impossible tlie occmrcnce 
of an election such as causfid con.sideraJ)lo aiftuseiuent at Camhridgo* 
about sixteen years ago An clectioA was to be luado'to the post of 
Master of one of the smaller Collej^es. The ehjctors who weil3 
bound to bo fellows were only five in number, of *wh()m two, A, 
and H, were candidates, out o^»tbe reiiiainin^ tlin'c it was knofvii 
that A. had secured tin; voles of (J. and 1)., whereas* B. liad ^ 
only (hat of E. Nevertheless. B. woid^l not whli<!»iaw, aiil it came 
to the election. It is customary at these *e[ecMoiis, when thcro^ 

ai’o more candidates than one, for each ^candid^tes to ^ive iiis 
vote for the other, acc^>rdingly A., when* be came with his* 
friends 0. and 1)., gave his v(>lA)*for B., his friends’ votes being I'e- 
corded in his* favour. B had thus obtained one voto, A.’s. 

E then recorded his vote for which made *two, aAd lastly B 
voted forlmnself] wliich gave him a clear Tnajonty over A. . 

In the event, how(‘ver, of tl*e required majority not having been 
got at either sc^'utinium oraccoeus, tlie tickets lira all collechul and 
burnt unopened. This is the ordiriary^incthod of aon.Inctiiig the 
election of a Pope, hut there are still two otlier ways, viz., elecqii):4 (1) 
2 )cr inspiraticjnem and (2^ per covijrvomismm. ‘Neither of these 
methods are of frequent occmrciiee, but ^they are legal* and .pre- 
cedents of both are cited Thefirstbf these mptliods is §aul to ha,ve 
heieu practised at the election ot Adrian ^V1 (li)22b fbi this occa- 
sion all the Cardinals, whilst in Conclave, by word of month sudden- 
ly declared themselves in favour of Adrian, Vent to him and offered 
homa<^e He was at oiTce declared toV)C elected witliont the 
formabty of the voting papni-s For t’ae K^gality of this mode of 
election it is essential that if shoulu he* unanimous, that it should 
take place in the Conclave after it has heen closed ; and, lastly, 
that it should he su<lden?hy*inspiratiov, as it w|re, of the Holy 
Ghost The second method, per compromissuvi, is when the 
Cardinals in Conclave delegate to one of their number the power 
of electing a Pope. Of ihi^> Uitue arc .two precedcuf^, one at U»e 
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election of Gregory X. ^12S8), when he was elected during'hi^ 
absence, and the other at th,e election of John XXtl (1316). On 
this occasion the election waS not dissimilar to the one at Cam- 
bridge, related above, /fhe Cardinals delegated tlieauthoritj to elect 
<0 John •who at once chose himself, saying that he had the best 
assurance of his oyi^ uprightness and piety. There was yet another 
method of election, per adorationem, which made an election 
legal, if, in a Conclave, more than two-thirds of the* Cardinals pre- 
sent went m a body to one their number, placed him in a 
chair, hailed him^as Pope, and proceeded to perform the Adoratio 
or reverence kissing th^hand aXd Toot This method, however, has 
fallen into disuse ^ince the time of Gregory XV, who denounced it 
as an eleclio tumult naria* The usual methods of election may 
therefore be said to bd two« only, namely, the scrutiuium fol- 
lowed by the accessus. The ofigin of this latter term is to be 
f)imd in one of tlie practices ‘of* the old Roman Senate. When a 
Senator wished to give his vote hi favour of a proposition made by 
another, he either stood up and \wnt to his side or said in a loud 
voice, Accedo ad idem — I beg to second that motion. 

It is oT rare occurrence /.hat a Pope is elected at the first 
^rutiiiium and AcQeSsus. If a sufficient number of votes has not 
been obfained, tbe papers are all burnt after the ceremony of 
and auotlier scrutinium takc^ place on the following 
morning. These elections frequedt^ go on daily for weeks, and, 
as has been shown above, have sometimes lasted mobths, and even 
years * • • 

, Daring the whole of this time the Cardinals remain abut up in 
the buiying, forming the Conclave, and it can be understood that 
ma'ny are the intrigues which go ^n. The constant endeavour of 
ebch is to find«out the iiTten/ion of the other without revealing his 
owifj^id to manage matters so that, whoever may be elected, he 
himself may incur no odium. A Freqch writer of tl^e last century, 
(llktoire^des Co?ic/aw.s,*(^ologne : 1703) who strongly insists upon 
thelnspiration of tlmHoly Ghost at these elections, writes in these 
terms : ‘‘ Coinme <;haquo Cardinal employe son adresse qu a 
d^couvrir les desseins des autres, ils y employent divers moyens. 
Tantotils se dequisentCjoinme de simples conclavistes et ecoutent 
aux pones, tant6t en se promenant dans l6 Conclave, ils exaininen 
les contenances de ceux (jui'passpnt, et les ei^agent adroitement 
en conversation, ils tachent^e les faire parler pour s' eclaircir de 
leurs soupcons. On se sert de plusieurs artifices pour cacher les 
veri tables desseii^f, et sou vent on ne jirofose les gens que pour 
miner leurs esperances et leur faire donner uue exclusion pub- 
lique.” ^ 

^ne worn is necessary legaiding the voting of sick Cardinals, if 
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(liidng^the Conclave any one becomes so ^ick that he cannot leave 
his cell, three CaiHioals are appointed, who a1« termed In/lrmariz, 
These proceed to his cell, carrying with them a plate on which are 
the printed^voting papers, and a box with a slit in thp top, which 
has been locked and the key deposited on the altar of the CJiapel. 
The sick Cardinal has the ticket fillecLio by his conclavist and then 
places it in the box, which is carried back to the dltar where it is 
opened by one of*thc Scrutatori, 

The place of conclavist is one much sought after, no^ only on 
account of its remuneration, for, after his election, the ne,w Pope 
gives to each conclavist from 2<)0^,to 300 ducats,^ but also on 
account of the knowledge which is gained of" what is going on.; and 
the opportunities offered for gaining powerful friendship. Each 
conclavist is sworn to secrecy, but, at the Sttoe time, it is generally 
known outside the Conclave when theijhauces are in favour of the 
election of any one Cardinal. It is ta tlie conclavists and the notes 
they have taken during the Conclaves that we are indebted for 
the accounts and histories of the different Conclaves which have^ 
taken place during the last few centuries. • 

As soon as a proper majority has been pronoiuiced in favour of 
one of the Cardinals, the senior Cavdiffals o{ each of the three 
orders, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, advance to*the nowly-obosen 
Pope, and, having greeted liim, the senior sayst Acceiftasne election^ 
eni in te legitime factum in su^unum, Pontificem ? (Dost thou 
accept thy election to be High Pontifex, which has been lawfully 
made ?). He asks to be allowed first to offer up a praye]'|aud when 
this has bee».jdono he replies : Accepto* He is flieii taken behind 
the altar by the Master of Ceremonies and divested of his CardiuaTs 
cloak and hood. He is then asked what name he will choose. 
is remarkable that tliere are but few instanq^s of a Pope taking ^ 
the same name as bis predecessor. The iTuihber of names amongst 
the Popes are comparatively few ; since Silvester I {ckxa 330 A! fi.) 
55 names and 2?j5 Popes ; and •there have be^n as many as twenty- 
two Johns, fifteen Gregorys, fourteen Glemmits, thirteen BenedieJ^, 
&c., and yet since 1 143 tliere are only four ifTstances <5f a Pope* 
taking the same name as his predecessor.* Pius IV*. (15,59) was 
followed by Pius V. (15G6) ; plemcnt IX. wa^followed by Clement 
X. (1667-70) ; Clement XIII. was followed l)y Clemen l XIV. (1769- 
75) and Pius VII. succee<led to Pius ^ I. It lias occasionally 
happened that the Cardinals theimelvjs have given the Pope 
n name, or that the name first chosen has, at their request, been 
altered. Thus to Hildebrai^d Uiey gave the name of Gregory, and 
when, at the time of tlie Schism, Ceftmus chosd the name of 

* Urban XI, and Clement VllI, are Japal dignity, and the s.j^Tie is alleg- 
knowii to have sliown great hesita- ed to liav^» been shown by Clement 
tion and reluctance to accept the • 

c 2 
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^ Clement, the Cardinals rejected the name because it Was alsr. bo/ne 
by the anti-Pope, an^ instead gave him the name of Innocent 
(VI). Petrus Barbi, wh^ he was elected in 1464, first chose the 
name of Formosus, but this the Cardinals rejected, on the 
not unreasonable ground that the surname of the Beautiful would, 
however justly applied, sound conceited. He then chose the name 
of Marcus because he had been born in Venice, but this name was 
equally distasteful to the Cardinals, who then gave him the name 
of Paul IJ. The origin of the change of name is assigned to our 
Saviour, who gave to Simon the name of Peter, as being the rock 
on wliicA he v^ymld build his Church. The name of Peter, however, 
is never cUosen, for the prophecy of St. Malachius, to which we 
shall refe? shortly, says that the second Peter will be the last Pope, 
whose death will be followed by the Day of Judgment. 

The new, Pope is then tak^en behind the altar by the Master 
of Ceremonies and clothed in his Papal robes, and aftci wards 
placed on a chair in front of the altar. The hymn, Ecce Sacerdoa 
is commenced, and the Cardinal Dean commences the 
first adoration by kissing the right hand and foot, kneeling. 
The Pope orders him to rise and gives him on both cheeks the 
kiss of peace, the other Cardinals follow, and this finishes the 
first adoration, fer there are three which take place 
all t^ie ceremonies 3 re over. The Cardinal Dean, preceded 
by the Masted of CerernoiHes, bcuiring a cross, ^ then orders 
the wall which separates the Vatican from St. Pester s to be pulled 
down, and then goes to the gallery of St. Peter’s, from the window 
of which,' the same .wliere the Pope blesses the people on Green 
Thursday, he announces Jlie ne^ election to the people by these 
word®: Anuiicio vohis gaudium magnum. Ilabemua Papam 
Eminentissimum et^Eeverendissimum Dominum VarcUnalem 
N. N. qui bibi nomen eLgit, ut inposterum vocetur N. N, 
so(,r as this has been done, the guns are fired and the bells in th( 
city are rung, and the old practice of the people was at once to 
proceed to the house the.now Pope, which tliey had the privi> 
lege of plundering. The doors and windows of the Conclave which 
bad been walled in are torn down, the Pope holds a collation 
with the Cardinals in the Chape) of Sixtus IV; receives the 
second adoration, anij is then carried in his chair to St. Peter s. 
In the meantime the'rooms of the Conclave are thrown open, ic 
populace is allowed to'enfer a.nd every one carries off what he can 
lay hands on. As soon as the new Pope reaches St. Peters, he 
descends from his chair and proceed ^ to the high altar, wheie, 
with bared he,?-d, he retiK’ns thanks to God for Ins elevation tie 
is then placed in a chair on the High Altar ; he puts on tie 
mitre, and, whilst a Te Deuwds being sung, he receives from tJio 
Cardinals the third ad&ratiou. The Pope then blesses the people 

C' 
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aad )S afterwards carried home to thej Papal ’apartments in the 
Vatican. This ends the ceremonies connected witli the Conclave, 
although there are many others which' take place before the finai 
coronatior which is performed on the sixth or eigljt day, They 
are, however, all of a pubfic character ; and hofve been described at 
length by the special correspondents who .attended at the last 
coronation. ’ ■> , 

There have been many prophecies regarding future ' Popes, but 
they have so seldom proved true and so often have th^ elections 
disappointed the hopes formed, that it has become a proverb 
“ He who goes into the Conclave a Pope comes out Cardinal” 
There is, however, one prophecy which was made more than 700 
years ago, not yet completely fulfilled, but wMch has so often 
proved tnio and so often referred to. that ,it cannot be omitted 
here. I allude to the prophecy of St. Malachiiis. This man was 
Archbishop o{ Armagh and Primate of J Iceland, but resigned his, 
mitre and went to Rome, from ivheiice however he was again 
sent to Ireland as Legate. He returned to Romo in 1148 "an J 
died there of fever on the 2nd November of the same yeas. His 
prophecy, which is said to have been written in 1130, coi^sists of 
a number of Latin mottoes, or rather coAibin{\tion cH words. Each 
combination refers to a Pop^ and is to repi^sent in sorrye way* 
either his name, some peculiarity of descenb or* fhmily, or some 
occurrence which is to take piac« during his reign. In this way 
Malachius has »trung together 102 combinations of w’ords. Since 
the prophecy was made, there have been 92 Poppjf, and it is 
remarkable* that almost all the mottos do in some way or another 
apply to the Popes who havD succeeded one another. A great* 
many of the combinatjons appear 4:0 be nonsense»aiid only beconje 
sense when a Pope's name is placed opposite to them. Thus the 
45th combination is Schiema Baitinonicum^'' ‘and it is re-^ 
markable that ^.the 45th Pope after 1130, Clement VIIT, wli^ an 
Anti-Pope elected*by the Schism at Avigpon. The 56th^ gombi- 
nation is “Bos pascens,” and the 56th Pope, Calixtus III, had ‘an 
ox as his crest. The 59th combination is Piscaibr MinotHta, llid 
59th Pope was Sixtus IV (1471) who was a Minorite 'monk and the 
son of a Fisherman living op 'the Genoese coast The remarkable 
thing about this conicidence is, that when the prophecy was, written, 
the order of the Minoptes had not been established. Again, the 62nd 
combination is “ De parvo homine'* CMd the 62nd Pope was Pius III 
(1503) of the Piccolomini family. The mb combination is De 
nntiquitate urhi^* and mey w^ell be called a true prophecy of the 
rOth Pope,Gregory XIV, who did so much to restore the antiquities 
>f Rome, and so was the 79 th combination “ undosus vir* which falls 
^0 the lot of the dropsical Leo XI (1605). “ Gustos mo?i^?um’X85th) 
well apply to any Pope of Rome, but it did so with especial 
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forco when it to the lot of Alexander VII (1G55) wlio curricfi 
six hills in his coat of arpig. “Bellua insatiabili^’ (No. 88) the 
insatiable wild beast, would seem rather difficult to apply to so 
amiable a Popp as Innocent XI (1G76), but his arms wer^ an eagle 
^ and a lion and as His favourite Cardnar was ^called Cibo, it might 
justly be said that he cpuld not live without his food (smc ciho 
suo)t besides, quoting the works of on old chronicle, he was quite 
insatiable in doing good. Pius IX is the 92nd Pope and the 92nd 
combination is cmx de cruce. If these words, which in themselves 
mean nothing may be freely rendered as the “crucial test,’* they 
would apply wt;h great truth .to' the late Pope, in whose reign 
the dogma, of infallibity, which may be termed the crucial 
test of the Papal system, was passed. The newly elected 
Pope has the 93i;d ' copabination : Lumen in ccelo. The 
prophecy says that after as- many Popes have been elected as 
-there are combinations of wordc there will follow a great perse- 
cution of the- Roman Church, during which time “Peter, a Romau, 
vnll reign, who will feed his sheqp among many tribulations, and at 
whoso death the seven-hilled city will be destroyed and the terri- 
ble Judge will judge his people” {In persecutione extrema sacrce 
Romance Ecclesioe, nedebit Petrus Romanus, qui pacet oves In 
^ mult is, tribulation i6\is ; quibus tran^actis, civitas septicollia diruetur 
et Judex tremenduc judicabit populum suum)* If this prophecy 
were true it would not be difficult »to make a shrewd guess of the 
time when the end of the world will occur. Reckoning St. Peter 
as the (first Pope there have (including anti-Popes, as 
the prohecy docs) been during 1877 years 221 Popes with an 
'average reign of (say) 4l years and 9 months. There are 
1 $) m6re Popes to follow, aqd the last Peter may therefore 
j)e looked for in fiij years and G months. This would 
brm^ it to a^out the year" 1924, so that all those who believe 
in the truth ofthis prophecy, among whom it is ^ not to be sup- 
posed that Doctor Curqming can be feckoned, may safely look for 
tbf end of the world at that time. 

- <3 ( 
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On an Article in the Calcutta Review, No. CXXXI, entitled^ 
The Fuller Case and Indian Appellate Courts, 

' OHE Editor thinks it necesi&ry to offer a few wd^ds in explana* 

tion, with regard to the abovc-r^imed article which appeared* 

. % • *■ 

in the last number of this Review,. . It was published in the 

Independent Section/’ as th6 Editor did not wish to mflko 

• • 

himself responsible for the opjaions putfortli in the article. .He, 
however, did not observe at the time that it contained passage* 
conveying an imputation of dishonourable*conduct against Indmu 
Barristers as a body. Tlie Editor takes the*earliest opportunity 
of expressing his sincere rd^fet that such an unjustifiable im- 
putation, however unwittingly inserted, should hav^J)een published 
in the columns of this Revipw ; aud of disavowing most enaph^ti- 
cally any intentioa of assailing the honour sfnd reputafion of the 
Indian Bar. He wishes also similstriyr and as tmphaticaUy? to 
disavow any^Jntention of assailing the honoui^ and reputation of 
the Indian Bench ; and to state •thuS’ publicly tbat^ he sincerely 
regrets that any expressions were used in the abeve article which 
might be so construed. 
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1.— Vernacular LifERATUnE. 

Rajamala : oV, Annals and Chronicles of Tripura, By Kailas- 
chaudra Siulia. Calcutta : Scilnprakds Press. 

W E think it is a healthy, sign for the growing literature of; 

Bengal, that works of this kind are becoming more nu* 
merous. It has been said that th^ chronicler jn the^ father of the 
liistorian ; and there can be no dpubt that the increasing taste for’ 
such books, which is surely proved );y their multiplication, deinon*^ 
strates a growth of the historic” faculty amongst the educated 
classes of ttiis country. The account of the Tipperah Raj. which 
is contained in the little book before us, is interesCing in itsolf, and 
by no means without value from an historical point of view. The 
introduction gives much information about the Raj, its royal hirnll}'! “ 
its dialect, its coinage, etc., which is probably, not easily accessi- 
ble elsewhere. We would suggest to the author the advisability of 
having this part translated kito English, (or the use of tllose schol- 
ars who do not read Be^igali. > ' 

> » 

A Congratulatory Poem, in Persian : written on the occasion of 
Her Qracious Majesty the Qiieeiis assum'piion ofHhe title of the 
Empre'^sof India. By MaulavkOhaidullah (al Obaidi), Suppr- 
intendent, Dacca Madrasah, Calcutta : 187j5. , 

T he Gazette Extraordinary, published on January 1st, 1878, 
in its account of the Imperia' ri^oicings, mentioned, among 
other things, that the occasion had given rise to a somewhat 
voluminous literature of Odes, Addresses, and the like. The poem 
before us is probably one of the best specimens of this^ liteuature. 
The Maulavi, who formerly was Professor cf Arabic? in Ildoghly 
College, is unquestionably one of the most giaceful Persian scholars 
in Bengal, and his Ode isjooth spirited and tasteful. 

A disura and Ballala^Sen: An Historical Investigation on the 
Amhastha Kings of Bengal B;^ Parvatisankar Raichaudhuri, 
Calcutta : Gupta Press. " * 

T his is a leamed disq.',iisition, in Bengali, on a paper put forth 
-sometime ago by Dr, Rajendrailala Mitrann the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society^ on the Sena Rajas of Bengal ; and is a 
valuable contribution to the literature of this subject! ^ 
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2. -General Literatore. 

The History of the Impe^ ial Assemblage at Delhi By J. Talboys 
Wheeler. With Portraits, Pictures, Maps, and Plans. London : 
Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1878. 

gorgeous volume, worthy of the Impeiial pageant which 
X it was designed to commemorate, is probably already well- 
known to many ot our readers. The part that is most charac- 
teristic, which also doubtless suggested and led to the rest, is the 
introduction ; in which Mr. Wheeler discusses the political signi- 
ficance of the Assemblage — stand-point in Indian Annals”: 
and to this pant, as it cannot ^ done justice to in a brief notice 
like the preseiCt, we propose to r,3turn in an early Number of this 
RevieiVf and to devote an \rtick) to its consideration. With Mr. 
^v^heeler, we believe thai it is impossible to exaggerate either the 
historical importance of the event, or its political significance. 

The four retrospective chapters — Rajput India, Muhammadan 
India, Mahratta India, British India— are written in the sketchy 
and*at the same time graphic and life-like style of which Mr. 
Wheeler is an acknowledged master. The account of the Assem- 
blage itself also, dike everything which Mr. Wheeler writes, is 
eminently readable. Tho portraits of Her Majesty, of the Vice- 
roy, and of the Great In(lian Chiefs present — including the Khan 
of Khelat and his s:aite— and the other illustrations, form, with 
the beautiful get-up of the volumef ^n ensemble which will be a 
delightful memorial of the events which it commemorates, to every 
one who is so forlunaVe as to possess a copy of it. 


English Rule and Native Opinion in India. By James Routledge. 
London : Trubner & Ce. 1878. 

• P * - 

N QTHING could be more valuable to Englishmen holding 
Yndia than a thorough knowledge of the opinions of the 
natives tlfroughout the country on the subject of our supremacy. 
Thereiare those who cqnsider that no information can be attained 
of India, and*especially of native character, without a lengthened 
residence, and who will hardly think that a gentleman, however 
clever, assiduous, and welf-read, can give'iftuch valuable informa- 
tion based on a four years' |fay. No doubt, after a longer experience, 
and a more complete touf, Mr. Routledge would probably see 
reason to modify many ,of his present opinions ; still, as the 
book is drawn up from copious notes made at the time, it has 
the advantage of fresh ideas oJa new comer joined to views often 
taken from contact Vith the experience of the most famous men 
of Indian Governments. From thg vast size of India, though 
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tlier‘1 are nftmbers of officers •throiiglily acqiiaitted with a district 
a province, or e^eifa presidcucy, general a^naintaticu wltli India 
as a whole is rare. Alihongh our n/>st serious coiile?^s*and a 
most dnnqerous period of our history occurred wIkmi we had to 
suppress the Marat has anil tp overthrow Haiiar Ah anri^Tippoo 
S.ihil) in the south, ^et of the vast 'iiass of^Maratha and Tanml' 
speaking folk, wlio occupy nearly two-tliirl'ls of*tlie Peninsula,* wo 
rec('ive no infoiination from this hook heyimd a short account ot 
a visit to Sindia, and an incidental notice of Travancotto ; so that 
a foreigner reading the l)ook might well imagine that th^ Marathas ‘ 
and other people of India had i.h pplUical importaice in comparison 
with the Muhammadans and Dengap. • ^ ^ 

In the early part of the book Jear and coficise accounts of* 
the leading 'tca,tures of recent hfttorie^ connected with our pre-, 
sent posilion lead the way to the ^consideration oi India as it 
i^ ; while th^ dilTercnt pointy of view tatvcn by Lon Mayo, liorij 
Wortlihrook, and Lord Lawrence, and other lead^ig vSiatesnnm 
of India are entered into. Tho^pillts of difrereiice of the Hinjii 
faith and iJrahimdsm arc examined, and' an iijteie>tiii,<^accoutit 
of the Bi.thmo Sainaj is given with notes of cwiious coiiv^*rsations ^ 
with advaiiced sliidents. Of the Claistian Mis^’onaiies, Mr. 
Koutlcdge points out that, in fact, the Ml.-^sioutir)' in in(li.\is ofie# 
t!i{> one man in the district who is iiulepefidciuMf all control and ^ 
wdio can stand up for the* poor^ wi their need ; and, where ho is 
a loyril and fiidoiit supporter of good government, he exists as 
a safeguard against hail government and a po.syfve gain to 
English nfii) in India and to the cause of tlie poor and helple.^s. 

The hook is a valuable aid the •study of India, because it 
is a great thing to^ have som(^ one with thef^kill to ooflict lyid 
condense the experience and knowlcd^^e pfc many, and to put jfc 
in an entertainipg and readable torin, so that Eugtslimen, iLn'iie-^ 
really, may foriji a clearer perception of what are really Tndi.iu 
interests. Sir. Ilontledge sTiys : Dangejs in Cabul much ; 
hut India must be defended within the frontieis, by India liiing 
made to re.st secure not merely in just laws, iSyt in material pn^s- 
perity.” To show how this may he* host done is tlu^ohject of 
the hook, and as Mr. UouillHlge had excell%nt oppoituiiities in im 
niiofficial capacity to s(jc indow the st^'face, many points arc 
brought to light thgt might otherwise *?scape notice. 


L[fe of Jeoghiz Khan. Translated from the Chiiieso. By U. K. 

Douglas,' London : lliilmer & Co. *1877. j 
^"^11 IS hook is a tiaii.slatiou from three dilfcrcnt Chinese his- 
J. torios, the minatives fi^m which hiV(! hoo;^ woven into 
* one counected account which very readably aud interesting ; 
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especially as Mr. r)onglaa has appended an acconnt of the V'est^ 
era Campaigns of the/ great Mongol chief, so that his origin, 
rise, and' wondrous conquests are all clearly comprised in one 
small book. To the student of Oriental History this Life of 
Jengbiz;^ Khan will fe^of great value. 


The following \)ooks have been received for revie, w, and will be 
noticed in our next Number : — 

1. lone: A Poem, By the Author of Shadows of Coming 

Events. " ^ 

2. Ascha-mls Schokmast^ Edited by J. T. Margoschis 

^F. R. G."S. ^ ^ 

^ 3. Flowers from the Bvstan. Thacker, Spink and Co., 
Calcutta. " 

4. At Home on Furiougli By Charles A. Lawson. Madras 
ll/aiZ Press, 'Madras. 

5. Ancient* India, as described by Megasthenes and Arrian. 
Thacker, Spink and Co., Calcuttei. 

6. Shi ch of Vie Official Career of the Hoithle Ashley Eden, 
C. s. I. ^By Kaliy Prossunuo Dey. Calcutta. 

V, 7. The Story of My Life. By Colonel Meadows Taylor. Edited 
by his bauglitep." la Mvo volumes. " Blackwood and Sons. Edin- 
burgh and London*. ■» 

8. Early Records of British India. By^ Talboys Wheeler, 
Calcutta : Newman and Co. 









